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PREFACE. 


The  Author  of  this  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  cannot  offer  a  New 
Edition  to  the  public,  without  expressing  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  very  favourable  reception  given  to  it, 
during  the  thirty-eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
first  publication,  in  the  year  1818. 

This  work  is  designed  as  a  comprehensive  Manual  of  Sacred 
Literature,  selected  from  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  Critics,  both  British  and  Foreign.  It  originated  in 
the  Author's  own  wants,  more  than  half  a  century  since,  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  Avhen  he  stood  in  need  of  a  guide  to 
the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  would  not  only 
furnish  him  with  a  general  introduction  to  them,  but  would 
also  enable  him  to  solve  apparent  contradictions,  and  to  study 
the  Bible  with  that  attention  which  its  supreme  importance 
demands.  At  that  time  he  had  no  friend  to  assist  his  studies, 
or  remove  his  doubts,  nor  any  means  of  procuring  critical 
works.  At  length  a  list  of  the  more  eminent  Foreign  Biblical 
Critics  fell  into  his  hands,  and  directed  him  to  some  of  those 
sources  of  information  which  he  was  seeking.  He  then  re- 
solved to  procure  such  of  them  as  his  very  limited  means 
would  permit,  with  the  design,  in  the  first  instance,  of  satis- 
fying his  own  mind  on  those  topics  which  had  perplexed  him, 
and  ultimately  of  laying  before  the  Public  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  should  no  treatise  appear  that  might  supersede  such 
a  publication. 

The  idea  thus  conceived  was  steadily  kept  in  view  for 
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eighteen  years  ;  and  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  the  year  1818.  During  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  that  date,  every  successive  edition  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  corrected ;  and  numerous  additions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  conformably  to  the  friendly  sugges- 
tions of  private  correspondents,  and  of  the  Editors  of  the 
principal  Critical  Journals. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  the  proprietors 
and  publishers  of  this  Work,  that,  since  the  publication  of 
the  ninth  edition,  very  numerous  accessions  to  Biblical  Lite- 
rature have  been  made  on  the  continent,  which  the  author's 
now  far  advanced  years,  and  health  impaired  by  nearly  sixty 
years  of  almost  incessant  literary  toil,  might  render  him 
unequal  to  examine  and  digest ;  the  revision  of  the  second 
and  fourth  volumes  has  been  confided, — the  second  volume 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.*,  and  the  fourth 
volume  to  Samuel  Prideaux  Tregeiles,  LL.D.t;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  judgment  formed  of  their  qualifications  for  the 
work,  from  their  previously  published  Contributions  to 
Biblical  Literature.  Their  respective  Prefaces  contain  a 
statement  of  what  they  have  severally  accomplished. 

The  Four  Volumes,  of  which  the  work  now  consists,  will 
be  found  to  comprise  the  following  topics : — 

*  Autlior  of  "  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism,"  1839;  "Sacred  Ilerme- 
neutics  developed  and  applied,"  1843;  "Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
iiient."  3  vols.  184-8-51  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Biblical  Criticism,"  2  vols.  1852; 
"  A  Revision  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Critical 
Sources,"  1855. 

■f  Author  of  the  "Book  of  Revelation  in  Greek,  edited  from  Ancient 
Authorities,   with  a  n<^w   English  Version  and  Various  Readings,"  1844 
"  Till'  Biiok  of  Revelation,  translated  from  the  ancient  Greek  Text,"  1849 
"ll.ldcw  Reading  Lessons,"  1845;   "Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar,"  1852 
"  Remarks  on  the  I'rophetic  Visions  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,"  1847  ;   a  new 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1852  ;    "Defence  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel,"  1852  ;  "  The  Jansenists  :  their  Rise,  Persecution  by  the 
Jisuits,  and  existing  Remnant,"  1851;    "The  Original  Language  of  St. 
jMatthew's   Gospel,"    1850;  "Historic  Evidence  of    the    Authorship  and 
Transmission  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,"   1852;  "An  Account 
of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with  Remarks  on  its 
Revision  ujjon  Critical  Principles,"  1854, 
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Volume  I.  (by  the  Author)  contains  a  Ceitical  Inquiry 
INTO  THE  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Uncoerupted  Pre- 
servation AND  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in- 
cluding, among  other  subjects,  a  copious  investigation  of 
Testimonies  to  the  leading  facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
by  Profane  Authors,  Coins,  Medals,  Inscriptions,  and  Ancient 
Structures.  This  is  followed  by  a  full  view  of  the  arguments 
afforded  by  Miracles  and  Prophecy  for  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  Internal  Evidence  for 
their  Inspiration,  furnished  by  the  Sublimity  and  Excellence 
of  the  Doctrines,  and  by  the  Purity  of  the  Moral  Precepts,  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible  ; — the  Harmony  subsisting  between  every 
part;  —  the  Preservation  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  present 
time; — and  their  Tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  an  Historical  Review  of 
the  Beneficial  Effects  actually  produced  in  every  age  and 
country  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible ;  together  with 
a  refutation  of  the  very  numerous  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  Scriptures  in  recent  infidel  pubhca- 
tions.  An  Appendix  to  this  volume  comprises  a  particular 
examination  of  the  Books  commonly  termed  the  Apocrypha, 
and  of  the  Reasons  for  which  they  are  rejected  from  the 
Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  by  all  the  Reformed 
or  Protestant  Churches  ;  and  also  a  review  of  the  Miracles 
of  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Difiiculties  attendant 
on  the  Propagation  of  Christianity.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Table  of  the  chief  Prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  by  an 
examination  of  the  Genuineness  of  Josephus's  testimony 
concerning  Jesus  Christ ;  together  with  an  examination  and 
refutation  of  the  principal  contradictions  to  Philosophy  and 
the  Nature  of  Things,  and  to  Morality,  which  are  falsely 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures. 
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In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  Author  had  given 
only  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  Evidences  for  the  Genuineness 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  Genuineness,  Credibility,  and  Inspiration  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and,  being  unwilling  to  augment,  unne- 
cessarily, the  number  of  treatises  extant  on  these  subjects, 
he  referred  his  readers  to  a  few  which  are  justly  accounted 
the  most  valuable.  In  preparing  a  second  edition  for  the 
press,  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  his  intention  to  condense 
these  remarks,  and  to  subjoin  a  few  additional  considerations: 
but  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  this  design  by  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  infidel  works  and  tracts,  whose  avowed 
object  was,  by  the  unblushing  re-assertion  of  old  and  often- 
refuted  objections,  or  by  specious  insinuations,  to  undermine 
and  to  subvert  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ — "the  piUar  of 
society,  the  safeguard  of  nations,  the  parent  of  social  order, 
which  alone  has  power  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  passions,  and 
secure  to  every  one  his  rights ;  to  the  laborious  the  reward 
of  their  industry,  to  the  rich  the  enjojTnent  of  their  wealth, 
to  nobles  the  preservation  of  their  honours,  and  to  princes 
the  stability  of  their  thrones."  Called  upon  by  name  from 
the  press,  to  consider  these  objections  to  Divine  Revelation, 
the  author  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  from  the  task  ;  and 
as  the  antagonists  of  the  Scriptures  have  in  some  degree 
varied  the  ground  of  their  attacks,  he  indulges  the  hope  that 
a  temperate  discussion  of  this  subject,  accommodated  to  the 
present  times,  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  BibUcal 
Student,  who  may,  at  some  future  time,  be  exposed  to  meet 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Scriptures.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  that  the  gross  and  illiberal  manner  in  which  some 
of  the  productions  in  question  have  been  executed,  renders 
them  unworthy  of  notice :  but  (as  these  infidel  objections 
continue  to  be  reprinted  and  circulated)  nothing  surely  is 
unworthy  of  notice  that  is  calculated  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
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or  the  unwary ;  and  though  some  of  the  objections  raised 
by  the  modern  opposers  of  Divine  Revelation  are  so  coarse 
as  to  carry  with  them  their  own  refutation,  yet  others  are  so 
concisely  and  speciously  expressed,  as  to  demand  several 
pages, — the  result  of  many  days'  laborious  research,  in  order 
to  detect  their  sophistry  and  falsehood.  The  author  has  only 
to  express  his  ardent  hope,  that  this  part  of  his  labours  may, 
through  the  Divine  Blessing,  enable  his  readers  to  be  ready 
ALWAYS  to  give  an  ansicer  to  every  man  that  asketli  them  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them  (1  Pet.iii.  15.) ;  and  he  most 
earnestly  requests  that  they  will  examine  and  combine,  with 
candour  and  attention,  the  various  evidences  here  adduced 
for  the  Genuineness,  Authenticity,  Credibihty,  and  Divine 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  then  solemnly  and 
deliberately,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings,  deduce  that 
inference  from  the  whole,  for  which  they  must  hereafter 
answer  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty. 

Volume  II.  (by  Dr.  Davidson)  is  devoted  to  the  Criti- 
cism AND  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
weU  as  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  generally,  in  three 
parts :  — 

Part  L,  on  the  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  includes 
Disquisitions  on  its  Languages,  especially  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage;— the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  both  Manuscript  and 
Printed;  —  the  Sources  of  Criticism,  viz.  Ancient  Versions, 
with  Rules  for  using  them ;  Hebrew  Manuscripts  ;  Parallel 
Passages ;  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
besides  Quotations  made  by  Jewish  Authors;  and  Critical 
Conjecture;  with  Rules. for  the  application  of  the  Sources  of 
Sacred  Criticism.  These  discussions  are  followed  by  Tables 
of  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  in 
three  Parallel  Columns,  containing  the  Septuagint  Greek 
Version,  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Hebrew, 
with  an  English  Version  annexed  to  each,  and  with  illustra- 
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tive  Observations  on  the  External  and  Internal  Form  of  these 
Quotations. 

Part  II.  treats  on  Biblical  Interpretation  in  two  Books. 

Book  I.,  on  the  General  Principles  of  Interpretation,  dis- 
cusses Grammatical  Interpretation  ;  —  the  Study  of  the  Text 
itself,  of  the  Context,  and  of  Parallels ; — the  External  Sources 
of  Grammatical  Interpretation  ;  —  Biblical  Exegesis  properly 
so  called,  including  an  examination  of  the  Passage  itself,  of 
the  Analogy  of  Faith,  of  Ancient  Versions,  Historical  and 
External  Circumstances,  and  the  Assistance  to  be  derived 
from  the  Jewish  Writers  and  from  the  Greek  Fathers  in  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture.  These  discussions  are  concluded 
by  Limitations  and  Cautions  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  and 
by  Observations  upon  Commentaries. 

Book  II.,  on  the  Special  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  com- 
prises the  Interpretation  of  its  Figurative  Language  gene- 
rally ;  and,  in  particular,  the  Interpretation  of  Metonymies, 
Metaphors,  Anthropopathy  and  Personification,  Allegories, 
Parables,  Proverbs,  the  Poetical  Parts  of  Scripture,  Types, 
and  Prophecy; — the  Doctrinal  and  Moral  Interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  Interpretation  of  the  Promises  and  Threaten- 
ings  therein  contained;  —  and  the  Interpretation  and  Means 
of  Harmonising  Passages  of  Scripture,  which  appear  (or  are 
alleged)  to  be  contradictory  ;  —  and  the  Inferential  and  Prac- 
tical readinoj  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Part  III.  contains  an  Introduction  to  the  several  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Apocrypha. 

In  Volume  HI.  will  be  found  a  Summary  of  Biblical 
Geograpuy  and  Antiquities  (by  the  Author),  in  four 
Parts :  — 

Part  I.  includes  an  outline  of  the  Historical  and  Phy- 
sical GEOGRArHY  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Part  II.  treats  on  the  Political  and  Military  Affaiks 
of  the  Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures. 
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Part  III.  discusses  the  Sacred  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Sacred  Places,  Sacred  Persons, 
Sacred  Times  and  Seasons,  and  the  corruptions  of  Religion 
among  the  Jews,  their  Idolatry  and  various  Sects,  together 
with  a  Description  of  their  Moral  and  Religious  State  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Part  IV.  discusses  the  Domestic  Antiquities,  or  the 
Private  Life,  Manners,  Customs,  Amusements,  etc.  of  the 
Jews,  and  other  nations  incidentally  mentioned  or  alluded 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An  Appendix  to  this  Third  Volume  contains  (besides 
Chronological  and  other  Tables,  of  Money,  Weights,  and 
Measures, )  a  concise  Dictionary  of  the  Symbolical  Language 
of  Scripture,  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Poetical  and 
Prophetical  Books  ;  and  a  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  most  distinguished  Persons, 
Nations,  Countries,  and  Places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially in  the  New  Testament ;  including  an  abstract  of 
Profane  Oriental  History,  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the 
Captivity,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  as 
referred  to  in  the  Prophetic  Writings,  and  presenting  Histo- 
rical Notices  of  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldee,  Median, 
and  Persian  empires.  In  this  Dictionary  are  incorporated 
References  to  the  Principal  Matters  contained  in  the  Third 
Volume  ;  so  as  to  render  it,  in  fact,  both  a  concise  system 
and  a  dictionary  of  biblical  antiquities. 

In  this  Volume  the  Author  has  attempted  only  a  sketch 
of  Biblical  Geography  and  Antiquities.  To  have  written  a 
complete  treatise  on  this  interesting  subject,  —  as  he  con- 
ceives such  a  treatise  should  be  written, — would  have  re- 
quired a  work  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  present :  but 
though  he  has  been  designedly  brief  in  this  part  of  his  under- 
taking, he  indulges  the  hope  that  few  really  essential  points, 
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connected  with  Sacred  Antiquities,  will  appear  to  have  been 
omitted. 

Volume  IV.,  in  two  Parts,  is  appropriated  to  the  Liteba- 
TUBE  A^^)  Analysis  of  the  Xew  TESTA^fE^~r. 

Paet  I.  contains  an  Introduction  to  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  Xew  Testament  (bv  Dr.  Tregelles);  including  the  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  Xew  Testament  Greek;  the  External  Form, 
Divisions,  Marks  of  Distinction,  &c.  of  the  Text  of  the  Xew 
Testament ;  and  Various  Readings.  These  discussions  are 
followed  by  a  Systematic  Classification  of  the  Manuscript  Docu- 
ments, and  by  a  review  of  the  Theories  of  Recension  of  Manu- 
scripts proposed  by  Griesbach,  Hug,  Scholz,  and  others ; — an 
Examination  of  the  Charge  fhat  certain  Greek  Manuscripts 
have  been  altered  from  the  Latin  ;  —  an  Account  of  the  Ve- 
lezian  Readings;  —  a  History  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Xew 
Testament,  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  time  ;  —  Descriptions  (illustrated  with  numerous  Fac- 
similes) of  the  more  ancient  and  more  important  Manuscripts 
of  the  Xew  Testament,  entire  or  in  part^  both  in  Uncial  or 
Capital,  and  in  Cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters.  An 
Examination  of  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Xew  Testament, 
considered  as  sources  of  sacred  criticism,  next  succeeds ; 
which  is  followed  by  a  Critical  History  of  the  Latin  Versions 
in  use  before  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome,  and  of  his  revision  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  especially  the  Latin  Vulgate  now  received 
as  of  paramount  authority  by  the  Church  of  Rome ;  of  the 
several  Syriac  and  other  Oriental  Versions,  and  the  Gothic 
and  other  Ancient  Versions  in  use  in  Europe.  The  early 
Citations  made  from  the  Books  of  the  Xew  Testament  are 
next  considered  as  sources  of  criticism ;  which  are  followed 
by  a  special  examination  (by  the  Author)  of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  the  disputc^l  clause  in  1  John  V.  7,  8.  (which  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,)  with  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  the  Principal  Treatises  for  and  against  its  genuine- 
ness.    This  portion  of  the  "Work  concludes  with  a  critical 
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review  of  the  application  of  some  of  the  results  of  textual 
criticism. 

Part  II.  (by  the  Author  and  Dr.  Tregelles)  comprises 
copious  Critical  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Synopses  of  their  contents.  In  drawing  up 
these  synopses,  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  in  order 
to  present,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  at  one  glance,  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subjects  contained  in  each  book.  In 
executing  this  part  of  his  work,  the  Author  has  endeavoured 
to  steer  between  the  extreme  prolixity  of  some  analysts  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  too  great  brevity  of  others  ;  and  he  ven. 
tures  to  hope,  that  this  portion  of  his  labours  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  in  studying  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Throughout  the  Work  references  have  been 
made  to  such  approved  writers  as  have  best  illustrated  parti- 
cular subjects. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Volume  (also  by  the  Author 
and  Dr.  Tregelles)  contains  Bibliographical  and  Critical 
Notices  of  the  principal  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, Polyglott  Bibles,  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Such  are  the  plan  and  object  of  the  work,  once  more  sub- 
mitted to  the  candour  of  the  Public,  in  the  hope  that,  with 
the  Divine  Blessing,  it  may  continue  to  facilitate  the  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  which  are  able  to  make  us  icise  unto 
Salvation^  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.) 
During  the  long  period  of  more  than  half  a  century  that  his 
best  attention  has  been  given  to  this  work,  the  Author  has 
prosecuted  his  labours  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility attached  to  such  an  undertaking ;  and,  though  he  dares 
not  hope  that  he  can  altogether  have  avoided  mistake,  yet  he 
can  with  truth  declare  that  he  has  anxiously  endeavoured 
not  to  mislead  any  one. 

THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE. 


LET  THE  SW'EET  SAVOUR  OF  JEHOVAH  OUR  GOD  BE  UPON  US, 
AND  THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DIRECT  FOR  US  ; 
THE  WORK  WE  TAKE  IN  HAND  DO  THOU  DIRECT  I 

rsAL.  xc.  17.    Bisnop  hokslet's  version. 


IF  I  HAVE  DONE  WELL  AND  AS  IS  FITTING  THE  STORY,  IT  IS  THAT  WHICH  I 
DESIRED  !  BUT  IF  SLENDERLY  AND  MEANLY,  IT  IS  THAT  WHICH  I  COULD  ATTAIN 
UNTO. 

2  MACCABEES  XV.  88. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON     THE    POSSIBILITY,    PROBABILITY,    AND     NECESSITY    OF     A     DIVINE 
REVELATION. 

That  there  now  is,  and  that  tor  more  than  three  thousand  year;* 
there  has  been,  in  the  world,  a  separate  people  called  the  Jews,  who 
are  distinguished  by  peculiar  customs,  and  profess  a  peculiar  religion : 
—  Further,  that  there  now  is,  and  that  for  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies there  has  existed,  in  the  world,  a  reHgion  called  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  that  its  professors,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  appeal  to  certain 
books,  by  them  accounted  sacred,  as  the  basis  on  which  their  religion 
is  founded  :  —  These  are  facts  which  no  one  can  controvert. 

I.  The  volume,  to  which  Jews  and  Christians  thus  respectively 
appeal,  is  termed  the  bible,  that  is,  the  book,  by  way  of  eminence. 
It  comprises  a  great  number  of  ditferent  narratives  and  compositions, 
written  by  several  persons,  at  distant  periods,  in  different  languages, 
and  on  various  subjects.  Yet  all  of  these,  collectively,  claim  to  be  a 
DIVINE  REVELATION,  that  is,  a  discovci'y  afforded  by  God  to  man  of 
Himself  or  of  His  will,  over  and  above  what  He  has  made  known  by 
the  light  of  nature,  or  the  power  of  human  reason. 

The  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  of  three  kinds :  —  Thus,  some 
things  are  discernible  by  the  light  of  nature,  without  revelation :  of 
this  kind  is  the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
*'  for  his  invisible  things,  even  his  eternal  power  and  godhead,  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made."  Other  things  are  of  pure  and  simple  revela- 
tion, which  cannot  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature  :  such  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  salvation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  Others,  again, 
are  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  but  imperfectly,  and  therefore 
stand  in  need  of  a  revelation  to  give  them  further  proof  and  evidence ; 
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of  this  sort  are  a  future  state  and  eternal  rewards  and  punishments. 
But  of  what  degree  soever  the  revelation  may  be,  whether  partial  or 
entire,  whether  a  total  discovery  of  some  unknown  truths,  or  only  a 
fuller  and  clearer  manifestation  of  them,  it  must  be  supernatural,  and 
proceed  from  God. 

II.  Possibility  of  a  Divine  Revelation. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny,  that 
He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his  will 
to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  discoveries  made 
by  men  themselves,  in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own 
rational  faculties  and  powers.  For  if  the  power  of  God  be  almighty, 
it  must  extend  to  whatever  does  not  imply  a  contradiction,  which  can- 
not be  pretended  in  this  case.  We  cannot  distinctly  explain  the  origin 
of  our  ideas,  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  excited  or  impressed  upon 
the  human  mind  ;  but  we  know  that  these  ways  are  very  various.  And 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  author  of  our  being  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  communicate  ideas  to  our  minds,  for  informing  and  instructing  us 
in  those  things  which  Ave  are  deeply  concerned  to  know?  Our 
inability  clearly  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  no  just 
objection  against  it.  ^ 

And  as  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  God  can,  if  he  sees  fit, 
communicate  his  will  to  men  in  a  way  of  extraoidinary  revelation,  so 
he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  those,  to  whom  this  revela- 
tion is  originally  and  immediately  made,  a  full  and  certain  assurance 
that  it  is  a  true  divine  revelation.  This  is  a  natural  consequence ; 
for,  to  suppose  that  God  can  communicate  his  will  in  a  way  of  extra- 
ordinary revelation,  and  yet  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  sufficient 
assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  he  thus  reveals  his  will,  is 
evidently  absurd  and  contradictory.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  can 
reveal  his  will,  but  has  no  way  of  making  men  know  that  he  does  so ; 
which  is  a  most  unreasonable  limitation  of  the  divine  power  and 
wisdom.  He,  who  pretends  to  pronounce  that  this  is  impossible,  is 
bound  to  [)ronounce  where  the  impossibility  of  it  lies.  If  men  can 
communicate  their  thoughts  by  speech  or  language  in  such  a  way  as 
that  we  may  certainly  know  who  it  is  that  speaks  to  us,  it  would  be  a 
strange  thing  to  affirm  that  God,  on  supposition  of.his  communicating 
his  mind  and  will  to  any  person  or  persons  in  a  way  of  extraordinary 
revelation,  has  no  way  of  causing  his  rational  creatures  to  know  that 
it  is  He,  and  no  other,  who  makes  this  discovery  to  them.  To  admit 
the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to  deny  him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring 
contradiction.'^ 

III.  Since  then  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  it  is  possible 

'  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  a  distinguished  antagonist  of  revelation;  who  ob- 
serves, that  "  an  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  human  mind,  which  the  word 
inspiration  is  now  usud  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  tlian  the  ordinary  action  of 
mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind;  "  and  "  that  it  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
phenomenon,  merely  because  we  cannot  account  for  it."  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4G8.  4to.  edit. 

*  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  13 — 15. 
(8vo.  edit.)     Glasgow,  1819. 
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for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind,  let  us  in  the  next  place  con- 
sider the  PROBABILITY  of  such  a  revelation. 

1.  If  any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every 
age,  we  shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  a  God, 
who  did  not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  commerce  and  com- 
munication subsisted  between  God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  every  nation  pretended 
to  receive  from  their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legis- 
lators of  antiquity,  —  as  Zoroaster,  Minos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycur- 
gus,  Numa,  &c.  &c.  all  thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse 
with  heaven,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and 
institutions,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular 
power.'  And  what  gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  oracles, 
divinations,  and  auguries,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense 
entertained  by  mankind  of  their  own  ic/norance,  and  of  their  need  of  a 
supernatural  illumination ;  as  well  as  the  persuasion,  that  their  gods 
held  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave 
them  intelligence  of  future  things. 

2.  The  probability  of  a  divine  revelation  further  appears  from  this 
circumstance,  that  some  of  the  wisest  philosophers,  particularly  So- 
crates and  Plato,  confessed  that  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revela- 
tion to  instruct  them  in  matters  which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  morals,  they  acknowledged  that,  as  the 
state  of  the  world  then  was,  there  were  no  human  means  of  reforming 
it.  But  they  not  only  saAV  and  acknowledged  their  great  want  of  a 
divine  revelation  to  instruct  them  in  their  conduct  towards  God  and 
towards  man  ;  they  likewise  expressed  a  strong  hope  or  expectation, 
that  God  would,  at  some  future  time,  make  such  a  discovery  as  should 
dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were  involved.- 

IV.  From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  we  are  author- 
ised to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable,  but  also 
absolutely  necessary. 

1.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the  history  of  past  ages  has 
shown  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain  to  any  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  will  or  law  of  God,  of  the  ti'ue  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a 
future  state.  To  a  reflecting  and  observant  mind,  the  harmony, 
beauty,  and  wisdom  of  all  the  varied  works  of  creation  are  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  a  First  Great  Cause ;  and  the  continued  preservation 
of  all  things  in  their  order  attests  a  divine  and  superintending  Provi- 
dence. But  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  all  his  works  cannot  be 
perfectly  known  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  and  consequently  our 

'  This  fact  is  remarkably  confiiined  by  the  celebrated  heathen  geographer  Strabo,  whose 
observation  on  the  supposed  intercourse  between  mankind  and  the  Deity  is  too  striking  to 
be  omitted:  "  Whatever,"  says  he,  "  becomes  of  the  real  truth  of  these  relations,  this  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  men  did  believe  and  t/iink  them  true :  and,  for  this  reason,  prophets 
were  held  in  such  honour,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  sometimes  of  royal  dignity,  as  being 
persons  who  delivered  precepts  and  admonitions  from  the  gods,  both  while  they  lived,  and 
also  after  their  death.  Such  were  Tircsias,  Amphiaraus,  &c.  &c.  Such  were  Moses  and 
his  successors."     Strab.  Geogr.  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1084,  lOSr).  cd.  Oxon. 

*  Plato,  de  Rep.  lib.  iv.  and  vi.  and  Alcibiad.  ii.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  exhibited 
these  and  other  testimonies  at  length  in  his  discourse  on  the  Evidence  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  proposition  vi.     (Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 135.  folio  edit.) 
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knowledge  of  his  preceptive  will  or  law  is  equally  uncertain,  so  far 
as  his  works  disclose  it  or  philosophy  has  discovered  it.'  Indeed,  if 
Ave  examine  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  philosophers, 
we  shall  find  that  they  were  not  only  ignorant  of  many  important 
points  in  religion  which  revelation  has  discovered  to  us,  but  also  that 
endless  differences  and  inconsistencies  prevailed  among  them  in  points 
of  the  greatest  moment ;  while  some  of  them  taught  doctrines  which 
directly  tend  to  pi-omote  vice  and  wickedness  in  the  world ;  and  the 
influence  of  all,  in  rectifying  the  notions  and  reforming  the  lives  of 
mankind,  was  inconsiderable.  A  concise  statement  of  facts  will  con- 
firm and  illustrate  this  observation  : 

(1.)  The  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  and  worship  of 
God  were  dark,  confused,  and  impei-fect. 

While  some  pliilosophers  asserted  the  being  of  a  God,  otliers  openly  denied  it ; 
others,  again,  embraced,  or  pretended  to  embrace,  the  notion  of  a  multiplicity  of 
gods,  celestial,  aerial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal ;  while  others  represented  the  Deity 
as  a  corporeal  being  united  to  matter  by  a  necessary  connection,  and  subject  to 
an  immutable  fate.  As  every  country  had  its  peculiar  deities,  the  philosophers 
(whatever  might  be  their  private  sentiments)  sanctioned  and  defended  the  religion 
of  the  state ;  and  urged  a  conformity  to  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  citizen.  They 
"  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers ;  devoutly  frequented  the 
temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes,  condescending  to  act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of 
superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments  of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal 
robes."  *  It  is  true  that  insulated  passages  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  philosophers,  which  apparently  indicate  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
divine  attributes  and  perfections.  These  and  similar  passages  are  sometimes  re- 
garded with  a  Christian  eye,  and  thence  acquire  a  borrowed  sanctity  :  but,  in 
order  to  discover  their  real  value,  they  must  be  brought  to  their  own  standard,  and 
must  be  interpreted  upon  principles  strictly  pagan,  in  which  case  the  context  will 
be  found  either  to  claim  such  perfections  for  the  deified  mortals  and  heroes  of  the 
popular  theology,  or  to  connect  them  with  some  of  those  physiological  principles 
which  were  held  by  the  difTerent  philosophical  sects,  and  effectually  subverted  the 
great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  one  supreme  Creator.*     The  religion  of  the 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  peruse,  with  equal  pleasure  and  iustruction,  Dr. 
Ellis's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  "  Knowledge  of  Divine  Thiugs  from  Revelation,  not  from 
Reason  or  Nature,"  i)ublished  many  years  since  at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London  in 
1811.  8vo.  Dr.  E.  also  threw  the  substance  of  this  treatise  into  a  single  discourse,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  the  preceding  by  those  who  may  not  be  able  to  command  the 
requisite  leisure  for  reading  a  large  volume.  The  discourse  in  question  is  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  well-known  and  excellent  collection  of  tracts  intitled  "  The  Scholar 
armed  against  the  Errors  of  the  Time;"  and  is  intitled  "An  Enquiry,  whence  cometh 
Wisdom  and  Understanding  to  Man?  "  It  shows  satisfactorily,  that  Religion  and  lan- 
guage entered  the  world  by  divine  revelation,  without  the  aid  of  which  man  had  not  been- 
a  rational  or  religious  creature;  that  nothing  can  oblige  the  conscience  but  the  revealed 
will  of  God;  and  that  such  a  thing  as  the  law  of  nature  never  existed  but  hi  the  human 
imagination.  Hie  same  argument  is  also  discussed  ia  an  able  but  anonymous  tract  (now 
of  rare  occurrence,  and  known  to  be  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Paton,  a  divine  of  the 
Scottish  church),  intitled  "  An  Attempt  to  show  that  the  Knowledge  of  God  has,  in  all 
Ages,  been  derived  from  Re\'clation  or  Tradition,  not  from  Nature."  Glasgow,  1773.  8vo. 

'^  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  .'JO. 

'  Dr.  Ireland,  Pagainsm  and  Christianity  compared,  pp.  46,  47.  Franks's  Essay  on  the 
Use  and  Necessity  of  Revelation,  p.  44.  "  Tliesc  ideas  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe,"  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  "  were  precisely  the  same  which  the  Brahmins  had  adopted  in  India,  a.ul 
according  to  which  they  reguluted  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  "Wherever  the  dominion  of  false  religion  is  completely  established,  the  body  of 
the  people  gain  nothing  by  the  greatest  improvements  in  knowledge.  Their  philosophers 
conceal  from  them,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  the  truths  which  they  have  discovered,  and 
labour  to  support  that  fabric  of  superstition  wliich  it  was  their  duty  to  have  overturned." 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Ancient  India,  pp.  283,  284. 
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ancient  Persians  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  on  their  belief  in  one 
supreme  God,  who  made  and  governs  the  world.*  But  a  devotion  founded  on  a 
principle  so  pure  as  this,  if  it  survived  the  first  ages  after  the  flood,  which  cannot 
be  proved,  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  been  early  exchanged  for  the  Sablan 
i<lolatry  ;  the  blind  and  superstitious  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  sun,  the 
planets,  and  the  fire  ^,  the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  winds. 

In  consequence  of  these  discordant  sentiments,  the  grossest  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry prevailed  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations.  They  believed  in  the  existence 
of  many  co-ordinate  deities,  and  the  number  of  inferior  deities  was  infinite  ^ :  they 
deified  dead,  and  sometimes  living,  persons  ;  the  former  often  out  of  injudicious 
gratitude,  the  latter  usually  out  of  base  and  sordid  flattery.  According  to  the 
vulgar  estimation,  there  were  deities  that  presided  over  every  distinct  nation,  every 
distinct  city,  every  inconsiderable  town,  every  grove,  every  river,  every  fountain. 
Athens  was  full  of  statues  dedicated  to  different  deities.  Imperial  Rome,  from 
political  principles,  adopted  all  the  gods  which  were  adored  by  the  nations  who 
had  yielded  to  her  victorious  arms,  and  thought  to  eternise  her  empire  by  crowding 
them  all  into  the  capital.  Temples  and  fanes  were  erected  to  all  the  passions,  dis- 
eases, fears,  and  evils,  to  which  mankind  are  subject.  Suited  to  the  various  cha- 
racters of  the  divinities  were  the  rites  of  their  worship.  Some  were  vindictive 
and  sanguinary  ;  othei's  were  jealous,  wrathful,  or  deceivers ;  and  all  of  them  were 
unchaste,  adulterous,  or  incestuous.  Not  a  few  of  them  were  monsters  of  the 
grossest  vice  and  wickedness  :  and  their  rites  were  absurd,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
and  often  consisted  of  mere  unmixed  crime,  shameless  dissipation,  and  debauchery. 
Prostitution,  in  all  its  deformity,  was  systematically  annexed  to  various  pagan 
temples,  was  often  a  principal  source  of  their  revenues,  and  was,  in  some  countries, 
even  compulsory  upon  the  female  population.  Other  impurities  were  solemnly  prac- 
tised by  them  in  their  temples,  and  in  public,  from  the  very  thought  of  which  our 
minds  revolt.  Besides  the  numbers  of  men  who  were  killed  in  the  bloody  sports 
and  spectacles  instituted  in  honour  of  their  deities,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  propitiate  them.''     Boys  were  whipped  on  the  altar  of  Diana,  sometimes  till  they 

'  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

'  Leland's  Advant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christ.  Rev.  vol.  i.  pp.  59.  79. 

3  Thus,  the  Chaldeans  had  twelve  principal  deities,  according  to  the  number  of  months 
in  the  year;  and  Zoroaster,  the  great  Persian  reformer,  taught  the  Medians  and  Persians 
that  there  were  two  spirits  or  beings  subordinate  to  one  supreme,  eternal,  and  self-existent 
being,  viz.  Oromasdes,  the  angel  of  light  and  promoter  of  happiness  and  virtue,  and  Ari- 
manes,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  author  of  misery  and  vice.  —  Varro  makes  three  sorts  of 
heathen  theology;  —  the  fabulous,  invented  by  the  poets; — the  phi/slcal,  or  that  of  the 
philosophers;  and  civil  or  popular,  which  last  was  instituted  in  the  several  cities  and 
countries.  —  The  Greek  theology  was  thus  distinguished  : — 1.  God,  who  rules  overall 
things;  —  2.  The  gods,  who  were  supposed  to  govern  above  the  moon  ; — 3.  The  demons, 
whose  jurisdiction  was  in  the  air  below  it;  —  aud,  4.  The  heroes,  or  souls  of  dead  men,  who 
were  imagined  to  preside  over  terrestrial  affairs.  And,  besides  all  these,  the  evil  demons 
were  worshipped,  from  fear  of  the  miscliief  they  might  commit.  These  facts  will  account 
for  the  prodigious  multitude  of  heathen  deities,  of  which  Hesiod  computes  thirty  thousand 
to  be  hovering  about  the  earth  in  the  air,  unless  he  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  an  in- 
definite number.  — Orpheus  reckoned  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-five;  VaiTO  enumerated 
three  hundred  Jupiters;  although  he  himself,  together  with  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  some  other 
eminent  philosophers,  wcire  ashamed  of  the  heathen  deities,  and  believed  that  there  is  but 
one  God. 

^  The  chief  oracles  among  the  heathens  appointed  human  sacrifices  :  as  that  at  Delphi, 
that  of  Dodona,  and  that  of  Jupiter  Saotcs.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Phoenicians  and 
Canaanites,  in  times  of  great  calamity,  for  their  kings  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  sons,  whom 
they  loved  best;  and  it  was  common  both  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  their  children.  Further,  the  Egyptians,  the  Athenians,  and  Lace- 
demonians, and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Greeks;  —  the  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Ger- 
mans, Gauls,  and  Britons;  — in  short,  all  the  heathen  nations  throughout  the  world  offered 
human  sacrifices  upon  their  altars;  and  this,  not  on  certain  emergencies  and  imminent 
dangers  only,  but  constantly,  and  in  some  places  cTery  day.  Upon  extraordinary  acci- 
dents, multitudes  were  sacrificed  at  once  to  their  sanguinary  deities.  Thus,  during  the 
battle  between  the  Sicilian  army  under  Gclon  and  the  Carthaginians  under  Amikar,  in 
Sicily,  the  latter  remained  in  his  camp,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  deities  of  his  countiy,  and 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile  the  bodies  of  numerous  victims.  (Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  1G7-) 
When  Agathocles  was  about  to  besiege  Carthage,  its  inhabitants,  seeing  the  extrcmitv  t  j 
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died.  How  many  lovely  infants  did  the  Carthaginians  sacrifice  to  their  implacable 
god  Moloch  !  What  numbers  of  human  victims,  in  times  of  public  danger,  did  they 
immolate,  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  offended  deities  ! 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mysteries  were  designed  to  instruct  the  people  in  the 
principles  of  true  religion  and  of  true  morality ;  and  ingenious  and  learned  men 
have  laboured  to  represent  them  in  this  light,  and  also  to  show  how  well  calculated 
they  are  for  this  end.  "  They  have  said,  that  the  errors  of  polytheism  were  de- 
tected and  exposed,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  unity  '  and  supreme  govern- 
ment taught  and  explained  in  them ;  that  the  initiated  became  bound  by  solemn 
engagements  to  reform  their  lives,  and  to  devote  themselves  strictly  to  the  practice 
and  cultivation  of  purity  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  was 
extensive;  and  their  influence  great:  — '  initiantur,'  says  Cicero,  '^ gentes  orarum 
ultima^ 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  priests  of  the  mysteries  were  highly  ostentatious  of  their 
own  morality,  and  zealous  in  their  professions  to  regenerate  the  people.  But  the 
means  which  they  employed  were  neither  suitable  nor  adequate  to  that  end ;  nor 
did  they  answer  it.  The  mysteries,  which,  it  has  been  pretended,  were  calculated 
to  produce  it,  served  only,  in  fact,  to  explain  some  of  the  subjects  of  mythology, 
and  to  promote  the  designs  of  human  policy  —  to  inspire  heroism,  and  to  secure 
civil  subordination  and  obedience.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  ask,  if  they  contributed 
at  all  to  change  the  people's  polytheistical  opinions,  or  to  improve  their  morals  ? 
Did  they  not,  in  place  of  becoming  better  by  them,  degenerate  daily  ?  were  they 
not  oppressed  more  and  more  by  superstition,  and  dissol  ed  in  vice  ?  Did  not 
some  of  the  best  and  wisest  philosophers  disapprove  of  the  mysteries  ?  Alcibiades 
mocked  the  gods  —  Anaxagoras  was  expelled  by  the  Athenians  for  the  neglect  of 
them.  Socrates  certainly  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  mysteries — he  was  not 
initiated  into  them  ;  and  circumstances  attending  them  have  been  suggested  which 
ought  to  render  their  moral  tendency  more  than  suspicious. 

"They  were  celebrated  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  They  were  frequently  conducted  under  the  patronage  of  the  most  licen- 
tious and  sensual  deities.  The  most  indecent  objects  were  exhibited,  and  carried 
in  procession.  '  It  is  a  shame,'  saith  the  Apostle,  'even  to  speak  of  those  things 
which  were  done  of  them  in  secret.'  At  last  they  became  so  infamous,  in  respect 
both  of  morality  and  good  order,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  them. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  the  mysteries  could  have  any  good  effect  on  the 
morals  of  the  people.  It  might  excite  the  ambition  of  a  few,  to  be  told  that  the 
gods  were  nothing  more  than  eminent  men  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  to  disgust  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  to  render  them  completely  unbelieving  and  irreligious. 
Besides,  considering  how  few  were  initiated,  the  influence  of  the  mysteries,  even 
supposing  them  to  have  had  a  beneficial  influence,  mvist  have  been  very  small  on  the 

which  they  were  reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  anger  of  Saturn;  because, 
instead  of  offering  up  children  of  noble  descent  (who  were  usually  sacrificed),  there  had 
been  fraudulently  substituted  for  them  the  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  Two  hun- 
dred children  of  the  l)est  families  in  Carthage  were  therefore  immolated,  to  propitiate  the 
offended  divinity;  to  whom  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens  voluntarily  sacriticed  them- 
selves, from  a  sense  of  their  guilt  of  this  pretended  crime.  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  c.  14.)  On 
another  occasion,  the  Carthaginians  having  obtained  a  victory,  immolated  the  handsomest 
of  their  captives,  the  flame  of  whose  funeral  pile  was  so  great  as  to  set  their  camp  on  fire, 
(lb.  lib.  XX.  c.  65.)  Lactantius  (Divin.  lustit.  lib.  i.  c.  21.)  has  recorded  numerous 
similar  horrid  sacrifices  of  human  victims.  Besides  the  preceding  authorities,  the  reader 
will  find  numerous  additional  testimonies,  drawn  from  classic  authors,  in  Dr.  Ilarwood's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill — 116.;  Mr.  Bryant's  Analysis  of  An- 
cient Mythology,  vol.  ii.  pp.224.  266.  .312.;  and  also  in  Dr.  Lcland's  Advantage  and 
Necessity  of  the  Cliristian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  ch.  7.  pp.  134 — 157. 

'  Dr.  Hill  (Essays  on  the  Institutions,  &c.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  52.)  is  of  opinion,  after 
many  eminent  writers,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God  was  taught  in  the  mysteries. 
See  also  Bp.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  But  Dr.  Lcland  has 
long  since  examined  the  various  proofs  adduced  in  support  of  this  sentiment;  and  has 
shown  that  tliere  is  great  reason  to  think  that  the  notion  of  the  Deity  taught  in  the  mys- 
teries was  not  a  right  and  just  one;  and  even  if  it  were  so,  that  it  would  have  been  of  little 
use,  as  it  was  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  under  the  strictest  seal  of  secrecy,  Ad- 
vant.  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  158—196. 
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mass  of  the  people.  Farther,  the  initiated  were  prohibited,  under  a  solemn  oath,  ever 
to  reveal  the  mysteries.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  they  might  themselves  derive 
from  them,  they  could  communicate  none  to  others ;  nor  could  the  impression, 
however  strong  during  the  initiation,  be  always  retained  with  equal  strength  during 
life.  On  the  whole,  taking  the  account  even  of  those  who  favour  them,  the  mys- 
teries neither  diminished  the  influence  of  polytheism  nor  promoted  the  belief  of 
the  divine  unity  ;  —  they  contributed  rather  to  the  increase  of  superstition,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  licentiousness  and  vice.  If  they  were  designed,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  to  show  that  the  public  religion  had  no  foundation  in  truth  —  to  hold  it 
up  to  contempt  —  what  could  have  a  worse  efiect  on  the  mind  of  the  people? 
what  moi'e  injurious  to  religious  and  moral  principles  and  practice,  than  to  exhibit 
the  whole  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  as  a  trick  and  imposition —  as  reared 
by  falsehood  and  maintained  by  hypocrisy  ?  "  ^ 

But  whatever  motives  may  have  induced  the  first  inventors  of  mysteries  to  intro- 
duce them,  the  fact  is,  that  they  neither  did  nor  could  correct  the  polytheistic  notions 
or  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  became  greatly  cor- 
rupted ;  consequently  they  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  people,  and  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  idolatrous  practices.  All  men,  indeed,  under  pain  of  dis- 
pleasing the  gods,  frequented  the  temples  and  offered  sacrifices ;  but  the  priests  made 
it  not  theii"  business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual  in 
their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the  priests  assured 
them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked  no  farther.  "  Lustrations  and 
processions  were  much  easier  than  a  steady  course  of  virtue  ;  and  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  which  atoned  for  the  want  of  it,  was  much  more  convenient  tlum  a  holy 
life."  Those  who  were  diligent  in  the  observance  of  the  sacred  customary  rites 
were  considered  as  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of  religion  ;  but  no  farther  regard 
was  had  to  their  morals,  than  as  the  state  was  concerned.  It  cannot  therefore 
excite  surprise,  that  the  polytheistical  religion  was  every  where  preferred  to  virtue ; 
and  that  a  contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it. 

(2.)  They  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

The  notion  of  a  Creative  Power,  that  could  produce  things  out  of  nothing,  was 
above  the  reach  of  their  natural  conceptions.  Hence  one  sect  of  philosophers^ 
held  that  the  world  was  eternal ;  another  ^  that  it  was  formed  in  its  present  admir- 
able order  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  innumerable  atoms  ;  and  another  *,  that  it 
was  made  by  chance ;  while  those  who  believed  it  to  have  a  beginning  in  tiaie, 
knew  not  by  what  gradations,  nor  in  what  manner,  the  universe  was  raised  into  its 
present  beauty  and  order. 

(3.)  They  were  also  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  Ciiuse  of 
the  depravity  and  misery  which  actually  exist  among  mankind. 

The  more  judicious  heathens  saw  and  lamented  the  universal  tendency  of  men  to 
commit  wickedness  ;  but  they  were  ignorant  of  its  true  source.  They  acknow- 
ledged, generally,  that  the  chief  good  of  man  consisted  in  'the  practice  of  virtue  ; 
but  they  complained  of  an  irregular  sway  in  the  wills  of  men,  which  rendered  their 
precepts  of  little  use  :  and  they  could  not  assign  any  reason  why  mankind,  who 
have  the  noblest  faculties  of  any  beings  upon  earth,  should  yet  generally  pursue' 
their  destruction  with  as  much  industry  as  the  beasts  avoid  it. 

(4.)  Equally  ignorant  were  the  heathens  of  any  means,  ordained 
and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation  could  be 
effected  between  God  and  man,  and  His  mercy  exercised,  without  the 
violation  of  His  justice  ;  and  by  which  the  pardon  of  sinners  might  not 
only  be  made  consistent  with  the  wisdom  of  His  government,  and  the 
lionour  of  His  laws,  but  also  the  strongest  assurances  might  be  given 
them  of  pardon,  and  restoration  to  the  divine  favour. 

'  Dr.  Kanken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  180,  181.     Gla.<;gow,  1822.  8vo. 

*  The  Peripatetics.  ^  Democritns  and  his  followers.  *  The  Epicureans. 
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"  Man  is  not  only  a  subject  of  the  divine  government,  and  tlierefore  in  the 
highest  degree  concerned  to  know  the  divine  law,  that  he  may  obey  it ;  but  he  is 
also  a  rebel  subject,  and  therefore  in  the  highest  degi'ee  concerned  to  discover  the 
means  of  restoration  to  the  favour  of  God.  Man  has  violated  such  precejits  of  the 
divine  law  as  are  discovered  and  acknowledged  either  by  reason  or  revelation  ;  — 
such  precepts,  for  instance,  as  require  him  to  be  thankful  to  his  Maker,  and  sincere, 
just,  and  kind  to  his  fellow-man.  These  things  may  be  considered  here  us  known  to 
be  parts  of  the  law  of  God  ;  because  those  philosophers  who  acknowledge  God,  gene- 
rally agi'ee  that  these  are,  plainly,  duties  of  man.  But  all  men  have  violated  the 
precepts  which  require  these  things.  The  first  interest  of  all  men  is,  therefore,  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means,  if  there  be  any,  of  reconciliation  to  God,  and  re- 
instatement in  the  character  and  privileges  of  faithful  sulijects.  To  be  thus  recon- 
ciled and  reinstated,  men  must  be  pardoned  ;  and  pardon  is  an  act  of  mere  mercy. 
But  of  the  mercy  of  God  there  are  no  proofs  in  his  Providence."  '  The  light  of 
nature,  indeed,  showed  their  guilt  to  the  most  reflecting  of  tiie  ancient  philosophers; 
but  it  could  not  show  them  a  remedy.  From  the  consideration  of  the  divine  good- 
ness, as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  some  of  them  indulged  the  hope  that 
the  Almighty  might,  in  some  way  or  other  (though  to  them  inscrutable),  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but,  in  what  manner,  revelation  only  could  inform  them.  That  God  will 
receive  returning  sinners,  and  accept  repentance  instead  of  perfect  obedience  ;  and 
that  lie  will  not  require  something  further  for  the  vindication  of  his  justice,  and  of 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  laws  and  government,  and  for  more  etTectually  ex- 
pressing his  indignation  against  sin,  before  lie  will  restore  men  to  their  forfeited 
privileges,  —  they  coidd  not  be  assured.  For  it  cannot  be  positively  proved  from 
any  of  the  divine  attributes,  that  God  is  absolutely  obliged  to  pardon  all  creatures 
all  their  sins,  at  all  times,  barely  and  immediately  upon  their  repenting.  There 
arises,  therefore,  from  nature,  no  sufficient  comfort  to  sinners,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
anxious  and  endless  solicitude  about  the  means  of  appeasing  the  Deity.  Hence  the 
various  ways  of  sacrificing,  and  numberless  superstitions,  which  overspread  the 
heathen  world,  were  so  little  satisfactory  to  the  wiser  part  of  mankind,  even  in  those 
times  of  dai'kness,  that  the  more  reflecting  philosophers  could  not  forbear  frequently 
declaring'^  that  they  thought  those  rites  could  avail  little  or  nothing  towards  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  a  provoked  God,  but  that  something  was  wanting,  though  they 
knew  not  what. 

(5.)  They  were  ignorant,  at  least  they  taught  nothing,  of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue,  and  perse- 
verance in  it. 

Some  of  their  philosophers  forbad  men  to  pray  to  the  gods  to  make  them  good  *, 
which,  they  said,  they  ought  to  do  themselves ;  while  others  equalled  themselves  to 
the  gods'*;  for  these,  they  affirmed,  "  are  what  they  are  by  nature;  the  wise  man  is 
what  he  is  by  his  own  industry."* — "The  gods  excel  not  a  wise  man  in  happiness, 
though  they  excel  him  in  the  duration  of  happiness."*' 

(6.)  They  had  only  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  sumvwm  homnu 
or  supreme  felicity  of  man. 

Ou  this  topic,  indeed,  Cicero  informs  us,  that  there  was  so  great  a  dissension 
among  the  philosophers,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  their  ditferent 
sentiments.  At  the  same  time  he  states  the  opuiions  of  more  than  twenty  philoso- 
phers, all  of  which  are  equally  extravagant  and  absurd.'  Not  to  enter  into  un- 
necessary details,  we  may  remark  that,  while  one  sect**  aflirmed  that  virtue  was  the 
sole  good,  and  its  own  reward,  another "  rejected  that  notion  in  the  case  of  virtue 
in  distress,  and  ma<le  the  good  things  of  this  life  a  necessary  ingredient  of  happiness ; 

'  Dr.  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infitk-l  Philosopliy,  p.  16. 

-  Sec  particularly  Plato's  Alcibiailcs,  ii.  throughout. 

'  Tlic  Stoics.     See  Seneca,  cpist.  31.  (op.  toni.  iii.  p.  99.  ed.  Bipont.) 

•  Ibid.  ep.  92.  (tom.  iii.  p.  386.)  '  Ibid.  cp.  53.  (torn.  iii.  p.  1.').').) 

•  Ibid.  cp.  73.  (torn.  iii.  p.  242.) 

'  According  to  Varro,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  opinions  concerning  the  chief 
good.     Au^Mistin.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  xix.  e.'l. 

•  The  Stoics.  "  The  Peripatetics. 
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and  a  third'  set  up  pleasure,  or  at  least  indolence  and  freedom  from  pain,  as  the 
final  good  which  men  ought  to  propose  to  themselves.  On  these  discordant  opi- 
nions, Cicero  very  justly  remarks,  that  they  who  do  not  agree  in  stating  what  is  the 
chief  end  or  good,  must  of  course  differ  in  the  ivhole  system  of  precepts  for  the  con- 
duct of  life/^ 

(7.)  They  had  weak  and  miperfect  notions  of  the  immortality  of"  tlie 
soul,  which  was  absolutely  denied  by  many  philosophers  as  a  vulgar 
error,  while  others  represented  it  as  altogether  uncertain,  and  as 
having  no  solid  foundation  for  its  support. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  human  soul,  various  and  most  contradictory  sen- 
timents prevailed.  Its  existence  after  death  was  denied  by  many  of  the  Peripate- 
tics, or  followers  of  Aristotle,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  that  philosopher's  own 
opinion.  On  this  important  topic  the  Stoics  had  no  settled  or  consistent  scheme ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  a  professed  tenet  of  their  school, 
nor  was  it  ever  reckoned  among  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Stoic  sect.  And  even 
among  those  philosophers  who  expressly  taught  this  doctrine,  considerable  doubt 
and  uncertainty  appear  to  have  prevailed.  Thus  Socrates,  shortly  before  his  death, 
tells  his  friends,  "  I  hope  I  am  now  going  to  good  men,  though  this  I  would  not 
take  upon  me  peremptorily  to  assert ;  but,  that  I  shall  go  to  the  gods,  lords  that 
are  absolutely  good,  this,  if  I  can  affirm  any  thing  of  this  kind,  I  would  certainly 
affirm.  And  for  this  reason  I  do  not  take  it  ill  that  I  am  to  die,  as  otherwise  1 
should  do ;  but  I  am  in  good  hope  that  there  is  something  remaining  for  those  wlio 
are  dea<l,  and  that  it  will  then  be  much  better  for  good  than  for  bad  men."  ^  The 
same  philosopher  afterwards  expressed  himself  still  more  doubtfully,  and  said,  tliat 
though  he  should  be  mistaken,  he  did  at  least  gain  thus  much,  that  the  expectation 
of  it  made  him  less  uneasy  while  he  lived,  and  his  error  would  die  with  him ;  and  he 
concludes  in  the  following  terms  :  —  "I  am  going  out  of  the  world,  and  you  are  to 
continue  in  it;  but  which  of  us  has  the  better  part,  is  a  secret  to  every  one  but 
God."* 

What  has  been  said  of  Socrates  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  Plato,  the 
most  eminent  of  his  disciples ;  but  they  greatly  weakened  and  obscured  their  doc- 
trine relative  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  blending  with  it  that  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  and  other  fictions,  as  well  as  by  sometimes  expx-essing  themselves 
in  a  very  wavering  and  uncertain  manner  concerning  it.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that,  though  there  were  several  sects  of  philosophers,  who  professed  to  derive  their 
original  from  Socrates,  scarcely  any  of  them  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul  as 
the  doctrine  of  their  schools,  except  Plato  and  his  disciples ;  and  many  of  (hose 
treated  it  as  absolutely  uncertain. 

Cicero  is  justly  considered  as  among  the  most  eminent  of  those  philosophers  who 
argued  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  he  laboured  under  tlie  same  uncertainty 
that  distressed  their  minds.  Though  he  has  treated  the  subject  at  considerable 
length,  and  has  brought  forward  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine;  yet,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  several  opinions  concerning  the  nature  and 
duration  of  the  soul,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  is  true,  God  alone  knows  ;  and  which 
is  most  probable,  a  very  great  question."^  And  he  introduces  one  complaining, 
that,  while  he  was  reading  the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  thought 
himself  convinced;  but,  as  soon  as  he  laid  aside  the  book  and  began  to  reason  with 
himself,  his  conviction  was  gone.  All  which  gave  Seneca  just  occasion  to  say,  that 
"immortality,  however  desirable,  was  rather  promised  than  proved  by  those  great 
men."*'  AVhile  the  followers  of  these  great  philosophers  were  thus  perplexed  with 
doubts,  others  of  the  heathen  entertained  the  most  gloomy  notions, —  imagining 
either  that  they  should  be  removed  from  one  body  to  another  and  be  perpetual 
wanderers,  or  contemplating  the  grave  as  their  eternal  habitation',  and  sadly  com- 

'  The  Epicureans.  ^  Cicero,  Acad.  Quest,  lib.  i.  in  fine. 

^  riato,  Phaidon.  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  143.  ed.  Bipont.) 

*  Apol.  Socratis,  in  tine  (op.  torn.  i.  p.  96.). 

'  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quasst.  lib.  i.  '^  Seneca,  ep.  102.     See  also  ep.  117. 

'  It  is  called  Domvs  Aeterna  in  many  inscriptions.  Gruter,  Corpus  Inscriptionum, 
p  dcclx.  5.  dccxc.  5.  dccccxiii.  6,  &c.  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, p.  293. 
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plaining  tliat  tbe  sun  and  stars  could  set  and  rise  again,  but  that  man,  when  his  day 
was  set,  must  lie  down  in  darkness,  and  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep.^ 

(8.)  If  the  philosophers  were  thus  uncertain  concerning  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  their  ideas  were  equally  confused  respecting  the 
certainty  of  the  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state, 
and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

For,  though  the  poets  had  prettily  fancied,  and  have  pourtrayed  in  beautiful  and 
glowing  verse,  the  joys  of  elysium,  or  a  place  and  state  of  bliss,  and  the  miseries  of 
tartarus,  or  hell;  and  though  the  ancient  philosophers  and  legislators  were  sensible 
of  the  importance  to  society  and  also  of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments,  yet  they  generally  discarded  them  as  vain  and  superstitious  terrors; 
and  rejected  the  very  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a  childish  and  sense- 
less fable.*^  Hence,  in  progress  of  time  they  were  disregarded  and  ridiculed  even 
among  the  vulgar,  who  consequently  had  no  notion  whatever  concerning  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  Their  poets,  it  is  true,  made  frequent  mention  of  the  ghosts 
of  departed  men  appearing  in  a  visible  form,  and  retaining  their  former  shape  in 
the  shades  below ;  yet  by  these  representations  (if  they  mean  any  thing)  they  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  soul,  after  this  life,  passes  into  another  state,  and  is  then 
invested  with  a  body  composed  of  light  aerial  particles,  altogether  different  from 
those  of  which  it  had  previously  been  composed  ;  but  that  the  gross  matter,  which 
they  saw  laid  in  the  grave  and  turn  to  corruption,  or  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  had  been  scattered  in  the  air,  should  ever  be  again 
collected  together,  raised  from  the  dead,  and  revivified  ;  —  of  this  the  most  spe- 
culative philosophers  never  entertained  the  slightest  conception. 

This  uncertainty  concerning  those  great  and  fundamental  truths  was  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  both  in  principle  and  practice.  In  principle,  it  naturally  led 
mankind  to  call  in  question  the  providence,  justice,  and  goodness  of  God,  when  they 
observed  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  calamities  of  the  righteous,  without 
being  sure  that  either  of  them  should  suffer  or  be  rewarded  in  another  state;  or 
else  to  doubt  whether  there  really  was  any  essential  difference  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  and  whether  it  did  not  wliolly  depend  upon  the  institution  of  men.  In  prac- 
tice, hope  and  fear  are  the  two  things  which  chiefly  govern  mankind,  and  influence 
them  in  their  actions;  and  they  must,  of  course,  govern  and  influence,  more  or  less, 
in  proportion  to  the  certainty  there  is,  that  the  things  feared  and  hoped  for  are  real, 

'  Soles  occidere  ct  redire  possunt : 
Nobis,  quum  scmel  occidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.  Catullus,  V. 

Of  the  utterly  hopeless  sorrow  of  the  heathens  beyond  the  grave,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  fi'om  the  following  Pagan  inscription,  copied  by  Dr.  Maitland  from  the  right-hand 
wall  of  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  in  the  Vatican  Musciunat  Rome: — 
C.  IVLIVS  MAXIMVS 
ANN.  ir.  M.  V. 
ATROX  O  rORTVNA  TRVCI  QVAE  FVNERE  GAVDES 

QVID  MIHI  TAM  SVBITO  MAXIMUS  ERIPITVR 

QVI  MODO  IVCVNDUS  GREMIO  SVPERESSE  SOLEBAT 

HIC  LAl'IS  IN  TVMVLO  NUNC  lACET  ECCE  MATElt, 

Cains  Julius  Maximiis, 

(a-cd) 
2  years  and  li^■c  months. 
O  relentless  Fortimo,  who  delif!;htcst  in  cruel  death, 
Why  is  Maximus  so  early  snatched  from  me? 
He,  who  lately  used  to  lie,  beloved,  on  my  bosom. 
Tills  stone  now  marks  his  tomb  —  behold  his  mother. 

(Maitland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  p.  42.) 
^  Omnibus  a  supremo  die  eadcm,  quns  ante  primum  :  nee  mngis  a  mortc  sensus  ullus  ant 

corpori,  nut  animac,  quam  ante   natalcm. .  .  .  Pueriliuni  ista  dcliramcntorum,  avidse- 

quc  nunquam   desinere  mortalitatis  commenta  sunt.     Similis  et  dc  asscrvandis  corporibus 
homiinnn  ac  rcvivisccndi  promissa  Dcmocrito  vanitas  .  .  .  I'lin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.5. 

Ncquc  cnim  asscntior  iis,  (pii  luce  nnj)er  dissercrc  coepcrunt,  cum  corporibus  simul 
animos  interirc,  atquc  omnia  mortc  dclcri.     Cicero,  dc  Aniicitia,  c.  3. 
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and  the  rewards  and  punishments  assuredly  to  be  expected.  And  as  the  corrupt 
inclinations  of  human  nature  will  overcome  any  fear,  the  foundation  of  wliicli  is 
but  doubtful ;  so  these,  being  let  loose  and  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  future 
account,  will  of  course  carry  men  into  all  manner  of  wickedness.  Nor  is  it  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  they  are  under  the  restraint  of  human  laws ;  since  it  is  certain 
that  very  great  degrees  of  wickedness  may  be  both  harboured  in  the  heart,  and 
carried  into  execution,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  that  human  authority  can  do  to 
prevent  it.' 

2.  From  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  which  (we  have  seen)  pre- 
vailed among  some  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
those  fundamental  truths  which  are  the  great  barriers  of  virtue  and 
religion,  it  is  evident  that  the  heathens  had  no  perfect  scheme  of  moral 
rules  for  piety  and  good  manners.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  philosophers,  they  never  inculcated  the  duty  of  loving  our 
enemies  and  of  forgiving  injuries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  ac- 
counted revenge  to  be  not  only  lawful,  but  commendable.  Pride  and 
the  love  of  popular  applause  (the  subduing  of  which  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  true  virtue)  were  esteemed  the  best  and  greatest  incentives 
to  virtue  and  noble  actions ;  suicide  was  regarded  as  the  strongest 
mark  of  heroism ;  and  the  perpetrators  of  it,  instead  of  being 
branded  with  infamy,  were  commended  and  celebrated  as  men  of  noble 
minds.  But  the  interior  acts  of  the  soul,  —  the  adultery  of  the  eye 
and  the  murder  of  the  heart,  —  were  little  regarded.  On  the  con- 
ti-ary,  the  philosophers  countenanced,  both  by  arguments  and  example, 
the  most  flagitious  practices.  Thus  theft,  as  is  well  known,  was  per- 
mitted in  Egypt  and  in  Sparta^:  Plato ^  taught  the  expedience  and 
lawfulness  of  exposing  children  in  particular  cases,  and  Aristotle,  also, 
of  abortion.*  The  exposure  of  infants,  and  the  putting  to  death  of 
children  who  were  weak  or  imperfect  in  form,  was  allowed  at  Sparta 
by  Lycurgus'^ :  at  Athens,  the  great  seat  and  nursery  of  philosophers, 
the  women  were  treated  and  disposed  of  as  slaves^,  and  it  Avas  enacted 
that  "  infants,  which  appeared  to  be  maimed  should  either  be  killed 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Letter  ii.  (vol.  iv.  p.  105.  of  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiri- 
dion Theologicum,  Oxford,  1792.) 

*  Died.  Sic.  lib.  i.     Plutarch,  in  Lycurgo.   . 

^  Plato  do  Republica,  lib.  v.  At  Rome,  infanticide  was  regulated  by  the  laws  of  Ro- 
iTudu.s;  and  this  horrid  practice  was  approved  both  by  Plutarch  and  Seneca.  See  Jenkin's 
Rrasonableness  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.  At  Rome,  a  new-born  infant  was  not  held 
lei,dtimate,  unless  the  father,  or  in  his  absence  some  person  for  him,  lifted  it  up  from  the 
ground  {terra  levasset)  and  placed  it  on  his  bosom.  Hence  the  phrase  tollere  filium,  to 
educate,  uon  tollere,  to  expose.  But  even  when  his  children  were  grown  iip,  their  father 
might  imprison,  scourge,  send  them  bound  to  work  in  the  country,  and  also  put  them  to 
death  by  any  punishment  he  pleased,  if  they  deserved  it.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities, 
p.  47.  5th  edit. 

*  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  *  Terent.  Hccyra. 

"  In  republican  Athens,  ??ian  was  every  thing,  and  woman  nothing.  "Women  were 
literally  the  serfs  of  tlie  family  inheritance,  whether  that  inheritance  consisted  in  land 
or  money;  they  were  made,  with  other  property,  a  subject  of  testamentary  bequest 
(I)cmosth.  1 .  Orat.  contra  Aphobum.  Id.  contra  Stephanum,  Orat.  1.);  and,  whatever  de- 
liglits  heirship  might  convey  to  an  Athenian  lady,  freedom  of  person  or  inclination  was 
not  among  the  number:  single  or  wedded,  she  became,  by  the  mere  acquisition  of  pro- 
pert}',  at  the  mercy  of  the  nearest  male  relation  in  succession :  she  could  be  brought  from 
tlie  dull  solitude  of  the  gyneca;um,  to  become  an  unwilling  bride,  or  she  could  be  torn  from 
the  object  of  her  wedded  affection,  to  form  new  ties  with  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  of 
mankind.  And  if,  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  nature  became  more  powerful  than 
virtue,  life  was  the  penalty  paid  for  the  transgression,"  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  .327.) 
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or  exposed  ;  " '  and  that  "  the  Athenians  might  lawfully  invade  and  en- 
slave any  people,  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  fit  to  be  made  slaves."  ^ 
The  infamous  traffic  in  human  blood  was  permitted  to  the  utmost 
extent ;  and,  on  certain  occasions,  the  owners  of  slaves  had  full  per- 
mission to  kill  them.  Among  the  Romans,  masters  had  an  absolute 
power  over  their  slaves,  whom  they  might  scom'ge  or  put  to  death  at 
pleasure^ ;  and  this  right  was  exercised  with  such  cruelty,  especially 
in  the  corrupt  ages  of  the  republic,  that  laws  were  made,  at  different 
times,  in  order  to  restrain  it.  Death  was  the  common  punishment ; 
but,  for  certain  crimes,  slaves  were  branded  in  the  forehead,  and  some- 
times were  compelled  to  carry  a  piece  of  wood  (called /wrca)  round 
their  necks  wherever  they  went.  ^Yhen  punished  capitally,  they 
were  commonly  crucified.*  By  the  Roman  laws,  a  slave  could  not 
bear  testimony  without  undergoing  the  rack :  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  were  slain  in  his  own  house,  all  his  domestic  slaves  were  liable 
to  be  put  to  death,  though  their  innocence  was  ever  so  manifest.^  For 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  especially  of  slaves,  no  provision 
whatever  was  made.  By  the  Romans,  who  kept  them  in  great  num- 
bers, they  were  most  inhumanly  neglected,  their  masters  turned  them 
out  of  doors  when  sick,  and  sent  them  to  an  island  in  the  river  Tiber, 
where  they  left  them  to  be  cured  by  the  fabled  god  ^sculapius,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  Some  masters  indeed  were  so  cruel  that  they 
killed  them  when  they  were  sick ;  but  this  barbarity  was  checked  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  who  decreed  that  those  who  put  their  slaves 
to  death  should  be  punished  as  murderers ;  and  also  that  such  sick 
slaves  as  were  turned  out  by  their  masters  should  have  their  liberty 
if  they  recovered.*'  Customary  swearing  was  commended,  if  not  by 
the  precepts,  yet  by  the  example  of  the  best  moralists  among  the 
heathen  philosophers,  particularly  Socrates,  Plato,  Seneca,  and  the 
emperor  Julian,  in  w'hose  works  numerous  oaths  by  Jupiter,  Hercules, 
the  Sun,  and  other  deities,  are  very  frequent.  The  gratification  of 
the  sensual  appetities,  and  of  the  most  unnatural  lusts,  was  openly 
taught  and  allowed.  Aristippus  maintained,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a 
wise  man  to  steal,  commit  adultery,  and  sacrilege,  when  opportunity 
offered :  for  that  none  of  these  actions  were  naturally  evil,  setting 
aside  the  vulgar  ojnnion,  which  was  introduced  by  silly  and  illiterate 
people ;  and  that  a  wise  man  might  publicly  gratify  his  libidinous 
propensities.^ 

Corresponding  with  such  principles  was  the  moral  conduct  of  the 

'  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vii.  c.  17.  ^  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

'  The  celebrated  censor,  Cato,  wa.s  a  bad  master  to  his  unfortunate  slaves,  whom  he 
never  failed  to  correct  with  leathern  thongs,  if  they  were  remiss  in  their  attendance  at  any 
entertainments  which  he  gave  to  his  friends,  or  had  suffered  any  tiling  to  be  spoiled.  He 
contrived  means  to  raise  quarrels  among  them,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  suspect- 
ing and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  their  unanimity;  and  when  any  of  them  were 
guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  a  formal  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow- 
slaves  put  them  to  death.   Plutarch,  in  Catonc.  (Vita,  torn.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.    Ed.  BrianL) 

*  Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  219,  220.' 

'  Dig.st.  lib.  xxi.v.  Tit.  v.  §§  1 — 3.  lib.  xxxv.  Tit.  ii.  §  U.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that 
when  IVdanius  Secundus,  ])rcfcct  of  the  city  of  Rome,  wjis  as.sassinatcd  by  a  slave,  all 
the  slaves  in  his  family  (four  hundred  in  number)  were  put  to  death.  Annal.  lib.  xiv. 
c.  42 — 44.  vol.  ii.  pp.  140 — 142.  edit.  Bipont.     See  also  riiuy,  Epist.  lib.  viii.  cp.  14. 

•  Suetonius  in  Claudio,  c.  25.  '  Diogenes  Lacrf.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  §  4. 
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ancients,  —  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  heroes  not  ex- 
cepted, whose  lives  are  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  a  manner  the  most 
favourable  to  their  reputation.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  entertained 
a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  possessed  a  large  portion  of  patriotism. 
But  these  were  not  morality,  if  by  that  term  we  arc  to  understand 
such  dispositions  of  the  mind  as  are  right,  fit,  and  amiable.  Their 
sense  of  honour  was  not  of  that  kind  which  made  them  scorn  to  do  evil ; 
but,  like  the  false  honour  of  modern  duellists,  consisted  merely  in  a 
dread  of  disgrace.  Hence  many  of  them  not  only  pleaded  for  self- 
murder,  (as  Cicero,  Seneca ',  and  others,)  but  carried  about  with 
them  the  means  of  destruction,  of  which  they  made  use  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries,  as  Demosthenes,  Cato,  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  and  others  did.  And  their  patriotism,  generally  speak- 
ing, operated  not  merely  in  the  preservation  of  their  country,  but  in 
endeavours  to  extend  and  aggrandise  it  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations  :  it  was  a  patriotism  inconsistent  with  justice  and  good-will 
to  mankind.  Truth  was  but  of  small  account  among  many,  even  of 
the  best  heathens  ;  for  they  taught  that,  on  many  occasions,  a  lie 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  trutli  itself!'^  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  the  unlimited  gratification  of  their  sensual  appetites,  and  the 
commission  of  unnatural  crimes,  was  common  even  among  the  most 
distinguished  teachers  of  philosophy.  ^  "  The  most  notorious  vices," 
says  Quinctilian,  speaking  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  "  are 
screened  under  that  name  ;  and  they  do  not  labour  to  maintain  the 
character  of  philosophers  by  virtue  and  study,  but  conceal  the  most 
vicious  lives  under  an  austere  look  and  singularity  of  dress."'' 

There  were  indeed  some  few  philosophers,  who  cherished  better 
principles,  and  inculcated,  comparatively,  purer  tenets ;  but  their  in- 

'  Seneca  pleads  for  suicide  in  the  following  terms  : — "If  thy  mind  be  melancholy,  and 
in  misery,  thou  mayest  put  a  period  to  this  wretched  condition.  Wherever  thou  lookest 
there  is  an  end  to  it.  See  that  precipice  ;  there  thou  mayest  have  liberty.  Seest  thou 
that  sea,  that  river,  that  well  ?  Liberty  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  That  little  tree  ?  Freedom 
hangs  upon  it  Thy  own  neck,  thy  own  throat,  may  be  a  refuge  to  thee  from  such 
servitude  ;  yea,  every  vein  of  thy  body."     De  Ira,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.5. 

'  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  many  maxims  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  sages,  in  cor- 
roboration of  the  fact  above  stated.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  his  note  on 
Eph.  iv.  25.  :  — 

KpuTTov  5e  iXiirdai.  i\iivZos  t)  a\r]6is  KOKor. — A  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful  truth.  Mc- 
nander. 

Tb  -yap  ar/adhv  Kpurrhv  eVrj  ttjs  a.\7}Qflas.  —  Good  is  better  than  truth.     Proclus. 

"Effia  yap  t\  5€i  koX  ^/evSos  \ey4ffdai,  \(yf(r6w.  —  When  telling  a  lie  will  be  profitable,  let  it 
be  told.  —  Darius,  in  Herodotus,  lib.  iii.  c.  62. 

He  may  lie,  who  knows  how  to  do  it,  eV  SiovTt  Kaipw,  in  a  suitable  time.  Plato  apud 
Stobaeum,  Serm.  12. 

There  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth  but  when  it  is  profitable :  Yea,  sometimes  kolI  ypivSos 
wvfffiv  avdpdiTovs,  Kol  T  &\7)6es  eSXaxf/fy.  —  Truth  is  hurtful,  and  lying  is  profitable  to  men. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss.  3.  p.  29. 

To  countenance  this  practice,  Dr.  Whitby  remarks  that  both  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  ii. 
p.  607.  and  lib.  iii.  p.  611.)  and  the  Stoics  (Stobaeus  de  Stoicis,  tom.  i.  lib.  ii.  tit.  iv.  §4. 
and  Eclogtc,  p.  183.),  seem  to  have  framed  a  Jesuitical  distinction  between  lying  in  words, 
and  tvith  an  assent  to  an  untruth,  which  they  called  lying  in  the  soul.  The  first  they  allowed 
to  an  enemy  in  prospect  of  adi^antage,  and  for  many  other  dispensations  in  this  life.  That  is, 
their  wise  man  may  tell  a  lie,  craftily  and  for  giiin  ;  but  he  must  not  embrace  a  falsehood 
through  ignorance,  or  assent  to  an  untruth. 

*  See  the  evidence  collected  in  Dr.  Lcland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  vol.  i.  pp.  126—136. 

*  Quinctilian,  Ins.  Orat.  Prooem. 
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structions  were  very  defective,  and  they  were  never  able  to  reform 
the  world,  or  to  keep  any  number  of  men  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Their  precepts  were  delivered  to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and 
not  to  the  lower  orders  of  people,  who  constitute  the  great  mass 
of  society.  Concerning  these,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  but  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts. 
Further,  the  ethical  systems  of  the  philosophers  were  too  refined  for 
the  common  people  ;  their  discourses  on  subjects  of  morality  being 
rather  nice  and  subtle  disputations  than  useful  instructions ;  and 
even  those  things,  of  which  the  philosophers  were  not  only  certain 
themselves,  but  which  they  were  also  able  to  prove  and  explain  to 
others  with  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness  (such  as  are  the  most 
obvious  aud  necessary  duties  of  life),  they  had  not  sufficient  authority 
to  enforce  in  practice.  The  truths,  which  they  proved  by  speculative 
reason,  wanted  some  still  more  sensible  authority  to  support  them, 
and  render  them  of  more  force  and  efficacy  in  practice ;  and  the  pre- 
cepts which  they  delivered,  however  reasonable  and  fit  to  be  obeyed, 
were  destitute  of  weight,  and  were  only  the  precepts  of  men.'  They 
could  press  their  precepts  only  by  temporal  motives.  They  could 
not  invigorate  the  patience,  excite  the  industry,  stimulate  the  hopes, 
or  touch  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  by  displaying  the  awful 
prospects  of  eternity.  And  if  noic,  even  arguments,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  views  of  a  future  state,  are  often  found  insufficient  to 
recommend  religion  and  morality,  what  hopes  could  they  have  of  rais- 
ing the  attention  of  the  multitude  ? 

Hence  the  wisest  instructions  of  the  philosophers  were  unable  to 
effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds  and  lives  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men  ;  or  to  make  them  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  virtue,  as  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  are  known 
to  have  done.  In  speculation,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  seem  possible, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  might  at  least  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form men's  lives  for  the  future ;  but,  in  experience  and  practice,  it 
has  appeared  impossible  for  philosophy  to  reform  mankind  effectually, 
M'ithout  the  assistance  of  some  higher  principle.  In  fact,  the  philo- 
sophers never  did  or  could  effect  any  remarkable  change  in  the  minds 
and  lives  of  men,  such  as  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
undeniably  did  produce.  The  wisest  and  most  sensible  of  the  philo- 
sophers themselves  have  not  been  backward  to  complain  that  they 
found  the  understanding  of  men  so  dark  and  beclouded,  their  wills 
80  biassed  and  inclined  to  evil,  their  passions  so  outrageous  and  rebel- 
lious against  reason,  that  they  considered  the  rules  and  laws  of  right 
reason  as  very  difficult  to  l.e  practised,  and  they  entertained  very 
little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  persuade  the  world  to  submit  to 
them.  In  short,  they  confessed  that  human  nature  was  strangely 
corrupted  ;  and  they  acknowledged  this  corruption  to  be  a  disease,  of 
the  true  cause  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  for  which  they  could 
not  find  out  a  sufficient  remedy  ;  so  that  the  great  duties  of  religion 

'  Quid  ergo?  nihilne  illi  [philosophi]  simile  prtccipiunt?  Imo  pennulta  ct  ad  vcrura 
frequenter  f^cccdunt.  Sod  nihil  pondtris  liabcnt  ilia  jifjccepta;  quia  sunt  huraana,  ct  auc- 
toritate  majori,  id  est,  divina  ilia  carent.  Nemo  igitur  credit ;  quia  tam  sc  hominem 
putat  esse  qui  audit,  quam  est  ille  qui  prxcipit.     Lactantii  Institutiones,  lib.  liL  c  27. 
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were  laid  down  by  them  as  matters  of  speculation  and  dispute,  rather 
than  as  rules  of  action ;  and  they  were  not  so  much  urged  upon  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  men,  as  proposed  to  their  admiration.  In  short, 
the  heathen  philosophy  was  every  way  defective  and  erroneous : 
and,  if  there  were  any  thing  really  commendable  in  it,  it  was  owing  to 
traces  and  scattered  portions  of  the  revelations  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  with  which  the  philosophers  had  become  acquainted 
through  various  channels. 

Further,  if  from  the  principles  and  practices  that  obtained  in  private 
life,  we  ascend  to  those  which  influenced  the  governments  of  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  we  shall  find  that  the  national  spirit,  which 
was  cherished  by  their  different  states,  was  every  where  of  an  ex- 
ceptionable character.  Thus  "  the  eastern  sovereigns  aimed,  with 
unbounded  ambition,  at  the  establishment  and  extension  of  despotic 
power ;  ruling,  excepting  in  a  few  instances,  with  capricious  tyranny 
and  licentious  indulgence,  while  their  prostrate  subjects  were  de- 
graded and  trampled  down  like  the  mire  in  the  streets,  and  rendered 
base,  superstitious,  and  vile  in  manners  and  conduct.  The  Grecian 
states  cherished  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  generous  ardour  for  noble 
actions  ;  but  they  rarely  manifested  a  respect  for  justice  in  their  con- 
tests with  other  nations,  and  little  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity  ; 
Avhile,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  their  governments,  they  seldom 
adhered  to  the  principles  of  moderation  and  equity.  Their  distin- 
guished men  excited  jealousy  and  commotions  by  ambition ;  and  the 
general  classes  of  the  community  exhibited  a  spirit  of  base  ingratitude 
towards  their  benefactors,  an  ungenerous  suspicion  of  their  most  vir- 
tuous rulers,  and  a  hatred  of  all  who  were  raised  to  distinction  by  pre- 
eminent qualities.  They  calumniated  those  who  were  most  entitled 
to  praise,  and  banished  men  whose  talents  did  honour  to  the  periods 
in  which  they  lived,  and  who  have  transmitted  the  fame  of  their 
several  countries  to  distant  times,  persecuting  to  expulsion  and  death 
those  whose  justice  and  wisdom  have  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
succeeding  ages.  The  Romans  professed  to  oppose  tyranny,  and  to 
spare  those  subjected  to  their  power;  but  their  object  was  universal 
dominion.  They  displayed  the  virtues  of  a  stern  and  military  people 
in  rising  to  eminence,  and  particularly  a  noble  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  public  interest;  but  their  lusts  engendered  unceasing 
wars,  and  their  internal  state  was  disturbed  and  agitated  with  contests 
for  an  agrarian  equality  which  never  could  exist,  and  with  tumults  of 
factious  men  clamouring  for  freedom,  while  they  promoted  sedition, 
and  aimed  at  exorbitant  power.  Dissension  and  civil  wars  at  length 
subjected  them  to  imperial  authority,  which  soon  degenerated  into  the 
despotism  of  men  raised  by  military  caprice  to  a  short-lived  and  pre- 
carious power,  or  brought  forward  by  the  chance  of  revolutions  ;  while 
the  empire  was  shaken  by  internal  enemies,  or  sunk  in  its  decline  into 
feebleness  and  decay  The  laws  of  nations  were  not  established  upon 
any  foundation  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  their  objects ; 
they  were  ill  defined  and  little  respected.  War,  particularly  in  its 
earliest  periods,  was  little  better  than  pillage  and  piracy.'  A  respect 
'  Homer  and  Thucidides,  lib.  i.  and  Justin,  lib.  iv.  c.   3. 
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for  heralds  and  ambassadors ',  and  for  the  claims  of  the  vanquished, 
was  often  violated."  ^ 

3.  Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  voyagers  and  travellers,  as 
well  as  from  those  who  have  resided  for  any  considerable  time  among 
them,  that  they  are  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry, 
and  that  their  religious  doctrine  and  practices  are  equally  corrupt. 

Thus,  in  Tartary,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  among  the  savage 
nations  of  Africa,  the  objects  of  worship  are  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  four  elements,  and  serpents ;  at  Tonquin,  the  several  quarters  of 
the  earth ;  in  Guinea,  birds,  fishes,  and  even  mountains  ;  and  almost 
every  where,  evil  spirits.  Together  with  idolatrous  worship,  sorcery, 
divination,  and  magic  almost  universally  prevail.  Among  their  reli- 
gious tenets,  we  may  notice  tliat,  in  Tartary,  they  believe  in  two 
gods,  one  of  heaven,  the  other  of  the  earth ;  in  Japan,  they  hold  that 
there  are  tAvo  sorts  of  gods,  and  that  demons  are  to  be  feared ;  in 
Formosa,  that  several  gods  preside  over  the  several  quarters  of  the 
earth,  one  of  whom  is  paramount  above  the  rest,  attaining  his  supre- 
macy by  passing  through  a  multitude  of  bodies ;  the  Tartars  and 
American  Indians  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  human  souls  into 
the  bodies  of  beasts,  and  (as  many  African  tribes  also  believe)  that 
the  souls  of  men  after  death  require  meat,  drink,  and  other  accommo- 
dations of  this  life.  Corresponding  with  such  principles,  are  the 
moral  conduct  of  these,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  pagan  nations.  Poly- 
gamy, divorce  at  the  caprice  of  the  husband,  and  infanticide,  are 
nearly  universal ;  and,  almost  every  where,  human  lives  are  sacrificed 
at  the  caprice  of  a  tyrannical  sovereign.^  ]Many  of  these  nations  arc 
vet  in  the  deepest  barbarism ;  but  if  we  advert  to  the  actual  state  of 
Hindostan  and  of  China,  wliich  countries  have  been  highly  celebrated 
for  their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  equally 
ignorant  of  the  true  object  of  worship,  and  equally  immoral  in  private 
life. 

The  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Persians,  is 
affirmed  to  have  originally  recognised  but  one  supreme  God.'*  But 
whatever  may  be  found  in  the  Vedas,  or  books  by  them  accounted 
sacred,  implying  the  unity  of  God,  is  completely  disfigured  and  lost 
in  the  multitude  of  deities  or  idols  associated  with  him ;  and  in  the 
endless  superstitions  into  which  the  Hindoo  worship  has  degenerated, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic  history.  In  Hindostan,  indeed, 
the  polytheism  is  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  fewer  than  three  liundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  deities  claiming  the  adoration  of  their  worship- 
pers:— rites  the  most  impure, — penances  the  most  toilsome, — almost 

"  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c  1.3.3. 

'  Bp.  Gray  on  the  Connection  between  the  Sacred  Writings  and  the  Literature  of 
Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  218.  220. 

'  See  Millar's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vii.  pp.  197 — 337. 

*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  172.,  where  the  same  thing  is  asserted  of  the  faith 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  See  also  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  p.  147., 
where  the  Hindoos  arc  said  to  have  degenerated  from  a  worship,  originally  pure,  into 
idolatry  ;  though  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  in  a  note,  "  that  the  most  ancient 
Hindoos,  though  they  adored  God,  worshipped  the  sun  and  elements." 
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innumerable  modes  of  self-torture,  as  vai-ious  and  extraordinary  in 
kind  as  a  distorted  fancy  can  suggest,  and  as  exquisite  in  degree  as 
liuman  nature  can  sustain,  —  the  burning  or  burying  of  widows,  in- 
fanticide, the  immersion  of  the  sick  or  dying  in  the  Ganges,  and  self- 
dcvotement  to  destruction  by  the  idol  Juggernaut,  are  among  the 
horrid  practices  that  flow  from  the  system  of  idolatry  established 
among  them,  and  which  are  exceeded  in  folly  or  ferocity  by  none  to 
which  paganism  has  given  birth.  The  manifest  effects  of  this  system 
are,  an  immersion  into  the  grossest  moral  darkness,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  manners.  The  Hindoo  is  taught  that  the  image  which 
he  beholds  is  really  God,  and  the  heaviest  judgments  are  denounced 
against  him,  if  he  dare  to  suspect  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.^  In  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  in  general,  the  idols  are  real  deities ;  they  occupy  the  place 
of  God,  and  receive  that  homage,  fear,  service,  and  honour  Avhich 
the  Almighty  Creator  so  justly  claims.  The  government  of  God 
is  subverted,  together  with  all  the  moral  effects  arising  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  perfections  and  his  claims  upon  his  rational  creatures. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  eastern  maxims  of  morality,  which  perhaps  are 
not  inferior  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  have  examined  them,  that  they  have 
many  points  of  resemblance  even  to  Christian  morality.^  But,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  total  want  of  authority  (common  to  them  with  all 
other  heathen  nations),  either  to  enforce  what  is  pure  in  their  morality 
or  to  emancipate  the  people  from  the  most  inveterate  and  detestable 
usages,  the  Hindoos  present  to  us  all  the  same  inherent  defects  which 
characterise  the  morality  of  the  ancient  western  heathens.  Institu- 
tions of  a  most  malignant  nature  exist  among  them,  by  which  the 
superior  and  privileged  orders  are  enabled  to  keep  the  people  in  per- 
petual ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  to  exclude  them  for  ever  from 
the  comforts,  the  duties,  and  even  the  society  of  their  fellows.  Hence 
the  universal  characteristics  of  the  Hindoos  are,  habitual  disregard  of 
truth,  pride,  tyranny,  theft,  falsehood,  deceit,  conjugal  infidelity,  filial 
disobedience,  ingratitude  (the  Hindoos  have  no  word  expressive  of 
thanks),  a  litigious  spirit,  perjury  ^,  treachery,  covetousness,  gaming, 
servility,  hatred,  revenge  •*,  cruelty,  private  murder,  the  destruction  of 
illegitimate  children,  particularly  by  procuring  abortion  (not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  .children  have  been  computed  to  be  thus  murdered 

'  Asiat.  Eesearches,  vol.  viii.  pp.  297,  298. 

*  See  Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  iv.  pp.  166,  167. 

*  "  False  witnesses  may  be  obtained  in  every  place,  on  the  slightest  notice,  and  for  a 
mere  trifle.  Their  price  varies  in  different  zillahs  :  in  some  sixteen  may  be  had  for  a 
rupee,  in  others  ten ;  but  four  annas  each  is  what  no  true  son  of  the  trade  was  ever  known 
to  refuse  in  the  interior  ;  and  at  this  rate  any  number  may  be  collected,  to  testify  to  facts 
they  never  witnessed."  Essays  relative  to  the  Habits,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  pp.  316,  317. 
London,  1823.  8vo. 

*  Where  other  revenge  for  a  supposed  injury  is  not  in  their  power,  they  are  known  to 
destroy  themselves,  expressly  in  order  that  the  guilt  of  their  death  may  rest  upon  their 
enemies  ;  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  metempsychosis  (to  which  they  give 
implicit  credit),  thi>y  may  have  more  speedy  opportunity  of  wreaking  their  full  ven- 
geance on  the  offender.  This  custom  is  called  Dhurna.  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv, 
p.  337. 
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in  the  single  province  of  Bengal  every  month),  and  want  of  tender- 
ness and  compassion  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  dying.' 

The  religious  and  moral  state  of  China,  though  less  degraded  than 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  is  deplorable,  notwithstanding  its  boasted  supe- 
riority in  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  institutions. 
Religion,  as  a  system  of  divine  worship,  as  piety  towards  God,  and  aa 
holding  forth  futui'e  rewards  and  punishments,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  no  sabbatical  institution,  no  con- 
gregational worship,  no  external  forms  of  devotion,  petition,  or  thanks- 
giving to  the  Supreme  Being:  the  emperor,  and  he  alone, — being 
high  priest,  and  the  only  individual  who  stands  between  heaven  and 
the  people,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  former  that  the  latter  are 
supposed  to  bear  to  him, — performs  the  sacred  duties  according  to  the 
ancient  ritual,  and  at  certain  fixed  periods,  but  the  people  have  no 
concern  with  them.  All  ranks,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  are  full 
of  absurd  superstitions,  and  worship  a  multitude  of  imaginary  deities. 
Most  of  the  forms  of  mythology,  which  make  any  figure  in  the  page  of 
history,  now  exist  in  China.  The  Chinese  have  gods  celestial,  terres- 
trial, and  subterraneous — gods  of  the  hills,  of  the  valleys,  of  the  woods, 
of  the  districts,  of  the  families,  of  the  shop,  and  of  the  kitchen  !  — 
gods,  that  are  supposed  to  preside  over  the  thunder,  the  rain,  the  fire; 
over  the  grain,  over  diseases,  births,  and  deaths ;  their  idols  are  silver 
and  gold,  wood  and  stone,  and  clay,  carved  or  molten.  Altars  are 
erected  on  the  high  hills,  in  the  groves,  and  under  the  green  trees ; 
and  idols  are  set  up  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  on  the  sides  of  the 
highways,  on  the  banks  of  canals,  in  boats  and  in  ships.  Astrology, 
divination,  geomancy,  and  necromancy  every  where  prevail :  charms 
and  spells  every  one  possesses.  The  absurd  notion  of  the  ti'an^migra- 
tion  of  souls  into  other  bodies  is  universal;  and  other  articles  of  faith 
prevail  among  them,  as  various  as  the  modes  of  worship ;  in  all  which 
the  people  appear  to  be  rather  actuated  by  the  dread  of  evil  in  this 
life,  than  by  the  fear  of  punishment  in  another.  The  duties  which 
they  perform  are  more  with  a  view  to  appease  an  angry  deity,  and 
avert  impending  calamities,  than  from  any  hope  of  obtaining  a  posi- 
tive good.  They  rather  consult  or  inquire  of  their  gods  what  may 
happen,  than  petition  them  to  grant  it,  for  a  Chinese  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  pray.  He  is  grateful  when  the  event  pi'oves  favourable  to 
his  wishes,  petulant  and  peevish  with  his  gods  when  it  is  adverse. 
Though  some  individual  instances  of  integrity  have  occurred  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  Europeans,  yet  their ^ewera/ character 
is  that  of  fraud,  lying,  and  hypocrisy.  Polygamy  universally  pre- 
vails, as  also  the  cruel  practice  of  exposing  infants  to  perish,  not 
fewer  than  nine  thousand  of  whom  are  computed  to  be  annually  de- 
stroyed at  Pekin,  and  the  same  number  in  the  rest  of  the  empire.* 

'  See  Ward's  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  4  vols.  8vo.  where  the 
facts  above  noticed  are  fully  detailed.  See  also  \h:  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in 
Asia,  and  especially  Mr.  Charles  Grant's  "Observations  on  the  State  of  Society  auion;;  the 
Asiatic  Subjects  of  Great  Britain,  partienlarly  with  res])ect  to  morals,  and  on  the  means  of 
improving  it,"  in  vol.  x.  of  the  llcports  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1812 — 1813.)  Tit. 
E:ist  India  Company,  Fourth  Part. 

'  Supplement  to  tiic  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  ajticle  China.     B:>.rrow's 
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Nor  is  the  case  materially  difFerent  with  the  Moharamedans.  Though 
tlieir  religion  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  one  living  and  true  God; 
yet  rejecting  the  INIessiah,  and  attaching  themselves  to  a  sanguinary 
and  lascivious  impostor,  it  produces  no  good  effect  upon  their  morals, 
but  leaves  them  under  the  dominion  of  barbarity  and  voluptuousness. 
These  and  similar  instances  of  corruption  in  worship,  doctrine,  and 
practice,  which  have  prevailed  and  still  exist  in  the  heathen  world, 
fully  prove  the  utter  insufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  be  a  guide  in 
religion ;  and  also  show  into  Avhat  monstrous  opinions  and  practices 
whole  nations  may  be  led,  where  that  is  their  guide,  without  any 
help  from  revelation.  Nor  Avill  it  diminish  the  force  of  this  argument, 
to  say  that  these  instances  of  corruption  are  owing  to  an  undue  use  of 
their  reason,  or  that  the  measure  of  reason,  possessed  by  the  heathen 
nations,  is  loAV  and  imperfect ;  since  they  are  sufficiently  skilful  in 
whatever  concerns  tlieir  political  or  personal  interests,  in  the  arts  of 
annoying  their  neighbours,  and  defending  themselves  against  incur- 
sions, in  forming  alliances  for  their  defence,  and  conducting  the  ordi- 
nary affiiirs  of  life  according  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
several  countries.  Nor  are  the  absurdities  in  religion,  which  are 
found  among  the  modern  heathen  nations,  greater  than  those  which 
(we  have  already  seen')  existed  among  the  polished  nations  of  anti- 
quity before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel :  which  are  a  joint  proof 
that  no  age  or  country,  whether  rude  or  civilised,  instructed  or  un- 
instructed,  infected  or  uninfected  with  plenty  or  luxury,  is  or  can  be 
secured  by  mere  natural  reason  against  falling  into  the  grossest  errors 
and  corruptions  in  religion;  and,  consequently,  that  all  mankind 
stand  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation  to  make  known  to  them  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  duties  and  obligations  which  they  owe  to  their 
Creator. 

V.  Notwithstanding  these  important  facts,  and  regardless  of  the 
confessions  of  the  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  revelation,  it  is  objected  by  many  in  our  own  times,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  one  ;  that  the  book  of  nature  is  the  only  book 
to  be  studied ;  and  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  sufficient  to 
instruct  and  to  preserve  men  in  their  duty. 

Answer  1.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity (without  considering  at  present  what  evidence  and  authority 
they  possess)  have  had  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  men,  than  all 
the  reasonings  of  the  philosophers :  and  though  modern  opposers  of 
revelation  ascribe  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improvement 
of  that  light ;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not  prove  that  there  is 
no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is  certain  that  the  philosophers 
wanted  some  higher  assistance  than  that  of  reason. 

Answer  2.  ^Yith  regard  to  the  pretences  of  modern  deists,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  almost  all  men,  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  un- 
known, have  in  every  age  been  gross  idolaters ;  the  few  exceptions 

Travels  in  China,  pp.  418 — 487.     Milne's  Retrospect  of  the  Protestant  Mission  to  China, 
pp.  29,  30. 

'  See  pp.  4 — 10.  supra. 
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that  have  existed,  being  in  general  a  kind  of  atheistical  philosophers. 
Deists,  properly  so  called,  are  chiefly  found  in  Cin*istian  countries,  in 
the  later  ages,  since  Christianity  has  extensively  prevailed  over  idola- 
try S  and  in  the  countries  where  gross  pagan  idolatry  could  no  longer 
be  practised  with  credit  and  security.  In  these  circumstances,  deists 
acquire,  as  it  were  at  second-hand,  their  glimmering  light  from  the 
book  to  which  they  oppose  it;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  almost  all  the 
things,  which  have  been  said  wisely  and  truly  by  them,  are  mani- 
festly BORROWED  FROM  THAT  REVELATION  WHICH  THEY  REFUSE 
TO  EMBRACE,  AND  WITHOUT  W^HICH  THEY  NEVER  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  ABLE  TO  HAVE  DELIVERED  SUCH  TRUTHS.      Now,  indeed,  that 

our  whole  duty  is  clearly  revealed,  we  not  only  see  its  agreement  loith 
reason,  but  are  also  enabled  to  deduce  its  obligation yrom  reason: 
but,  if  we  had  been  destitute  of  all  revealed  religion,  it  would  have 
been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to  have  discovered  our  duty  in  all 
points.  What  ground  indeed  have  the  modern  contemners  of  revela- 
tion to  imagine,  that,  if  they  had  lived  without  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, they  would  have  been  wiser  than  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero  ? 
How  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  made  such  a  right  use  of 
their  reason,  as  to  have  discovered  truth  ?  If  their  lot  had  been 
among  the  vulgar,  are  they  sure  that  they  would  not  have  been  ido- 
laters ?  If  they  had  joined  themselves  to  the  philosophers,  what  sect 
would  they  have  followed  ?  Or,  if  they  had  set  up  for  themselves, 
how  are  they  certain  that  they  would  have  been  skilful  enough  to 
liave  deduced  the  several  branches  of  their  duty,  or  to  have  ajiplied 
tliem  to  the  several  cases  of  life,  by  argumentation  and  force  of  rea- 
son ?  It  is  one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid 
before  us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  find  out  those 
rules  by  the  mere  light  of  reason.     We  see  that  many,  who  profess 

'  The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  wlio  are  no  friends  to  revealed  religion,  is 
said  to  have  been  first  assumed,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bj  some  gen- 
tlemen in  France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition  to  the  Christian 
revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  than  that  of  Atheists.  The  earliest  author  who  men- 
tions them  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers  ;  who,  in  the 
epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the  first  tome  of  his  ^'■Instruction  Chrdtienne"  (which  was 
published  in  1563),  speaks  of  some  persons  at  that  time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new 
name,  that  of  Deists.  These,  he  tells  tis,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  showed  no 
regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  tlie  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  as 
fciblcs  and  dreams.  He  adds  that  they  laughed  at  all  religion  ;  notwithstanding  they 
conformed  themselves,  externally,  to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged 
to  live,  or  whom  they  were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of  them,  he 
observes,  professed  to  believe  the  immortality  of  tlic  soul :  others  w«re  of  the  Epicurean 
opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  mankind,  as 
if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  human  affairs.  He  adds,  that  many 
among  tl)cm  set  up  for  learning  and  ])hilosophy,  and  were  considered  as  persons  of  an 
acute  and  subtile  genius;  and  that,  not  content  to  pirish  alone  in  their  error,  they  took 
pains  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  infect  and  corrupt  others  by  their  impious  discourses, 
and  their  bad  cxami)les.  Viret,  Instruction  Chrutienne,  Epistrc  Dedicatoire,  cited  in 
Baylc's  Dictionnaire,  tom.  iv.  article  Viret,  note  1). 

Modern  infidelity,  though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  Deism,  is  in  fact  little  better 
than  disguised  atheism.  A  man  seldom  retains  for  any  length  of  time  his  first  deistical 
opinions ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply,  till  he  sinks  to  the  last  gradation  of  impiety. 
The  testimony  of  an  infidel  writer  substantiates  this  point.  "Deism,"  says  he,  "is  but 
the  first  step  of  reason  out  of  superstition.  No  person  remains  a  Deist,  but  through  want 
of  reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy." — Brittan's  Modern  Infidelity  pourtrayed,  p.  9. 
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to  govern  themselves  by  the  written  rules  of  revealed  religion,  are 
nevertheless  ignorant  of  their  duty ;  and  how  can  any  man  be  sure 
that  he  should  have  made  such  a  good  use  of  his  reason,  as  to  have 
perfectly  understood  his  duty  without  help  ?  We  see  that  many  of 
those,  who  profess  firmly  to  believe  in  that  great  and  everlasting 
happiness  which  Christ  has  promised  to  obedience,  and  that  great  and 
eternal  misery  which  he  has  threatened  against  disobedience,  are  yet 
liurried  away  by  their  lusts  and  passions  to  transgress  the  conditions 
of  that  covenant  to  which  these  promises  and  threatenings  are  annexed; 
and  how  can  any  man  be  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  overcome 
these  temptations,  if  these  motives  were  less  known,  or  less  powerfully 
enforced  ?  But,  suppose  that  he  could  by  strength  of  reason  demon- 
strate all  these  things  to  himself  with  the  utmost  possible  clearness  and 
distinctness,  yet  all  men  are  not  equally  capable  of  being  philosophers, 
though  all  men  are  obliged  to  be  equally  religious.  At  least,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  world 
cannot  be  so  powerfully  enforced,  in  order  to  influence  the  lives  of 
men,  by  a  demonstration  of  their  reality  from  abstract  reasoning,  as 
by  one  who  assures  them,  by  sufficient  credentials,  that  he  has  actually 
been  in  that  other  state. 

Answer  3.  Besides,  the  contradictory  and  discordant  speculations 
of  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  who  boast  that  reason  is  their 
God  (even  if  they  had  not  long  since  been  fully  answered),  are  so 
great  and  so  glaring,  and  the  ])recepts  delivered  by  them  for  a  rule  of 
life  are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality,  as  to  de- 
monstrate the  absolute  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  noio  (supposing 
one  had  never  been  given),  in  order  to  lead  men  to  the  worship  and 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  also  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge 
of  their  duties  to  him,  and  towards  one  another.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  principal  opposers  of  revelation  in 
modern  times  will  prove  and  justify  this  remark. 

1.  Concerning  religion,  the  loorship  of  God,  and  the  expectations  of 
mankind  respecting  a  future  state : — 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy,  and  was  the  first,  as  he  was  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  modern  deistical  philosophers,)  has  laid  doAvn  the  following  posi- 
tions, viz.  that  Christianity  is  the  best  religion ;  —  that  his  own 
universal  religion  of  nature  agrees  Avholly  with  Christianity,  and  con- 
tributes to  its  establishment ;  —  that  all  revealed  religion  (meaning 
Clu'istianity)  is  absolutely  uncertain,  and  of  little  or  no  use;  —  that 
there  is  one  supreme  God,  who  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped ;  —  that 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship ;  —  that  we 
must  repent  of  our  sins,  and,  if  we  do  so,  God  will  paixlon  them  ;  — 
that  there  are  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  wicked  men 
in  a  future  state ;  —  that  these  principles  of  his  universal  religion  are 
clearly  known  to  all  men,  and  that  they  were  principally  unknown  to 
the  Gentiles  (who  comprised  almost  all  men).  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity,  he  accuses  all  pretences  to 
revelation  of  folly  and  unreasonableness,  and  contemptuously  rejects 
its  capital  doctrines. 
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jSIr.  HoBBEii,  Jvho  was  partly  contemporary  with  Lord  Herbert, 
affirms  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  voice  of  God,  and  yet  that  they 
have  no  authority  but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince  or  the  civil 
power ;  —  he  acknowledges  that  inspiration  is  a  supernatural  gift,  and 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  and  yet  the  pretence  to  it  is  a  sign  of 
madness  ;  —  that  a  subject  may  hold  firmly  the  faith  of  Christ  in  his 
heart,  and  yet  may  lawfully  deny  him  before  the  magistrate,  and  that 
in  such  a  case  it  is  not  he  that  denies  Christ  before  men,  but  his  go- 
vernor and  the  laws  of  his  country  ;  —  that  God  exists,  and  yet  that 
that  which  is  not  matter  is  nothing ;  that  honour,  worship,  prayer, 
and  pi'aise  are  due  to  God,  and  yet  that  all  religion  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Blount,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  maintained  that  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal  God,  the  cre- 
ator of  all  things,  and  yet  he  insinuates  that  the  world  was  eternal ; — 
that  the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and  in 
praise  of  Him,  and  yet  he  objects  to  prayer  as  a  duty  ;  that  we  are 
to  expect  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
in  this  life,  which  includes  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  yet  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  probably  material  (and  of  course  mortal). 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  lived  during  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  aflSrms  that 
nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  virtue  than  the  weak  and  uncertain  belief 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  that  this  belief  takes  away 
all  motives  to  virtue; — that  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of 
punishments  make  virtue  mercenary ;  that  it  is  disingenuous  and  ser- 
vile to  be  influenced  by  rewards ;  and  that  the  hope  of  rewards 
cannot  consist  with  virtue  ;  and  yet  that  the  hope  of  rewards  is  so 
far  from  being  derogatory  to  virtue,  that  it  is  a  proof  we  love  virtue  ; 
— that  however  mercenary  the  hope  of  rewards  and  the  fear  of  punisli- 
ments  may  be  accounted,  it  is  in  many  instances  a  great  advantage, 
security,  and  support  of  virtue  ;  that  all  obligation  to  be  virtuous 
arises  from  the  advantages  (that  is,  the  rewards)  of  virtue,  and  from 
the  disadvantages  (that  is,  the  punishments)  of  vice;  —  that  those  are 
to  be  censured  who  represent  the  Gospel  as  a  fraud ;  that  he  hopes 
the  Select  Semions  of  Dr.  Whichcot  (to  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had 
written  an  elegant  preface)  will  induce  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
to  like  it  better,  and  make  Christians  prize  it  the  more ;  and  that  he 
hopes  Christians  will  be  secured  against  the  temper  of  the  irreconcilc- 
able  enemies  of  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  yet  he  represents  salva- 
tion as  a  ridiculous  thing  ;  and  insinuates  that  Christ  was  influenced 
and  directed  by  deep  designs  of  ambition,  and  cherished  a  savage  zeal 
and  persecuting  spirit ;  and  that  the  Sci'iptures  were  a  mere  artful 
invention,  to  secure  a  profitable  monopoly  (that  is,  of  sinister  advan- 
tages to  the  inventors) ;  —  that  man  is  born  to  religion,  piety,  and 
adoration,  as  well  as  to  honour  and  friendship  ;  —  that  virtue  is  not 
complete  without  piety ;  yet  he  labours  to  make  virtue  wholly  in- 
dependent of  piety;  — that  all  the  warrant  for  the  authority  of  reli- 
gious symbols  (that  is,  the  institutions  of  Christianity)  is  the  authority 
of  the  magistrate  ;  —  that  the  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  religious 
truth,  and  of  revelation  ;  — that  miracles  are  ridiculous  ;  and  that,  if 
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true,  they  would  be  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  —  that  ridi- 
cule is  the  test  of  truth ;  and  yet,  that  ridicule  itself  must  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  reason ;  —  that  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived when  established  by  the  magistrate ;  yet  he  grossly  ridicules  it 
where  it  was  thus  established ;  —  that  religion  and  virtue  appear  to 
be  so  nearly  connected,  that  they  are  presumed  to  be  inseparable  com- 
panions ;  and  yet  that  atheists  often  conduct  themselves  so  well,  as  to 
seem  to  force  us  to  confess  them  virtuous ;  —  that  he,  who  denies  a 
God,  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  very  well-being  of  society ;  and 
yet  that  atheism  has  no  direct  natural  tendency  to  take  away  a  just 
sense  of  right  and  wrono;. 

Mr.  Collins  also  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  published  a  variety  of  objections  against  revelation.  He 
affirms  that  man  is  a  mere  machine  ;  —  that  the  soul  is  material  and 
mortal ;  —  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  built  on  the  predictions  of  for- 
tiuie-tellers  and  divines ;  —  that  the  prophets  were  mere  fortune- 
tellers, and  discoverers  of  lost  goods ;  —  that  Christianity  stands 
wholly  on  a  false  foundation ;  yet  he  speaks  respectfully  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  also  of  the  Epicureans,  whom  he  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders as  atheists. 

Contemporaiy  with  Collins  was  Mr.  Woolston  ;  who,  in  his 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviovu*,  under  the  pretence  of  \'n\- 
dicating  the  allegorical  sense  of  Sci'ipture,  endeavours  absolutely  to 
destroy  the  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  writer 
asserts,  that  he  is  the  farthest  of  any  man  from  being  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  infidelity  ;  —  that  infidelity  has  no  place  in  his  heart ;  — that 
he  writes  for  the  honour  of  Jesus  and  in  defence  of  Christianity  ;  — 
and  that  his  design  in  writing  is  to  advance  the  Messiahship  and  truth 
of  the  holy  Jesus ;  "  to  whom,"  he  says,  "  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen  ; " 
and  yet,  that  the  Gospels  are  full  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
and  absurdities  ;  —  that  they  resemble  Gulliverian  tales  of  persons  and 
things,  which  out  of  romance  never  had  a  being  ;  —  that  the  miracles, 
recorded  in  the  Gospels,  taken  literally,  will  not  abide  the  test  of 
reason  and  common  sense,  but  must  be  rejected,  and  the  authority  of 
Jesus  along  with  them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  casts  the  most 
scurrilous  reflections  on  Christ. 

With  the  two  preceding  writers  Drs.  Tindal  and  Morgan  were 
contemporary.  The  former  declares  that  Christianity,  stripped  of 
the  additions  which  mistake,  i^olicy,  and  circumstances,  have  made  to 
it,  is  a  most  holy  religion  ;  and  yet,  that  the  Scriptures  are  obscure, 
and  fit  only  to  perplex  men,  and  that  the  two  great  parts  of  them  are 
contradictory  ;  —  that  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  plainly  speak 
themselves  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  holy  God  ;  and 
yet,  that  the  precepts  of  Christianity  are  loose,  undetermined,  inca- 
pable of  being  understood  by  mankind  at  large,  give  wrong  and  lui- 
worthy  apprehensions  of  God,  and  are  generally  false  and  pernicious  ; 
—  that  natural  religion  is  so  plain  to  all,  even  the  most  ignorant  men, 
that  God  could  not  make  it  plainer,  even  if  he  were  to  convey, 
miraculously,  the  very  same  ideas  to  all  men ;  and  yet,  that  almost  all 
mankind  have  had  very  unworthy  notions  of  God,  and  very  wrong 
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apprehensions  of  natural  religion ;  —  tliat  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  are  so  clear,  that  men  cannot  possibly  mistake  them ;  and  yet 
that  almost  all  men  have  grossly  mistaken  them,  and  imbibed  a  super- 
stition worse  than  atheism.  Dr.  Morgan  asserts  that  God  may 
communicate  his  will  by  immediate  inspiration,  and  yet  that  it  can 
never  be  proved  that  he  has  thus  communicated  his  will,  and  that  we 
are  not  to  receive  any  thing  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  were  published  numerous  tracts  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  in  some  of  which  he  assumed  the  garb  of  Christianity, 
though  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  his  true  intention  was  to 
betray  it.  He  declares  that  he  hopes  to  share  with  his  friends  in  the 
favour  of  God,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world ;  and 
yet,  that  God  does  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  at  all,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  done  by  men  here ;  —  that 
prayer  may  be  useful,  as  a  positive  institution,  by  introducing  proper 
thoughts,  affections,  and  actions ;  and  yet  he  intimates  that  it  must  be 
displeasing  to  God,  and  directly  improper ;  —  that  a  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments  hereafter  is  one  of  the  truths  which  are  of  the 
highest  concern  to  men  ;  and  yet,  that  the  arguments  for  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  ;  and  that  the  soul  is 
probably  matter ;  —  that  men  are  accountable  to  God  for  all  their 
conduct,  and  will  certainly  be  judged  and  dealt  with  according  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  their  respective  cases ;  and  yet,  that  men  will  not 
be  judged  for  their  impiety  or  ingratitude  to  God,  nor  for  their  in- 
justice and  unkindness  to  each  other ;  but  only  for  voluntary  injuries 
to  the  public ;  and  that  even  this  is  unnecessary  and  useless ;  —  that 
God  may  kindly  reveal  to  the  world,  when  greatly  vitiated  by  error 
and  ignorance,  truths  necessary  to  be  known,  and  precepts  necessary 
to  be  obeyed ;  and  yet,  that  such  a  revelation  would  be,  of  course, 
uncertain  and  useless  ;  —  that  Christ's  mission  is,  at  least  in  his  view, 
probably  divine  ;  and  yet,  that  Christ,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  no 
higher  character  than  the  founder  of  the  Christian  sect  (that  is,  ano- 
ther Sadoc,  Cerinthus,  or  Herbert) ;  —  that  the  New  Testament,  par- 
ticularly the  writings  of  the  apostles,  contain  excellent  cautions  and 
instructions  for  our  right  conduct  ;  and  that  the  New  Testament 
yields  much  clearer  light  than  any  other  traditionary  revelation  ;  and 
yet  that  the  New  Testament  has  contributed  to  the  perplexity  and 
confusion  of  mankind,  and  exhibits  doctrines  heretical,  dishonourable 
to  God,  and  injurious  to  men  ;  and  that  the  apostles  were  impostors  ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  resemble  Jewish 
fables  and  popish  legends  rather  than  accounts  of  facts  ;  —  that  as,  on 
the  Christian  scheme,  Christ  will  be  the  judge  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  he  has  not  on  this  account  (that  is,  admitting  this  to  be  true) 
any  disagreeable  apprehension  on  account  of  what  he  has  written  ;  and 
yet  he  ridicules  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  represents  his  in- 
structions as  inferior  to  those  of  the  heathen  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, asserts  his  doctrines  to  be  dishonourable  to  God  and  injurious 
to  mankind,  and  allows  him  not  to  be  sinless,  but  merely  not  a  gross 
einner.     He  further  declares,  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  if  true. 
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proves  not  the  Immortality  of  the  soul ;  —  that  the  belief  of  a  futura 
state  is  of  no  advantage  to  society ;  —  that  all  religions  are  alike  ;  — 
that  it  is  of  no  consequence  Avhat  religion  a  man  embraces ;  and  he 
allows  not  any  room  for  dependence  on  God's  providence,  trust  in 
him,  and  resignation  to  his  will,  as  parts  of  duty  or  religion. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  declares  that  power  and  wisdom  are  the  only 
attributes  of  God,  which  can  be  discovered  by  mankind  ;  and  yet  that 
he  is  as  far  from  denying  the  justice  as  the  power  of  God  ;  that  his 
goodness  is  manifest ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascribes  every  other  per- 
fection to  God,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  power,  and  says  this  is 
rational ;  —  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  merely  a  natural  attribute,  and 
in  no  sense  moral ;  and  yet  that  the  wisdom  of  God  operates  in 
choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done  (of  course  it  is  a  moral  attribute, 
involving  perfect  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  perfect  knowledge) ;  — 
that  God  is  gracious  and  beneficent;  —  that  whatever  God  has  done 
is  just  and  good  ;  —  that  such  moral  perfections  are  in  God  as  Chris- 
tians ascribe  to  him ;  yet  he  censures  divines  for  ascribing  these  per- 
fections to  God ;  —  that  we  learn  from  our  own  power  and  wisdom, 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  ;  and  yet  that  it  is  profane  to  ascribe 
the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  although  without  limit  or  im- 
perfection, lie  undertakes  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  God  against 
divines  ;  and  yet  asserts  that  holiness  and  righteousness  in  God  are 
like  nothing  in  men  ;  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  men,  nor 
argued  about  with  any  certainty  ;  and  that  to  talk  of  imitating  God 
in  his  moral  attributes  is  blasphemy  ;  —  that  God  made  all  things ; 
and  yet  that  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  particular  men  (of 
course  he  did  not  determine  the  existence  of  any  man,  all  men  being 
particular  men)  ;  —  that  he  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  there  have 
been  particular  providences  ;  and  yet  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  belief  of  any  such  providences,  and  that  it  is  absurd  and  profane 
to  assert  or  believe  them  ;  —  that  God  is  just,  and  that  justice  requires 
that  rewards  or  punishments  be  measured  to  particular  cases,  accord- 
ing to  their  circumstances,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of 
every  individual ;  and  yet  that  God  does  not  so  measure  out  rewards 
or  punishments ;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  subvert  human  afiliirs; 
that  he  concerns  not  himself  with  the  affairs  of  men  at  all ;  or,  if  he 
does,  that  he  regards  only  collective  bodies  of  men,  not  individuals ; 
that  he  punishes  none,  except  through  the  magistrate  ;  and  that  there 
will  be  no  state  of  future  rewards  or  punishments;  —  that  divines 
are  deserving  of  censiu'e  for  saying  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy; 
and  yet  he  asserts  that  God  made  man  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  human  state  is  happiness ;  —  that  the  religion  of  nature  is 
clear  and  obviovis  to  all  mankind  ;  and  yet  that  it  has  been  unknown 
to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ;  —  that  Ave  know  material  substance, 
and  are  assured  of  it ;  and  yet  that  we  know  nothing  of  either  matter 
or  spirit ;  —  that  there  is,  undeniably,  something  in  our  constitution 
beyond  the  known  properties  of  matter ;  and  yet  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  mortal ;  and  that  to  say  the  soul  is  immaterial,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  two  and  two  are  five  ;  —  that  self-love  is 
the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  and  yet  that  universal  benevolence  is 
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the  great  law  of  our  nature ;  —  that  Christianity  is  a  republication 
of  the  religion  of  nature,  and  a  benevolent  system  ;  that  its  morals 
are  pure ;  and  that  he  is  determined  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity 
■with  the  simplicity  of  spirit  with  which  Christ  himself  taught  it  in 
the  Gospel ;  and  yet  a  great  part  of  his  works,  particularly  of  his 
philosophical  works,  was  written  for  no  other  end  but  to  destroy 
Christianity.  He  also  declares  that  there  is  no  conscience  in  man, 
except  artificially ;  —  that  it  is  more  natural  to'  believe  many  gods 
than  to  believe  one. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  flourished  David 
Hume,  whose  acuteness  of  observation,  and  elegant  style,  have 
secured  for  his  writings  an  extensive  circulation.  He  asserts  that 
there  is  no  perceptible  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  —  that 
the  belief  of  such  connection  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom ;  —  tliat 
experience  can  show  us  no  such  connection ;  —  that  we  cannot  with 
any  reason  conclude  that,  because  an  effect  has  taken  place  once,  it 
will  take  place  again  ;  —  that  it  is  uncertain  and  useless  to  argue  from 
the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  an  intelligent  cause  ;  —  that  we  cannot, 
from  any  analogy  of  nature,  argue  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
cause  of  all  things ;  —  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  uni- 
verse proceeded  from  a  cause  ;  —  that  there  are  no  solid  arguments  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  —  that  experience  can  furnish  no  argu- 
ment concerning  matters  of  fact,  is  in  this  case  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion ;  and  yet,  that  experience  is  our 
only  guide  in  matters  of  fact,  and  the  existence  of  objects  ;  —  that  it 
is  universally  allowed  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  :  —  that 
every  effect  is  so  precisely  determined  that  no  other  effect  could,  in 
such  circumstances,  have  possibly  resulted  from  the  operation  of  its 
cause ;  —  that  the  relation  of  cause  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ;  —  that 
voluntary  actions  are  necessary,  and  determined  by  a  fixed  connection 
between  cause  and  effect;  —  that  motives  are  causes  operating  neces- 
sarily on  the  will ;  —  that  man  is  a  mere  machine  (that  is,  an  object 
operated  on  necessarily  by  external  causes) ;  —  that  there  is  no  con- 
tingency (that  is,  nothing  happening  without  a  settled  cause)  in  the 
universe  ;  and  that  matter  and  motion  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  thought  (that  is,  the  soul  is  a  material  cause,  and  thought  its 
effect);  —  that  God  discovers  to  us  only  faint  traces  of  his  character, 
and  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
perfection  which  is  not  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  (and  of 
course,  that  it  would  be  flattery  or  presumption  to  ascribe  any  perfec- 
tion to  God) ; —  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  God  to  be  wise  and 
good  ;  —  that  what  we  believe  to  be  a  perfection  in  God  may  be  a 
defect  (that  is,  holiness,  justice,  wisdom,  goodness,  mercy,  and  truth, 
may  be  defects  in  God) ;  consequently,  injustice,  folly,  malice,  and 
falsehood  may  be  excellencies  in  his  character  ;  —  that  no  reward  or 
punishment  can  be  rationally  expected  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  experience  and  observation. 

While  Hume  and  Bolingbroke  were  propagating  these  sentiments 
in  England,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Frederick  II.   King  of 
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Prussia,  and  other  distinguished  writers  on  the  continent,  had  con- 
federated for  the  avowed  purpose  of  annihilating  the  Cliristian  religion. 
The  printed  woi'ks  of  the  three  first-named  writers  are  too  voluminous 
to  admit  of  extracts  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  their  private 
correspondence,  which  has  been  published,  exhibits  a  total  disregard  of 
truth  and  honour,  together  with  such  a  disgusting  comj^ound  of  false- 
hood, envy,  malignity,  hatred,  contempt  of  one  another  and  of  all  the 
world,  as  cannot  but  convey  a  horrible  impression  of  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  infidelity.  It  is,  however,  principally  in  the  posthumous 
works  of  the  King  of  Prussia  that  we  see  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
real  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of  the 
Continent,  of  the  founders  and  legislators  of  the  great  emi^ire  of  infi- 
delity, with  the  philosophic  monarch  himself  at  their  head.  Every 
secret  of  their  hearts  is  there  laid  open  in  their  familiar  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  each  other  ;  and  there  we  see  that  they  were 
pretended  deists,  but  real  atheists ;  that,  although  the  name  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was  sometimes  mentioned,  yet  it  was  seldom  men- 
tioned but  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  that  they  never  conceived 
liim  to  be  anything  more  than  the  intelligent  principle  that  animates 
all  nature,  the  source  of  life  and  motion,  the  sensoi'ium  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  but  in  other  respects  totally  unconnected  with  this  earth  and 
its  inhabitants.  "  In  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  these  philosophers 
rejected  all  idea  of  a  providence  and  a  moral  governor  of  the  world. 
They  ascribed  every  effect  to  fate  or  fortune,  to  necessity  or  chance  ; 
they  denied  the  existence  of  a  soul  distinct  from  the  body  ;  they  con- 
ceived man  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  organised  lump  of  matter-,  a 
mere  machine,  an  ingenious  piece  of  clock-work,  which,  when  the 
wheels  refuse  to  act,  stands  still,  and  loses  all  power  and  motion  for 
ever.  They  acknowledged  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  no  resurrection, 
no  future  existence,  no  future  retribution ;  they  considered  death  as 
an  eternal  sleep,  as  the  total  extinction  of  our  being  ;  and  they  stig- 
matised all  opinions  different  from  these  with  the  names  of  supersti- 
tion, bigoti'y,  priestcraft,  fimaticism,  and  idolatry."  ' 

Such  are  the  various,  contradictory,  and  impious  tenets  promul- 
gated by  the  most  eminent  champions  of  what  is  called  deism  ^  (and 
which  have  been  repeated  in  different  ways  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  our  age),  concerning  religion,  the  worship  of  God,  and  tlie 
expectations  of  mankind  respecting  a  future  state.  We  shall  only 
add,  that  though  the  infidels  of  the  present  day  profess  to  be  the  dis- 
cij)les  of  nature,  and  to  receive  her  unerring  instructions,  yet  they 
differ  from  each  other  with  an  almost  endless  variety.  Having  gra- 
dually receded  from  ti'ue  Christianity  to  false,  —  some  are  vmbelievers 
in  the  nature,  —  some  in  the  providence,  —  and  others  even  in  the 
existence  of  a  God ;  but  all  of  them  are  unanimous  in  rejecting  the 

'  Bp.  Portcns's  Charge  in  1794.     (Tracts,  pp.  266,  207.) 

^  Dr.  Dwight's  Nature,  &c.  of  Infidel  Philosophy,  pp.  20 — 42.  Most  of  the  preceding 
statements  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow  concerning 
morals,  arc  selected  from  Dr.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  where  their  iden- 
tical expressions  are  given,  and  their  fallacies  arc  exposed  with  great  depth  of  argument 
and  learning. 
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divine  testimony,  and  in  renouncing  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Let  us 
now  take  a  brief  view, 

2.    Of  their  precepts  concerning  morals. 

Lord  Herbert  declared  that  men  are  not  hastily,  or  on  small 
grounds,  to  be  condemned,  who  are  led  to  sin  by  bodily  constitution; 

—  that  the  indulgence  of  lust  and  of  anger  is  no  more  to  be  blamed 
than  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  dropsy,  or  the  drowsiness  produced 
by  lethargy. 

Mr.  Hobbes  asserted  that  the  civil  or  municipal  law  is  the  only 
foundation  of  right  and  wrong ;  that  where  there  is  no  civil  law, 
every  man's  judgment  is  the  only  standax'd  of  right  and  wrong ;  —  that 
the  sovereign  is  not  bound  by  any  obligation  of  truth  or  justice,  and 
can  do  no  wrong  to  his  subjects;  —  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  all 
things,  and  may  lawfully  get  them  if  he  can. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  resolved  all  morality  into  self-love  as  its  prin- 
ciple, and  taught  that  ambition,  the  lust  of  power,  sensuality,  and 
avarice,  may  be  lawfully  gratified,  if  they  can  be  safely  gratified ;  — 
that  the  sole  foundation  of  modesty  is  vanity,  or  a  wish  to  show  our- 
selves superior  to  mere  animals ;  that  man  lives  only  in  the  present 
world,  and  is  only  a  superior  animal;  —  that  the  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  gratify  the  appetites  and  inclinations  of  the  flesh ;  —  that  modesty 
is  inspired  by  mere  prejudice ;  and  that  polygamy  is  a  part  of  the  law 
or  religion  of  nature.  He  also  intimates  that  adultery  is  no  violation 
of  the  law  of  nature;  and  that  there  is  no  wrong,  except  in  the 
highest  lewdness. 

Mr.  HuJiE  (the  immorality  of  whose  principles  is  displayed  in  his 
private  correspondence ')  maintained  that  self-denial,  self-mortifica- 
tion, and  humility  are  not  virtues,  but  are  useless  and  mischievous  ; 

—  that  they  stupify  the  understanding,  sour  the  temper,  and  harden 
the  heart ;  —  that  pride,  self-valuation,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  thought,  easiness  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste,  strength  of 
body,  and  cleanliness  are  virtues  ;  and  consequently,  that  to  want 
honesty,  to  want  understanding,  and  to  want  strength  of  body,  are 
equally  the  subjects  of  moral  disapprobation ;  —  that  adultery  must 
be  practised,  if  men  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  life  ;  —  that, 
if  generally  practised,  it  would  in  time  cease  to  be  scandalous ;  and 
that,  if  practised  secretly  and  frequently,  it  would  by  degrees  come  to 
be  thought  no  crime  at  all  !  !  ! 

Mr.  Gibbon,  One  of  the  most  decent  of  modern  infidels,  has  given 
a  biographical  account  of  himself,  and  what  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
portrait  there  exhibited  ?  Amid  all  the  polish  and  splendour  of 
literary  culture,  not  a  single  line  of  moral  beauty  is  perceptible. 
There  is  "  no  fear  of  God,  no  reverence  for  sacred  things,  no  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ;  but  the  most  heartless  and  sordiil 
selfishness,  vain -glory,  a  desire  of  admiration,  adulation  of  the  great 
and  wealthy,  contempt  of  the  poor,  and  supreme  devotedness  to  his 
own  gratification." 

'  "  Correspondence  of  David  Hume  with  several  distinguished  persona  '  Londoiv 
1820.  4to. 
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Both  Voltaire  and  Helvetius  advocated  the  unlimited  gratifi- 
cation of  the  sensual  appetites,  and  the  latter  held  that  it  is  not  agree- 
able to  policy  to  regard  gallantry  (that  is,  unlawful  intercourse  with 
married  women)  as  a  vice  in  a  moral  sense  ;  and  that,  if  men  will  call 
it  a  vice,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  vices  which  are 
useful  in  certain  ages  and  countries !  In  other  words,  that  in  those 
countries  such  vices  are  virtues.'  Rousseau,  — a  thief,  a  liar,  and 
a  debauched  profligate,  who  sent  his  children  to  the  poor-house  for 
support  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  according  to  his  own  printed 
"  Confessions,"  —  also  had  recourse  to  feelings  as  his  standard  of 
morality.  "  I  have  only  to  consult  myself,"  said  he,  "  concerning 
what  I  do.  All  that  Ifeel  to  be  right,  is  right.  Whatever  Ifeel  to 
be  wrong,  is  wrong.  All  the  morality  of  our  actions  lies  in  the  judg- 
ment we  ourselves  form  of  them."^  And  just  before  the  French 
revolution  broke  out,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  idea  of  moral  obliga- 
tion was  exploded  among  the  infidel  clubs  that  existed  in  every  part 
of  France. 

Such  is  the  morality  taught  and  practised  by  some  of  those  who 
have  claimed  to  be  received  as  the  masters  of  reason.  It  were  no 
diflScult  task  to  add  to  their  precepts  many  similar  statements  from 
the  opponents  of  revelation  in  our  own  times ;  but  as  they  only  re- 
assert the  atheistical  and  immoral  tenets  of  their  predecessors  with 
increased  malignity  and  grossness,  we  shall  spare  the  reader  the  pain 
of  perusing  passages  that  cannot  but  shock  the  mind  of  every  one 
who  cherishes  the  least  regard  for  decency  or  social  order.  Let  us 
advert,  however,  for  a  moment,  to  the  effects  produced  by  these  prin- 
ciples on  an  entire  people,  and  also  on  individuals. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  avowed  rejectors  of  revelation  have 
possessed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  a  country,  and  have 
attempted  to  dispose  of  human  happiness  according  to  their  own  doc- 
trines and  wishes,  is  that  of  France  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
revolution,  which,  it  is  now  well  known,  w^as  effected  by  the  abettors 
of  infidelity.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  had  become  infidels. 
The  name  and  profession  of  Christianity  was  renounced  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  era  was  proclaimed.  Death 
was  declared  by  an  act  of  the  republican  government  to  be  an  eternal 
sleep.  The  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
were  formally  disavowed  by  the  National  Convention;  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  was  declared  to  have  been  only 
preached  by  superstition  for  the  torment  of  the  living.  All  the  reli- 
gions in  the  world  were  proclaimed  to  be  the  daughters  of  ignorance 
and  pride ;  and  it  was  decreed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  convention  to 
assume  the  honourable  office  of  disseminating  atheism  (which  was 
blasphemously  afiirmed  to  be  truth)  over  all  the  world.  As  a  part  of 
this  duty,  the  convention  further  decreed  that  its  express  renunciation 
of  all  religious  worship  should,  like  its  invitations  to  rebellion,  be 
translated  into  all  foreign  languages ;  and  it  w^as  asserted  and  received 

'  Helvetius,  De  I'Esprit,  torn.  i.  disc.  2.  ch.  15.  p.  176.  et  seq. 
«  Emile,  torn.  i.  pp.  166— 1G8. 
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In  the  convention,  that  the  adversaries  of  religion  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country !  Correspondent  with  these  professions  and  declara- 
tions were  the  etfects  actually  produced.  Public  worship  was  utterly 
abolished.  The  churches  were  converted  into  "  temples  of  reason," 
in  which  atheistical  and  licentious  homilies  were  substituted  for  the 
proscribed  service  :  and  an  absurd  and  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  jiagan 
mythology  was  exhibited  under  the  title  of  the  "  religion  of  reason." 
In  the  principal  church  of  every  town  a  tutelary  goddess  was  installed 
with  a  ceremony  equally  pedantic,  frivolous,  and  profane  ;  and  the 
females  selected  to  personify  this  new  divinity  were  mostly  pros- 
titutes, who  received  the  adorations  of  the  attendant  municipal  officers, 
and  of  the  multitudes,  whom  fear,  or  force,  or  motives  of  gain,  had 
collected  together  on  the  occasion.  Contempt  for  religion  or  decency 
became  the  test  of  attachment  to  the  government ;  and  the  gross  in- 
fraction of  any  moral  or  social  duty  was  deemed  a  proof  of  civism, 
and  a  victory  over  prejudice.  All  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
were  confounded.  The  grossest  debauchery  triumphed.  The  reign 
of  atheism  and  of  reason  was  the  reign  of  terror.  "  Then  proscrip- 
tion followed  upon  proscription ;  tragedy  followed  after  tragedy,  in 
almost  breathless  succession,  on  the  theatre  of  France.  Almost  the 
whole  nation  was  converted  into  a  horde  of  assassins.  Democracy 
and  atheism,  hand  in  hand,  desolated  the  country,  and  converted  it 
into  one  vast  field  of  rapine  and  of  blood."  In  one  part  of  France, 
the  course  of  a  river  (the  Loire)  was  impeded  by  the  drowned  bodies 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  several  hundreds  of  whom  were  destroyed 
in  its  waters;  children  were  sentenced  to  death  for  the  faith  and 
loyalty  of  their  parents ;  and  they,  whose  infancy  had  sheltered  them 
from  the  fire  of  the  soldiery,  were  bayoneted  as  they  clung  about  the 
knees  of  their  destroyers.  The  moral  and  social  ties  were  unloosed, 
or  rather  torn  asunder.  For  a  man  to  accuse  liis  own  father  was 
declared  to  be  an  act  of  civism,  worthy  of  a  true  republican ;  and  to 
neglect  it,  was  pronounced  a  crime  that  should  be  punished  with 
death.  Accordingly,  women  denounced  their  husbands,  and  mothers 
their  sons,  as  bad  citizens  and  traitors;  while  many  women,  —  not  of 
the  dress  of  the  common  people  nor  of  infamous  reputation,  but 
respectable  in  character  and  appearance,  —  seized  with  savage  ferocity 
between  their  teeth  the  mangled  limbs  of  theu'  murdered  country- 
men. "  France  during  this  period  was  a  theatre  of  crimes,  which, 
after  all  preceding  perpetx'ations,  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  every 
spectator  amazement  and  horror.  The  miseries  suffered  by  that 
single  nation  have  changed  all  the  histories  of  the  preceding  suffer- 
ings of  mankind  into  idle  tales,  and  have  been  enhanced  and  multi- 
plied without  a  precedent,  without  a  number,  and  without  a  name. 
The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one  great  prison ;  the 
inhabitants  converted  into  felons  ;  and  the  common  doom  of  man 
commuted  for  the  violence  of  the  sword  and  bayonet,  the  sucking 
boat  and  the  guillotine.  To  contemplative  men  it  seemed  for  a 
season  as  if  the  knell  of  the  whole  nation  was  tolled,  and  the  world 
summoned  to  its  execution  and  its  funeral."  Within  the  short  period 
of  ten  years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  beings  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  perished,  in  that  single  country,  by  the  influence  of 
atheism.  Were  the  world  to  adopt  and  be  governed  by  the  doctrines 
of  revolutionary  France,  what  crimes  would  not  mankind  perpetrate? 
What  agonies  would  they  not  suffer  ? '  Yet  rejoublican  France  has 
been  held  up  in  the  present  day  as  an  example  Avorthy  to  be  followed 
in  this  country  ! 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  deism  on  individuals,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  effects  which  it  produces  are  perfectly  in  unison  with 
the  principles  which  its  advocates  have  maintained.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish their  designs,  there  is  no  baseness  in  hypocrisy  to  which 
they  have  not  submitted.  Almost  all  of  them  have  worn  a  mask  of 
friendship,  that  they  might  stab  Christianity  to  the  heart ;  —  they 
have  professed  a  reverence  for  it,  while  they  were  aiming  to  destroy 
it.  Lord  Herbei't,  Hobbes,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Woolston,  Tindal, 
Chubb,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  were  all  guilty  of  the  vile  hypocrisy 
of  lying,  while  they  were  employed  in  no  other  design  than  to  de- 
stroy it.  Collins,  though  he  had  no  belief  in  Christianity,  yet  qualified 
himself  for  civil  office  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  Shaftes- 
bury and  others  were  guilty  of  the  same  base  hypocrisy.  "  Such 
faithless  professions,  such  gross  violations  of  truth  in  Christians, 
would  have  been  proclaimed  to  the  universe  by  these  very  Avriters  as 
infamous  desertions  of  principle  and  decency.  Is  it  less  infamous  in 
themselves  ?  All  hypocrisy  is  detestable ;  but  none  is  so  detestable 
as  that  which  is  coolly  written  with  full  premeditation,  by  a  man  of 
talents,  assuming  the  character  of  a  moral  and  religious  instructor, 
a  minister,  a  prophet  of  the  truth  of  the  infinite  God.  Truth  is  a 
virtue  perfectly  defined,  mathematically  clear,  and  completely  under- 
stood by  all  men  of  common  sense.  There  can  be  no  baitings  be- 
tween uttering  truth  and  falsehood,  no  doubts,  no  mistakes ;  as  be- 
tween piety  and  enthusiasm,  frugality  and  parsimony,  generosity 
and  profusion.  Transgression,  therefore,  is  always  a  known,  definitive, 
deliberate  villany.  In  the  sudden  moment  of  strong  temptation,  in 
the  hour  of  unguarded  attack,  in  the  flutter  and  trepidation  of  unex- 
pected alarm,  the  best  man  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  into  any  sin ; 
but  he  who  can  coolly,  of  steady  design,  and  with  no  unusual  im- 
pulse, utter  falsehood,  and  vent  hypocrisy,  is  not  far  from  finished 
depravity. 

"  The  morals  of  Kochester  and  Wharton  need  no  comment.  Wool- 
ston was  a  gross  blasphemer.  Blount  solicited  his  sister-in-law  to 
marry  him,  and,  being  refused,  shot  himself.  Tindal  was  originally 
a  protestant,  then  turned  papist,  then  protestant  again,  merely  to 
suit  the  times,  and  was  at  the  same  time  infamous  for  vice  in  general, 
and  the  total  want  of  principle.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  this 
prayer  in  his  mouth  :  '  If  there  is  a  God,  I  desire  that  he  may  have 
mercy  on  me.'  Hobbes  Avrote  his  Leviathan  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  but  finding  him  fail  of  success,  he  turned  it  to  the  defence 

'  The  details,  on  which  the  above  representation  is  founded,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the 
Abbe  Barruel's  Memoirs  of  Jacobinism  ;  Gitford's  llcsidence  in  France  during  the  Years 
1792 — 1795,  vol.  ii.,  and  Adolphus's  History  of  France,  vol.  ii.  Dwight's  System  of 
Theology,  vol.  1.  p.  52. 
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of  Cromwell,  and  made  a  merit  of  this  fact  to  the  usurper ;  as  Hobbes 
himself  unblushingly  declared  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Morgan  had  no 
regard  to  truth;  as  is  evident  from  his  numerous  falsifications  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  from  the  vile  hypocrisy  of  professing  himself  a 
Christian  in  those  very  writings  in  which  he  labours  to  destroy 
Christianity.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  now  remaining,  requested  his 
friend  D'Alembert  to  tell  for  him  a  direct  and  palpable  lie,  by  deny- 
ing that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  D'Alem- 
bert, in  his  answer,  informed  him  that  he  had  told  the  lie.  Voltaire 
has  indeed  expressed  his  own  moral  character  perfectly  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  Monsieur  Abbe,  I  must  be  read,  no  matter  whether  I 
am  believed  or  not.'"  ^  He  also  solemnly  professed  to  believe  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Eomish  church,  although  at  the  same  time  he 
doubted  the  existence  of  a  God;  and  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he 
was  plotting  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  with  bended  knee  and 
uplifted  eye  he  adored  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  received  the  host 
in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Eome.  This  man  was  also  a 
shameless  adulterer,  who,  with  his  abandoned  mistress,  violated  the 
confidence  of  his  visitors,  by  opening  their  letters-;  and  his  total 
want  of  all  principle,  moral  or  religious,  —  his  impudent  audacity, — 
his  filthy  sensuality,  —  his  persecuting  envy,  —  his  base  adulation,  — 
his  unwearied  treachery, — his  tyranny,  —  his  cruelty, —  his  pro- 
fligacy, and  his  hypocrisy,  will  render  him  for  ever  the  scorn,  as 
his  unbounded  powers  will  the  wonder,  of  mankind. 

The  dishonesty,  perjury,  and  gross  profligacy  of  Rousseau,  who 
alternately  professed  and  abjured  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
religions,  without  believing  either,  and  who  died  in  the  very  act  of 
uttering  a  notorious  falsehood  to  his  Creator,  —  as  well  as  of  Paine 
and  other  advocates  of  infidelity,  —  are  too  notorious  to  render  it 
necessary  to  pollute  these  pages  with  the  detail  of  them. 

VI.  Since  then  the  history  and  actual  condition  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  concur  to  show  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and 
I)robable,  but  also  absolutely  necessary  to  recover  them  out  of  their 
universal  corruption  and  degeneracy,  and  to  make  known  to  them 
the  proper  object  of  their  belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present 
duties  and  future  expectations;    it  remains  that  we  consider  the 

POSSIBLE  MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATING  SUCH  REVELATION  TO  THE 
WORLD. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  methods  by  which  an  extraordinary 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  may  be  made  to  man  :  viz.  1.  An  imme- 
diate revelation,  by  inspiration  or  otherwise,  to  every  individual  ot 
the  human  race ;  or  else,  2.  A  commission,  accompanied  with  indis- 
putable credentials,  bestowed  on  some  to  convince  others  that  they 
were  actually  delegated  by  God,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  those 
tilings  which  he  has  revealed. 

1.  But  it  cannot  seem  requisite  that  the  Almighty  should  imme- 
diately inspire,  or  make  a  direct  revelation  to,  EVERY  particular  person 

'  Dwiglit  on  Infi.lclity,  pp.  47,  48, 

*  Sec  the  publication  intituled  Vie  Privee  de  Voltaire  et  de  Madame  du  Chatelet,  Paris, 
1820,  8vo. 
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in  the  toorld ;  for  either  he  must  so  powerfully  influence  the  minds 
and  affections  of  men,  as  to  take  away  their  choice  and  freedom  of 
acting  (which  would  be  to  offer  violence  to  human  nature)  ;  or  else 
men  would,  for  the  most  part,  have  continued  in  their  evil  courses 
and  practices,  -and  have  denied  God  in  their  lives ;  though  their 
understandings  were  ever  so  clearly  and  fully  convinced  of  his  will 
and  commanchnents,  as  well  as  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead. 

But  even  if  God  were  willing  to  vouchsafe  some  immediate  revelation  of  himself 
to  vicious  and  immoral  persons,  how  can  we  be  assured  that  they  would  be  con- 
verted ?  Would  they  not  rather  find  out  some  pretence  to  persuade  themselves, 
that  it  was  no  reo^  revelation,  but  the  effect  of  natural  agents,  or  of  melancholy  and 
a  disturbed  imagination  ?  They  might,  perhaps,  be  terrified  for  the  present ;  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  from  the  known  infirmity  and  depravity  of 
mankind,  that  such  persons  would  soon  stifle  their  terrors  with  their  accustomed 
arguments  for  atheism  and  infidelity. 

Independently,  however,  of  the  inefficacy  of  immediate  revelation  to  every  man 
in  particular,  —  supposing  it  to  be  thus  made,  —  great  and  universal  confusion 
would  be  the  result.  "It  would  unhinge  our  minds;  it  would  break  the  main- 
spring of  the  mental  world,  and  throw  it  back  into  the  state  of  moral  chaos.  It 
wouhl  render  uncertain  every  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error.  It 
would  set  aside  all  those  rules  by  which  we  learn,  and  reason,  and  judjie.  It  would 
break  down  every  barrier  of  reason,  and  let  the  fancy  loose  to  play  her  wildest 
freaks,  and  indulge  her  most  delirious  dreams.  It  would  destroy  the  freedom  as 
well  as  the  regularity  of  our  minds,  and  compel  an  involuntary  assent  to  whatever 
God  might  be  supposed  to  dictate ;  "  and,  in  short,  it  would  fill  the  world  with  con- 
tinual impostures  and  delusions;  for,  if  every  one  had  a  revelation  to  himself,  every 
one  might  pretend  to  others  what  he  pleased ;  and  one  man  might  be  deluded  by 
the  pretence  of  a  revelation  made  to  another,  against  an  express  revelation  made  to 
himself.  And  this,  Ave  may  conclude,  would  often  happen  from  what  we  experience 
every  day ;  for  if  men  can  be  perverted  by  the  arts  and  insinuations  of  others, 
against  their  own  reason  and  judgment,  they  might  as  well  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  against  a  revelation  made  to  them ;  though  revelations  should  be  things  as  com- 
mon and  familiar  among  men  as  reason  itself  is. 

Immediate  revelations,  therefore,  to  every  particular  individual, 
would  have  been  needless  and  superfluous ;  they  would  have  been 
unsuitable  to  the  majesty  and  honour  of  God ;  they  would  have  been 
ineffectual  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed  ;  and  would  have 
afforded  occasion  for  many  more  pretences  to  impostures  than  there 
are  now  in  the  world. 

2.  The  only  other  way  by  which  the  divine  Avill  can  be  revealed 
to  mankind,  is  that  which  the  Scriptures  affirm  to  have  actually  been 
employed ;  viz.  the  qualifying  of  certain  persons  to  declare  that  will 
to  others,  by  infallible  signs  and  evidences  that  they  are  authorised 
and  commissioned  by  God.  What  those  evidences  are,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  page.  It  is,  however,  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  divine  revelations  should  be  committed  to  writing,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
delivered  down  genuine  and  uncorrupted  to  posterity:  for, 

(1.)  Oral  Tradition  is  so  uncertain  and  so  insecure  a  guide,  that  if 
a  revelation  claiming  to  be  divine  be  not  transmitted  by  writing,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  its  purity,  or  serve  mankRid  as  a 
certain  rule  of  faith  and  of  life. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe,  that  writing  is  a  more  secure  me- 
thod of  conveyance  than  tradition,  being  neither  so  liable  to  involuntary  mistakes, 
VOL.  I.  D 
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through  weakness  of  memory  or  understanding,  nor  so  subject  to  voluntary  falsid- 
cations,  suppressions,  or  additions,  either  out  of  malice  or  design.  "  It  is  also  a 
method  of  conveyance  more  natural  and  human.  It  is  nothing  extraordinary  for  a 
book  to  be  transmitted  pure  and  entire  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  a  tradi- 
tionary doctrine,  especially  if  it  be  of  any  considerable  length,  cannot  really  be 
preserved  without  a  miracle,  without  the  occasional  interposition  of  Almighty  God 
to  renew  the  memory  of  it  at  particular  intervals,  or  his  continual  assistance  and 
inspiration  to  keep  it  always  alive  and  vigorous.  It  is  likewise  a  method  of  con- 
veyance more  complete  and  uniform,  presenting  itself  to  all  at  once,  and  to  all  alike, 
to  be  compared  together;  whereas  a  traditionary  doctrine  must  be  communicated 
by  little  and  little,  and  without  doubt  communicated  differently  at  different  times 
by  different  persons.  It  is,  moreover,  a  method  of  conveyance  more  general  and 
diffusive.  A  man's  writings  reach  further  than  his  words  ;  and  surely  we  need  not 
observe  that  it  is  the  practice  of  mankind,  whenever  they  would  publish  anything, 
to  have  it  written  or  printed  in  a  book."  ^ 

(2.)  Further,  experience  shows  that  writing  is  a  method  of  convey- 
ance more  lasting  than  tradition. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  observation  that  a  word  heard  perishes,  but  a  letter  written 
remains.^  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  performed  many  other  miracles,  and  to  have 
done  many  other  memorable  things,  besides  those  which  have  been  committed  to 
writing  ^ ;  but,  observe,  how  much  more  faithful  record  is  than  mere  report ;  the 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  which  were  written,  are  preserved  and  credited,  while 
the  many,  which  were  not  recorded  in  writing,  have  long  since  been  utterly  lost  and 
forgotten.  "Every  thing  of  any  consequence  we  desire  to  have  in  writing.  By 
this,  laws  are  promulgated;  by  this,  arts  and  sciences  are  propagated;  by  this, 
titles  and  estates  are  secured.  And  what  do  we  know  of  ancient  history,  but  the 
little  thSt  Cometh  down  to  us  in  books  and  writings?  Tradition  passeth  away  like 
the  morning  cloud ;  but  books  may  live  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endureth."  * 

(3.)  To  the  preceding  arguments  for  the  usefulness  and  expediency 
of  written  revelation,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition, 
and  the  greater  security  and  advantages  of  writing,  w^e  may  add,  that 
it  is  certainly  more  fair  and  open,  more  free  from  suspicion  of  any 
fraud  or  contrivance,  to  have  a  religion  preserved  in  writing,  there  to 
to  be  read  and  examined  by  all,  than  to  have  it  left  only  with  a  few, 
to  be  by  them  communicated  in  discourse  to  others;  as  no  two 
persons  express  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  nor  even 
the  same  person  at  different  times. 

The  heathen  philosophers  had  their  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrines,  as  they  dis- 
tinguished them  ;  that  is,  some  which  they  generally  delivered,  and  others  which 
they  communicated  only  to  a  few  select  auditors;  but  the  first  propagators  of 
Cliristianit)',  knowing  no  such  distinctions,  delivered  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
professed  to  have  received  from  God.  The  heathen  priests  had  their  mysteries, 
which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  proline  vulgar  ;  but  Christianity  can  never  be 
made  too  public.  Most  other  religions  also  are  committed  to  writing  for  the  use  of 
their  particular  professors;  and  it  would  be  a  prejudice  to  the  Christian  religion  if 
it  did  not  enjoy  the  same  advantage.  "  The  Jews  had  what  they  called  an  oral 
law,  as  well  as  a  written  one ;  and  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  asserted  to  have 
been  given  by  God  on  Mount  Sinai  —  the  oral  to  serve  as  a  comment  or  explana- 
tion of  the  written  law.  But  in  process  of  time  these  traditions  multiplied  so  fast, 
that  the  Jews  found  it  necessary  to  keep  their  traditions  no  longer  as  traditions, 
but  committed  them  to  writing;  and  they  are  now  preserved  in  the  books  called 

'  Bp.  Newton's  "Works,  vol.  iv.  dissert.  2.  pp.  19 — 23.  8vo.  edit.  The  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  nearly  in  similar  terms,  is  stated  and  illustrated  by  Archbishop  Tillotson, 
Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  23.3.  et  seq-     London,  1820.  Svo. 

*  Vox  audita  y)crit,  littcra  scripta  manct.  *  John  xx.  30.  xxi.  25. 

*  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 
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the  Talmuds.  So  fallible  is  tradition,  so  much  more  secure  is  writing,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  traditionists :  and  if  the  doctrines  of  religion  must,  one 
time  or  other,  be  written,  it  is  better  surely  to  have  them  written  by  inspired  au- 
thors at  first,  than  by  others  afterwards." 

(4.)  Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects, and  the  design  of  the  institutions,  contained  in  those  books, 
which  Jews  and  Christians  account  to  be  sacred,  are  additional 
reasons  why  they  should  be  committed  to  writing.  "  The  matter  is 
of  no  less  importance  than  the  whole  will  of  God  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  our  duty  here  and  our  happiness  hereafter  ;  and  if  any- 
thing deserves  to  be  written,  do  not  these  things  [deserve  to  be 
recorded]  in  the  most  lasting  characters  ?  The  subjects  likewise  are 
very  various,  histories  of  times  past  and  prophecies  of  things  to  come, 
orations  and  epistles,  sublime  points  of  faith  and  plain  rules  of  prac- 
tice, hymns  and  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all  too  excellent  to  be 
forgotten,  but  too  many  all  to  be  remembered.  The  law  was  for  a 
single  nation ;  but  the  Gospel  is  for  the  whole  world.  For  a  single 
nation  it  was  requisite  that  their  laws  should  be  written,  or  to  what 
can  they  appeal,  and  by  what  can  they  regulate  their  practice  ?  And 
if  it  was  necessary  for  the  law  to  be  written,  it  was  certainly  much 
more  necessary  for  the  Gospel,  which  was  designed  to  be  both  of 
perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  a  religion  for  all  ages  and  for  all 
nations."  ' 

The  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  having  been  proved,  and  the 
probability  that  such  a  revelation  would  be  given  to  mankind  having 
been  shown,  it  remains  that  we  examine  the  pretensions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  to  be  that  revelation.  Among  the  numerous 
attacks  which  have  been  made  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  is  that  which  is  directed  against  the  authenticity 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  asserted  that  we  derive  a  set  of  rules 
and  opinions  from  a  series  of  books,  which  were  not  Avritten  by  the 
authors  to  whom  we  ascribe  them ;  and  that  the  volume  to  which  we 
give  the  title  of  divine,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  our  faith  and  man- 
ners, is  a  forgery  of  later  ages.  It  is  therefore  of  importance  to 
ascertain,  first,  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  incorruptness  of 
the  several  books  contained  in  the  Bible,  considered  simply  as  com- 
positions ;  the  credibility  of  their  respective  authors  will  next  be 
investigated;  and  their  claims  to  be  received  as  divinely  inspired 
will  then  be  examined.  In  discussing  these  momentous  topics,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  shorter  way  to  prove,  first,  the  genuineness, 
authenticity,  incorruptness,  and  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament^; 
for,  if  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  divinely  inspired  book  be  ad- 
mitted, no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  divine  inspira- 
tion, &c.  of  the  Old  Testament ;  because  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  incessantly  appeal  to  it,  and  make  ample  quotations  from 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  28. 

-  This  is  the  method  pursued  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  tlie 
several  Branches  of  Divinity.  Part  VII.  Lectures  xxxi. — xxxvii.  Cambridge,  1823. 
8vo. 
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it.  As,  limvever,  the  modern  impugners  of  revelation  have  directed 
their  arguments  chiefly  against  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  that,  by- 
impeaching  its  credibility,  they  may  with  greater  probability  of 
success  undermine  and  invalidate  the  dispensation  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  shall  commence  with  the  Old  Testament ; 
because,  if  that  be  true  (the  dispensation  It  contains  being  introduc- 
tory to  that  contained  in  the  New  Testament),  the  latter,  being 
founded  on  and  perfective  of  the  former,  must  of  necessity  be  true 
also.  By  adopting  this  arrangement,  it  is  possible  that  some  few  argu- 
ments may  be  repeated;  but  the  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed 
will  (it  is  hoped)  be  deemed  a  satisfactory  apology  for  such  unavoid- 
able repetitions.^ 


CHAP.  11. 

ON  THE  GENUINENESS  AND  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

SECT.  I. 

ON   THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

I.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  termed  the  Old  Testament. 
The  books  which  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  or  Jews  have  long 
venerated  as  divine,  are  usually  called  "  The  Old  Testament,"  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  saci-ed  books  which  contain  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  "  The  New  Testament." 
The  appellation  of  "  Testament"  is  derived  from  2  Cor.  Hi.  6.  14. ; 
in  which  place  the  words  i)  VLaXaia  AiaOrj/ci]  and  rj  l^aivr)  AiaO/jKij 
are  by  the  old  Latin  translators  rendered  Antiquum  Testamentum  and 
Novum  Testamentum,  Old  and  New  Testament,  Instead  of  Antiquum 
Fcedus  and  Novum  Fcedus,  the  Old  and  Ncio  Covenant ;  for  although 
the  Greek  word  hiad/jKij  signifies  both  testament  and  covenant, 
yet  it  uniformly  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  word  Berith,  which 
constantly  signifies  a  covenant.^  The  term  "  old  covenant,"  used  by 
Saint  Paul  In  2  Cor.  Hi.  14.,  does  not  denote  the  entire  collection  of 
writings  which  we  term  the  Bible,  but  those  ancient  institutions, 
promises,  threatenings,  and,  in  short,  the  Avhole  of  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, related  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets; 

'  Besides  the  authorities  above  cited,  the  author  has  been  larfjcly  indebted  for  the  ma- 
terials of  this  Cliapter  to  the  Collection  of  Boyle  Lectures  in  3  vols,  folio  (London,  1739)  ; 
jwrticiilarly  to  the  Lectures  of  Bishops  Williams  and  Len<r,  and  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;  to 
Dr.  Leland's  "  Advantaj^c  and  Necessity  of  the  Chri.--tiaii  Revelation  shown  from  the 
State  of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,"  3d  edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Glas<j:ow 
and  London,  1819)  ;  and  to  the  same  author's  nnastcrly  "  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers." 
The  reader,  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  valuable  works,  will  find  a  well-written 
"  Comparative  View  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  in  the  second  volume  of  "  Chris- 
tian Essays,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  C.  AVilks.     London,  1817.  8vo. 

*  Jerome,  Comment,  in  Malachi,  ii.  2.     Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  1816. 
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and  which  iii  process  of  time  were,  by  a  metonymy,  transferred  to  the 
books  themselves.  Thus  we  find  mention  made  of  the  book  of  the 
covenant  in  Exod.  (xxiv.  7.),  and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Mac- 
cabees (1  Mace.  i.  57.)  ;  and  after  the  example  of  the  apostle,  the 
same  mode  of  designating  the  sacred  writings  obtained  among  the 
first  Christians,  from  whom  it  has  been  transmitted  to  modern 
times.' 

II.  Great  Importance  of  the  Question,  whether  the 
Books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  are  genuine  op, 
spurious. 

If  the  books  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  were  not  written  by 
those  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  nearly  in  those  ages  to 
which  they  are  supposed  to  belong,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
written  by  authors  who  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  —  that  is,  if 
they  were  supposititious  or  spurious,  the  history  which  is  related  in 
them  would  by  no  means  be  worthy  of  the  great  credit  that  is  given 
to  it ;  the  design  which  pervades  these  books  would  have  been  an 
imposition  upon  a  later  age,  and  the  accomplishment  of  that  design 
in  the  New  Testament  would  be  altogether  an  extraordinary  and 
singular  occurrence ;  the  miracles,  therein  recorded  to  have  been 
anciently  performed,  would  have  been  the  invention  of  a  later  a^e, 
or  natural  events  would  have  been  metamorphosed  into  miracles ;  the 
prophecies,  asserted  to  be  contained  in  those  books,  would  have 
been  invented  after  the  historical  facts  which  are  narrated  in  them ; 
and,  lastly,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  would  have  approved  and 
recommended  the  works  of  impostors.  Hence  it  is  evident  of  Avhat 
GREAT  importance  the  question  is,  whether  these  books  are  ge- 
nuine, that  is,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  (especially  if  the  author  be  unknown)  about 
that  time  Avhich  is  assigned  to  them,  or  at  which  they  profess  to  have 
been  written ;  and  also,  whether  they  are  authentic  ;  that  is, 
whether  they  relate  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  happened,  and  in 
consequence  possess  authority.  For  a  book  may  be  genuine  that  is 
not  authentic ;  a  book  may  be  authentic  that  is  not  genuine ;  and 
many  are  both  genuine  and  authentic  which  are  not  inspired.  The 
first  epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Borne,  is  genuine,  havino-  been 
written  by  the  author  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  possesses  no  au- 
thority on  which  we  can  found  any  doctrines.  "  The  history  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison  is  genuine,  being  indeed  written  by  Richardson, 
the  autlior  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  it  is  not  authentic,  beino-  a 
mere  effort  of  that  ingenious  writer's  invention  in  the  production  of 
fictions.  Again,  the  Account  of  Lord  Anson's  Voyages  is  an  au- 
thentic book,  the  information  being  supplied  by  Lord  Anson  himself 
to  the  author;  but  it  is  not  genuine,  for  the  real  author  was  Benjamin 
Bobins,  the  mathematician,  and  not  Walters,  whose  name  is  appended 
to  it.  Hayley's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Cowper  are  both  genuine  and 
authentic :  they  were  written  by  Mr.  Hayley,  and  the   information 

'  Dr.  Lai-dner  has  collected  several  passages  from  early  Christian  writers,  who  thu 
mctonymicallj  use  the  word  "  Testament."    AVorks,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  9  ,4to  vol  iii  p  140 
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they  contain  Avas  deduced  from  the  best  authority." '  But  the 
jioems  which  bear  the  name  of  Rowley  are  neither  genuine  nor 
authentic,  not  having  been  written  by  him,  nor  by  any  one  who 
lived  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  being  wholly  the  productions  of  the 
imhappy  youth  Chatterton,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards. 

III.  Genuineness  of  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  word  Canon  (from  the  Greek  KANHN)  "signifies,  pro- 
perly, a  reed  by  which  anything  is  measured.  The  grammarians  of 
Alexandria  denoted  thereby  the  collection  of  those  old  Greek  writers 
which  they  recognised  as  models  ;  and  which  they  therefore  made  use 
of  as  measures  or  tests  of  the  grammatical  and  poetical  forms  in  the 
Greek  language.  From  them  the  use  of  the  word  canon  passed  to 
the  [early]  Christian  [writers,  usually  termed]  Fathers,  who  em- 
ployed it  to  indicate  the  collection  of  those  sacred  writings  which, 
[being]  acknowledged  by  the  church  as  authentic,  served  as  a  test  of 
belief,  and  were  used  in  the  public  service  of  God."  ^  This  term  has 
been  appropriated  ever  since  the  fourth  century  to  the  catalogue  of 
writings  which  are  admitted,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  divine  rule 
of  faith  and  manners.^ 

In  what  age  and  by  what  author  any  book  is  written  is  a  question 
of  fact,  which  can  only  be  answered  by  historical  proofs.  These  his- 
torical proofs  are, 

1.  Unexceptionable  witnesses,  who  possessed  both  the  means  of 
knowing,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  communicate  the  truth  ;  and, 

2,  Certain  marks  which  may  be  discerned  in  the  subject-matter, 
diction,  genius,  and  style  of  the  books,  and  which  show  that  they 
Avere  written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  about  the 
age  to  which  they  are  referred. 

The  former  are  termed  ex^e/vm/ arguments,  and  the  Iniiar ,  internal ; 
and  as  these  two  species  of  testimony  are  universally  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  for  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Thucydides, 
Plutarch,  Caesar,  or  Livy,  or  of  any  other  ancient  profane  authors,  no 
further  testimony  ought  to  be  required  in  the  present  question. 

1.  External  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
ticity OF  the  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa3ient. 

(1.)  As  those  who  were  coeval  wath  each  Hebrew  writer,  and 
transcribed  the  book  which  they  received  from  his  own  hands,  and 
also  delivered  their  copies  to  others  to  be  transcribed,  certainly  knew 
by  whom  and  at  what  time  such  book  was  published ;  and  as  these, 
having  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  delivered  such  book  to  their  immediate  descendants,  and  these 
again  to  their  posterity,  and  so  from  one  generation  to  another  through 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 
2(1  edit. 

*  Schumann's  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  p,  17. 
London,  1849,  8vo. 

*  Saiccri  Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  p.  40.  voce  KwtDv.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  has  an  in- 
structive "  History  of  the  word  Kovoif,"  in  his  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  541 — 549.     Cambridge,  1855.  8vo. 
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all  succeedlncr  ages, — all  these  persons  jointly  testify  that  such  book 
is  the  genuine  production  of  the  author  whose  name  it  bears,  and  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

(2.)  The  books,  thus  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
(especially  in  that  very  remote  age  when  the  first  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  written),  could  not  but  remain,  both  more  easily  as 
well  as  more  certainly,  uncorrupted,  and  be  propagated  with  fidelity, 
because  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  books,  and  also  because  the 
tradition  relative  to  their  origin  was  most  easily  recollected.  And  as 
this  tradition  (which  was  not  communicated  in  the  schools  to  their 
pupils  by  learned  men,  whose  various  conjectures  sometimes  obscure 
truth,  but  in  private  houses  by  fathers  to  their  children  \),  was  ap- 
proved, many  of  the  authors  therefore  did  not  subscribe  to  their 
Avorks  either  their  names,  or  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;  but  where 
any  of  them  did  annex  their  names  to  their  writings,  nothing  further 
Wiis  requisite  than  faithfully  to  transcribe  such  notification, —  a  task 
which  could  be  performed  with  the  utmost  facility. 

(3.)  In  fact,  there  was  no  motive  to  induce  the  Hebrews  to  corrupt 
this  very  simple  tradition ;  on  the  contrary,  as  these  books  were  held 
in  the  highest  reverence  and  estimation  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
that  people,  they  had  the  most  powerful  motives  for  transmitting  the 
origin  of  these  documents  faithfully  to  their  posterity.  If,  indeed,  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  been  disposed  to  betray  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  a  motive  would  not  have  been  wanting  to  them  for  propagating 
falsehoods  respecting  their  books,  because  these  contain  such  repeated 
— we  may  almost  add  such  incessant — reproofs  and  censures  of  them, 
as  an  unteachable,  intractable,  and  headstrong  people,  as  place  their 
character  in  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  But  notwithstanding,  if 
that  people  testify  that  these  books  are  genuine,  they  become  wit- 
nesses against  themselves,  and  consequently  their  testimony  is  unex- 
ceptionable. This  argument  also  tends  to  exclude  the  hypothesis 
that  the  histories  have  been  inserted  in  a  later  age. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  we  may  observe  that  the  character  of 
the  Jews  is  a  strong  proof  that  they  have  not  forged  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Were  a  person  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  on  a  suspi- 
cion of  forgery,  and  yet  no  presumptive  or  positive  evidence  of  his 
guilt  could  be  produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  if  the  forgery  alleged  were  inconsistent  Avith  the 
character  of  the  accused ;  if  it  tended  to  expose  to  disgrace  his  general 
principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  assured  that  he  considered  foi'- 
gery  as  an  impious  and  abominable  crime,  it  would  require  very  strong 
testimony  to  establish  his  guilt.  This  case  corresponds  exactly  Avith 
the  situation  of  the  Jcavs.  If  a  Jbav  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  must  have  been  impelled  to  so  bold  and  dangerous  an 
enterprise  by  some  very  powerful  motive.  It  could  not  be  national 
pride,  for  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these  books  Avhich  does  not  severely 
censure  the  national  manners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame,  for 
that  passion  Avould  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  national 

'  Compare  Dcut.  xxxii.  7,  8.  and  Psal.  Ixxviii.  3 — 7. 
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character ;  and  the  punishment,  if  detected,  would  have  been  infamy 
and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could  not  produce  such  a  forgery,  for 
no  wealth  was  to  be  gained  by  it.^ 

(4.)  The  true  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  these  books  could  not 
be  easily  corrupted  or  lost,  because  a  particular  tribe  among  the  He- 
brews was  set  apart  from  the  rest,  and  consecrated,  among  other 
things,  for  the  express  purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  historical  documents ;  and  further,  there  were  never  wanting 
men  belonging  to  the  other  tribes,  both  at  that  time  and  also  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity  (for  instance,  those  who  in  more  ancient 
times  were  the  governors  of  the  Hebrew  republic,  and  were  called, 
first,  judges,  and  afterward.?  prophets), — by  whom  these  books  were 
held  in  the  highest  reverence,  because  they  were  themselves  de- 
scended from  that  very  age,  and  from  these  very  authors.  Although 
the  names  of  some  of  these  authors,  and  also  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  are  lost  in  oblivion,  yet,  as  the  Jews  confess  their  ignorance, 
such  confession  is  an  evidence  that  they  would  not  have  testified  it, 
if  they  had  not  received  it  as  certain  from  their  ancestors.  In  the 
meantime,  the  age  at  least  of  these  anonymous  books  has  not  so  en- 
tirely been  neglected,  but  that  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  not 
one  of  them  was  written  later  than  thejifth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian iera. 

(5.)  The  Old  Testament,  according  to  our  Bibles,  comprises  thirty- 
nine  books,  viz.  the  Pentateuch  or  five  books  of  Moses,  called  Ge- 
nesis, Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  the  books  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Kuth,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings,  1  and  2 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes ;  the  Song  of  Solomon  ;  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
with  his  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Ilabakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecha- 
riah,  and  Malachi.  But,  among  the  ancient  Jews,  they  formed  only 
twenty -two  books  ^,  according  to  the  letters  of  their  alphabet,  which 
Avere  twenty-two  in  number ;  reckoning  Judges  and  Ruth,  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  Jeremiah  and  his  Lamentations,  and  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets  (so  called  from  the  comparative  brevity  of  their  composi- 
tions), respectively  as  one  book.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
into  a  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  authors  of  these  books  ^ ;  but 
Ave  may  state  generally  that  the  Pentateuch  consists  of  the  Avritings 
of  Moses  and  others,  collected  in  the  reign  of  the  early  kings,  perhaps 
by  Samuel,  Avith  a  very  fcAV  additions;  that  the  book  of  Joshua  was 
compiled  from  authentic  documents,  not  later  than  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon  ;  Judges,  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  ;  and  Ruth,  by  a  sub- 
sequent unknown  author ;  that  the  tAVO  books  of  Samuel  Avere  written 
also  from  authentic  documents,  by  an  unknown  author  Avho  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Rehoboam ;  that  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chro- 
nicles are  extracts  from  the  records  of  prophets  concerning  their  own 

'  Ency.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  107.  art.  Scripture,  3d  edit. 

*  Josephus  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  8.  Origcn's  Philocalia,  cited  in  Eusebius's  Hist.  EccL 
lib.  vi.  c  25. 

•  This  subject  is  discussed  /»//•«,  Vol.  II.  in  the  critical  prefaces  to  each  book. 
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times,  and  also  from  the  public  genealogical  tables  made  by  Ezra ; 
that  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  collections  of  similar 
records,  some  written  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  some  by  their  pre- 
decessors ;  tliat  the  book  of  Esther  was  written  by  some  eminent  Jew, 
who  lived  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  transactions  therein  recorded, 
though  some  erroneously  think  Mordecai  to  have  been  its  author  ;  the 
book  of  Job  by  a  Jew ;  the  Psalms,  by  David,  Asaph,  and  other  pious 
persons ;  the  books  of  Proverbs,  the  Canticles,  and  Ecclesiastes,  by 
Solomon  and  others ;  and  the  prophetical  books,  by  the  prophets 
whose  names  they  bear. 
>C  Let  us  now  consider  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  the  Jews  were  a  more  an- 
cient people  than  the  Greeks  or  Komans,  and  were  for  many  ages 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should 
derive  much  evidence  from  the  historians  of  those  nations  ;  it  is  to  the 
Jews  principally  that  we  must  look  for  information.'  The  uniform 
belief,  indeed,  of  all  Christians,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
Christianity  to  the  present  time,  has  considered  the  books  above  enu- 
merated to  have  constituted  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
the  catalogues  of  them,  which  were  formed  by  the  author  of  the 
synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius  ^,  by  Epiphanius  ^,  and  Jerome  ^ 
(towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century),  by  Origen  ^  (in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century),  and  Melito  Bishop  of  Sardis  ^  (towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century),  all  agree  with  the  above  enumeration.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  testimonies  of  th^  Greek  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  lived  about  280  or  282  years  before  the  Christian  gera  ; 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century:  and  that  of  the  Peschito  or  old  Syriac  version,  exe- 
cuted very  early  in  the  second,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Here  the  Jewish  testimonies  join  us.  Not  to 
enter  into  any  minute  details  concerning  the  several  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  "^  on  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
Avere  compiled  between  the  first  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian rera,  nor  the  Jerusalem  and  Babylonish  Talmuds  or  Commen- 
taries upon  the  Misna  or  Traditions  of  the  Jews, —  Philo,  an 
Egyptian  Jcav*  (who  lived  in  \he  first  century  of  the  Christian  ajra), 
quoted  as  having  canonical  authority,  no  other  books  than  those  which 

'  The  Emperor  Julian,  inveterate  as  was  his  enmity  to  Christianity,  has  borne  explicit 
and  important  testimony  to  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament.  Sec 
Herwerden,  de  Juliano  Imperatore,  pp.  100,  101.  103 — 108.     Lug.  Bat.  1827.  8vo. 

^  Athanasii  Opera,  tom.  ii.  pp.  126 — 204.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  most  material 
extracts  from  this  synopsis,  respecting  the  canoa  of  Scripture.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
290,  291,  ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

'  Haires.  xxix.     Op.  tom.  i.  pp.  122.  et  seq. 

*  In  his  Prologus  Galeatus  and  Epist.  ad  Faulinum. 

*  Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  529.,  and  in  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

*  Apud  Euscbium,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  26. 

'  For  an  account  of  the  Jewish  Targums,  sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  69 — 75. 

"  Dc  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  ii.  The  passages  of  Philo  here  referred  to,  and  also  the  other 
testimonies  above  cited,  are  given  at  full  length  (with  some  additional  evidences  from 
Christian  writers)  by  Sehmidius,  in  his  elaborate  Historia  Antiqua  et  Vindicatio  Canonis 
Sacri  Vetcris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  129 — 189.  8vo.  Lipsiac.  1775. 
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are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  which  alone  were  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

Philo,  it  is  true,  in  none  of  his  writings,  gives  an  express  notice  of 
the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  in  veiy  numerous  scattered 
passages  he  has  indicated  his  own  opinion,  and  probably  also  the 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  concerning  the  merit  and  importance 
of  each  of  the  books  which  formed  part  of  that  canon.  Dr.  Horne- 
mann  ',  who  carefully  read  and  examined  all  Philo's  works,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  Philo's 
expressions,  into  three  classes,  viz.  1.  Books  cited  ivith  the  express 
remark  that  they  are  of  divine  origin :  in  this  class  are  found  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  book  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  Ezra,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Zechariah,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Proverbs.  2.  Books 
of  which  JPhilo  makes  only  casual  mention,  toithout  any  notice  of  their 
divine  origin :  this  class  contains  the  book  of  Judges,  Job,  the  first 
book  of  Kings,  and  several  detached  Psalms.  3.  Boohs  not  mentioned 
hy  Philo,  viz.  Nehemiah,  Ruth,  Esther,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
Daniel,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon. 

To  the  books,  to  which  Philo  expressly  ascribes  a  divine  origin,  we 
must  probably  add  the  second  book  of  Samuel  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  these  three  books  forming  only  one  with  the  first  book  of 
Samuel,  which  Philo  calls  divine.  Of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  he 
cites  only  two  as  inspired ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  twelve  formed 
only  one  book.  As  he  never  quotes  the  apocryphal  books  (which  he 
certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  accounted  canonical  at 
Alexandria  in  the  apostolic  age),  we  may  therefore  place  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  he  expressly  quotes,  into  one 
class,  viz.  that  of  the  books  which  he  accounted  sacred ;  and  this 
class,  according  to  the  preceding  observations,  is  composed  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  1  and  2  Kings, 
Ezra,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  Psalms,  Pi'o- 
verbs,  and  Job.  The  other  books  may  have  formed  part  of  the  canon 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews.  Ruth  was  an  appendix  to  the  book  of 
Judges ;  Nehemiah  to  the  second  part  of  Ezra ;  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  might  be  joined  to  his  prophecies.  But  the  silence 
of  Philo  concerning  any  book  proves  nothing  against  its  canonical 
authority,  if  it  be  not  contradicted  or  overturned  by  other  positive 
proofs.'^ 

We  now  proceed  to  a  testimony,  which,  though  concise,  is  more 
important  than  any  of  the  preceding,  the  testimony  of  JoSEnius,  a 
Jewish  priest,  who  was  born  about  the  year  37  of  the  Christian 
rera,  and,  though  much  younger  than  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
must  have  been  contemporary  with  them.  Following  the  enumera- 
tion  above   accounted  for,  he   says,  in  his  treatise  against  Apion  ^, 

'  C.  F.  Ilornemann,  Obscrvationcs  ad  Dlustrationem  Doctrinse  de  Canonc  Vetcris 
Testamcnti  ex  Philonc.     Hauniae,  1778.  8vo. 

2  Melanges  dc  Religion,  &c.  torn  ix.  pp.  188 — 191.    Nismes,  1824.  8vo. 
'  Lib.  i.  §  8.  torn.  ii.  j).  441.  cd.  Havcrcamp. 
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"We  have  not  thousands  of  books,  discordant,  and  contradicthig  each 
other ;  but  we  have  only  tioenty-two,  which  comprehend  the  history 
of  all  former  ages,  and  are  justly  regarded  as  divine.  Five  of  them 
proceed  from  Moses ;  they  include  as  well  the  Laws  as  an  account  of 
the  creation  of  man,  extending  to  the  time  of  his  (Moses's)  death. 
This  period  comprehends  nearly  three  thousand  years.  From  the 
death  of  Moses  to  that  of  Artaxerxes,  who  was  king  of  Persia  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  committed  to  writing,  in 
thirteen  books,  what  was  done  in  their  days.  The  remaining  four 
books  contain  Hymns  to  Grod  (the  Psalms)  and  instructions  of  life  for 
man."  ^ 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  was  expressly  re- 
cognised before  his  time  by  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  by  the  subse- 
quent writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Jesus  Christ  "  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  he  took  part  in  the  public  reading  and  exposition  of  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews :  thus  he  gave  a  practical  testimony  and 
personal  sanction  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews  concerning  those  books. 
He  received,  as  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  what  the  Jews  received 
and  delivered  to  him  as  such.  He  affirmed  those  books  to  be  written 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Mark  xii.  36.) ;  and  claimed  to  be  received  as 
the  Messiah  on  the  authority  of  their  prophecies.  (John  v.  46.,  Luke 
xxiv.  27.  44.)  He  frequently  called  those  books  "  the  Scriptures." 
He  commanded  the  Jews  to  search  their  Scriptures.  (John  v.  39.)  He 
said,  It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the  law 
to  fail.  (Luke  xvi.  17.)  A.n(\.  Sigsan,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  {ih^d,  is,  one  yod,  the  smallest  letter, 
and  one  point  of  a  letter),  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be 
fulfilled.  (Matt.  v.  18.)  And  again.  The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken. 
(John  X.  35.)  He  declared  that  the  Sadducees  erred,  by  not  under- 
standing the  Scriptures.  (Matt.  xxii.  29.)  They  have  Muses  and  the 
Prophets,  let  them  hear  them.  (Luke  xvi.  29.)  He  defined  the  pro- 
phetical age  between  the  limits  of  Abel  and  Zacharias.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35.)  In  his  walk  with  his  two  disciples  to  Emmaus  after  his  resur- 
rection, beginning  at  J\Ioses  and  all  the  Prophets,  he  expounded  unto 
them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  (Luke  xxiv. 
27.)  He  said  to  his  apostles: — These  are  the  tvords  ivhich  I  spake 
unto  you  while  I  teas  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulJiUed 
ivhich  were  tvritten  in  the  Laio  of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in 
the  Psalms,  concerning  me.  (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  (He  here  refers  to  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Jews,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Cetubim,  or  Hagiogra^ha,  which  together  made 
"  all  the  Scriptures.")  ....  And,~thei^efbre,  the  writings  of  Moses, 
and  all  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, — that  is,  all  the  books  received 
by  the  Jews  under  these  names,  were  all  the  Scriptures  to  Christ."  * 

'  On  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Philo  and  Jo- 
sephus, see  further,  Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lcct.  Part  vii.  Lectures  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. 
pp.  17—50. 

*  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  pp,  51,  52. 
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**What  Christ  did,  his  apostles  .  .  .  did  likewise.  They  affirm  that  the 
Scriptures  came  not  by  the  tvill  of  mayi,  but  that  they  who  wrote  them 
spake  as  tliey  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  (2  Pet.  i.  21.)  God  .  .  .  at 
sundry  times  and  divers  places  spake  unto  the  Fathers,  by  the  Prophets. 
(Heb.  i.  1.)  They  recognise  the  Scriptures  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jews.  The  great  advantage  of  the  Jews,  says  the  apostle,  is,  that  to 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  (Rom.  iii.  1,  2.)  What, 
therefore,  was  committed  to  them,  was  God's  Word ;  and  what  was 
not  committed  to  the  Jews,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  was  no  Oracle  of 
God.  Again,  to  the  Israelites,  he  says,  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  the 
promises.  What  therefore  did  not  pertain  to  them  was  no  part  of  the 
sacred  deposit  of  divine  truth.  Accordingly,  the  apostles  never  quote 
any  of  the  apocryphal  books  as  the  Word  of  God."  ' 

An  examination  of  the  Table  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New,  which  is  given  in  Vol.  11.  pp.  113 — 174.,  will 
furnish  abundant  evidence  that  the  Jewish  Canon,  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  contained  the  same  books  which  now 
constitute  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  it  be  only  allowed  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  person  of  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  character,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  we  draw  a  fair  conclusion,  when  we  assert 
that  the  Scriptures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time ;  for,  when  he  ac- 
cused the  Pharisees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions, 
and  when  he  enjoined  his  hearers  to  search  the  Scriptures,  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  mention  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture, 
if  any  had  existed  in  that  age. 

We  have,  however,  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  the  fact  that  its  canon  was  fixed  some  cen- 
turies before  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  mentions  these  pro- 
phets by  name ;  he  speaks  also  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  It 
likewise  appears  from  the  prologue  to  that  book,  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  other  ancient  books,  were  extant  at  the  same  period. 
The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  according  to  the  best  chronologers,  Avas 
written  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect,  about  A.  M.  3772,  that  is,  troo 
hundred  and  thirty-two  years  before  the  Christian  ajra,  and  was 
translated  by  the  grandson  of  Jesus  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the 
Alexandi'ian  Jews.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  translator,  but 
this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  the  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  Old  Testament;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers,  were  studied  by  his 
grandfather ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  extant  in  his  time. 

(6.)  Fifty  years,  indeed,  before  the  age  of  the  author  of  Ecclesias- 
ticus, or  tivo  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty-two  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian a;ra,  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the 
Scptuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  are  the 
same  as  in  our  Bibles ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  we  still  have  those 

'  WorJsworlh's  Lectures  on  tlic  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  p.  54. 
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identical  books,  which  the  most  ancient  Jews  attested  to  be  gei\j^ine, 
—  a  benefit  this  which  has  not  happened  to  any  ancient  profane 
books  Avhatever.  Indeed,  as  no  authentic  books  of  a  more  ancient 
date,  except  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  extant,  it  is  impossible 
to  ascend  higher  in  search  of  testimony.  The  evidence,  indeed,  Ayhich 
we  have  adduced,  is  not  merely  that  of  the  more  modern  Jews ;  —  it 
is  also  that  of  the  most  ancient,  as  is  manifest  from  this  circumstance, 
that  the  latter  of  these  books  always  recognise  others  as  known  to  be 
more  ancient,  and  almost  everywhere  cite  them  by  name  ;  whence 
it  is  evident  that  those  ancient  authors  long  since  received  testimony 
from  their  ancestors,  that  those  more  ancient  books  were  the  genuine 
works  of  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear. 

Strong  —  we  may  add  indisputable  —  as  this  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  unquestionably  is, 

2.  The  Internal  Evidence  arising  from  the  Consider- 
ation OF  THE  Language,  Style,  Manner  of  Writing,  and 

ALSO  FROM  THE  CIRCUMSTANTIALITY  OF  THE  NARRATIVES  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  an  equally 
decisive  and  incontestable  argument  for  their  genuineness,  and  also 
to  show  that  they  were  not  and  could  not  be  invented  by  one  im- 
jDostor,  or  by  several  contemporary  impostoi's,  or  by  several  succes- 
sive impostors. 
"(1.)  The  Language,  Style,  and  Manner  of  Writing,  used  in  the 
*  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  internal  arguments  of  their  genidne- 
ness  ;  and  prove  not  only  that  they  must  have  been  ivritten  by  different 
persons,  but  also  enable  us  with  precision  to  ascertain  a  time,  at  or  be- 
fore which  they  must  have  been  composed.^ 

The  Hebrew  language,  in  wbicli  the  Old  Testament  was  written,  being  tlie  lan- 
guage of  an  ancient  people  that  had  little  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  and 
whose  neighbours  also  spoke  a  language  which  had  great  affinity  with  their 
own,  would  not  change  so  rapidly  as  modern  languages  have  done,  since  nations 
have  been  variously  intermingled,  and  since  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce  have  been 
so  greatly  extended.  Yet,  since  no  language  continues  stationary,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  changes  in  the  period  of  time  that  elapsed  between  Moses  and 
Malachi.^  If,  therefore,  on  comparing  the  different  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the 
character  and  style  of  the  language  are  found  to  differ  ^  (which  critical  Hebrew 
scholars  have  proved  to  be  the  case),  we  have  strong  internal  criteria  that  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  at  different  and  distant  periods ; 
and  consequently  a  considerable  argument  may  thence  be  deduced  in  favour  of 
their  genuineness.  Further,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  considerable 
a  diversity  of  style  to  be  the  work  either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  must  have  been, 
on  account  of  the  language),  or  of  any  set  of  contemporary  Jews.  If,  therefore,  they 

'  For  this  view  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
author  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  observations  of  the  profound  and  ingenious  philosopher 
David  Hartley  (on  Man,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97 — 104.),  and  of  the  learned  and  accurate  professor 
Jahn  (Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Foederis,  pp.  18 — 28.) 

•^  Tiic  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  took  place 
in  tlie  year  of  the  world  2513,  or  before  Christ  1491.  Malachi  delivered  his  predictions 
under  Nehemiah's  second  government  of  Judea,  between  the  years  436  and  420  before  the 
Christian  tera.  Tlie  interval  of  time,  therefore,  that  elapsed  between  them  is  between  1071 
and  1055  years  ;  or,  if  we  reckon  from  the  death  of  Moses  (a.m.  2555)  b.  c.  1451,  it  is 
from  1015  to  1031  years. 

'  An  account  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  changes  is  given,  infra,  Vol.  II. 
pp.  2 — 14. 
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be  all  forgeries,  there  must  have  been  a  succession  of  impostors  in  different  ages, 
•who  iiave  concurred  to  impose  upon  posterity,  which  is  inconceivable.  To  suppose 
part  to  be  forged,  and  part  to  be  genuine,  is  verj  harsh ;  neither  would  this  suppo- 
sition, if  admitted,  be  satisfactory. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  forge  any  thing 
in  it  after  it  was  become  a  dead  language.  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
must,  therefore,  be  nearly  as  ancient  as  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and  since  they 
could  not  all  be  written  in  the  same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  ancient, 
which  would  bring  us  back  again  to  a  succession  of  conspiring  impostors.  Lastly, 
the  simplicity  of  style  and  unaffected  manner  of  writing  which  pervade  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  are  poetical  and 
prophetical),  are  a  very  strong  evidence  of  their  genuineness,  even  exclusively  of 
the  suitableness  of  this  circumstance  to  the  times  of  the  supposed  authors.  Not 
one  of  these  criteria  is  applicable  to  the  books  which  in  some  editions  are  attached 
to  the  Old  Testament  under  the  title  of  the  Apocrypha  ;  for  they  never  were  extant 
in  Hebrew,  neither  are  they  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  by  the  Jewish  writers, 
Philo  and  Josephus ;  on  the  contrary,  they  contain  many  things  which  are  fabulous, 
false,  and  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.^ 

(2.)  The  very  great  number  of  particular  Circumstances  of  Time, 
Place,  Persons,  §'c.  meiitioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
another  argument  both  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

A  statement  of  the  principal  heads,  under  which  these  particular 
circumstances  may  be  classed,  will  enable  the  reader  fully  to  appre- 
hend the  force  of  this  internal  evidence. 

There  are,  then,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  rivers  of  Paradise,  the 
generations  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the  deluge  with  its  circumstances,  the 
place  where  the  ark  rested,  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  or  the  division  of  the  earth  amongst  the  pos- 
terity of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  the  generations  of  the  post-diluvian  patriarchs, 
with  the  gradual  shortening  of  human  life  after  the  flood,  the  sojournings  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  with  many  particulars  of  the  state  of  Canaan  and  the 
neiorhbouring  countries  in  their  times,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the 
state  of  the  land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after  Esau's  time,  and  the  descent  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  state  of  Egypt  before  Moses's  time.  —  In  fine,  we  have 
in  this  book  the  infancy  and  youth  of  the  human  race,  together  with  the  gradual 
and  successive  progress  of  civilisation  and  society,  delineated  with  singular  minute- 
ness and  accuracy. 

In  the  book  of  Exodus  are  recorded  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the 
passover,  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and 
his  host  there,  the  miracle  of  manna,  the  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  the 
solemn  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  laws  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  and  a  very  minute  description  of  the 
tabernacle,  priests'  garments,  ark,  &c.  —  In  Leviticus  we  have  a  collection  of  cere- 
monial laws,  with  all  their  particularities,  and  an  account  of  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  —  The  book  of  Numbers  contains  the  first  and  second  numbcrings  of  the 
several  tribes,  with  their  genealogies,  the  peculiar  offices  of  the  three  several  families 
of  the  Levites,  many  ceremonial  laws,  the  journeyings  and  encampments  of  the 
people  in  the  wilderness  during  forty  years,  with  the  relation  of  some  remarkable 
events  which  happened  in  this  period ;  as  the  searching  of  the  land,  the  rebellion  of 
Korah,  the  victories  over  Arad,  Sihon,  and  Og,  with  the  division  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  two  last  among  the  Gadites,  Keubenites,  and  Manassites,  the  history  of 
Balak  and  Balaam,  and  the  victory  over  the  Midianites  ;  all  of  which  are  described 
with  the  several  particularities  of  time,  place,  and  persons. — The  book  o(  Deutero- 
nomy contains  a  recapitulation  of  many  things  comprised  in  the  three  last  books, 

'  The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  are  here 
necessarily  touched  with  brevity,  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  infra,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Volume,  No.  I.  Section  I. 
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with  the  second  delivery  of  the  law,  chiefly  the  moral  one,  by  Moses,  upon  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  just  before  his  death. 

In  the  book  of  Joshua,  we  have  the  passage  over  Jordan,  the  conquest  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  in  detail,  and  the  division  of  it  among  the  tribes,  including  a  minute 
geographical  description.  —  The  book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  variety  of  public 
transactions,  with  the  private  origin  of  some.  In  all,  the  names  of  times,  places, 
and  persons,  both  among  the  Israelites  and  tbe  neighbouring  nations,  are  noted 
with  particularity  and  simplicity.  —  In  the  book  of  Ruth  is  a  very  particular  account 
of  the  genealogy  of  David,  with  several  incidental  circumstances.  — The  books  of 
Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  contain  the  transactions  of  (he 
kings  before  the  captivity,  and  governors  afterwards,  all  delivered  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstantial manner.  And  here  the  particular  account  of  the  regulations,  sacred 
and  civil,  established  by  David,  and  of  the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  the 
sencaloffies  given  in  the  besrinnine;  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  lists  of 
the  persons  who  returned,  sealed,  &c.  after  the  captivity,  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  deserve  especial  notice,  in  the  light  in  which  we  are  now  considering 
things.  —  The  book  of  Esther  contains  a  like  account  of  a  very  remarkable  event, 
witii  the  institution  of  a  festival  in  memory  of  it. 

The  book  of  Psalms  mentions  many  historical  facts  in  an  incidental  way ;  and 
this,  with  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  alludes  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times  in  various  ways.  In  the  Prophecies  there 
are  some  historical  relations  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  the  indirect  mention  of  facts, 
times,  places,  and  persons,  is  interwoven  with  the  predictions  iu  the  most  copious 
and  circumstantial  manner. 

From  the  preceding  statements,  we  may  observe.  First,  that,  in  fact,  we  do  not 
ever  find  that  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound  thus  in  particularities. 
There  is  always  some  truth  where  there  are  considerable  particularities  related, 
and  they  always  seem  to  bear  some  proportion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great 
want  of  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  in  Llanetho's  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties,  Ctesias's  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  those  which  the  technical 
chronologers  have  given  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Greece  ;  and,  agreeably  thereto, 
tiiese  accounts  have  much  fiction  and  falsehood,  with  some  truth:  wliereas  Thucy- 
dides's  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  Caesar's  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  in  both 
which  the  particulars  of  time,  place,  and  persons  are  mentioned,  are  universally 
esteemed  true,  to  a  great  degree  of  exactness.  —  Secondly,  a  forger,  or  a  relater 
of  falsehoods,  would  be  careful  not  to  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  criteria  whereby  to  detect  him. 
Thus  we  may  see  one  reason  of  the  fact  just  mentioned,  and  which,  in  confirming 
that  fact,  confirms  the  proposition  here  to  be  proved.  —  Thirdly,  a  forger,  or  a 
relater  of  falsehoods,  could  scarcely  furni.sh  such  lists  of  particulars.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  how  faithful  records  kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the 
transactions  should  contain  such  lists  ;  nay,  it  is  natural  to  expect  them  in  this  case, 
from  that  local  memory  which  takes  strong  possession  of  the  fancy  in  those  who 
have  been  present  at  transactions  ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention 
and  greatest  stretch  of  genius  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particularities 
as  are  almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  —  Fourthly,  if  we 
could  suppose  the  persons  who  forged  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
to  have  furnished  their  readers  with  the  great  variety  of  particulars  above  men- 
tioned, notwithstanding  the  two  reasons  here  alleged  against  it,  we  cannot,  however, 
conceive  but  that  the  persons  of  those  times  when  the  books  were  published  must, 
by  the  help  of  these  criteria,  have  detected  and  exposed  the  forgeries  or  falsehoods. 
For  these  criteria  are  so  attested  by  allowed  facts,  as  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  to  establish  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  may  appear  even  from  this  chapter,  and  much  more  from  the  writings  of  com- 
mentators, sacred  critics,  and  such  other  learned  men  as  have  given  the  historical 
evidences  for  revealed  religion  in  detail ;  and,  by  parity  of  reason,  they  would 
suffice  even  now  to  detect  the  fraud,  were  there  any  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  a 
fortiori,  that  they  must  have  enabled  the  persons  who  were  upon  the  spot,  when 
the  books  were  published,  to  do  this  ;  and  the  importance  of  many  of  the  parti- 
culars recorded,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  precepts,  observances,  and  renunciations 
enjoined,  would  furnish  them  with  abundant  motives  for  this  purpose. 
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Upon  the  whole,  therefox'e,  we  conclude,  that  the  very  great  number 
of  pax'ticulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  a  proof  of  its  genuineness  and  truth,  even  independently  of 
the  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  these  particulars  with  history, 
both  natural  and  civil,  and  with  one  another  ;  which  agreement  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chapter^  as  a  confirmation  of  the  credi- 
bility of  tha  Avriters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

IV.  Notwithstanding  the  conclusiveness  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments for  the  genuineness  of  the  Old  Testament  collectively,  attempts 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  impugn  it,  by  undermining  the 
genuineness  and  antiquity  q{  ■particular  books,  especially  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  five  books  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses  ;  for,  as  the  four 
last  of  these  books  are  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which 
was  introductory  to  Christianity,  if  the  Pentateuch  could  be  proved 
to  be  neither  geniune  nor  authentic,  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  consequence  of 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  upon  each  other,  must 
necessarily  fall. 

That  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  the  great  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  by  whom  it  was  addressed  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  was  not,  nor  could  be,  the  production  of  later  times, 
Ave  are  authorised  to  affirm  from  a  series  of  testimonies,  which, 
whether  we  consider  them  together  or  separately,  form  such  a  body 
of  evidence  as  can  be  adduced  for  the  productions  of  no  ancient 
profane  writers  whatever ;  for  let  it  be  considered  what  are  the 
marks  and  characters,  both  internal  and  external,  which  prove  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  works  of  any  ancient  author, 
and  the  same  arguments  may  be  urged  with  equal,  if  not  with 
greater  force,  in  favour  of  the  Avritings  of  Moses. 

1.  The  Language  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  written  is  a  proof 
of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity. 

"  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  the  living  language  of  the 
Jews  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  that  the  Jewish  productions  after 
that  period  were  in  general  either  Chaldee  or  Greek.  The  Jews  of  Palestine,  some 
ages  before  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour,  were  unable  to  comprehend  the  Hebrew 
original  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  a  Greek  translation,  because  that  language  alone  was  known  to  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria.  It  necessarily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  written  in 
pure  Hebrew,  was  composed  either  before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity.'*  This  being  admitted,  we  may  advance  a  step  further,  and  contend, 
that  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was  very  considerable ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written  a  length  of  ages 
prior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity.  No  language  continues  during  many  centuries 
in  the  same  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  Hebrew,  like  other  tongues,  passed  through 
the  several  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If,  therefore  (as  we 
have  already  remarked),  on  comparison,  the  several  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are 
found  to  differ,  not  only  in  regard  to  style,  but  also  in  regard  to  character  and 
cultivation  of  language ;  if  one  discovers  the  golden,  another  the   silver,  a  third 


'  See  Chapter  III.  Section  II.  and  Chapter  V.  Section  IL,  infra. 

*  Sec  Doodcrlcin  Institutio  Theologi  Christian!,  sect.  38.  torn.  i.  p.  105.     Norimbcrgac, 
1778. 
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a  brazen,  a  fourth  the  iron  age,  we  have  strong  internal  marks  of  their  having  been 
composed  at  different  and  distant  periods.  No  classical  scholar,  independently  of 
tlie  Grecian  history,  would  believe  that  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer  were  written 
in  the  age  of  Demosthenes,  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  in  the  time  of  Origen,  or 
the  commentaries  of  Origen  in  the  days  of  Lascaris  and  Chrysoloras.  For  the  veiy 
same  reason  it  is  certain  that  the  five  books,  which  are  ascribed  to  Moses,  were  not 
written  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Isaiah,  nor  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Malachi.  But  it  appears,  from  what  has  been 
said  above  in  regard  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  that  the  book  of 
Malachi  could  not  have  been  written  much  later  than  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
bef  ire  that  period,  therefore,  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  still  earlier  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  than  these  the  books  which  are  ascribed  to 
JMoses.  Tliere  is  no  presflmption,  therefore,  whatsoever,  d  priori,  that  Moses  was 
not  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  Pentateuch."  '  And  the  ignorance  of  the  assertion 
which  in  our  time  has  been  made,  —  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  a  compound  of 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  a  distortion  of  each  of  them  with 
other  provincial  dialects  and  languages  that  were  spoken  by  adjoining  nations,  by 
whom  the  Jews  had  at  various  times  been  subdued  and  led  captive,  —  is  only  sur- 
passed by  its  falsehood  and  its  absurdity. 

2.  But  further,  the  four  last  boohs  of  Moses  contain  "  a  system  of 
CEUEAfONiAL  and  Moral  Laws,  lohich,  unless  ice  reject  the  au- 
thority of  all  history,  ivere  observed  by  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of 
their  dej^arture  out  of  Eyypt  till  their  dispersion  at  the  taking  of 
Jcrusahm. 

"  These  Laws,  therefore,  are  as  ancient  as  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  is  also  an 
undeniable  historical  fact  that  the  Jews  in  every  age  believed  that  their  ancestors 
had  received  them  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  that  these  laws  were  the  bases  of 
their  political  and  religious  institutions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  people."  - 
Things  oi private  concern  may  easily  be  counterfeited,  but  not  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  a  whole  country.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible  to  forge  the 
civil  and  religious  code  of  the  Jews  without  detection ;  for  their  civil  and  religious 
polity  are  so  blended  and  interwoven  together,  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  other.  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  established  at  the  same  time, 
and  derived  from  the  same  original ;  and  both  together  evince  the  impossibility  of 
any  forgery  more  than  either  of  them  could  singly.  The  religion  and  government 
of  a  people  cannot  be  new  modelled.  Further,  many  of  the  institutions,  contained 
in  the  ceremonial  and  moral  laws  given  to  the  Jews  by  INIoses,  were  so  burthen- 
some,  and  some  of  them  (humanly  speaking)  were  so  hazardous,  or  rather  so  cer- 
tainly ruinous  to  any  nation  not  secured  by  an  extraordinary  providence  corre- 
spondent to  them — especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year,  the  resort  of  all  the 
nudes  to  Jerusalem  annually  at  the  three  great  festivals,  and  the  prohibition  of  cavalry 
—  that  forged  books  containing  such  precepts  would  have  been  rejected  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence.  As  the  whole  Jewish  people  were  made  the  depositaries  and 
keepers  of  their  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  nation,  with  such  motives 
to  reject,  and  such  opportunities  of  detecting  the  forgery  of  the  books  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  should  yet  receive  them,  and  submit  to 
the  heavy  yoke  imposed  by  the  laws  contained  in  them.  That  they  should  often 
throw  it  off  in  part,  and  for  a  time,  and  rebel  against  the  divine  authority  of  their 
law,  though  sufficiently  evidenced,  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  from  what  we  see 
and  feel  in  ourselves  and  others  every  day ;  but  that  they  should  return  and  repent 
and  submit  to  it,  unless  it  were  really  delivered  by  Moses,  and  had  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  is  utterly  incredible.  "  We  ai-e  therefore  reduced  to  this  dilemra.i, 
to  acknowledge  either  that  these  laws  were  actually  delivered  by  Moses,  or  that  a 
whole  nation  during  fifteen  hundred  years  groaned  under  the  weight  of  an  imposture, 
without  once  detecting  or  even  suspecting  the  fraud.  The  Athenians  believed 
that  the  system  of  laws  by  which  they  were  governed  was  composed  by  Solon ;  and 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  6,  7. 

*  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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the  Spartans  attributed  their  code  to  Lycurgus,  without  ever  being  suspected  of  a 
mistake  in  their  belief.  A\'hy,  then,  should  it  be  doubted  that  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  given  by  Moses  ?  To  deny  it,  is  to  assert  that  an  effect 
may  exist  without  a  cause,  or  that  a  great  and  important  revolution  may  take 
place  without  an  agent.  We  have,  therefore,  an  argument  little  short  of  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  the  substance  of  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  IMoses  ;  and 
that  the  very  words  were  written  by  him,  though  not  so  mathematically  demon- 
strable as  the  former,  is  at  least  a  moral  certainty.  The  Jews,  whose  evidence 
alone  can  decide  in  the  present  instance,  have  believed  it  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age  ;  no  other  person  ever  aspired  to  be  thought  the  author,  and  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  that  no  other  person  could  have  been  the  author.  For  it  is 
wholly  incredible  that  the  Jews,  though  weak  and  superstitious,  would  have  re- 
ceived, in  a  later  age,  a  set  of  writings  as  the  genuine  %voVk  of  Moses,  if  no  history 
and  no  tradition  had  preserved  the  remembrance  of  his  having  been  the  author."  ^ 

3.  The  united  HISTORICAL  Testimony  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
attests  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Although  the  spirit  of  ancient  simplicity,  which  breathes  through- 
out these  books,  renders  it  improbable  that  they  were  fabricated  in  a 
later  age ;  yet,  when  we  add  to  this  the  universal  consent  of  those 
persons  who  were  most  concerned,  and  best  able,  to  ascertain  the 
point  in  question,  we  have  an  additional  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch. 

[i.]    With  regard  to  Jewish  Testimony :  — 

If  we  believe  other  nations,  when  they  attest  the  antiquity  and  specify  the 
authors  of  their  laws,  no  just  reason  can  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  give  equal 
credit  to  the  Jews,  whose  testimony  is  surely  as  much  deserving  of  credit  as  that 
of  the  Athenians,  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians,  concerning 
Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  and  Zoroaster  ^ ;  or  rather,  from  the  facts  we  sliall  pro- 
ceed to  state,  they  are  better  entitled  to  belief  than  any  other  nation  under  heaven. 
"  Every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  implies  the  previous  existence  of  the  Penta- 
teuch :  in  many  of  them  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  allusion  is  made  to  it  in  some, 
and  it  is  quoted  in  others.  These  contain  a  series  of  external  evidence  in  its 
favour,  which  is  hardly  to  be  confuted ;  and  when  the  several  links  of  this  argu- 
ment are  put  together,  they  will  form  a  chain,  which  it  would  require  more  than 
ordinary  abilities  to  break.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  will  deny  that  the  Penta- 
teuch existed  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  for  they  not  only  mention  it, 
but  quote  it.^  '  This  we  admit,'  reply  the  advocates  for  the  hypothesis  which  it  is 
our  object  to  confute,  '  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Moses  was  the  author, 
for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  composed  by  Ezra.'  Now,  unfortunately 
for  men  of  this  persuasion,  Ezra  himself  is  evidence  against  them ;  for,  instead  of 
assuming  to  himself  the  honour  which  they  so  liberally  confer  on  him,  he  expressly 
ascribes  the  book  of  the  law  to  Moses  ;  '  and  they  set  the  priests  in  their  divisions, 
and  the  Levites  in  their  courses,  for  the  service  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Moses.' ^     Further,  the  Pentateuch  existed  before  the 


'  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  7,  8.  See  also 
Dr.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiv. — xix.  The 
following  articles  of  the  Jewish  Confession  of  Faith  sufficiently  attest  how  firmly  the  Jews 
believe  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  work  of  Moses. 

7.  I  firmly  believe  that  all  the  prophecies  of  Moses  our  master  (God  rest  his  soul  io 
peace  !)  are  true  ;  and  that  he  is  the  father  of  all  the  sages,  whether  they  went  before  or 
came  after  him. 

8.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  law  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands  was  given  by  Moses ; 
God  rest  bis  soid  in  peace  !  — Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol  i.  pp.  245,  246. 

*  Stillingflcct's  Origincs  Sacra;,  book  ii.  c.  i.  §  vi.  vii. 

"  Matt.  V.  27. ;  Mark  x.  3.,  xii.  26. ;  Luke  x.  25.,  xxiv,  44.  ;  John  vii.  19.,  viu.  5.  ; 
Acts  xxviii.  2.3.  ;   1  Cor.  ix.  9.  ;  '2  Cor.  iii.  15. 

*  P^zra  vl.  18.  Sec  also  Ezra  iii.  2.  and  Nchemiah  xiii.  1.  The  law  of  Moses,  the 
servant  of  God,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Malachi,  the  contemporary  of  Ezra.     See  Mai. 
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time  of  Ezra,  for  it  is  expressly  mentioned  during  the  captivity  in  Babylon  by 
Daniel  (ix.  11 — 13.)  b.  c.  537  or  538.  Long  before  that  event,  it  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15.)  b.  c.  624,  and  was  then  of  such  acknowlcd^ced 
authority,  that  the  perusal  of  it  occasioned  an  immediate  reformation  of  the  rc'li- 
gious  usages,  which  had  not  been  observed  according  to  the  "  word  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  after  all  that  is  written  in  this  book."  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2L)  It  was  extant 
in  the  time  Hoshea  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  678,  since  a  captive  Israelitish  priest  was 
sent  back  from  Babylon  (2  Kings  xvii.  27.)  to  instruct  the  new  colonists  of  Samaria 
in  the  religion  which  it  teaches.  By  these  Samaritans  the  book  of  the  law  was 
received  as  genuine,  and  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity',  as  it 
also  was  by  the  Jews,  as  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  botli 
nations.*  It  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  b.  c.  912 
(2  Chron  xvii.  9.),  who  employed  public  instructors  for  its  promulgation.  And, 
since  the  Pentateuch  was  received  as  the  book  of  the  law  both  by  the  ten  tribes,  and 
also  by  the  two  tribes,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  each  re- 
ceived it  before  they  became  divided  into  two  kingdoms  ;  for  if  it  had  been  forged 
in  a  later  age  among  the  Jews,  the  perpetual  enmity  that  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  Israelites  would  have  utterly  prevented  it  from  being  adopted  by  the 
Samaritans ;  and  had  it  been  a  spurious  production  of  the  Samaritans,  it  would 
never  have  been  received  by  the  Jews.  "  There  remains,  therefore,  only  one 
resource  to  those  who  contend  that  Moses  was  not  the  author,  namely,  that  it  was 
written  in  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solo- 
mon. But  the  whole  Jewish  history,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
to  the  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  presupposes  that  the  book  of  the  law 
was  written  by  Moses.  The  whole  of  the  temple  service  and  worship  was  regulated 
by  Solomon,  b.  c.  1004,  according  to  the  law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch ;  as  the 
tabernacle  service  and  worship  had  previously  been  by  David,  a.  c.  1042.  Could 
Solomon  indeed  have  persuaded  his  subjects,  that,  for  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
the  worship  and  polity  prescribed  by  the  Pentateuch  had  been  religiously  observed 
by  their  ancestors  if  it  had  not  been  observed  ?  Could  he  have  imposed  upon 
them  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Sabbath,  of  circumcision,  and  of  their  three 
great  festivals  ?  In  fact,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  forgery  could  have  been 
executed  by  or  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  that  the  Pentateuch  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  David  is  evident  from  the  very  numerous  allusions  made  in 
his  psalms  to  its  contents^ ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  by  him,  since  the 
law  contained  in  the  Pentateuch  forbids  many  practices  of  which  David  was  guilty. 
Samuel  (who  judged  Israel  about  the  years  b.  c.  1100 — 1060  or  1061)  could  not 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  wliich  the  Pentateuch  implies  ;"  and  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  (which,  though  reduced  to  its  present  form  in  later  times,  was 
undoubtedly  composed,  in  respect  to  its  essential  parts,  at  a  very  early  period) 
frequent  references  may  be  found  to  the  Book  of  the  haw.  "  For  instance,  Joshua 
is  commanded  to  do  according  to  all  which  the  Laio  of  Moses  conwiaiided :  and  it  is 
enjoined  upon  him,  that  this  Book  of  the  Law  should  not  depart  out  of  his  mouth. 
(Josh.  i.  7,  8.)  Joshua,  in  taking  leave  of  the  people  of  Israel,  exhorts  them  to  do 
all  which  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  (xxiii.  6.) ;  and  he  recites  on 
this  occasion  many  things  contained  in  it.  When  the  same  distinguished  leader 
had  taken  his  final  farewell  of  the  tribes,  he  wrote  the  words  of  his  address  in 
the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God.  (xxiv.  26.)  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (viii.  30 — 34.) 
that  Joshua  built  an  altar  on  mount  Ebal,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the  Law  of 


iv.  4.  The  learned  Abbaclic  has  shown  at  considerable  length  that  Ezra  could  not  and 
did  not  forgo  the  Pentateuch,  and  that  it  was  extant  long  before  his  time  ;  but  his  argu- 
ments do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  See  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Clirt- 
ticnne,  torn.  i.  pp.  312 — 330.,  and  also  the  Melanges  de  Religion,  &c.  torn.  ix.  pp.  244 — 
248.     Nismes,  1824. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  34 — 37. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  were  addicted 
to  idolatry  ;  but  it  appears  from  2  Kings  iii.  2.,  x.  21 — 28.,  xviii.  28.,  and  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
18.  that  they  considered  the  religion  of  Jehovah  as  the  only  true  religion. 

*  See  particularly  Psal.  i.  2.,  xix.  7 — 11.,  xl.  7,  8.,  Ixxiv.  13 — 15.,  Ixxvii.  15 — 20., 
Ixxviii.  1 — 55.,  Ixxxi.  4 — 13.,  cv.,  throughout,  cvi.  1—39.,  cxxxv.  8 — 12.,  cxxxvi.  10 — 20., 
and  particularly  the  whole  of  Psal.  c.xix. 
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Moses,  and  that  he  read  all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  the  cursvigs, 
according  to  all  that  is  irritten  in  the  Book  of  the  Law."  *  The  Pentateuch  there- 
fore was  extant  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 

To  Moses  alone,  indeed,  can  the  Pentateuch  be  attributed :  and  this  indirect 
evidence  from  tradition  is  stronger  than  a  more  direct  and  positive  ascription, 
wliich  would  have  been  the  obvious  resource  of  fraud.  Xor  would  any  writer 
posterior  to  Moses,  who  was  contriving  a  sanction  for  actual  laws,  have  noticed 
the  progressive  variations  of  those  institutes  (compare  Lev.  xvii.  with  Deut.  xii.  5 — 
27.)  as  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch  has  done.  These  considerations  most 
completely  refute  the  assertion  of  Volney,  who  has  affirmed,  in  the  face  of  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  indication  whatever  of  the 
existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (one  of  the  most  ancient), 
or  in  tlie  book  so  called  of  Judges,  or  in  the  two  books  entitled  Samuel,  or,  finally, 
in  the  history  of  the  first  Jewish  kings.  Such  a  bold  and  unfounded  assertion  as 
tliis  could  only  have  been  made,  either  through  wilful  ignorance,  or  with  a  design 
to  mislead  the  unthinking  mxiltitude. 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  chain  of  evidence  is  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  the  undoubted  work  of  Moses,  a  question  has  of  late  years  been 
aoitated,  whence  did  he  derive  the  materials  for  the  history  contained 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  commenced  so  many  ages  before  he  was 
born  ?  To  this  inquiry  the  following  very  satisfactory  answers  may 
be  given :  — 

There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  these  important  records  could 
have  been  preserved  and  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Moses,  viz., 
wvitino",  tradition,  and  divine  revelation.  In  the  antediluvian  world, 
when  the  life  of  man  was  so  protracted,  there  was,  comparatively, 
little  need  for  writing.  Tradition  answered  every  purpose  to  which 
writino-  in  any  kind  of  characters  could  be  subservient ;  and  the 
necessity  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  public  events  could 
scarcely  have  suggested  itself;  as,  during  those  times,  there  could  be 
little  danger  apprehended  of  any  important  fact  becoming  obsolete, 
its  history  having  to  pass  through  very  few  hands,  and  all  these 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  terms  ;  for  they 
lived  in  an  insulated  state,  under  a  patriarchal  government.  Thus 
it  was  easy  for  Moses  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  as  the  accounts  came  to  him  through  the 
medium  of  very  few  persons.  From  Adam  to  Xoah  there  was  but 
one  man  necessary  to  the  correct  transmission  of  the  history  of  this 
period  of  1656  years.  Adam  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  930,  and 
Lamech,  the  father  of  Xoah,  was  born  in  the  year  874  ;  so  that  Adam 
and  Lamech  were  contemporaries  for  fifty-six  years.  ^lethuselah, 
the  o-randfather  of  Noah,  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  world  687,  and 
died  in  the  year  1656,  so  that  he  lived  to  see  both  Adam  and  La- 
mech (from  whom  doubtless  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  this  his- 
tory), and  was  likewise  contemporary  with  Noah  for  six  hundred 
years.    In  like  manner,  Shem  connected  Noah  and  Abraham,  having 

'  Bp.  ^Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Closes  vindicated,  pp.  9,  10.  North 
American  Review,  New  Scries,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  283,  284.  The  arguments  above  stated  arc 
more  fully  considered  and  elucidated  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hora;  Mosaics?,  vol.  i.  pp.  305 — 330. 
The  very  numerous  texts  in  which  the  Pentateuch  is  cited  by  the  writers  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment subsequent  to  Moses  are  given  at  length  by  Iluct,  Dcmonstr.  Evangel,  lib.  i.  proj).  4. 
cap.  i.  (torn.  i.  pp.  68 — 73.  8vo.)  ;  Du  Voisin,  L'Autorite  des  Livrcs  de  Moyse  I'tabli,  pp. 
26 — 37.;  Dr.  Graves,  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  19—34. ;  and  Prof.  Jahn,  Introd. 
art  Vet.  Feed.  pp.  209—214.  221—224. 
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lived  to  converse  with  both  ;  as  Isaac  did  with  Abraham  and  Joseph, 
from  Avhom  these  things  might  be  easily  conveyed  to  Moses  by 
Amram,  who  was  contemporary  with  Joseph.  Supposing,  then,  all 
the  cm'ious  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  to  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  the  tradition  already  referred  to,  they  would 
stand  upon  a  foundation  of  credibility  superior  to  any  which  the 
most  reputable  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  I^atin  historians  can  boast. 

Another  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
Moses  obtained  the  materials  for  his  history,  has  been  offered  of  late 
years  by  many  eminent  biblical  critics  ;  who,  from  the  genealogical 
details,  the  circumstantiality  of  the  relations,  the  specific  numbers  of 
years  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  the  facts 
recorded,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Moses  could  not  have 
learned  the  particulars  related  by  him  with  such  minute  exactness, 
but  from  written  documents.  This  view  of  the  question  furnishes  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  many  alleged  contradictions,  as  well  as  of 
alleged  marks  of  posterior  date,  and  of  posterior  interpolation,  on 
which  some  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  laid  much  stress. 
But  for  a  full  investigation  of  this  subject  the  reader  is  necessarily 
referred  to  Vol.  11.  pp.  593—633.  of  this  work.  It  must  sufiice  to 
remark  here,  that  the  fact  of  the  documents  or  records  of  former 
ages  having  been  consulted  will  not  detract,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
from  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
That  book  has  been  received  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  in  all  ages,  as 
the  undoubted  composition  of  Moses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  he  received,  by  inspiration,  an  account  of  facts  which  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  by  natural  means.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  believe  is,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  recorded ;  enabled  him  to  represent  them  without 
partiality  ;  and  preserved  him  from  being  led  into  mistakes  by  any 
inaccuracy  which  found  its  way  into  the  annals  or  documents  which 
he  consulted.  "  If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
Moses  compiled  the  book  of  Genesis  from  annals  joreserved  in  the 
family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  or  wrote  the  whole  of  it  by 
immediate  inspiration ;  for,  on  either  supposition,  it  is  a  narrative  of 
divine  authority,  and  contains  an  authentic  account  of  facts,  Avhich 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions ;  or, 
to  use  more  accurate  language,  the  one  great  but  progressive  scheme 
of  revealed  religion."' 

[ii.]  Gentile  Testimony.  —  In  addition  to  the  native  testimony  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  already  stated,  respecting  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  the  undisputed  testimony 
of  the  most  distinguished  WRITERS  OF  PAGAN  ANTIQUITY ;  which 
will  have  the  greater  weight,  as  they  were  generally  prejudiced 
aijainst  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jcavs. 

Thus,  Manetho,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Tacitus,  Diodorus  SIculus,  Strabo, 
Justin  the  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  and  Juvenal,  besides  many  other  ancient  writers, 


'  Dr.  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackhouse's  Historj'  of  the  Bil^le,  vol.  i.  p.  21._ 
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ALL  testify  that  ISIoses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  laws.^ 
The  Egyptians,  as  Josephus  asserts,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  wonderful  and  divine 
man  ;  and  were  willing  to  have  him  thought  a  priest  of  their  own,  which  certainly 
was  a  proof  of  their  high  opinion  of  him,  though  mixed  with  other  fabidous  rela- 
tions.* The  great  critic,  Longinus,  extolling  those  who  represent  the  Deity  as  he 
really  is,  pure,  great,  and  unmLxed',  testifies  that  thus  did  the  legislator  of  the 
Jews ;  who  (says  he)  was  no  ordinary  man,  and,  as  he  conceived,  so  he  spoke 
worthily  of  the  power  of  God.  Xumenius,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  of  Apa- 
mea  in  Syria,  called  Moses  a  man  most  powerful  in  prayer  to  God,  and  said,  "  What 
is  Plato  but  Moses  speaking  in  the  Attic  dialect?"  *  which  sentiment,  whether  just 
or  not,  is  yet  a  proof  of  this  philosopher's  high  opinion  of  Moses. 

Further,  Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  acute  and  learned  enemies  of  Christianity, 
admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  acknowledged  that  Moses  was 
prior  to  the  Phoenician  historian  Sanchoniathon,  who  lived  before  the  Trojan  war. 
He  even  contended  for  the  truth  of  Sanchoniathon's  account  of  the  Jews,  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Mosaic  history.  Nor  was  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch 
denied  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  against  the  Gospel  during  the  first  four 
centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  the  fathers  constantly  appealed  to  the 
history  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  support  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught.  The  power  of  historical  truth  compelled  the  em- 
peror Julian,  whoso  favour  to  the  Jews  appears  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  his 
hostility  to  the  Christians,  to  acknowledge  that  persons  instructed  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  once  lived  among  the  Israelites ;  and  to  confess  that  the  books  which  bore  the 
name  of  Moses  were  genuine,  and  that  the  facts  they  contained  were  worthy  of 
credit.  Even  Mohammed  maintained  the  inspiration  of  Moses,  and  revered  the 
sanctity  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Manetho,  Berosus,  and  many  others,  give  accounts 
confirming  and  according  with  the  Mosaic  history.  The  Egyptian,  Phoenician, 
Greek,  and  Roman  authors,  concur  in  relating  the  tradition  respecting  the  creation, 
the  fall  of  man,  the  deluge,  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind^;  and  the  lately  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  by  opening  the  treasures  of  the  eastern  world, 
has  confirmed  all  these  traditions,  as  concurring  with  the  narrative  in  the  sacred 
history.^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  consequently  to  the  character  of  Moses,  his  very  existence  h;is 
been  denied,  and  the  account  of  him  pronounced  to  be  perfectly  mythological. 

'•  To  the  preceding  demonstration  perhaps  the  following  objection  will  be  made : — 
'  \Ve  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  and  grant  that  Moses  actually  wrote 
a  work  called  the  Book  of  the  Law :  but  how  can  we  be  certain  that  it  was  the 
very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his  name  ?  And  unless  you  can  show  this  to 
be  at  least  probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value.'  To  illustrate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  objection,  let  us  apply  it  to  some  ancient  Greek  author,  and  see 
whether  a  classical  scholar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  '  It  is  true  that  the 
Greek  writers  speak  of  Homer  as  an  ancient  and  celebrated  poet;  it  is  true  also 
that  they  have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  ascribe  to  him  various  passages 
that  we  find  at  present  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  :  yet  still  there  is  a  possibility  that 
the  poems  which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  those  which  we  call  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  were  totally  distinct  productions.'    Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature 


'  Bisliop  Newton  has  collected  all  the  leading  testimonies  above  noticed,  conccmiPg 
Moses  at  length,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Moses  and  his  writings.  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  32 — 40. 
8vo.  edition.     Du  Voisin,  I'Autorite  des  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  53 — 56. 

-  Josephus  contra  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  31. 

'  Longinus  de  Siiblimitate,  §  9.  p.  50.  ed.  2da.     Pcarcc. 

*  Numenius  apud  Clem.  Alexandr.  Stromata,  lib.  i.  §22.  p.  41.  edit.  Potter.  Euscbius, 
Praep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  §6.  el  8. 

*  The  topics  here  briefly  glanced  at  are  considered  more  fully,  infra.  Chapter  III. 
Sect.  I. 

'  The  Discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  delivered  to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  and 
printed  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  their  Researches,  the  Indian  Antiquities,  and  History 
of  India,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  may  be  rcterrcd  to,  as  containing  incontestiblc  evidence  of  the 
antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records.  Air.  Ciu"\vithcn  has  very  ably  condensed 
all  the  information  to  be  derived  from  these  voluminous  works,  in  his  Hampton  Lectures 
for  the  year  1809,  particularly  in  the  first  five  discourses. 
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would  reply  to  this  objection,  not  with  a  serious  answer,  but  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt; and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  silence  an  opponent  who  ap- 
peared to  be  deaf  to  the  clearest  conviction.  But  still  more  may  be  said  In  defence 
of  Moses  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the  writings  of  the  latter  were  not  de- 
posited in  any  temple,  or  sacred  archive,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  time,  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law,  as  written  by  Moses,  was 
intrusted  to  the  priests  and  the  elders,  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
read  to  the  people  every  seventh  year.'  Sufficient  care  therefore  was  taken,  not 
only  for  the  preservation  of  the  original  record,  but  that  no  spurious  production 
should  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  And  that  no  spurious  production  ever  has  been 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  the  original  composition  of  Moses,  appears  from  the 
evidence  both  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  and  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  these  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  some  trifling  variations  ^,  to  whicli 
every  work  is  exposed  by  length  of  time,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  tlie  five  books, 
which  we  now  ascribe  to  Moses,  are  one  and  the  same  work  with  that  which  was 
translated  into  Greek  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, with  that  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.*  And  as  the  Jews 
could  have  had  no  motive  whatsoever,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
age  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Solomon,  for  substituting  a  spurious  production  instead 
of  the  original  as  written  by  Moses;  and  even  had  they  been  inclined  to  attempt  the 
imposture,  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their 
lawgiver,  we  must  conclude  that  our  present  Pentateuch  is  the  identical  work  that 
was  delivered  by  Moses." 

4.  Silt,  besides  the  exter7ial  evidence  ivhich  has  been  produced  in 
favour  of  the  books  in  question,  eqnallij  convincing  arguments  may  be 
drawn  from  their  CONTENTS. 

The  very  mode  of  writing,  in  the  four  last  books,  discovers  an  author  con- 
temporary with  the  events  which  he  relates ;  every  description,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  present  at  each  respective  scene ;  and  the 
legislative  and  historical  parts  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later  age.  For  instance, 
the  frequent  genealogies  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  form  a  strong  proof  that 
it  was  composed  by  a  writer  of  a  very  early  date,  and  from  original  materials. 
"  The  genealogies  *  of  the  Jewish  tribes  were  not  mere  arbitrary  lists  of  names,  in 
which  the  writer  might  insert  as  many  fictitious  ones  as  he  pleased,  retaining  only 
some  few  more  conspicuous  names  of  existing  families,  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  their  being  founded  in  reality ;  but  they  were  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  original  stocks  ;  from  some  one  of  which  every  family  in  the  Jewish  nation  de- 
rived its  origin,  and  in  which  no  name  was  to  be  inserted,  whose  descendants  or 
heirs  did  not  exist  in  possession  of  the  property  which  the  original  family  had 
possessed  at  the  first  division  of  the  promised  land.  The  distribution  of  property 
by  tribes  and  families  proves  that  some  such  catalogues  of  families  as  we  find  in 
the  Pentateuch  must  have  existed  at  the  very  first  division  of  the  country  ;  these 
must  have  been  carefully  preserved,  because  the  property  of  every  family  was  un- 
alienable, since,  if  sold,  it  was  to  return  to  the  original  family  at  each  year  of 

'  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel.  And  Moses 
commanded  them  saying.  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  years 
of  release,  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  tlie  Lord 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before  all  Israel  in 
their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  ■\vi-itiiig  the  words 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished,  that  Moses  commanded  the  Lcvites  which 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  put  it  iu 
the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Deut.  xxxi.  9 — 11.  24 — 26. 
There  is  a  passage  to  the  same  purpose  in  Josephus  :  AriXovTai  5ia  Ta>^'  avaKfifxivaiv  eV  T<j) 
Upia  ypaixixaTCMiv.     Joscphi  Antiquitat.  lib.  v.  c.  i.  §  17.  torn.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hudson. 

'^  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  sixtli  volume  of  the 
London  Polyglott,  p.  19.  of  the  Animadversioncs  Samariticie. 

'  See  Waltoni  Prolegom.  xi.  §  11. 

*  Vide  Numb.  ch.  i.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  especially  ch.  xxvi.  and  xxxiv. 
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jubilee.  The  genealogies  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  they  differed  from  this  known  and 
authentic  register,  would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  and  with  them,  the  whole 
work.  They  therefore  impart  to  the  entire  history  all  the  authenticity  of  such  a 
public  register  :  for  surely  it  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch should  ever  have  been  received  as  the  original  record  of  the  settlement  and 
division  of  Judtea,  if  so  important  a  part  of  it  as  the  register  of  the  genealogies 
had  been  known  to  exist  long  before  its  publication,  and  to  have  been  merely  copied 
into  it  from  pre-existing  documents. 

"  Again,  we  may  make  a  similar  observation  on  the  geographical  enumerations 
of  places  in  the  Pentateuch^ ;  the  accounts  constantly  given,  of  their  deriving  their 
names  from  particular  events  and  particular  persons ;  and  on  the  details  of  marches 
and  encampments  which  occur,  first  in  the  progress  of  the  direct  narrative,  when 
only  some  few  stations  distinguished  by  remarkable  facts  are  noticed,  and  after- 
wards at  its  close,  where  a  regular  list  is  given  of  all  the  stations  of  the  Jewish 
camp.  All  this  looks  like  reidity :  whenever  the  Pentateuch  was  published,  it 
would  have  been  immediately  rejected,  except  the  account  it  gives  of  the  origin  of 
these  names,  and  of  the  series  of  these  mai'ches,  had  been  known  to  be  true  by  the 
Jews  in  general ;  for  the  book  states  that  many  of  these  names  were  adopted  in 
consequence  of  these  events,  from  the  very  time  they  took  place ;  and  it  also  states 
that  the  entire  nation  was  engaged  in  these  marches.  Now,  the  memory  of  such 
circumstances  as  these  cannot  long  exist  without  writing.  If  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  original  detail  of  these  circumstances,  it  could  not 
have  been  received ;  for,  if  it  was  published  long  after  the  events,  and  there  was  no 
pre-existing  document  of  these  details,  which  it  delivers  as  things  well  known,  how 
could  it  be  received  as  true  ?  If  it  was  copied  from  a  known  pre-existing  docu- 
ment, how  could  it  be  received  as  being  itself  the  original  ?  Besides,  it  is  natural 
for  the  spectator  of  events  to  connect  every  circumstance  with  the  place  where  it 
happened.  An  inventor  of  fiction  would  not  venture  upon  this,  as  it  would  fa- 
cilitate the  detection  of  his  falsehood ;  a  compiler  long  subsequent  would  not  trou- 
ble himself  with  it,  except  in  some  remarkable  cases.  The  very  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  all  circumstances  of  this  nature  are  introduced  in  the  Pentateuch 
increases  the  probability  of  its  being  the  work  of  an  eye-witness,  who  could  in- 
troduce them  with  ease,  while  to  any  body  else  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and 
therefore  unnatural ;  since  it  would  render  his  work  much  more  laborious,  without 
making  it  more  instructive. 

"  Ail  these  things  bespeak  a  writer  present  at  the  transactions,  deeply  interested 
in  them,  recording  each  object  as  it  was  suggested  to  his  mind  by  flicts,  conscious 
he  had  such  authority  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote,  as  to  be  secure  of  their 
attention,  and  utterly  indifferent  as  to  style  or  ornament,  and  those  various  arts 
which  are  employed  to  fix  attention  and  engage  regard ;  which  an  artful  forger 
would  pi-obably  have  employed,  and  a  compiler  of  even  a  true  history  would  not 
have  judged  beneath  his  attention."* 

The  frequent  repetitions,  too,  which  occur  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  neglect 
of  order  in  delivering  the  precepts,  are  strong  proofs  that  it  has  come  down  to  us 
precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses,  at  various  times,  and  upon  different  occasions, 
during  the  long  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Had  the  Pentateuch 
been  re-written  by  any  later  hand,  there  would  in  all  probability  have  been  an  ap- 
])oarance  of  greater  exactness ;  its  contents  would  have  been  digested  into  better 
order,  and  would  not  have  abounded  with  so  many  repetitions. 

"For  example,  the  law  respecting  the  passover  is  introduced  in  Exodus  xil.  1  — 
28. ;  resumed  in  Exodus  xii.  43 — 51. ;  again  in  chapter  xiii. ;  and  once  more,  with 
supplements,  in  Numbers  ix.  1  — 14.  Would  a  compiler,  after  the  exile,  have  scat- 
tered these  notices  of  the  passover  in  so  many  different  places  ?  Surely  not;  he 
would  naturally  have  embodied  all  the  traditions  concerning  it  in  one  chapter. 
But  now  every  thing  wears  the  exact  appearance  of  having  been  recorded  in  the 
order  in  which  it  iiappened.  New  exigences  occasioned  new  ordinances ;  and  these 
are  recorded,  as  they  were  made, /jrt;  re  nata. 

"  In  like  manner  the  code  of  the  priests  not  having  been  finished  at  once  in  the 

'  Vide  Exod.  xiv.  2.,  xv.  27.,  xvii.  7.  And  compare  Numbers,  ch.  xx.  xxi.  and  xxxiii. 
xxxiv.  XXXV.  ;  also  Deut.  i.  ii.  iii. 

'  Dr.  Grave's  Lectures  on  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  50 — 53. 
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book  of  Leviticus,  the  subject  is  resumed,  and  completed  at  various  times,  and  on 
various  occasions,  as  is  recorded  in  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  So, 
the  subject  of  sin  and  trespass  ofTerings  is  again  and  again  resumed,  until  the  whole 
arrangements  are  completed.  Would  not  a  later  compiler  have  embodied  these 
subjects  respectively  together? 

"  Besides  repeated  instances  of  the  kind  just  alluded  to,  cases  occur  in  which  sta- 
tutes made  at  one  time  are  repealed  or  modified  at  another ;  as,  in  Exod.  xxi.  2 — 7. 
compared  with  Dent.  xv.  12 — 23.;  Numb.  iv.  24— 33.  compared  with  Numb.  vii. 
1 — 9.;  Numb.  iv.  3.  compared  with  Numb.  viii.  24.;  Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  compared 
with  Deut.  xii.  15.;  Exod.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  Deut.  xxiii.  19.;  Exod.  xxii.  16, 
17.  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  29.;  and  other  like  instances.  How  could  a  compiler, 
at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  know  any  thing  of  the  original  laws  in  those  cases, 
which  had  gone  into  desuetude  from  the  time  of  Moses  ?"' 

All  these  examples  prove  that  the  Pentateuch  was  (as  it  purports  to  be)  written 
by  IMoses  at  diflerent  times,  and  in  many  different  parcels  at  first,  which  were  af- 
terwards united.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  that  no  other  person  be- 
sides Moses  himself  could  write  the  Pentateuch  ;  because,  on  comparing  together 
the  diflerent  books  of  which  it  is  composed,  there  is  an  exact  agreement  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  narrative,  as  well  with  each  other  as  with  the  different  situations 
in  which  Moses,  its  supposed  author,  is  placed.  And  this  agreement  discovers 
itself  in  coincidences  so  minute,  so  latent,  so  indirect,  and  so  evidenthj  undesigned 
that  nothing  could  have  produced  them  but  reality  and  truth,  influencing  the  mind 
and  directing  the  pen  of  the  legislator.^ 

"  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Exodus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh 
towards  the  children  of  Israel  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  large,  but  had  frequent  access  to  the 
court  of  its  sovereign ;  and  the  minute  geographical  description  of  the  passage 
through  Arabia  is  such  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man  like  Moses,  who 
had  spent  forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian.  The  language  itself  is  a  proof  of  its 
high  antiquity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style,  and 
partly  from  the  use  of  archaisms,  or  antiquated  expressions,  which  in  the  days  even 
of  David  and  Solomon  were  obsolete.^  But  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be 
produced  to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  use  of  Egyptian  words  *,  which  never  were  nor  ever  could  have  been 
used  by  a  native  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  very 
same  thing  which  Moses  had  expressed  by  a  word  that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Isaiah,  as 
might  be  expected  from  his  birth  and  education,  has  expressed  by  a  word  that  is 
purely  Hebrew."  •" 

V.  We  here  close  the  positive  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch;  it  only  remains  therefore  that  we  notice  the  Objec- 

'  North  American  Review,  New  Scries,  vol.  xxii.  p.  288. 

-  These  coincidences  are  iflixstrated  at  a  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  third 
and  fourth  lectures  (on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  69 — 121.),  to  whicli  we  must  refer  the 
reader,  as  the  argument  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment;  as  also  to  "  The  Veracity  of 
the  Five  Books  of  Moses  argued  from  the  undesigned  Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them, 
when  compared  in  their  several  Parts.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blimt.     London,  1830."  8vo. 

*  For  instance,  {<in,  iUe,  and  "iy3,pHcr,  which  are  used  in  botli  genders  by  no  other 
writer  than  Moses.     See  Gen.  xxiv.  14.  16.  28.  55.  57.,  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

*  For  instance,  inX  (perhaps  written  originally  inx,  and  the>  lengthened  into  1  by  mis- 
take), written  by  tlie  LXX.  o-xi  or  ax^.  Gen.  xli.  2.  and  niH.  written  by  the  LXX.  Si^tj 
or  3i§iy.     See  La  Croze,  Lexicon  Egyptiacum,  art.  AXI  and  ©HBI. 

*  The  same  thing  which  Moses  expresses  by  inX  (Gen.  xli.  2.),  Isaiah  (xix.  7.)  ex- 
presses by  niiy,  for  the  LXX.  have  translated  both  of  these  words  by  ax<. — The  Authen- 
ticity of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  II — 14.  See  also  Jahn,  lutrod.  ad  Lect. 
Vet.  Feed.  pp.  204 — 209. 

Will  it  be  credited  that,  after  the  body  of  evidence  above  adduced  (the  greater  part  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  English,  German,  or  Latin  languages  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years),  tlie  late  Count  Volney  should  assert  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  na- 
tional monument  of  the  Jews,  but  a  Chaldean  monument,  retouched  and  arranged  by  the 
high  priest  Hilkiah  (who  lived  only  S27  years  after  Moses),  so  as  to  produce  a  premeditated 
effect,  both  pohtical  and  religious  !!! 
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TiONS  to  it  which  have  been  deduced  from  marks  of  a  supposed  pos- 
terior date,  and  also  from  marks  of  supposed  postej-ior  interpolation, 
and  which  have  so  often  been  urged  with  the  insidious  design  of 
weakening  the  authority  of  tlie  Mosaic  writings. 

[i.]  With  respect  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  date,  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  objections  which  have  been  founded  on  them 
are  derived  —  not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  from  modern  trans- 
lations ;  they  are  in  themselves  so  trifling,  that,  were  it  not  for  the 
imposing  manner  in  which  they  are  announced  by  those  who  impugn 
the  Scriptures,  they  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  notice.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  passages  alluded  to  :  — 

Objection  1.  —  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Gentiles  in  the 
English  version  of  Gen.  x.  5.,  of  Israel,  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.,  and  of 
Palestine,  in  Exod.  xv.  14.,  it  has  been  affirmed  that  those  two  books 
were  not  Avritten  till  after  the  Israelites  w^ere  established  in  Je- 
rusalem, nor  indeed  till  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity. 

Answer.  —  If,  however,  the  objector  had  referred  to  the  original  passages,  he 
would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  for  these  assertions.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  Hebrew  word  DflJ  (Gootm),  in  Gen.  x.  5.,  most  frequently  means  na- 
tions in  general,  and  so  it  is  rendered  several  times  in  this  chapter,  besides  many 
other  passages  in  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  style  of  which  proves 
that  they  were  written  before  the  captivity ;  and  this  word  was  not  understood  of 
the  heathen,  that  is,  of  those  who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
God,  until  after  the  captivity.^  Secondly,  the  proper  rendering  of  Gen.  xxxiv.  7.  is, 
ti'Tonght  folly  against  Israel,  that  is,  against  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Israel. 
See  Gen.  xxxii.  28.,  xxxv.  10.,  and  xlvii.  31.  The  preposition  3  {Beth)  means 
against  as  well  as  in,  and  so  it  is  rendered  in  Numb.  xxi.  7.  The  name  of  Israel 
did  not  become  a  patronymic  of  his  descendants  until  more  than  two  hundred 
years  afterwards.  Compare  Exod.  iv.  22.  Thirdly,  the  name  of  Palestine  is  of 
comparatively  modern  date,  being  first  used  by  the  heathen  geographers ;  and  is 
given  by  almost  all  translators  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  to  indicate  more  clearly  the 
country  intenderl,  namely  that  of  the  Piiilistines.  The  Hebrew  word  in  Exod.  xv. 
14.  is  nC?D  (paLesHCTH),  which  the  Greek  writers  softened  into  TlaXaiarivi},  and 
the  Latin  writers  into  Pulcestina,  whence  our  Palestine. 

Ob  J.  2.  —  Deut.  i.  1.  contains  a  clear  evidence  that  Moses  could 
not  be  the  author  of  that  book. 

Answer.  —  The  objection  was  first  made  by  Spinoza,  and  from  him  it  has  been 
copied  without  acknowledgment  by  various  subsequent  opposers  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
but  it  is  founded  on  a  mistranslation.  According  to  these  objectors,  the  verse  runs 
thus  :  —  "  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  beyond  Jordan  in 
the  wilderness."  And  as  IMoses  never  went  over  Jordan,  tlicy  say  it  is  evident  that 
the  writer  of  tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy  lived  on  tlie  west  side  of  that  river,  and 
consefjuently  could  not  be  Moses.  The  words  "I3y  3  (ne-KBeR)  mean  at  the 
pasnge  of  Jordan,  that  is,  near  or  opposite  to  the  ])lace  where  the  Israelites  passed 
over  the  Jordan,  after  the  death  of  Moses.  Altliough  13y  (abcr)  is  used  to 
signify  both  on  this  side  and  on  the  other  side  (and  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
can  only  determine  the  meaning),  yet  here  it  signifies  neither,  but  simply  the  place 
or  ford  where  the  Israelites  passed  over  Jordan.*^ 


'  Vorstius,  de  Hcbraismis  Novi  Tcstiimcnti,  p.  44.  8vo.     Lipsiae,  1778. 
*  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  i.  1.     The  learned  rabhi  Cahen  translates  sur  la  rive,  on  the 
bank  of  Jordan.     La  Bible  ....  avcc  rHcbreu  en  ri-gard,  Tom.  v.  p.  1. 
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[ii.]  Witli  regard  to  the  alleged  marks  of  posterior  interpolation ,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  some  such  passages,  but  a  feio 
insertions  can  never  prove  the  whole  to  be  spurious.  We  have,  indeed, 
abundant  reason  still  to  receive  the  rest  as  genuine ;  for  no  one  ever 
denied  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  to  be  the  works  of  Homer,  because  some 
ancient  critics  and  grammarians  have  asserted  that  a  feio  verses  are 
interpolations.  The  interpolations  in  the  Pentateuch,  however,  are 
n^iUch  fewer  and  less  considerable  than  they  are  generally  imagined 
to  be ;  and  all  the  objections  Avhich  have  been  founded  upon  them 
(it  is  observed  by  the  learned  prelate  to  whom  this  section  is  so 
deeply  indebted)  may  be  comprised  under  one  general  head — namely, 
"expressions  and  passages  found  in  the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  have 
been  written  by  Moses.''''  A  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  passages 
objected  to  will  show  how  little  reason  there  is  for  such  objections. 

Objection  1.  — In  Deut.  xxxiv.  the  death  of  Moses  is  described ; 
and  therefore  that  chapter  could  not  have  been  written  by  him. 

Answer.  —  Deut.  xxxiii.  has  evident  marks  of  being  the  close  of  the  Book,  as 
finished  by  Moses ;  and  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  was  added,  either  by  Joshua  or 
some  other  sacred  writer,  as  a  supplement  to  the  whole.  Or,  it  may  formerly  have 
been  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  in  process  of  time  removed 
thence,  and  joined  to  Deuteronomy  by  way  of  supplement. 

Obj.  2.  —  There  are  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
which  names  were  not  given  to  tliose  cities  till  after  the  death  of 
Moses.  For  instance,  a  city  which  was  originally  called  Laish,  but 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Dan,  after  the  Israelites  had  conquered 
Palestine  (Judg.  xviii.  22.),  is  yet  denominated  Dan  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  (xiv.  14.).  The  book  itself,  therefore,  it  is  said,  must  have 
been  written  after  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

Answer. — But  is  it  not  possible  that  Moses  originally  wrote  Laish,  and  that,  after 
the  name  of  the  city  had  been  changed,  transcribers,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity, 
substituted  the  new  for  the  old  name  ?  This  might  so  easily  have  happened  that 
the  solution  is  hardly  to  be  disputed,  in  a  case  where  the  positive  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  word  in  question  are  so  very  decisive." 

Obj.  3.  —  The  tower  of  Edar,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.,  was 
the  name  of  a  Tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
therefore  the  author  of  the  book  of  Genesis  must  at  least  have  been 
contemporary  with  Saul  and  David. 

Answer.  —  This  objection  involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  for  if  the  writer  of 
this  passage  had  meant  the  tower  of  Edar  in  Jerusalem,  he  would  have  made  Israel 
spread  his  tent  beyond  a  tower  that  probably  did  not  exist  till  many  hundred  years 
after  his  death.  The  tower  of  Edar  signifies,  literally,  the  tower  of  the  flocks;  and 
as  this  name  was  undoubtedly  given  to  many  towers,  or  places  of  retreat  for  shep- 
herds, in  the  open  country  of  Palestine,  which  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  was 
covei'ed  with  flocks,  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  it  meant  in  particular  a  tower 
of  Jerusalem. 

Obj.  4.  —  In  Exod.  xvi.  35,  36.  we  read  thus :  —  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  into  a  land  in- 

'  An  example  of  the  same  kind  is  "  Hebron  "  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  which  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  was  called  Kirjath-Arba,  as  appears  from  Josh.  xiv.  1 5.  This  example  may 
be  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  tlic  preceding. 
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habited:  they  did  eat  manna,  tintil  they  came  into  the  borders  of  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Noic  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah.  This 
could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  as  the  Jews  did  not  reach  the 
borders  of  Canaan,  or  cease  to  eat  manna,  until  after  his  death ;  nor 
would  Moses  speak  thus  of  an  omer,  the  measure  by  which  all  the 
people  gathered  the  manna,  an  omer  for  every  man.  It  is  the  language 
of  one  speaking  when  this  measure  was  out  of  use,  and  an  ephah 
more  generally  known. 

Answer.  —  This  passage  is  evidently  inserted  by  a  later  hand.  It  forms  a  com- 
plete parenthesis,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  narrative,  which,  having  given  a 
full  account  of  the  miraculous  provision  of  manna,  closes  it  with  the  order  to  Aaron 
to  lay  up  an  omer  full  of  marma  in  the  aik,  as  a  memorial  to  be  kept  for  their  generations. 
This  was  evidently  the  last  circumstance  relating  to  this  matter  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  Moses  to  mention ;  and  he  accordingly  then  resumes  the  regular  account 
of  the  journeyings  of  the  people.  Some  later  writer  was  very  naturally  led  to 
insert  the  additional  circimistance  of  the  time  during  which  this  miraculous  pro- 
vision was  continued,  and  probably  added  an  explanatory  note,  to  ascertain  the 
capacity  of  an  omer,  which  was  the  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each  individual 
by  God.     To  ascertain  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

In  like  manner.  Numb.  xxi.  3.  was  evidently  added  after  the  days  of  Joshua ;  it 
is  parenthetical,  and  is  not  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative  of  Moses. 

Obj.  5.  — •  The  third  verse  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers  (^Now  the  man  Moses  ivas  very  meek  above  all  the  men 
tchich  were  xipon  the  face  of  the  eartK)  bears  sufficient  proof  that 
Moses  could  not  be  the  author  of  it;  and  that  no  man,  however 
great  his  egotism,  could  have  Avritten  such  an  assertion  of  himself. 

Answer.  —  If  the  assertor  of  this  objection  had  been  acquainted  with  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  passage,  instead  of  adopting  it  at  second-hand  from  some  of  those  who 
copied  it  from  Spinoza  (for  it  was  first  broached  by  him),  he  would  have  known 
that  the  passage  was  mistranslated,  not  only  in  our  own  English  version,  but  also 
in  all  modern  translations.  The  word  Ijy  (osav),  which  is  translated  meek,  is 
derived  from  n^y  (onqh)  to  act  upon,  to  humble,  depress,  afflict,  and  so  it  is  ren- 
dered in  many  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  this  sense  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  passage  now  under  consideration,  which  ought  to  be  thus  trans- 
lated. Now  the  man  Moses  was  depressed  or  afflicted  more  than  any  man  nD*JXn 
(iieADGMaH)  of  that  land.  And  why  was  he  so  ?  Because  of  the  great  burden  he 
had  to  sustain  in  the  care  and  government  of  the  Israelites,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  ingratitude  and  rebellion,  both  against  God  and  himself  Of  this  affliction 
and  depression,  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  The  very  power  which  the  Israelites  envied  was  oppressive  to  its  pos- 
sessor, and  was  more  than  either  of  their  shoulders  could  sustain.'  But  let  the 
passage  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  rendered  in  our  authorised  En- 
glish version,  and  what  does  it  prove?  Nothing  at  all.  The  character  given  of 
Moses  as  the  meekest  of  men  might  be  afterwards  inserted  by  some  one  who  revered 
his  memory. 

Obj.  6.  —  The  most  formidable  Objection,  however,  that  has  been 
urged  against  the  Pentateuch,  is  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  two 
following  passages,  the  one  in  the  book  of  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31.),  the 
other  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (iii.  14.) :  These  are  the  kinys 
that  reiyned  over  the  land  of  Edom,  BEFOllE  there  reigned  any 
KING  OVER  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL.     And  again,  Jair,  the  son  of 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  in  loc.     Holdcn's  Christian  Expositor,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO. 
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Manasseh,  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Geshuri, 
and  Maachathi,  and  called  them  after  his  oicn  name,  Bashon-havoth- 
jair,  UNTO  THIS  DAY.  Now  it  is  Certain  that  the  last  clause  ^"n  each 
of  these  examples  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses ;  for  tv  ■^,  one 
implies  a  writer  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of  monarc/iy  in 
Israel,  the  other  a  writer  who  lived  at  least  some  ages  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  • 

Answer.  —  If  these  clauses  were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  Pentateucli, 
but  inserted  by  some  transcriber  in  a  later  age,  they  affect  not  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  itself.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  tlie  contents  of  these  two 
passages,  will  find  that  the  clauses  in  question  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even 
a  burden  to  the  sense.  The  clause  of  the  second  example  in  particular  could  not 
possibly  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  verse,  who,  whether 
Moses  or  any  other  person,  would  hardly  have  written,  "  He  called  them  after  his 
own  name  unto  this  day."  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  wrote,  "He  called  them 
after  his  own  name  : "  some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  author,  the  clause 
"unto  this  day"  was  probably  added  in  the  margin,  to  denote  that  the  district  still 
retained  the  name  which  was  given  it  by  Jair,  and  this  marginal  reading  was  in 
subsequent  transcripts  obtruded  on  the  text.  Whoever  doubts  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  needs  only  to  have  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  spurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  some  manuscripts  are 
actually  written  in  the  margin  of  others."- 

So  far,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such  notes  from  impeaching  the  antiquity  and 
genuineness  of  the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  confirms  them ; 
and  such  explanatory  insertions  would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had 
not  rendered  them  necessai'y.^ 

We  have  therefore  every  possible  evidence  that  the  substance  of 
the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  Moses ;  "  and  the 
various  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  it  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  it  has  not  descended  to  the  present  age  without 
some  few  alterations ;  a  circumstance  at  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  when  we  reflect  on  the  many  thousands  of  transcripts  that 
have  been  made  from  it  in  the  course  of  three  thousand  years."  ^ 
The  authority  of  the  Pentateuch  being  thus  established,  that  of  the 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  follows  of  course ;  for  so  great  is 
their  mutual  and  immediate  dependence  ujion  each  other,  that  if  one 
be  taken  away,  the  authority  of  the  other  must  necessarily  fall. 

*  Witsius,  in  his  Miscellanea  Sacra,  p.  12.5.,  says  the  clause,  "before  there  rcigncti  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel,"  might  have  beeu  written  by  Moses;  but  he  cuts  the  knot 
instead  of  untying  it. 

2  To  mention  only  two  examples.  The  common  reading  of  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  is  ixlav 
craS§6.rti}v;  but  the  Codex  Petavianus  3.  has  tV  KvpiaKr]v  in  the  margin,  and  in  one  of  the 
manuscripts  used  by  Beza  this  marginal  addition  has  been  obtruded  on  the  text.  See  liis 
note  to  this  passage.  Another  instance  is  1  John  ii.  27.,  where  the  genuine  reading  is 
Xp'tTfia;  but  Wetstein  quotes  two  manuscripts  in  which  Trvev/xa  is  written  in  the  margin,  and 
this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.,  but  into  tlie 
Coptic  and  Ethiopic  versions. 

^  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 

*  Bishop  Marsh's  Authenticity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  vindicated,  pp.  15.  18.  The 
texts  above  considered,  which  were  excepted  against  by  Spinoza,  Le  Clerc  (who  subse- 
quently wrote  a  Dissertation  to  refute  his  former  objections),  the  late  Dr.  Geddcs,  and 
some  opposers  of  revelation  since  his  decease,  are  considered,  discussed,  and  satisfactorily 
explained  at  great  length  by  Huet,  Dem.  Evang.  prop.  iv.  cap.  14.  (torn.  i.  pp.  254—264.), 
and  by  Dr.  Graves  in  the  appendix  to  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  Books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, vol.  i.  pp.  332 — 361.  See  also  Carpzov.  Introd.  ad  Libros  Biblicos  Vet.  Test.  pp. 
38 — 41.  Moldenhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  et  Nov.  Test.  pp.  16,  17. 
[Hooke's]  Religionis  Naturalis  et  Revclata;  Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  3 — 51. 
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SECT.  11. 

ON    THE    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHENTICITY   OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

1.  That  an  extraordinary  person,  called  Jesus  Christ,  flourished  in 
Judaja  in  the  Augustan  age,  is  a  fact  (not  a  myth  or  fictitious  nar- 
rative) '  better  supported  and  authenticated  than  that  there  lived  such 
men  as  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Caesar;  for  although  their  histories 
are  recorded  by  various  ancient  writers,  yet  the  memorials  of  their 
conquests  and  empires  have  for  the  most  part  perished.  Babylon,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Ecbatana  are  no  more.  How  few  vestiges  of  Alexander's 
victorious  arms  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minor  and  India ! 
And  equally  few  are  the  standing  memorials  in  France  and  Britain,  to 
evince  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Julius  Caesar,  who  subdued 
the  one  and  invaded  the  other.  Not  so  defective  are  the  evidences 
concerning  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome,  and  that  he  suffered  death  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  are  facts  which  are 
not  only  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  every  subsequent  age,  and  by 
the  testimonies  of  several  Heathen  writers,  but  also  by  Christians  of 
every  age  and  country,  who  have  commemorated,  and  still  comme- 
morate, the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  spiritual  kingdom,  by  their  constant  and  universal  profession 
of  certain  principles  of  religion,  and  by  their  equally  constant  and 
universal  celebration  of  divine  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  or  first 
day  of  the  Aveek,  and  likewise  of  the  two  ordinances  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  These  religious  doctrines  and  ordinances  they 
profess  to  derive  from  a  collection  of  writings  composed  after  the  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  to  be  divine,  and  to 
have  been  written  by  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity.^ 

As  all  who  have  claimed  to  be  the  founders  of  any  particular  sect 
or  religion  have  left  some  written  rec;;rds  of  their  institutes,  it  is  a 
natural  supposition  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith 
should  have  left  some  writings  containing  the  principles  which  it 
requires  to  be  believed,  and  the  moral  precepts  which  it  enjoins  to  be 
performed.  For  although  they  were  at  first  content  with  the  oral 
publication  of  the  actions  and  doctrines  of  their  Master ;  yet  they 
must  have  been  apprehensive  lest  the  purity  of  that  first  tradition 
should  be  altered  after  their  decease  by  false  teachers,  or  by  thosa 
changes  which  are  ordinarily  effected  in  the  course  of  time  in  what- 
ever is  transmitted  orally.  Besides,  they  would  have  to  answer  those 
who  consulted  them ;  they  would  have  to  furnish  Christians,  who 
lived  at  a  distance,  with  lessons  and  instructions.  Thus  it  became 
necessary  that  they  should  leave  something  in  writing ;  and,  if  the 
apostles  did  leave  any  writings,  they  must  be  the  same  which  have 
been  preserved  to  our  time ;  for  it  is  incredible  that  all  their  writings 
should  have  been  lost,  and  succeeded  by  supposititious  pieces,  and  that 

'  That  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  is  not  a  collection  of  myths, 
has  been  demonstrated  at  length,  and  most  conclusively,  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  in  his 
"  Christ  and  Christianity,"  pp.  88 — 122.  Edinburgh,  1854. 

*  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 — G. 
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the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  should  have  for  its  foundation  only 
forged  or  spurious  writings.  Further,  that  the  first  Christians  did  re- 
ceive some  xoritten,  as  well  as  some  oral  instruction,  is  a  fact  supported 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Christian  churches,  which,  in 
every  age  since  their  establishment,  have  professed  to  read  and  to 
venerate  certain  books  as  the  productions  of  the  apostles,  and  as 
being  the  foundation  of  their  faith.  Now  every  thing  which  we 
know  concerning  the  belief,  worship,  manners,  and  discipline  of  the 
first  Christians,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  contents  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  now  extant,  and  which  are  there- 
fore most  certainly  the  primitive  instructions  which  they  received. 

The  collection  of  these  books  or  writings  is  generally  known  by 
the  appellation  of  *H  KAINH  AIA@HKH,  the  New  Covenant, 
or  New  Testament  ;  a  title  which,  though  neither  given  by  divine 
command,  nor  applied  to  these  writings  by  the  apostles,  was  adopted 
in  a  very  early  age.^  Although  the  precise  time  of  its  introduction 
is  not  known,  yet  it  is  justified  by  several  passages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ^  and  is,  in  particular,  warranted  by  Saint  Paul,  who  calls  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  Kaivyj 
ALa0i]Krj,  the  New  Covenant,  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation,  which  he  terms  HaXaia  Aiadi]Kr},  the  Old  Covenant.^ 
This  appellation,  in  process  of  time,  was  by  a  metonymy  transferred 
to  the  collection  of  apostolical  and  evangelical  writings.  The  title, 
"  New  Covenant,"  then,  signifies  the  book  which  contains  the  terms 
of  the  New  Covenant,  upon  which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation 
to  mankind  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  accordino- 
to  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  church,  which  bestowed  this  title,  it 
is  not  altogether  improperly  rendered  Netc  Testament ;  as  being  that 
in  which  the  Christian's  inheritance  is  sealed  to  him  as  a  son  and 
heir  of  God,  and  in  which  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  testator  is  related 
at  large,  and  applied  to  our  benefit.  As  this  title  implies  that  in  tlie 
Gospel  unspeakable  gifts  are  given  or  bequeathed  to  us,  antecedent 
to  all  conditions  required  of  us,  the  title  of  Testament  may  be 
retained,  although  that  of  Covenant  would  be  more  correct  and 
proper.  "^ 

II.  ^he  writings,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Testament, 

'  Michaclis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  a  note, 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  title  was  used  so  early  as  the  second  century,  because  the  word 
testamentum  was  used  in  that  sense  by  the  Latin  Christians  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  as  appears  from  TertuUian.  Ad  versus  Marcionem,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  But  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  term  Kaif^  Siad-rjKTi  actually  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  writings  of  the  new 
covenant"  is  in  Origen's treatise  TlepVApx^iv,  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  (Op.  tom.  i. p.  156.) — Michaclis, 
vol.  i.  p.  343.  See  also  Rosenmuller's  Scholia  in  N.  T.  tom.  i.  p.  1.;  Rumpsei  Commcnta- 
tio  Critica  in  Libros  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  1 — 3.;  Leusden's  Philologus  Hebrteo-Groicus, 
p.  1. ;  and  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test.  pp.  9 — 11. 

-  Matt.  xxvi.  28.;  Gal.  iii.  17.;  Heb.  viii.  8.,  ix.  15—20. 
3  2  Cor.  iii.  6.  14. 

*  The  learned  professor  Jablonski  has  an  elegant  dissertation  on  the  word  AIA0HKH; 
which,  he  contends,  ought  to  be  translated  Testament,  1.  From  the  usage  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage; 2.  From  the  nature  of  the  design  and  will  of  God,  which  is  called  AIA0HKH; 
3.  From  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  evidently  admit  of  no  other  sig- 
nification; 4.  From  the  notion  of  inheritance  or  heirship,  under  which  the  Scripture 
frequently  designates  the  same  thing;  and,  5.  From  the  consent  of  antiquity.  Jab- 
lonskii  Opuscula,  tom.  ii.  pp.  393^423.     Lug.  Bat.  1S04. 
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consist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on  various  occasions,  and  at 
different  times  and  places,  by  eight  different  authors,  all  of  whom 
were  contemporary  with  Jesus  Christ,  viz.  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
bear  the  names  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Fourteen  Epistles  wliich  bear  the  name  of  Paul,  and 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
Philemon,  and  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles  (as  they 
are  called)  of  James,  Peter,  1,  2,  and  3  John,  and  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  the  Revelation,  which  likewise  beai's  the  name  of  John.  These 
writings  contain  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first  propagation  of 
Ills  religion,  together  with  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  various 
precepts  or  rules  of  life.  The  Gospels  were  written  at  various 
periods,  and  published  for  very  different  classes  of  believers ;  while 
the  Epistles  were  addressed,  as  occasion  required,  to  those  various 
Christian  communities  which,  by  the  successful  labours  of  the 
apostles,  had  been  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  then  known 
world,  and  also  to  a  few  private  individuals. 

Different  churches  received  different  books  according  to  their  situ- 
ation and  circumstances.  Their  canons  were  gradually  enlarged ; 
and  at  no  very  great  distance  of  time  from  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
with  a  view  to  secure  to  future  ages  a  divine  and  pei'petual  standard 
of  faith  and  practice,  these  writings  were  collected  together  into  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  the  "  New  Testament,"  or  the  "  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,"  Neither  the  names  of  the  persons  that  were 
concerned  in  making  this  collection,  nor  the  exact  time  when  it  was 
undertaken,  can  at  present  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty ;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  we  should  be  precisely  in- 
formed concerning  either  of  these  particulars.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  that  the  principal  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  col- 
lected before  the  death  of  the  Apostle  J  ohn,  or  at  least  not  long  after 
that  event.  ^ 

jNlodern  advocates  of  infidelity,  with  their  accustomed  disregardof 
truth,  have  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
never  accounted  canonical  until  the  meeting  of  the  provincial  synod 
of  bishops  from  parts  of  Lydia  and  Phiygia,  commonly  termed  the 
council  of  Laodicea,  and  held  at  Laodicea  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
A.  D.  364.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  canons  attributed  to  this 
synod  or  council  are  the  earliest  extant,  which  give  a  formal  cata- 

'  Of  all  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  maintained  concerning  the  person  who 
first  collected  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  the  most  general  seems  to  be,  that  the 
several  books  were  originally  collected  by  St.  John; — an  opinion  for  which  the  testi- 
mony of  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.)  is  very  confidently  quoted  as  an  indisputable 
authority.  IJut  it  is  to  be  observed,  s.ays  Moshcim,  that,  allowing  even  the  highest  de- 
gree of  weight  to  Euscbius's  authority,  nothing  further  can  be  collected  from  his  words 
than  tliat  St.  John  approved  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  added  his 
own  to  them  by  way  of  supplement.  Concerning  any  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  Eusebius  is  totally  silent.  Mosheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  ^Ir.  Vidal, 
vol.  i.  p.  151.  Stosch,  in  hi.s  learned  Commentatio  Criticjv  dc  Librorum  Nov.  Test.  Ca- 
jioiic  (j)p.  10.3.  et  seq.  8vo.  Frankfi^rt,  175.5),  has  given  the  opinions  of  Ens,  Lampe, 
Frickius,  Dodwcll,  Vitringa,  and  Uupin.  He  adopts  the  last,  whidi  in  substance  corre- 
sponds with  that  above  given,  and  defends  it  at  considerable  length,     Il)id.  pp.  1 1.3.  et  seq. 
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logue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is.  Indeed,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops  who  were  present  at  Laodicea  did 
not  mean  to  settle  the  canon,  but  simply  to  mention  those  books 
which  were  to  be  publicly  read.^  Another  reason  why  the  canonical 
books  were  not  mentioned  before  the  provincial  council  of  Laodicea, 
is  presented  in  the  persecutions  to  which  the  professors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  constantly  exposed,  and  in  the  want  of  a  national 
establishment  of  Christianity  for  several  centuries,  which  j)revented 
any  general  councils  of  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their 
canon  of  Scripture.'^  But  though  the  number  of  the  books  thus 
received  as  sacred  and  canonical  was  not  in  the  first  instance  deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  councils,  we  are  not  left  in  uncertainty 
concerning  their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  for  which  we  have 
infinitely  more  decisive  and  satisfactory  evidence  than  we  have  for 
the  productions  of  any  ancient  classic  authors,  concerning  whose 
genuineness  and  authenticity  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained. 

III.  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as  the  genuine 
works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Ave  receive  the  writings  of  Xenophon,  of  Poly- 
blus,  of  Ciesar,  Tacitus,  and  Quintus  Curtius ;  namely,  because  we 
have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  ages  to  their  genuineness,  and  / 

we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  miposition.  This  argument,  Michaelis 
remarks,  Ig  much  stronger  when  applied  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  than  when  applied  to  any  other  writings ;  for  they  were  ; 
addressed  to  large  societies  in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  f{j^i^r>^ 
whose  presence  they  were  often  read,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apostlesi  Whereas  the  most  eminent 
profane  writings,  that  are  still  extant,  were  addressed  only  to  Indi- 
viduals, or  to  no  persons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  aflSrm 
that  they  were  read  in  public ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know  that  a 
liberal  education  was  uncommon,  books  Avere  scarce,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  Avas  confined  to  a  feAV  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Testament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
Avhile  profane  writers  Avere  limited  to  one  nation  or  to  one  country. 
An  uninterrupted  succession  of  Avrlters,  from  the  apostolic  ages  to 
the  present  time  (many  of  Avhcm  Avere  men  of  distinguished  learnlno- 
and  acuteness),  either  quote  the  Sacred  Writings,  or  make  allusions 
to  them ;  and  these  quotations  and  allusions,  as  avIII  be  shoAvn  in  a 
subsequent  page,  are.  made  not  only  by  friends,  but  also  by  enemies. 
This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  best  classic  authors ;  and  as  translations 
of  the  NcAv  Testament  Avere  made  in  the  second  century,  Avhich  In  the 
course  of  one  or  tAvo  centui'Ies  more  Avere  greatly  multiplied,  it  became 
absolutely  impossible  to  forge  new  Avritings,  or  to  corrupt  the  sacred 

'  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  the.  fifty -ninth  canon: — Oh  lil  ISiutikovs  \La\uovs 
\(ye(T0ai  eV  t?;  fKK\vala,  oitSe  aKav6vi(rTa  $t§\ia,  aWa  fx6pa  to.  KavovtKo.  t^s  Katvr\s  Ka\ 
TraAaias  Siad-nKTiji. —  "Private  Psuhns  "  [or  Psalms  composed  by  private  men]  "must  not 
be  read  in  the  Church,  but  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Test^iment."  Bevercgii 
Pandcctae  Canonum,  torn.  i.  p.  461.  The  Rev.  B.  F.  Westcott  has  critically  examined 
the  Laodicean  canon  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  496 — 508. 

*  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  270.  Jones  on  the  Canon, 
vol.  i.  p.  41.     Oxford,  1798. 
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text,  unless  we  suppose  that  men  of  different  nations,  sentiments,  and 
languages,  and  often  exceedingly  hostile  to  each  other,  should  all 
agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  so  strong,  that,  if  we  deny 
the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  with  a  thousand 
times  greater  propriety  reject  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  ;  — 
we  may  even  throw  aside  human  testimony.'  But  as  this  subject  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  (for  the  arguments  that  prove  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  also  prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion),  we  shall  consider  it  more  at  length  ;  and  having  first  shown 
that  the  books,  which  comjiose  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  are 
not  spurious,  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  positive  evidence  for  their 
authenticity. 

A  genuine  book,  as  already  remarked,  is  one  written  by  the  per- 
son whose  name  it  bears  as  its  author ;  the  opposite  to  genuine  is 
spurious,  supposititious,  or,  as  some  critics  term  it,  pseudepigrajjJial, 
that  which  is  clandestinely  put  in  the  place  of  another.  The  reasons 
which  may  induce  a  critic  to  suspect  a  work  to  be  spurious,  are 
stated  by  Michaelis  to  be  the  following :  — 

1.  When  doubts  have  been  entertained  from  its  appearance  in  the 
world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  author  to  whom  it  is  ascribed  ; 
— 2.  When  the  immediate  friends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were 
able  to  decide  upon  the  subject,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  production  ; 
— 3.  When  a  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed  after  his  death,  in  which 
the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  wliich  it  must  unavoidably  have  been 
mentioned  and  quoted,  had  it  really  existed  ; — 4.  When  the  style 
is  different  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in  case  no  other  remain, 
different  from  that  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  ;  —  5.  When 
events  are  recorded  which  happened  later  than  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended author ; —  6.  When  opinions  ai'e  advanced  which  contradict 
those  he  Is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other  writings.  Though  this 
latter  agument  alone  leads  to  no  positive  conclusion,  since  every  man 
is  liable  to  change  his  opinion,  or,  through  forge tfulness,  to  vary  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  same  relation,  of  which  Josephus,  in  his 
Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  striking  example. 

Now,  of  all  these  various  grounds  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genuine, 
not  one  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  the  New  Testament,  For,  in 
ihojirst  jilace,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  one  doubted  of  its  authen- 
ticity in  the  period  in  which  It  first  appeared  ;  —  Secondly ^  no  ancient 
accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious; — 
Thirdly,  no  considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  unknown  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the 
accounts  of  it  in  the  second  century  are  still  more  numerous;  — 
Fourthly,  no  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour  from  the 
nature  of  the  style,  it  being  exactly  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  apostles,  not  Attic,  but  Jewish  Greek;  —  Fifthly,  no  facts  arc 
recoi'ded  which  happened  after  their  death; — Lastly,  no  doctrines 
are  maintained   which  contradict  the  known  tenets  of  the    authors, 

'  Encycluincdia  Britannita,  vn).  xvii.  p.  135.  3d  edit. 
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since,  besides  the  New  Testament,  no  writings  of  the  apostles  are  in 
existence.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Testament  be  it  spoken, 
it  contains  numerous  contradictions  to  the  tenets  and  doctrines  of  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries ;  whose  morality  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Gospel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and  submission 
to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthusiastic  ardour  for  martyrdom 
for  which  those  centuries  are  distinguished.  The  New  Testament 
also  alludes  to  ceremonies,  which  in  the  following  ages  were  disused 
or  imknown  ;  all  which  circumstances  infallibly  demonstrate  that  it  is 
not  a  production  of  either  of  those  centuries.' 

IV.  From  the  preceding  considerations  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  that  these  books  are  as  certainly 
genuine  as  the  most  indisputable  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
But  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  do 
not  rest  on  merely  negative  proof,  we  have  evidence  the  most  direct 
and  positive  which  can  be  desired,  and  this  evidence  may  be  arranged 
under  the  following  heads  ;  namely,  1.  The  Impossibility  of  a  For- 
gery, arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  —  2.  External  or 
Historical  Evidence,  arising  from  the  ancient  Christian,  Jewish,  and 
Heathen  testimonies  in  its  favour,  and  also  from  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  made  into  various  languages  in 
the  very  first  ages  of  the  church,  and  which  versions  are  still  extant ; 
— and,  3.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  its  language  and  style,  from  the  circum- 
stantiality of  the  narrative,  and  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  of 
the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament  with  the  history  of 
those  times. 

1.  The  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  A  FORGERY,  arising  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing  itself,  is  evident. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any 
place  where  there  are  pei'sons  strongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to 
detect  the  fraud.'^ 

Now  the   Jews  were  the  most  violent  enemies   of  Christianity  : 
they  put  its  founder  to  death  ;  they  persecuted  his  discij^les  with      , 
implacable  fury;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  /  -fr^^ 
its  birth.     If  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged,  1    3     ' 
would  not  the  Jews  have  detected  the  imposture?     Is  there  a  single  V^  '  ^_^  ^ 
instance  on  record,  where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history 
upon  the  world  against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?     Wovild 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  evidence  that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them, 

'  Michaclis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  25 — 30. 

*  Witness  tlie  attempt  unsuccessfully  made  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  hy 
Mr.  Ireland,  junior,  in  his  celebrated  Shaksperian  Manuscripts,  the  fabrication  of  which 
was  detected  by  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  masterly  "  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers  and  Legal  Instruments  jiublished  December  24.  1795,  and  attriliutcd  to 
Shakspeare,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Southampton."  London,  1796.  8vo.  To 
which  may  now  [1856]  be  added  the  so-called  book  of  Mormon;  whose  pretences  to 
Divine  authority  are  most  effectually  exposed  and  refuted  by  Mr.  T.  W.  P.  Taylder  in 
"The  Mormon's  own  Book;  or.  Mormon  ism  tried  by  its  own  Standards, — Reason  and 
Scripture."     London,  1855.    8vo. 
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and  performed  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches 
at  Rome  or  at  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to 
them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Saint  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached 
among  them?  Or,  supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the 
invention  and  distribution  of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names 
of  the  other  apostles,  is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received 
without  contradiction  in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three 
several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  history  of  tlie  reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and 
that  no  revolution  happened  in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  in  France  during  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.'  Indeed,  from  the  marks  of 
integrity,  simplicity,  and  fidelity  which  evexy  where  pervade  the 
writings  of  the  apostles,  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  have 
attempted  a  forgery ;  and,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  when  the  things  are  said  to  have  happened,  every  pei'son 
must  have  been  sensible  of  the  forgery.  As  the  volume,  called  the 
New  Testament,  consists  of  several  pieces  which  are  ascribed  to 
eight  persons,  wc  cannot  suppose  it  to  have  been  an  imposture ;  for 
if  they  had  written  in  concert,  they  would  not  differ  (as  in  a  subse- 
quent page  we  shall  see  that  they  do)  in  slight  matters  ;  and  if  one 
man  Avrote  the  whole,  there  would  not  be  such  a  diversity  as  we  see 
in  the  style  of  the  different  pieces.  If  the  apostles  were  all  honest, 
they  were  incapable  of  a  forgery  ;  and  if  they  were  all  knaves,  they 
were  unlikely  to  labour  to  render  men  virtuous.     If  some  of  them 

j_  were  honest,  and  the  rest  cheats,  the  latter  could  not  have  deceived 
'^^  V  -  ^^^  former  in  respect  to  matters   of  fact ;  nor  is  it  probable  that 

-  impostors  would  have  attempted  a  forgery  which  would  have  exposed 
them  to  many  inconveniences.  Had  i^arts  of  the  Scripture  been 
fabricated  in  the  second  or  third  century  by  obscure  persons,  their 
forgeries  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  intelligent  and  respectable; 
and  if  pious  and  learned  men  had  forged  certain  passages,  their 
,  frauds,  however  well  intended,  would  have  been  discovered  by  the 
\  captious  an<l  insignificant,  who  are  ever  j^rone  to  criticise  their  supe- 
riors in  virtue  or  abilities.  If  the  teachers  of  Christianity  in  one 
kingdom  forged  certain  j)assagcs  of  Scripture,  the  copies  in  the 
hands  of  laymen  would  discover  such  forgery ;  nor  woukl  it  have 
been  possible  to  obtain  credit  for  such  a  forgery  in  other  nations. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  having  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  their  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  the  former  language, 
contain  many  Hebrew  idioms  and  words.  Hence  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  Gospels  were  not  forged  by  those  early  Christian  writers,  or 
fathers  (as  they  are  called),  who  were  strangers  to  Hebrew,  since  in 
such  case  they  would  not  abound  with  Hebrew  words ;  nor  by  Justin 
Martyr,  Origen,  or  Epiphanius,  since  the  style  of  the  Greek  writings 
of  these  fathers  differs  from  that  of  the  Gospels.  Lastly,  as  the  New 
Testament  is  not  calculated  to  advance  the  private  interest  of  i)ricsts 
or  rulers,  it  could   not   be  forged    by  the    clergy    or   by   princes ; 

'  MicliiKlis,  vol.  i.  p.  31.     Eiicy.  Brit.  vol.  xvii.  p.  135. 
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and  as  ils  teachers  suffered  in  propagating  it,  and  as  it  was  not  the 
established  religion  of  any  nation  for  three  hundred  years,  it  is  per- 
fectly absurd  to  suppose  it  the  offspring  of  priestcraft,  or  mere  poli- 
tical contrivance.  For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  no  man 
had  any  thing  to  dread  from  exposing  a  forgery  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament ;  because,  during  that  time,  the  Christians  had  not 
the  power  of  punishing  informers.'  It  was  therefore  morally  im- 
possible, from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  that  those  books  could 
be  forged. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  argument  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
a  forgery,  unquestionably  is, 

2.  Tlie  direct  and  positive  testimony  arisinff  from  the  EXTERNAL  or 
HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE  is  by  no  means  inferior  in  decisiveness  or  im- 
portance. This  evidence  is  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  who  have  quoted  or  alluded  to  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, and  also  by  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in  various 
languages,  which  are  still  extant.  Tlie  boohs  of  the  Neiv  Testament 
are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christian  ivriters,  as  tcell  as  by 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  tvho  may  be  traced  back  m  regular 
succession  from  the  present  time  to  the  apostolic  age. "^ 

This  sort  of  evidence.  Dr.  Paley  has  remarked,  "  is  of  all  others 
the  most  unquestionable,  the  least  liable  to  any  practices  of  fraud, 
and  is  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the 
History  of  his  own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's History.  One  such  insertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  was  extant  at  the  time  when  Bishop  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had 
been  read  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  it  was  received  by  Bishop  Burnet 
as  the  work  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  also  regarded  by  him  as  an 
authentic  account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be 
a  proof  of  these  points  a  thousand  years  hence,  or  as  long  as  the  books 
exist."  ^  This  simple  instance  may  serve  to  point  out  to  a  reader,  who 
is  little  accustomed  to  such  researches,  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
argument. 

In  examining  the  quotations  from  the  New  Testament,  Avhich  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Avritings  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  writers  (com- 
monly termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church),  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor Hug ''  has  laid  down  the  following  principles,  the  consideration 

'  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidences  of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.150,  151.  8vo.  Dublin, 
1795.  The  argument  above,  briefly  stated,  is  urged  at  length  with  much  force  and  ac- 
curacy by  Abbadic,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Vtrito  de  la  R'digion  Chretienne,  torn.  ii.  pp.  .39 — ^ 
45.     Amsterdam,  1719. 

^  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  was  exhibited  chronohgicaUi/  from  the  apostolic  age 
down  to  the  fourth  century;  but  as  the  chronological  series  of  that  evidence  has  been 
cavilled  at  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity,  it  is  now  traced  backwards  from  the  fourth 
century  to  the  apostolic  age,  for  the  weighty  and  satisfactory  reasons  (which  do  not  admit 
of  abridgment)  assigned  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  "  Course  of  IjCcturcs  on  Divinity,"  part  v, 
pp.  11—13. 

*  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

*  CcUericr,  Essai  d'unc  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament,  pp.  17 — 19. 
,  Hug,  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr.  AVait,  vol.  i.  pp, 
'  40—44. 
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of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  solve  nearly  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  made  against  their  citations :  — 

1.  The  ancient  Christian  writers  cite  the  Old  Testament  with 
greater  exactness  than  the  New  Testament;  because  the  former, 
being  less  generally  known,  required  positive  quotations  rather  than 
vague  allusions,  and  perhaps  also  evinced  more  erudition  in  the  per- 
son who  ajipealed  to  its  testimony. 

2.  In  passages  taken  from  the  Historical  Writers  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  identical  words  of  the 
author  cited :  but  this  does  not  prevent  allusions  to  circumstances, 
or  to  the  sense,  in  very  many  instances,  from  rendering  evident  both 
the  origin  of  the  passage  and  the  design  of  the  author. 

3.  Quotations  from  the  didactic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
generally  very  exact,  and  accompanied  with  the  name  of  the  author 
quoted.     In  this  case  his  name  is,  indeed,  generally  necessary. 

4.  In  like  manner,  when  quotations  are  made  from  the  Epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  name  of  the  author  cited  is  generally  given, 
especially  when  the  passage  is  not  literally  stated. 

5.  The  fathers  often  amplify  sentences  of  Sci'ipture,  to  which  they 
allude ;  in  which  case  they  disregard  the  words,  in  order  to  develop 
the  ideas  of  the  sacred  writers. 

6.  When  Irenjeus,  and  the  fathers  who  followed  him,  relate  the 
actions  or  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  almost  always  appeal  to 
Him,  and  not  to  the  evangelist  whom  they  copy.  The  Lord  says  — 
The  Lord  hath  done  it — are  their  expressions,  even  in  those  instances 
where  the  conformity  of  their  writings  with  our  copies  of  the  original 
authors  is  not  sufficiently  striking  to  exclude  all  uncertainty  respect- 
ing the  source  whence  they  drew  the  facts  or  sayings  related  by 
them.  (This  remark  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  because,  of 
all  the  ancient  fathers,  Irenreus  ^  is  he  who  has  rendered  the  strongest 
and  most  express  testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  our  four  Gospels, 
and  who  has  consequently  drawn  from  them  the  facts  and  discoui'ses 
which  he  has  related  in  his  writings.) 

7.  Lastly,  it  must  on  no  account  be  forgotten  that  the  quotations 
of  the  fathers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  printed  editions,  or 
our  textiLs  recejHus,  but  with  the  text  of  their  church,  and  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived ;  which  text  was  sometimes  purer,  though  most 
frequently  less  correct  than  om-s,  and  always  exhibits  diversities,  in 
themselves  indeed  of  little  importance,  but  which  nevertheless  would 
be  sufficient  sometimes  to  conceal  the  phrase  cited  from  readers  who 
should  not  remember  that  circumstance. 

For  the  reason  above  stated,  we  commence  the  series  of  testimonies 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
are  furnished  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  Christian  writers,  with 
the  fathers  of  the  fourth  century ;  because  from  that  century  down- 
wards, the  works  of  Christian  AViuters  are  so  full  of  references 
to  the  New  Testament,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  adduce  their 
testimonies,  especially  as  they  would  only  prove  that  the  books  of 

'  The  testimony  of  Ircnocus  is  given  in  pp.  77,  78.  infra. 
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Sci-ipture  never  lost  their  character  or  authority  with  the  Christian 
church.  The  witnesses  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  this  centuiy,  are  very  numerous ;  but  as  it  would  ex- 
tend this  chapter  to  too  great  a  length,  were  we  to  detail  them  alh,  it 
may  suffice  to  remark,  that  we  have  not  fewer  than  ten  distinct 
catalogues  of  these  books.'  Of  these,  six  agree  exactly  with  our 
present  canon;  namely,  the  lists  of  Athanasius  (a.  d.  315)^,  Epi- 
phanius  (a.  D.  370)3,  Jerome  (a.  d.  392) S  Rufinus  (a.  D.  390) ^ 
Augustine  ^,  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  Africa  (a.  d.  394),  and  of  the  forty- 
four  bishops  assembled  in  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (at  which 
Augustine  was  present,  a.  d.  397).^  Of  the  other  four  catalogues, 
those  of  Cyril  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340)  ^,  of  the  bishops  at 
the  synod  of  Laodicea  (a.  d.  364)^,  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  375) '",  are  the  same  with  our  canon, 
excepting  that  the  Ilevelation  is  omitted;  and  Philaster  or  Philas- 
trius  ",  Bishop  of  Brixia  or  Brescia  (a.  d.  380),  in  his  list,  omits  the 

'  The  catalogue  of  books  of  the  New  Testament  given  in  the  seventy-sixth  (or,  according  to 
some  critics,  in  the  eighty-fifth)  of  the  pscudo- Apostolic  Canons,  is  here  designedly 
omitted;  those  pretended  canons  being  the  forgeries  of  ages  subsequent  to  the  apostles.  With 
regard  to  this  particular  canon,  Dr.  and  Professor  O.  C.  Krabbe,  of  Kiel  (who  in  his  "  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Canons  "  has  investigated  the  oi'igin  of  every  one,  remarks  with  equal 
force  and  truth,  that  "  scai'cely  any  one  of  them  bears  upon  itself,  more  openly  than  this, 
the  vestiges  of  a  late  time.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  fix  the  age  of  its  origin.  This  canon 
presents  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  enumerating  all  those 

M'hich  it  deems  canonical Even  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement  [bishop  of  "  the  church 

of  God  which  sojourneth  at  Rome,"  as  he  styles  it  in  the  commencement  of  his  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians],  and  the  [pseudo-Apostolical]  constitutions,  are  set  forth  in  it  as 
being  apostolical.  If,  now,  we  institute  a  comparison  between  the  canon  and  the  catalogue 
which  Eusebius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  b.  iii.  c.  25.,  has  given  us,  we  readily  per- 
ceive that  our  canon  was  not  fabricated  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  books 
just  now  mentioned  were  brought  into  the  canon  of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  And  if  we 
inquire  why  it  was  fabricated,  the  answer  is  easy  and  prompt, —  that  by  its  aid,  spurious 
books  might  be  commended."  Dr.  Chase's  Edition  of  Whiston's  English  Version  (re- 
vised from  the  Greek)  of  "  the  Constitutions  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  the  Canons,"  with 
Krabbe's  Prize  Essay  on  their  Origin,  p.  496.  (New  York,  1848.)  Mr.  "Westcott  thinks 
that  the  seventy-sixth  (or  eighty-fifth)  pseudo-apostolical  canon  "  was  drawn  from  Syrian 
sources,  and  probably  dates  from  the  sixth  century."  (Ilist.  of  the  Canon,  p.  506.)  "As 
a  piece  of  evidence,"  he  justly  remarks,  "  it  is  of  no  value." 

-  The  testimony  of  Athanasius  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  280 — 294.  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  1 789, 
or  vol.  ii.  pp.  388 — 406.  of  the  4to  edition.  The  various  testimonies,  both  from  councils 
and  fathers,  adduced  by  Lardner,  are  fully  stated  and  considered  by  Mr.  Westcott,  in  his 
History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  during  the  first  four  Centuries.  Cambridge, 
1855.  8vo.  These  testimonies  may  also  be  seen  on  a  smaller  scale  in  Professor  Less's 
valuable  work  on  "  The  Authenticity,  uncorrupted  Preservation,  and  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  8vo.  London,  1804  ;  and  especially  in  C.F. 
Schmidius's  "  Historia  Antiqua  ct  Viudicatio  Canonis  Sacri  Veteris  Novique  Testamenti." 
8vo.  LipsiiB,  1775. 

^  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311 — 319.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  416 — 420. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  1—74.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  531—572. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  75 — 78.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  572—574. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  81—123.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576—599, 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  V.  pp.  79,  80.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574,  575. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  299—303.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409—411. 

"  Canon  59.  The  canons  of  this  council  were,  not  long  afterwards,  received  into  tho 
body  of  the  canons  of  the  universal  church.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  308 — 311.;  4to. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  414 — 416. 

"•  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  406 — 41 1.;  4tO.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469 — 472. 

"  Ibid.  Svo.  vol,  iv.  pp.  499 — 501.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  522,  523. 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Revelation,  though  he  acknowledges 
both  these  books  in  other  parts  of  his  works. 

Of  these  various  catalogues,  that  of  Jerome  is  the  most  remark- 
able. He  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  and  was 
ordained  presbyter  by  Paulinus,  at  Antioch,  in  the  year  378,  about 
which  time  he  is  placed  by  Bishop  Marsh,  Dr.  Cave,  and  others, 
though  Dr.  Lardner  (whose  date  we  have  followed)  places  him  about 
the  year  392,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book  of  illustrious  men. 
"  It  is  well  known  that  Jerome  Avas  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  not  only  by  his  profound 
erudition,  but  by  his  extensive  researches,  his  various  travels,  and 
his  long  residence  in  Palestine,  to  investigate  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  which  compose  the  New  Testament.  Of  these  books 
he  has  given  a  catalogue  in  his  Epistle  to  Paulinus,  on  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.'  He  begins  his  catalogue  (which  is  nearly  at 
the  close  of  the  epistle)  with  the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  mentions  as  another 
work  of  St.  Luke,  whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel.  He  says  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  epistles  to  seven  churches ;  these  seven  churches  are  such 
as  we  find  in  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  contained  in 
our  present  copies  of  the  Xew  Testament.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  he  observes,  that  most  persons  (namely,  in  the  Latin 
church)  did  not  consider  it  as  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul ;  but  we  shall 
presently  see  that  his  own  opinion  was  diflTerent.  He  further  states 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  The  seven 
Catholic  epistles  he  ascribes  to  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  and 
expressly  says  that  they  were  apostles.  And  he  concludes  his  cata- 
logue with  the  remark,  that  the  Revelation  of  John  has  as  many  mys- 
teries as  words.  This  catalogue  accords  with  the  books  which  we 
receive  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  rejection  of  this  Epistle  is  a  fact  which  Jerome  has  not  attempted 
to  conceal ;  and  therefore,  as  he  confidently  speaks  of  all  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  his  testimony  is  so  much  the  more  in 
their  favour.  As  we  are  now  concerned  with  a  statement  of  facts,  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  induced  the  Latin  church  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  whatever  those  causes  may  have  been,  they  did  not  warrant  the 
rejection  of  it,  in  the  estimation  of  Jerome  himself.  For  in  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  AVriters,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  his 
Treatise  of  Illustrious  Men,  and  in  the  article  relating  to  St.  Paul, 
Jerome  expressly  asserts  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. And  in  his  Epistle  to  Dardanus  ^,  alluding  to  the  then  pre- 
vailing custom  in  the  Latin  church  of  rejecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  he  adds,  '  but  we  receive  it ; '  and  he  assigns  this  powerful 
reason,  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  in  his  own  words,  '  necpiaquam 
hrijus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  veterum  scriptorum  anctoritatem 
sequentes,'  —  To  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  added  his  revision  of  the  Latin  version,  wliich  revision  con- 
tained the  same  books  aa  we  have  at  present."'     In  this  revision 

'  Tom.  iv.  part  2.  col.  .'JCS.  ed.  Martianay.  -  Tom.  ii.  col.  COS. 

•  J3p.  Marsh's  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  several  Braiulics  of  Divinity,  part  v.  pp.  20 — 22. 
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Jerome  was  employed  by  Damasus,  then  Bisliop  of  Rome,  to  col- 
late many  ancient  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  them 
to  connect  the  Latin  version  then  in  use,  wherever  they  ap])eared  to 
disagree  materially  with  the  true  original.  This  task,  he  tells  us,  he 
performed  with  great  care  in  the  four  Gospels,  about  the  year  384  ; 
and  he  made  the  same  use  of  the  Greek  copies  in  his  commentaries  on 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
and  most  probably  also  in  his  commentaries  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  next  distinguished  writer  anterior  to  Jerome  was  Eusebius, 
Bishop  of  CiEsarea,  who  flourished  in  the  year  315,  —  a  man  of 
extraordinary  learning,  diligence,  and  judgment,  and  singularly 
studious  in  the  Scriptures.  He  received  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament nearly  as  we  have  them,  and  in  his  various  writings  has  pro- 
duced quotations  from  all,  or  neai'ly  all  of  them.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  commencement  to  his  own  time  ;  and  having  diligently 
read  the  works  of  Christian  antiquity,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  what  writings  had  been  received  as  the  genuine  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  twenty- 
fourth  chapters  of  his  third  book,  he  has  particularly  treated  on  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter he  has  delivered,  not  his  own  private  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
the  church,  sKKXTjcnacrrcKr)  irapdhocns,  the  sum  of  what  he  had  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  primitive  Christians.  As  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  he  reduces  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  three 
following  classes ;  viz. 

I.  The  acknoioledged  Divine  Writings,  or  those  writings  Avhioh  were 
universally  received  as  the  genuine  works  of  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear.     In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons,    1.   The  four  Gospels  ; 

2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  3.  The  Epistles  of  Paul ;  4.  The  first 
Epistle  to  John ;  5.  The  first  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  Revelation  of 
John  might  also  perhaj)s  be  placed  in  this  class,  because  some  think 
its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  yet  the  majority  leave  the  matter 
undetermined. 

II.  The  contradicted  Writings,  on  whose  authenticity  the  an- 
cients were  not  unanimous.  According  to  Eusebius,  even  these 
have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the  ancients  in  their  favour.  He 
expressly  calls  them  yvcopl/ubcov  6fio)9  rois  ttoWois,  Avritings  acknow- 
ledged by  most  to  be  genuine.  A  few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ; 
and  therefore  Eusebius  ranks  them  luider  the  class  of  contested 
books.  In  this  class  he  eniunerates,  of  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  1.   The  Epistle  of  James ;     2.   The   Epistle   of  Jude ; 

3.  The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  ;  4.  The  second  and  third  Epistles  of 
John.  The  Revelation  of  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in 
this  class.' 

III.  Writings  confessedly  spurious.     Among  these  he  enumerates 

'  For,  in  early  times,  some  believed  that  this  work  was  not  composed  by  John  the 
Apostle,  but  by  a  presbyter  of  the  same  name,  or  by  some  other  person. 
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the  Acts  of  Paul ;  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  ;  the  Revelation  of  Peter  ; 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas ;  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

Besides  these,  Eusebius  mentions  certain  books  which  may  consti- 
tute a  fourth  class  (for  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  remarkably  perspicuous) ;  viz. 

IV.  Writings  which  had  been  vniversally  rejected  as  evidently 
spurious.  In  this  class  he  includes  the  Gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas, 
and  of  Matthias ;  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  of  John,  and  of  other  apostles. 
These  writings,  says  he,  contain  evident  errors,  are  written  in  a  style 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  have  not  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  by  any  one  of  the  ancients.' 

A  few  years  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  or  about  the  year  300, 
Arnobius,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in  Africa^,  and  Lactan- 
Tius,  his  pupil  ^,  composed,  among  other  works,  elaborate  vindications 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  prove  their  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  although  they  did  not  cite  them  by 
name,  because  they  addressed  their  works  to  the  Gentiles.  Lac- 
tantius,  indeed,  assigns  this  very  reason  for  his  I'cserve  ;  notwith- 
standing which.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  "  He  seems  to  show  that  the 
Christians  of  that  time  were  so  habituated  to  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to  avoid  the  use  of  it,  whenever  they 
discoursed  upon  things  of  a  religious  nature." 

During  the  next  preceding  forty  years,  the  imperfect  remains  of 
numerous  writers'*  are  still  extant,  in  which  they  either  cite  the  His- 
torical Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  or  speak  of  them  in  terms 
of  profound  respect ;  but  the  testimony  of  ViCTORiNUS,  Bishop  of 
Pettaw  in  Germany,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of 
the  remoteness  of  his  situation  from  that  of  Origen  and  Cyprian,  who 
were  Africans.  Victoriuus  wrote  commentaries  on  different  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  an  exposition  of  some  passages  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  various  controversial 
treatises  against  the  heretics  of  his  day  ;  in  which  we  have  valuable 
and  most  explicit  testimonies  to  almost  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament.^ 

Of  all  the  fathers  who  flourished  in  the  thi7'd  century,  the  most 
learned  and  laborious  unquestionably  was  Origen,  who  was  born 
in  Egypt  A.  D.  184  or  185,  and  died  about  the  year  253.  It  is  said 
of  him,  that  he  did  not  so  much  recommend  Clu-istianity  by  what  he 
preached  or  wrote  as  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the    estimation   in  which  he  was  lield,  even  among   the 

'  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  LarUncr,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  200 — 27.5.;  4to.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3.55—39.5.     Westcott,  pp.  481—490. 

*  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 — 24.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  244 — 257. 
»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iv.  pp.  24—87.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  257—292. 

*  As  Novatus,  Rome,  a.  d.  251;  Dionysius,  Komc,  a.  n.  259;  Commodian,  A.  D.  270; 
Anatolius,  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270;  Theognostus,  a.  ».  282;  Mithodins,  Lycia,  a.  d.  290;  and 
Phileas,  Bishop  of  Thmuis  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  296.  Accounts  of  these  writers,  and  extracts 
from  their  testimonies  to  the  New  Testament,  arc  collected  and  given  at  length  by  Dr. 
Lardner.     (Works,  vol.  iii.  8vo.  or  vol.  ii.  4to.) 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  286 — 303.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 98. 
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heathen  philosophers,  that  they  dedicated  their  writings  to  him,  and 
submitted  them  to  his  revisal.'  The  critical  laljours  of  Origen  upon 
the  Scriptures  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work^;  but 
besides  these  (which  in  themselves  form  a  decisive  testimony  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Scriptures),  he  wrote  a  three-fold  exposition  of 
all  the  books  of  the  Scripture,  viz.  scholia  or  short  notes,  tomes  or 
extensive  commentaries,  in  which  he  employed  all  his  learning, 
critical,  sacred,  and  profane,  and  a  variety  of  homilies  and  tracts  for 
the  people.  Although  a  small  portion  only  of  his  works  has  come 
down  to  us,  yet  in  them  he  uniformly  bears  testimony  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  now  have  it ;  and  he  is  the  first 
writer  who  has  given  us  a  perfect  catalogue  of  those  books  which 
Christians  unanimously  (or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them)  have 
considered  as  the  genuine  and  divinely  inspired  writings  of  the 
apostles.^ 

Gregory,  Bishop  of  Neo-Ca?sarea  *,  and  Dionysius,  Bishop  of 
Alexandria^,  were  pupils  of  Origen ;  so  that  their  testimonies  to  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  in  fact  but  repeti- 
tions of  his.  In  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  flourished  a  few  years  after  Origen,  and  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  D.  258,  we  have  most  copious  quotations  from  almost  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.^ 

Further,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  third  century,  there 
are  extant  fragments  of  several  writers,  in  all  of  which  there  is  some 
reference  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus  Caius,  sur- 
naraed  Romanus,  who  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Rome^, 
quotes  all  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul  as  his  genuine  productions, 
except  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  he  has  omitted  to  enume- 
rate among  the  i*est.  "  The  undoubted  writings  of  Hippolytus,"  Bishop 
of  Portus  Romanus,  commonly  termed  HiproLYTUS  Portuensis, 
"  contain  quotations  from  all  the  acknowledged  books,  except  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  St.  John."  ^  Ammo- 
Nius  composed  a  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels^,  and  Julius  Afri- 
CANUS  endeavoured  to  remove  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  as  delivered  by  the  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke."' 

From  the  third  century  we  now  ascend  to  the  second,  in  which 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  ^  ggg  y^j  ji_  pp_  gg — gj_ 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  442 — ^544.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  519 — 575. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  25 — 57.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  591—608.     Westcott,  pp.  401 — 409. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  57 — 132.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  609 — 650. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  iii.  pp.  133 — 183.;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 30. 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  c.  20.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  372 — 379.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  481 — 484.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Fragment  of  Caius  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Routh's 
IltliquijE  Sacrce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 32.  See  also  Dr.  Routh's  fourth  volume,  pp.  1—37.  A 
trail .slation  of  the  same  fragment  will  be  found  in  vol.  i.  pp.  159 — 161.  of  Sermons  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  (now  D.  D.  and  Bishop  of 
Calcutta). 

'  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  430.  See  also  Lardner,  8yo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  397 — 413.;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  495 — 503. 

'■'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  413—430.;  4to.  vol.  i,  pp.  503 — 513. 

'"  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  i.e.  7.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431 — 441.  ;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  513—518. 
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flourished  Tertulliax,  a  presbyter  of  the  churcli  of  Carthage,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  160,  and  died  about  the  year  220.  He  became 
a  Montanist  about  the  year  200  ;  and  Christian  writers  have  com- 
monly distinguished  between  what  he  wrote  before  that  period,  and 
what  he  published  afterwards.  His  testimony,  however,  to  the 
authority  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  both  before  and  after  he  em- 
braced the  tenets  of  INIontanus,  is  exactly  the  same.  He  uniformly 
recognises  the  four  Gospels,  as  written  by  the  evangelists  to  whom 
we  ascribe  them  ;  distinguishing  Matthew  and  John  as  apostles,  and 
Mark  and  Luke  as  apostolical  men ;  and  asserting  the  authority  of 
their  writings  as  inspired  books,  acknowledged  by  the  Christian 
church  from  their  orignal  date.  His  works  are  filled  Avith  quota- 
tions by  name,  and  with  long  extracts  from  all  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John.  But  if  an  author 
does  not  jDrofess  to  give  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  mere  silence  in  regard  to  any  book  is  no  argu- 
ment against  it.  Dx*.  Lardner  has  observed,  that  the  quotations 
from  the  small  volume  of  the  New  Testament,  by  TertuUian,  are 
both  longer  and  more  numerous  than  the  quotations  are  from  all 
the  works  of  Cicero,  in  Avriters  of  all  characters,  for  several  ages. 
Further,  TertuUian  has  expressly  affirmed  that,  when  he  wrote,  the 
Christian  Scriptures  were  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  the  world, 
both  Christians  and  heathens,  without  exception.  And  it  also  ap- 
pears that  in  his  time  there  was  already  a  Latin  version  of  some 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  if  not  of  the  whole  of  it ;  for,  at  least  in 
one  instance,  he  appeals  from  the  language  of  such  version  to  the 
authority  of  the  authentic  copies  in  Greek.  • 

Contemporary  with  Tertullian  was  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Avho 
gives  an  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  four  Gospels  were  written, 
and  quotes  almost  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  so  often  by 
name,  and  so  amply,  that  to  extract  his  citations  would  fill  a  large 
portion  of  tiiis  volume.  "  His  very  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Gospels  are,  at  the  present  day,  an  important  means  of  settling  their 
true  text."  ^  As  Clement  Avas  the  precejitor  of  Origen,  and  travelled 
in  quest  of  authentic  infonnation,  and  did  not  give  his  assent  to  the 
Scriptures  until  he  had  accurately  examined  them,  his  testimony  to 
their  authenticity  possesses  the  greater  Aveight.^ 

TnEOPHiLUS,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  181,  in  his  three  books  to 
Autolycus,  could  only  mention  the  Scriptures  occasionally,  from  the 
particular  object  he  had  in  vIcav  ;  but  he  has  evident  allusions  to  the 
Gospels  of  INIatthew  and  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy.'* 

Atii  enagoras,  a  philosopher  and  a  native  of  Athens,  Avho  flou- 

'  Sciamus  plane  non  sic  esse  in  Graco  authenlico.  TertuUian  de  Monog.  c.  11.  Lard- 
ner, 8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  250 — 287.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  41G — 436.  Sir  II.  M.  Wcllwood's  Discourses 
on  the  Evidences  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  llovelation,  pp.  230 — 232. 

"^  Norton's  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel.s,  voL  i.  p.  90. 

"  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  206—243.  ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  pp.  392—  412. 

*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190—202. ;  4tO.  vol.  i.  pp.  383—389. 
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rished  about  the  year  180,  is  the  most  polished  and  elegant  author  of 
Christian  antiquity.  In  his  Apology  for  the  Christians,  presented  to 
the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,  he  has  indisputably  quoted  the  Gospels  of  Matthew 
and  John,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  and  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.' 

Prior  to  these  writers  was  Ik  en  je  us,  who  succeeded  the  martyr 
Pothinus  in  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  about  the  year  170,  or  perhaps 
a  few  years  later.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament  is  the  more  important  and  valuable,  because 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
had  also  conversed  with  many  others  who  had  been  instructed  by  the 
apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ.  Though  he  wrote 
many  works,  his  five  books  against  heresies  are  all  that  remain ;  in 
these  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  well  acquainted  with  heathen  authors, 
and  the  absurd  and  intricate  notions  of  the  heretics,  as  well  as  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Though  he  has  no- 
Avhere  given  us  a  professed  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  learn  from  his  treatise  that  he  received  as  authentic  and 
canonical  Scriptures,  and  ascribed  to  the  persons  whose  names  they 
bear,  the  four  Gospels  (to  which  he  appeals  continually,  and  the  au- 
thors of  which  he  describes,  together  with  the  occasions  on  which  they 
were  written),  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians, 
the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  tlie  two  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (all  which  Epistles  he  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  to  Paul),  the  two  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  of  John.  Irena^us  has  alluded  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
but  he  is  silent  concerning  the  question  whether  that  Epistle  was 
written  by  Paul.  We  are  not,  however,  as  Bishop  Marsh  has  well 
observed,  to  attach  to  his  silence  more  importance  than  it  deserves. 
"  Irenreus,  though  born  a  Greek,  was  transplanted  to  the  Latin  church, 
which  then  rejected  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
quoted  it  as  authority  in  controversial  v^x\\AXvg^,  he  would  have  afforded 
his  adversaries  this  ready  ansfver,  that  he  produced  as  authority  what 
was  not  allowed  by  his  own  church.  And  since  he  has  nowhere 
asserted  that  Saint  Paul  was  not  the  author  of  that  Epistle,  his  mere 
silence  argues  rather  the  custom  of  the  Latin  church  (as  it  is  termed 
by  Jerome)  than  the  opinion  of  Irengeus  himself."  '^  He  has  quoted 
the  Epistle  of  James  once,  and  to  the  book  of  Revelation  his  testi- 
mony is  clear  and  positive  ;  he  has  not  only  cited  it  very  often,  but  has 
expressly  ascribed  it  to  the  apostle  John,  and  has  distinctly  spoken  of 
the  exact  and  ancient  copies  of  this  book,  as  being  confirmed  by  the 
agreeing  testimony  of  those  who  had  personally  conversed  with  John 
himself. 

In  short,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Irenjeus,  in  one  form  or  other, 
to  every  one  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Epistle 

'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180—187.;  4to.  vol.  i,  pp.  377 — 381. 
*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  41. 
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to  Philemon,  tlie  third  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude ; 
which,  as  they  contain  no  point  of  doctrine,  could  not  afford  any 
matter  for  quotations  in  the  particular  controversies  in  which  Irenaeus 
was  engaged,  whose  writings  (it  must  be  recollected)  were  wholly 
controvei'sial. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  access  to  the  original 
sources  of  information,  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  gives  to  such  of  his  writings 
as  are  extant  a  perpetual  interest  and  value  in  the  Christian  church ; 
for  his  "  quotations  are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  long, 
as  to  afford  undoubted  evidence  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  Avere  known  to  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  are  the  same  books 
Avhich  have  descended  to  the  present  age."  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  it  may  be  stated  that  Irenasus  mentions  "  the  Code  of 
the  Neio  Testament  as  well  as  the  Old^''  and  calls  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  "  the  Oracles  of  God,  and  Writings  dictated  by  his  Word 
and  Spirit.^^^ 

The  MuEATORiAN  Canon  is  an  imperfect  fragment  of  an  un- 
known author,  who,  from  internal  evidence,  must  have  lived  about 
A.D.  170.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  learned  antiquary  Luigi 
Antonio  Muratori,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  in  a  very  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  and  published  in  1740  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  "  Antiquitates  Italicje  Medii  -^vi."  This 
imjjortant,  though  unhappily  mutilated  fragment,  acknowledges  every 
book  in  our  New  Testament  canon,  except  that  there  is  no  special 
enumeration  of  1  Peter  and  1  John,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  James, 
2  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are  omitted.  One  book 
only  is  added  to  this  list,  "the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  which"  (it  is 
added)  "  some  of  our  [body]  will  not  have  read  in  the  church." ^ 

About  the  year  170,  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  the 
Christians  in  Gaul  suffered  a  terrible  persecution,  particulai'ly  at 
Vienne  and  Lyons,  whence  they  sent  an  affecting  narrative  to  their 
brethren  in  Asia.  In  this  epistle,  of  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
the  greater  part,  there  are  exact  references  to  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  1  Timothy,  1  Peter,  1  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tion of  St,  John. 3  In  this  persecution  Pothinus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
the  predecessor  of  Irenasus,  was  put  to  death. 

At  this  time  also  flourished  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  in  Lydia, 
whom  some  writers  have  conjectured  (but  without  any  authority  from 
Christian  antiquity)  to  be  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  to  whom 
the  epistle  is  directed  in  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6.     lie  appears  to  have  been  a 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lrttuns,  part  v.  p.  43.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  163 — 180.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  363 — 377.   Welhvood'.s  Discourses,  p.  227. 

'^  "  Quam  quiiUim  ex  nostris  Icgi  in  ccclcsia  nolunt."  The  best  edition  of  the  Mura- 
torian  canon  is  that  of  the  Rev.  15.  F.  Wcstcott,  in  his  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  pp.  557 — 564.,  from  whose  critical  analysis  of  its  contents  (pp.  235 — 245.)  the 
above  particulars  are  condensed.  The  Muratorian  canon  is  also  printed  in  Dr.  Routh's 
Reliquiae  Sacra;,  vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 434.  (second  edition),  with  valuable  notes. 

'  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eecl.  lib.  v.  c.  1—4.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  148—153.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  360—362. 
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voluminous  writer,  as  the  titles  of  thirteen  treatises  of  his  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  though  none  of  them  have  readied  our  times, 
except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  He  tra- 
velled into  the  East,  to  ascertain  the  Jewish  canon,  and  left  a  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  language  cited 
from  him  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from 
the  New,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  there  was  then  extant  a 
volume  or  collection  of  books,  called  the  Neic  Testament,  containing 
the  writings  of  apostles  and  apostolical  men.  One  of  Melito's  treatises 
was  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.' 

Hegesippus,  who  was  a  converted  Jew,  was  born  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century,  and,  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle,  died  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Commodus.  He  relates 
that,  in  his  journey  from  Palestine  to  Rome,  he  conversed  with  many 
bishops,  all  of  whom  held  one  and  the  same  doctrine  ;  and  that 
"  in  every  city  the  same  doctrine  was  taught,  which  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  the  Lord  teacheth  ;  "  in  which  passage,  by  "  the  Lord,^^ 
he  must  mean  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  very  doctrine  taught  and  preached  by  Jesus 
Christ.2 

Tatian  flourished  about  the  year  172;  he  was  converted  from 
lieathcnism  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  by  reflecting  on  the  corruptions  and  absurdities  of  Gen- 
tilism.  After  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  whose  follower  or  pupil 
he  is  said  to  have  been,  Tatian  adopted  various  absurd  and  heretical 
tenets,  which  are  detailed  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  He  composed 
a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  called  AIA  TESSAP.QN,  of  the  four; 
in  which  he  is  charged  with  making  alterations  and  omissions  in  such 
passages  of  the  Gospels  as  opposed  his  heretical  tenets.  The  frag- 
ments of  this  harmony,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  Avho  wrote  against  Tatian,  prove  that  it  was  compiled 
from  the  same  Gospels  which  we  now  have,  and  recognise  as 
canonical.^  The  identity  of  the  Gospels,  harmonised  by  the  latter 
with  our  Gospels,  is  further  proved  by  ihafact  that  a  Greek  manu- 
script of  the  Gospels  in  the  British  Museum  (Codex  Harleianus 
5647)  contains  a  scholium,  the  object  of  which  is  to  support  a  various 
reading  by  the  authority  of  Tatian.^  Euseblus's  account  of  Tatian's 
Harmony  further  proves  that  in  the  earliest  times  there  were  four 
Gospels,  and  only  four,  which  were   in  esteem  with  the  Christians. 

'  Lardiicr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  146 — 148.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  .3.58,  .3.59.  On  the  testimony  of 
Ilegesippus,  sec  Mr.  Wcstcott,  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  228 — 235. 

=  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  141—145.;  4to.  Yol.  i.  pp.  35.5 — 358. 

'  Clement.  Alexandrin.  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  12,  13.  Ephrem  the  Syrian  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary on  Tatian's  work,  which  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Syrian  church;  one  of 
whom,  Dionysius  Barsalibasus,  tells  us  from  this  commentary,  that  the  iliatessaron  of  Tatian 
was  a  harmony  composed  of  our  four  Gospels.  Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  in  Syria  in 
the  fourth  century,  mentions  the  alterations  and  excisions  made  by  Tatian  ;  and  adds  that 
he  saw  tlie  work,  which  in  other  respects  was  correct,  generally  used  by  the  orthodox 
themselves,  from  whom  lie  collected  and  took  away  two  hundred  copies,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  others  which  had  not  been  altered.  Theodoret.  Hscret.  Fab.  1.  1.  c.  20. 
cited  in  Cellerier's  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test.  p.  23. 

*  CclU'rier,  Introd.  au  Nouv,  Test.  p.  23. 
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His  oration  or  discourse  against  the  Gentiles,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writings,  contains  several  quotations 
from,  and  allusions  to,  the  Gospels,  especially  of  Matthew  and  John.' 

Justin,  surnamed  the  Maktyr,  from  his  having  sealed  with  his 
blood  his  confession  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  second  century.  He  was  born  at 
Sichem,  or  Flavia  Neapolis,  a  city  of  Samaria  in  Palestine,  about  the 
year  89.  He  was  converted  to  Christianity,  a.  d.  133,  flourished  chiefly 
from  the  year  140  and  afterwards,  and  suflTered  martyrdom  in  16-1  or 
167.  He  wrote  several  pieces,  of  which  only  his  two  apologies  for 
the  Christians,  one  addressed  to  the  emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  the  otlier  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  and  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  (this  last  is  not  entire),  and  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
the  Jew,  have  been  preserved.  From  this  dialogue  we  learn,  that  be- 
fore his  conversion,  Justin  had  carefully  studied  the  Stoic,  Pythago- 
rean, and  Platonic  systems  of  philosophy  ;  and  that  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity at  last,  as  the  only  safe  and  useful  philosophy.  The  sincerity, 
learning,  and  antiquity  of  Justin,  therefore,  constitute  him  a  witness 
of  the  highest  importance.  He  has  numerous  quotations  from,  as 
well  as  allusions  to,  the  four  Gospels,  which  he  uniformly  represents 
as  containing  the  genuine  and  authentic  accounts  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  his  doctrine.  He  terms  them,  "  3Iemoirs,^^  or  commentaries, 
"  3Iemoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  "  Christ's  Memoirs  '/^  ^'Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles  and  their  Companions,  who  have  written  the  history  of  all 
things  concerning  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  "  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Fur- 
ther, in  his  first  apology  he  tells  us,  that  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  the  prophets  were  read  and  expounded  in  the 
Christian  assemblies  for  public  worship  :  whence  it  is  evident  that 
the  Gospels  were  at  that  time  Avell  known  in  the  world,  and  not  de- 
signedly concealed  from  any  one.  The  writings  of  Justin  also  con- 
tain express  references  to,  or  quotations  from,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and 
Colossians,  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  the  book  of  Revelation,  which  he  expressly  says  was 
written  by  "  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ."  ^ 

Anterior  to  Justin,  was  Papias,  Bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia, 
whose  public  life  is  placed  between  the  years  110  and  116.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  Polycarp  and  John  the  presbyter  or  elder, 
both  of  them  apostolical  men,  if  not  with  the  apostle  John  himself; 
consequently  he  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information.  He 
bears  express  testimony  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  which 

'  Euscbins,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  Laidncr,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13.') — 140.;  4to.  vol.  i. 
pp.  353—355.     WcstcoU,  pp.  354—363. 

*  I..ar(liur,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 15— 129. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  341—349.  That  Justin  used  and 
quoted  the  same  canonical  gosi)els  which  we  have,  has  i)een  demonstrated,  from  actual 
collation,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer,  in  a  di-^sertation  published  in  1819,  and  reprinted  in  IC.  F. 
C.  Roscnmiilkr's  Conimentationcs  Theologicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  221 — 252.  Lipsia;,  1825.  8vo. 
The  quotations  of  Justin  arc  examined  at  length  by  Mr.  Westcott,  on  tlie  Canon,  pp.  109 
—206.,  and  by  Scmiscli,  in  his  Life  of  Justin,  vol.  i.  pp.  252—278.     (Edinburgh,  1843.) 
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lie  ascribes  to  those  evangelists  ;  he  has  also  quoted  the  first  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  first  Epistle  of  John,  and  alludes  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  to  the  book  of  Kevelation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  present  time  backward 
to  the  second  century,  without  the  aid  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (that 
is,  of  those  who  were  the  immediate  contemporaries  or  disciples,  ac- 
quaintances or  successors  of  the  apostles),  or  of  any  other  writers 
Avhose  testimony  can  in  any  way  be  questioned.  "  But  though  we 
have  sufficient  proof,  independently  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  there  is 
no  reason  for  our  rejecting  them  altogether  as  useless.  When  the 
passages  in  their  writings,  which  are  supposed  only  from  their 
resemhlance  to  have  been  borrowed  from  corresponding  passages  in  the 
Gospels  or  other  books,  are  brought  forward,  as  usual,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, we  are  then  indeed  lost  in  uncertainty,  whether  such  passages 
were  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament  or  not.  But  when  we  have 
already  proved  that  such  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  have  quoted,  were  then  in  existence,  and  therefore  micjht 
have  been  quoted  by  them,  it  becomes  much  more  credible  that 
those  books  really  icere  quoted  by  them.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  vali- 
dity of  a  witness  must  be  previously  established  by  means  which 
prove  of  themselves  what  the  loitness  is  intended  to  prove,  the  import- 
ance of  his  evidence  is  thereby  diminished.  But  in  the  present  case 
we  ai*e  not  so  much  concerned  witli  the  obtaining  of  moi^  evidence, 
which  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  wuth  showing  that  the  testimony  of 
the  apostolic  fathers,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  consistent  with  the  evidence 
already  produced."'  There  are,  however,  some  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, mentioned  by  name,  and  others  which  are  so  expressly 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers  as  to  prove  most  clearly  that  such 
writings  must  have  been  extant  in  their  time ;  and  although  (as  above 
remarked)  their  testimony  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  com])lete  tlie 
series  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  yet  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  see  their  attest- 
ations ;  because,  independently  of  their  quotations  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  their  allusions  to  them,  the  apostolic 
fathers  were  the  chief  persons  from  whom  the  writers,  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  them,  received  the  information  which  they  have  trans- 
mitted to  us,  concerning  the  authors,  and  the  general  reception  of 
those  books.  "  The  apostolic  fathers  wrote  at  that  very  time  when 
the  oral  teaching  of  the  apostles  was  still  sounding  in  the  ears  of 
Chi'istendom.  Hence  their  great  value.  They  represent  to  us  the 
feelings  of  the  primitive  church  as  an  audience.  They  are  an  echo 
of  the  voice  of  Christ.  They  are  contemporary  and  independent 
witnesses  of  Scripture  ;  [and]  they  show  us  that  what  is  there  taught 
was  believed  in  the  apostolic  church."^  The  testimony,  therefore,  of 
these  apostolical  men  foi-ms  an  important  link  in  that  inibroken  chain 
of  evidence  which  was  intended  for  the  conviction  of  the  latest  ages: 
and  though  their  works  might  Jit  first  have  been  published  anony- 

'  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p.  Co. 
^  Dr.  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Canon,  &c.  p.  148. 
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mously  from  a  dread  of  persecution,  yet  the  authors  of  tliem  were 
well  known  at  that  time,  nor  do  we  find  any  difference  among  the 
ancients  concerning  them.  The  antiquity  of  their  writings  being 
admitted,  it  is  immaterial  whether  they  were  written  by  those  persons 
whose  names  they  bear,  or  not ;  especially  as  it  is  clear  from  their 
contents,  that  the  authors  of  them  were  pious  and  good  men.  For 
the  writings  in  question  were  pious  and  moral,  worthy  of  the  aposto- 
lical age,  and  of  apostolical  men  ;  and  are  not  calculated  to  serve  any 
party,  nor  to  countenance  any  opinion  of  the  then  existing  sects  of 
philosophy.  They  are  also  written  in  a  style  of  evangelical  simpli- 
city, in  a  spirit  of  peace,  charity,  and  resignation,  and  without  that 
display  of  learning  which  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries.^ 

The  acknowledged  apostolic  fathers  are  four-  in  number,  viz. 
Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. 

1.  Barnabas,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  2,  3.  46, 
47.,  1  Cor.  ix.  6.),  who  is  also  expressly  styled  an  apostle  (Acts  xiv. 
14.),  is  the  repvited  author  of  an  epistle  that  was  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  the  ancients,  and  which  is  still  extant.  In  this  epistle, 
though  no  book  of  the  Xew  Testament  is  expressly  named  in  it,  yet 
there  are  to  be  found  expressions  which  are  identically  the  same 
that  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  j\Iatthew;  and  one  in  ]iarticular,  which 
is  introduced  with  the  formula,  "  it  is  icritten,'"  which  was  used  by 
the  Jews  when  they  cited  their  sacred  books.  The  epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas further  contains  the  exact  words  of  several  other  texts  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  there  are  allusions  to  some  others :  it  also  con- 
tains many  plirases  and  reasonings  used  by  the  apostle  Paul,  M-hom 
the  author  resembles,  as  his  fellow-labourer,  without  copying  him. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Barnabas  cites,  or  alludes  to,  many  more 
passages  out  of  the  Old  Testament  than  from  the  Xew;  which  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  time  and  character  of  the  writer,  who  was  a  Jew, 
and  who  argued  chiefly  with  Jews.^ 

2.  Clement  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of  the  apostle 

'  The  best  collective  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fothers  (to  which  the  refer- 
ences in  the  following  pages  are  made)  is  to  be  found  in  the  work  entitled  S5.  Patrum, 
qui  temporihus  apostolic  is  Jloriterunt,  Barnaha,  dementis,  Hermce,  Ignatii,  I'oli/cnrpi,  Opera 
vi'ra  et  siipposititia ;  una  cum  dementis,  Ignatii,  Poli/carpi,  Actis  et  Martyriis.  J.  B.  Cote- 
lerius  Soc.  Soibon.  Theol.  ex  MSS.  Codd.  emit,  versionibusque  et  notis  illustravit.  Recensuit, 
nntasque  adjecit,  Joannes  dericus.  2  vols,  folio.  Amst.  1724.  An  excellent  ICnglish  trans- 
lation of  tlie  genuine  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers  was  made  by  Archbishop  Wake, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed. 

^  IIermas,  whom  Origen  in  the  third  century  first  conjectured  to  be  the  coiUcmporary 
of  St.  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Kom.  xvi.  14.,  is  designedly 
omitted.  A  work  in  three  books,  entitled  the  "  Pastor  "  or  "  Shepherd,"  has  hitherto  been 
ascribed  to  him,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be  written  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century: 
it  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  now  extant  only  in  a  Latin  version.  As  there 
is  no  external  evidence  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  "  internal  evidence  alone  " 
(Mr.  Westcott  remarks)  "is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  '  Shepherd  '  could  not  have  been 
written  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  whole  tone  and  bearing  shows  that  it  is  of  the  same 
date  as  Montanism,"  that  is,  between  the  middle  and  latter  end  of  the  second  century;  "and 
the  view  which  it  opens  of  church  discipline,  government,  and  ordinances,  can  scarcely  be- 
long to  an  earlier  period."  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  220.  In  pp.  221 — 227.  the  allusions 
to  certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  eritic»lly  examined. 

'  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici,  vol.  i.  pp.  15 — 66.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  12 — 22.;  4to. 
vol.  i.  pp.  283 — 289.  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  is  of  ojiinion  that  it  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty, that  Baruabas  referred  to  any  books  of  the  New  Testament;  "nor,"  he  adds, 
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Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  wrote  an  epistle  In  Greek  (which  has  not  come  down 
to  us  entire),  in  the  name  of  the  church  at  Rome,  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  order  to  compose  certain  dissensions  that  prevailed  there. 
In  tills  epistle  there  are  several  passages  which  exhibit  the  words  of 
Christ  as  they  stand  in  the  Gospels,  without  mentioning  them  as  quota- 
tions, agreeably  to  the  usage  which  then  generally  prevailed.  He  also 
cites  or  alludes  to  most  of  the  Epistles.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Clement  was  ordained  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Rome  a.  d.  91 
(though  the  order  of  his  episcopate  is  disputed),  and  that  he  died  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  100.^ 

3.  Ignatius  was  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  70,  and 
suffered  martyrdom  a.d.  107,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  a.  d. 
116,  If  (as  some  have  supposed)  he  was  not  one  of  the  little  children 
whom  Jesus  took  up  in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he 
conversed  familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  their  doctrine.  Several  Greek  epistles  are  extant  bearing  the 
name  of  Ignatius,  of  which  the  shorter  only  have  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived as  genuine  :  but  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton's  discovery  of  the  Syriac 
Version  of  these  epifetles  (three  very  ancient  Manuscripts  of  which  are 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum)  has  rendered  it  certain  that 
even  these  shorter  epistles  have  been  interpolated.^  In  this  version 
and  its  corresponding  Greek  text  Ignatius  has  quoted  or  alluded  to  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John,  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  and  to  the  first  Epistle  of  John.^ 

4.  PoLYCARP  was  an  immediate  disciple  of  the  apostle  John,  by 
whom  he  was  also  appointed  Bishop  of  the  church  at  Smy  na.  He 
liad  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  "  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna,"  to  whom 
the  epistle  in  the  Revelation  is  addressed.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  166.  Of  the  various  Avritings  which  he  is  recorded 
to  have  left,  only  one  short  epistle  remains  ;  which  "  contains  far 
more  references  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  than  any 
other  work  of  the  first  age."  (Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  nearly 
forty  allusions  to  the  different  books  of  the  New  Testament.'*)     And 

"  ouaht  it  to  be  reckoned  strange  that  a  man,  who  was  contemporary  with  tlie  apostles,  and 
had  tlie  same  spirit  and  like  gifts  with  them,  if  he  was  not  an  apostle  himself,  should  often 
reason  and  ar<;ue  like  them,  without  quoting  their  writings  or  referring  to  them."  Works, 
8v(>  vol.  V.  p.  353  ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.  The  propriety  of  considering  Barnabas  as  a  testi- 
mony for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  is  also  questioned  by  Prof.  Less,  in  his 
work  on  the  "  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  33 — 
40.  Should  the  reader  coincide  in  opinion  with  these  eminent  critics,  the  absence  of  Bar- 
nabas's  testimony  will  not  affect  the  general  argument,  which  is  so  strongly  supported  by 
the  undisputed  evidence  of  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

'  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  22—47.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  289—303.  Cotelerius,  vol.  i.  pp.  185 
—189.     Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  27—34. 

^  For  a  full  account  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles,  the  reader  is  neces- 
saiily  referred  to  Mr.  Cureton's  Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  i. — Ixxxvii.  (London,  1849.)  On 
the  testimony  of  Ignatius,  see  also  Mr.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  i)p.  34 — 43. 

'  In  Ignatius's  Epistle  to  Tolycarp,  Matt.  x.  16.  is  quoted  (Corpus  Ignatianum,  pp.  3,  4. 
and  227.)  ;  and  there  are  allusions  to  Col.  iv.  2.  and  1  John  ii.  2.'3.  John  vi.  51.  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Epistle  to  tlic  Komans  (Corp.  Tgn.  pp.  51,  52.  and  231.)  ;  and  Epii.  v.  1.  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  E])hesians  (Corp.  Ign.  pp.  30,  31.  and  229. — Dr.  Lardner, 
lias  given  the  passages  from  the  hitherto  reputed  shorter  Greek  Epistles  of  Ignatius  which 
ciie  or  allude  to  the  New  Testament.  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.65 — 85.  8vo.;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  313 — 325. 

■*  The  Greek  epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  is  not  entire.     It  is  given  in  Cote- 
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still,  with  one  exception,  all  the  phrases  which  Polycarp  borrows,  are 
inwoven  into  the  texture  of  his  letter  without  any  sign  of  quotation. 
In  other  cases  it  is  possible  to  assign  verbal  coincidences  to  acci- 
dent ;  but  Polycarp's  use  of  scriptural  language  is  so  frequent,  that 
it  is  wholly  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
chief  parts  of  our  canon ;  and  the  mode  in  which  this  familiarity  is 
shown  serves  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  scriptural  language  of 
other  books,  in  Avhich  it  occurs  more  scantily,  implies  a  like  know- 
ledge of  the  apostolic  writings."  ' 

On  the  preceding  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  we  may  re- 
mark, that,  without  any  professed  intention  to  ascertain  the  canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  "  have  most  effectually  ascertained  it,  by 
their  quotations  from  the  several  books  which  it  contains,  or  by  their 
explicit  references  to  them,  as  the  authentic  Scriptures  received  and 
relied  on  as  inspired  oracles  by  the  whole  Christian  church.  They 
most  frequently  use  the  same  words  which  are  still  read  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and,  even  when  they  appear  to  have  quoted  from  me- 
mory, without  intending  to  confine  themselves  to  the  same  language, 
or  to  have  merely  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  without  professing  to 
quote  them,  it  is  clear  that  they  had  precisely  the  same  texts  in  their 
view  which  are  still  found  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But, 
what  is  of  chief  importance  on  this  subject,  every  competent  judge 
of  their  writings  must  perceive,  on  the  one  hand,  that,  in  all  the 
questions  which  occurred  to  them,  either  in  doctrine  or  morals,  they 
uniformly  appealed  to  the  same  Scriptures  which  arc  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  universally  accustomed 
to  refer  to  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  containing  what 
related  to  the  subjects  which  they  were  led  to  discuss,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  intentionally  omitted  any  of  them.  All  the  ins])ired 
books,  or  the  same  texts,  are  not  quoted  by  every  writer;  as  the 
subject  of  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  could  not  be  so  frequently  ap- 
pealed to,  as  the  docti'ine  of  larger  and  more  argumentative  epistles. 
They  had  no  intention  to  record  the  particulars  of  the  canon,  either 
of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testament,  not  having  been  sufhciently 
aware  of  the  importance  of  their  testimony  to  succeeding  ages;  though 
the  facts  which  they  have  furnished  to  establish  it,  incidentally  or  oc- 
casionally introduced  in  their  writings,  are  not  on  this  accoimt  less 
intelligible  or  important,  but,  on  the  contrary,  derive  a  great  part  of 
their  weight  and  value  from  this  circumstance:  and  their  united  and  lui- 
intentional  testimony,  given  in  this  form,  is  certainly  more  decisive  of 
the  original  authority  assigned  to  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  than  a 
precise  list  of  them,  or  a  pi'ofessed  dissertation  from  any  individual  to 
prove  their  authenticity,  would  have  been.  They  uniformly  quote  and 
allude  to  them,  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  inspired  writings: 
and  they  describe  them  as  '  Scriptures,'  as  '  Sacred  Scriptures,'  and  as 
'  the  Oracles  of  the  Lord.'  There  is  indeed  good  reason  to  conclude, 
not  only  from  the  multiplicity  of  references,  but  from  the  language 
employed  by  the  apostolical  fathers  in  making  their  quotations,  that 

Icrius,  vol.  i.  pp.  186 — 189.  and  the  entire  Latin  epistle  in  pp.  190,  191.     Lanlner,  Svo. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 100.;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp,  325—333. 
'  Wcstcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  44. 
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the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  not  only  generally  received,  and 
in  common  use  in  the  Christian  churches,  but  tliat  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  been  collected  and  circulated  in  one  volume  before 
the  end  of  the  first,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  century."  ' 

Lastly,  we  have  evidence  that  some  part  of  the  New  Testament 
was  cited  hy  contemporary  apostles  themselves. 

Thus,  Paul  has  the  following  sentence  in  1  Tim.  v.  18.,  The  labourer 
is  icoi'thy  of  his  retcard,  Avhich  occurs  only  in  Luke's  Gospel  (x.  7.); 
whence  we  conclude  that  this  was  extant  at  the  time  the  apostle 
Avrote  his  Epistle  to  Timothy ;  and  that  he  regarded  the  book  which 
he  quoted  as  of  the  same  authority  with  the  Old  Testament.  And 
James  (ii.  8.)  evidently  refers  to  Matt,  xxii,  39.,  when  he  says.  If  ye 
fulfill  the  royal  laio  according  to  the  Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself,"  ye  do  well.  In  further  illustration  of  this  tes- 
timony it  may  be  observed,  that  as  the  apostles  enjoyed  miraculous 
gifts,  particularly  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  they  very  early  ac- 
knowledged the  inspiration  of  one  another's  writings,  and  considered 
them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Peter,  speaking  of  Paul's  Epistles,  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  16.),  that 
the  "  unteacliable  and  unstable  xcrest  them,  as  they  also  do  the  other 
SCRIPTURES,  unto  their  own  destruction.'''' 

In  reviewing  the  body  of  evidence  which  has  now  been  stated,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance,  that  the  witnesses  lived  at  different 
times,  and  in  countries  widely  remote  from  one  another:  Clement 
flourished  at  Rome,  Ignatius  at  Antioch,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Justin 
IMartyr  in  Syria,  Irena^us  in  France,  Athenagoras  at  Athens,  Theo- 
philus  at  Antioch,  Clement  and  Oi'igen  at  Alexandria,  Tertullian  at 
Carthage,  and  Augustine  at  Hippo,  both  in  Africa,  and,  to  mention 
no  more,  Eusebius  at  Cresarea.  Philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  divines, 
men  of  acuteness  and  learning,  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  equally  well  known  in  distant  countries,  and 
received  as  authentic,  by  men  Avho  had  no  intercourse  Avitli  one  another. 

But  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Heretical  "Writers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  is 
still  more  important  than  even  that  of  the  orthodox  fathers.  It  was 
the  practice  of  the  former,  not  only  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  parti- 
cular passages,  but  to  erase  such  as  were  not  reconcileable  with  their 
peculiar  tenets.  Now  this  very  circumstance,  as  Michaelis  ^  most 
forcibly  observes,  is  a  positive  proof  that  they  considered  the  New 
Testament  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  the  apostles.  They  might  deny 
an  apostle  to  be  an  infallible  teacher,  and  therefore  banish  his  writings 
from  the  sacred  canon ;  bvit  they  nowhere  contend  that  the  apostle 
is  not  the  author  of  the  book  or  books  which  bear  his  name. 

Thus  from  the  quotations  made  by  Hippolytus  Bishop  of  Portus 
from  "  The  Great  Announcement,"  attributed  to  Simon  Magus,  the 
contemporary  of  the  apostles  and  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Simonians, 
it  is  evident   that   that  book    contains    "  coincidences    with   words 

'  Sir  H.  M.  Wcllwood's  Discourses  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Keve- 
lations,  pp.  215—217. 

2  Intrudiiction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  35. 
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.tied  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  probably  with  a  passage 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  first 
ji^pistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  terms  which  proved  that  it  Avas  j^laced  by 
the  author  on  the  same  footing  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  ' 

Again,  Cekinthus  (who  was  contemporary  Avith  the  apostle  John) 
maintained  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  and  because  Paul  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his 
epistles,  which  are  cited,  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  denied  that  he 
was  a  divine  apostle.  Paul's  Epistles  therefore — the  very  same  that 
we  now  have  —  were  extant  in  the  first  century,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his  by  the  Cerinthians.  And  as  this  sect  received  and 
approved  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  because  it  did  not  contradict  their 
tenets,  it  is  consequently  evident  that  his  Gospel  was  likewise  extant 
in  the  first  century.^ 

"  The  Christian  Ophites,  whom  Hippolytus  describes  ^,  appear  to 
have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Gnostics.  They  pro- 
fessed to  derive  their  doctrines,  through  Mariamne,  from  James  the 
Lord's  Brother Their  whole  system  shows  an  intimate  fami- 
liarity with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  The 
passages  given  from  their  books  contain  clear  references  to  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  (i.  ii.),  the  Ephesians,  and  the 
Galatiaus,  and  probably  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews."* 

In  the  same  age  also  the  Ebionites  rejected  all  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  and  called  him  an  apostate,  because  he  departed  from  the 
Levitical  law ;  and  they  adopted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which,  hoAv- 
ever,  they  corrupted  by  various  alterations  and  additions.  This  proves 
that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  then  published,  and  that  Paul's  Epistles 
were  then  known.^ 

In  the  following  century,  the  Basllidians,  Valentinians,  and  otlier 
heretics,  who  altered  or  rejected  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  their  respective  tenets,  ai'e  satisfac- 
tory testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  such  books  as  they  have  quoted 
or  alluded  to.  With  regard  to  Basilides,  in  particular,  (of  whose 
personal  history  very  little  is  known,)  his  testimony  to  our  "  acknow- 
ledged" books  is  comprehensive  and  clear.  In  the  few  pages  of  his 
writings  which  remain  there  are  certain  references  to  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Phllippians, 
and  probably  to  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
appears  to  have  used  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter."  ^ 

But,  among  the  heretics  who  erased  and  altered  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  make  it  agree  with  their  doctrines,  we  may  especially 
instance  Marcion,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  second 

'  Hippolytus  advcrsus  Hfcrescs,  lib.  vi.  c.  9.    Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  302,  303. 

^  For  an  account  of  tlie  Corinthians,  sec  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  28.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  319 — 330.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  564 — 571.  Westcott,  on  the  Canon, 
pp.  305 — 312. 

•''  Adv.  Hsercses,  lib.  v..c.  6.  *  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  313. 

'  Euscbius,  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  27.     Michaclis,  vol,  i.  p.  37. 

•  Westcott,  on  the  Canon,  p.  323. 
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century.  He  lived  therefore  in  an  age  when  he  could  easily  have 
discovered  if  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged  ; 
and  as  he  was  greatly  incensed  against  the  orthodox  Christians,  who 
had  excommunicated  him,  if  such  a  forgery  had  been  committed,  most 
unquestionably  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make  a  discovery  that 
would  have  afforded  him  the  most  ample  means  of  triumph.  He  had 
likewise  the  experience  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
countries,  having  travelled  from  Sinope,  his  native  place,  to  Rome 
(where  he  afterwards  resided),  in  order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  that  had  been  denounced  against  him.  But, 
throughout  the  vast  intermediate  country  between  those  two  places,  he 
was  unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  New  Testament  beinij 
a  forgery.  Thus  frustrated,  he  affirmed  that  the  Gospel  of  jMatthew, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  those  of  Peter  and  James,  as  well  as 
tlie  Old  Testament  in  general,  were  writings,  not  for  Christians,  but 
for  Jews.  He  published  a  new  recension  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke 
with  numerous  omissions  and  variations  from  the  received  text,  and 
also  of  the  first  ten  Epistles  of  Paul,  in  which  Epiphanius  has  charged 
lilm  with  altering  every  passage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions  ; 
but,  as  many  of  these  are  what  modern  critics  call  various  readings, 
this  assertion  of  Epiphanius  must  be  received  with  caution.  The 
conduct  of  Marcion,  however,  proves  that  the  above-mentioned  books 
of  the  New  Testament  did  then  exist,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  works  of  the  authors  Avhose  names  they  bear.  The  testimony  to 
be  drawn  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  very  strong.  In  consequence  of  Marcion's  reject- 
ing some  books  entirely,  and  mutilating  others,  the  ancient  Christians 
were  led  to  examine  into  the  evidence  for  these  sacred  writings,  and 
to  collate  copies  of  them,  and  on  this  account  to  speak  very  frequentlv 
in  their  works,  as  well  of  whole  books  as  of  particular  passages ;  and 
thus  we,  who  live  in  a  later  age,  are  enabled  to  authenticate  these 
books,  and  to  arrive  at  the  genuine  reading  of  many  texts,  in  a  better 
manner  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done.* 

It  were  easy  to  adduce  other  instances  from  the  ancient  heretics,  if 
the  preceding  were  insufficient ;  we  therefore  conclude  this  head  of 
evidence  with  the  following  summary  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Dr. 
Lardner  ^  ;  — "  Noetus,"  says  he,  "  Paul  of  Samosata,  Sabelllus, 
Marcellus,  Photinus,  the  Novatians,  Donatists,  Manicheans,  Priscil- 
lianists,  besides  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians^,  and  divers  others, 
all  received  most,  or  all  of  the  same  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  Catholics  received;  and  agreed  in  the  same  respect  for 
them,  as  being  written  by  apostles,  or  their  disciples  and  companions." 

We  now  come  to  the  evidence  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Ad- 
versaries in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the   New  Testament, 

•  For  an  ample  account  of  Marcion  and  his  tenets,  see  Dr.  Lardner's  History  of  Here- 
tics, chap.  10.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  358 — 415.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  588—624.  Michaelis, 
vol.  i.  pp.  37 — 39.     Wcstcott,  on  the  Canon,  pp.  345—363. 

^  In  the  General  Revie\v  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History.  Works,  8vo  vol.  v. 
p.  349.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 

'  For  accounts  of  thcpc  various  sects,  sec  their  respective  titles  in  the  fifth  index  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  works. 
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which  is  equally  important  with  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
heretics.  As,  however,  the  testimonies  of  the  Jewish  writers  apply- 
as  much  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity, and  are  therefore  noticed  in  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  at 
present  adduce  only  the  testimonies  afforded  by  heathen  adversaries 
of  the  first  four  centuries  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  Christianity,  writers  can  be  produced  who  con- 
sidered the  New  Testament  as  the  work  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists :  and  Chrysostom  remarks,  with  equal  force  and  justice  ', 
that  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  two  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion,  are 
powerful  witnesses  for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  since 
they  could  not  have  argued  against  the  tenets  of  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
not  existed  in  that  early  period. 

1.  Celsus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  wrote  a  work  against  Christianity, 
intitled  ^AXrjdijs  Aoyos,  or  the  "  True  Word,"  the  greater  part  of  Avhich 
has  been  preserved  in  his  own  words  to  the  present  time  by  Origen, 
in  his  reply  to  it.  In  this  treatise,  which  is  written  under  the 
assumed  character  of  a  Jew,  Celsus  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
also  quotes  from  or  refers  to,  about  eighty  passages  from  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  of  which  Origen  has  taken  notice.  "  And  whilst 
he  argues  from  them  sometimes  in  a  very  perverse  and  malicious 
manner,  he  still  takes  it  for  granted,  as  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ment, that,  whatever  absurdities  could  be  fastened  upon  any  words 
or  actions  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the  Evangelists,  it  would  be  a  valid 
objection  against  Christianity  ;  thereby  in  effect  assuring  us,  not 
only  that  such  a  book  did  really  exist,  but  that  it  was  imiversally  re- 
ceived by  Christians  in  those  times  as  credible  and  divine."  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  identical  books  to  which  Celsus 
referred. 

Thus,  "  the  miraculous  conception  is  mentioned  with  a  view  of 
accusing  the  Virgin  Mary  of  adultery  ^ ;  —  we  also  recognise  Josei)h's 
intention  of  putting  her  away  ^,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  the 
angel,  warning  him  in  a  dream  to  take  her  as  his  Avife^ ;  — we  meet 
with  a  reference  to  the  star  that  was  seen  at  his  birth,  and  the  adoi'a- 
tion  paid  to  the  new-born  Saviour  by  the  Magi  at  Bethlehem  ^ ;  — 
the  murder  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ^,  in  consequence  of  his  being 
deceived  by  the  wise  men,  is  noticed,  as  also  the  re-appcarance  of  the 
angel  to  Joseph^,  and  his  consequent  flight  into  Egypt.^  Here  then 
are  references  to  all  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Again,  we  are 
informed  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove^,  and  the 
voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour  in  Jordan  '*' ;  —  we 
hear  also  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness";  —  we  are  told  that 
Christ  was  constantly  attended  by  a  certain  number  of  disciples, 
though  the  number  is  not  correct  '^ ;  —  there  is  an  allusion  to  our 

'  In  his  sixth  Homily  on  1  Cor.  (Op.  torn.  x.  p.  47.)  Michaclis,  vol.  i.  p.  39.  Lardncr, 
8vo.  vol.  viii.  p.  7.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 

''  Origen  contra  Cclsum,  4to.  Cantabrigiac,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  22. 

»  Lib.  i.  p.  22.  *  Lib.  v.  p.  266.  *  Lib.  i.  p.  31. 

«  Lil).  i.  p.  4.5.  '  Lib.  i.  p.  51.  '  Lib.  i.  pp.  22.  30. 

9  Lib.  i.  p.  31.  •»  Lib.  ii.  p.  105.  "  Lib.  vi.  p.  303.  '-'  Lib.  i.  p.  47. 
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Saviour's  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  the  well ' ; — and 
a  reference  less  distinct  to  the  attempt  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  to 
throw  him  down  the  rock,  on  which  their  city  was  built ^: — here,  there- 
fore, is  ample  testimony  to  his  baptism,  and  the  facts  immediately  fol- 
lowing it.  Celsus  also  pretends,  as  Origen  informs  us,  to  believe  the 
miracles  of  Christ ;  and  those  of  healing  the  sick,  feeding  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  raising  the  dead,  are  expressly  mentioned,  though  they 
are  attributed  to  magical  influence.^  Several  passages  also  in  our 
Saviour's  sermon  on  the  Mount,  are  quoted  verbatim  "* ;  and  his  j)^'^' 
dictions  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  are  re- 
corded.-^ Nor  are  the  closinrj  scenes  of  our  blessed  Lord's  ministxy 
noticed  with  less  exactness.  We  meet  with  the  treachery  of  Judas, 
and  Peter's  denial  of  his  Master " ;  we  are  informed  that  Christ  was 
bound,  insulted  ^,  beaten  with  rods,  and  crucified '';  —  we  read  of  the, 
gall  which  was  given  him  to  eat,  and  the  vinegar  to  drink  ^ ;  and  we 
are  insulted  with  an  unfeeling  jest  upon  the  blood  and  water  that 
flowed  from  our  dying  Redeemer's  side.'°  This  writer  mentions  also 
some  words  which  were  uttei'cd  by  Christ  upon  the  cross,  and 
alludes  to  the  earthquake  and  darkness,  that  immediately  followed  the 
crucifixion."  There  is  also  mention  made  of  the  appearance  of  the 
angels  at  the  sepulchre  '^,  and  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  Mary 
Magdalen  •^,  and  the  disciples  '*,  after  his  resurrection.  Such  are 
many  of  the  facts,  and  more  might  have  been  recited,  relating  to  the 
ministry  and  life  of  our  Saviour,  and  preserved  in  the  remaining  part 
of  the  work  of  the  author  before  us.  And  who  is  this  author  ?  He 
was  an  infidel  writer",  and  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  with  whom 
Christianity  ever  had  to  contend.  Now  testimony  such  as  the 
above  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  would  be  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  even  if  recorded  by  a  friend  to 
the  cause,  or,  at  least,  if  recorded  by  an  indifferent  writer.  But 
when  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  professed  enemy  to  our  religion, 
who,  as  such,  would  have  denied  fiicts,  had  there  been  any  room  for  so 
doing,  the  force  of  it  is  almost  irresistible.  For  Celsus  never  once 
hints  that  the  history  itself  is  false,  but  endeavours  from  the  facts 
themselves  to  disprove  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel.  And  the  vakie 
of  this  testimony  is  infinitely  increased  by  taking  into  the  account 
the  time  at  which  the  writer  lived,  which  was  but  little  more  than  a 
century  after  the  very  period  at  which  the  events  themselves  hap- 
pened. He  had,  therefore,  ample  means  of  satisfying  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  on  which  he  commeuts ;  and  it  is  not  easily  cre- 
dible, that  he  would  have  neglected  those  means,  since  the  very 
circumstance  alone  of  a  falsity  in  the  narrative  would  at  once  in- 
vaUdate  the  testimony   of  the  evangelists,  and  thus  overthrow  the 

'  Origen  contra  Celsum,  4to.  Cantabrigiic,  1677,  lib.  i.  p.  55. 
-  Lib.  vi.  p.  298.  '  Lib.  i.  p.  53. 

*  Particularly  the  comparison  of  the  lilies  of  the  field,  lib.  vii.  p.  343.;  the  precept,  if 
thy  enemy  smite  thee  on  one  cheek,  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  lib.  vii.  p.  370. ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  serving  two  masters,  lib.  viii.  p.  386.  The  simile  of  a  camel  passing 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  is  also  noticed,  lib.  vi.  p.  286. 

*  Lib.  ii.  pp.  67.  93.  «  Lib.  ii.  p.  7.  '  Lib.  vi.  p.  282.  '  Lib.  ii.  pp.  79.  81 
»  Lib.  iv.  p.  174.,  lib.  ii.  p.  82.                   '"  Lib.  ii.  p.  82.                   "  Lib.  ii.  p.  94. 

'=  Lib.  ii.  p.  266.  "  Lib.  ii.  p.  94.  "  Lib.  ii.  p.  104. 
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religion  which  that  testimony  has  established." '  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  in  no  one  instance  throughout  his  memorable  attack 
upon  Christianity,  did  Celsus  question  the  Gospels  as  books  of  history; 
on  the  contrary,  he  admitted  most  of  the  facts  related  in  them  ;  and 
he  has  borne  testimony  to  the  persecution  sutFered  by  the  Christians 
for  their  faith.  He  accuses  the  Christians  of  altering  the  Gospels, 
which  refers  to  the  alterations  made  by  the  ]Marcionites,  Valen- 
tinians,  and  other  heretics ;  and  it  is  very  material  to  remark,  that 
this  acute  adversaiy  of  Christianity  professed  to  draw  his  arguments 
from  the  writings  received  by  its  professors,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  and  that  in  no  one  instance  did  he  derive  any  of  his  objec- 
tions from  any  spurious  writings.^ 

2.  The  testimony  of  Pokphyey  is  still  more  important  than  that 
of  Celsus.  He  was  born  a.d.  233,  of  Tyrian  origin  ;  but,  unhappily 
for  the  present  age,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  Constantine  and  other 
Christian  emperors,  in  causing  his  writings  against  Christianity  to  be 
destroyed,  has  deprived  us  of  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  full 
extent  of  his  objections  against  the  Christian  faith.  It  is,  says 
Michaelis,  universally  allowed  that  Porphyry  is  the  most  sensible  as 
well  as  severe  adversary  of  the  Christian  religion  that  antiquity  can 
produce.  He  was  versed  not  only  in  political  but  also  in  philo- 
sophical history,  as  appears  from  his  lives  of  the  philosophers.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  Christians  was  not  confined  to.  a  single  country, 
but  he  had  conversed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Rome: 
his  residence  in  Basan  afforded  him  the  best  opportunity  of  a  strict  in- 
tercoui'se  with  the  Xazarenes,  who  adopted  only  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew ;  and  his  thirst  for  philosophical  inquiry  must  have 
induced  him  to  examine  the  cause  of  their  rejecting  the  other  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  whether  it  was  that  they  considered  them  as 
spurious,  or  that,  like  the  Ebionites,  they  regarded  them  as  a  genuine 
work  of  the  apostles,  though  not  divinely  inspired.  Enabled  by  his 
birth  to  study  the  Syiiac  as  well  as  tlie  Greek  authors,  he  was,  of  all 
the  advei'saries  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  best  qualified  for  in- 
quiring into  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  possessed, 
therefoi'e,  every  advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  political  situa- 
tion could  aiFord,  to  discover  whether  the  Xew  Testament  was  a  ge- 
nuine work  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  or  whether  it  was  imposed 
upon  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  pretended  authors.  But  no 
trace  of  this  suspicion  is  any  where  to  be  found,  nor  did  it  ever  occur 
to  Porphyry  to  suppose  that  it  was  spurious.  The  prophecy  of 
Daniel  he  made  no  scruple  to  pronounce  a  forgery,  and  written  after 

'  Trollope's  Hulscan  Prize  Essay  on  the  expedients  to  which  the  Gentile  philosophers 
resorted  iu  opposing  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  8vo.  pp.  29 — 32.  London,  1S22. 

'  As  the  works  of  Celsus  have  long  since  perished,  the  nature  of  his  objections  can  only 
be  known  from  the  verbal  quotations  from  them  contained  in  Origen's  reply  to  him  ;  of 
■which  the  best  edition  was  published  by  Dr.  Spencer  at  Cambridge  in  1677.  From  tliis 
treatise  Dr.  Lardner  has  drawn  up  his  account  of  the  objections  of  Celsus.  (Works,  8vo. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  .5 — 69.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  113 — 149.)  "Who"  (it  is  most  justly  remarked  by 
the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Doddridge)  "  can  forbear  admiring  the  depth  of  divine  wisdom 
in  laying  such  a  firm  foundation  for  our  faith  in  the  Gospel  history  in  the  writings  of  one 
who  was  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  it,  and  so  indefatigable  in  his  attempts  to  overthrow 
it?''"     (Lardner,  8vo.  voL  viii.  p.  66.;  4lo.  vol.  iv.  p.  147.) 
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the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiplianes :  his  critical  penetration  enabled 
him  to  discover  the  perfect  coincidence  between  the  predictions  and 
the  events;  and,  denying  divine  inspiration,  he  found  no  other  means 
of  solving  the  problem.  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  he  uses  an 
argument  which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  learning  and  sagacity, 
though  his  objection  does  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  prophet;  viz. 
from  a  Greek  paranomasia,  or  play  on  words,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  history  of  Daniel  and  Susanna,  he  concludes  the  book  to  have 
been  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  afterwai'ds  translated  into 
Hebrew.^  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  so  sagacious  an  inquirer  could 
have  failed  in  discovering  a  forgery  with  respect  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, had  a  forgery  existed  —  a  discovery  which  would  have  given 
liim  the  completest  triumph,  by  striking  at  once  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
religion  which  he  attempted  to  destroy  ?  So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  Porphyry  not  only  did  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history,  but  actually  considei'cd  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  real  facts. ^  The  writings  of  the  ancient  Christians,  who 
answered  his  objections,  likewise  afford  general  evidence  that  Por- 
phyry made  numerous  observations  on  the  Scriptures. 

3.  One  hundred  years  after  Porphyry,  flourished  the  emperor 
Julian  (a.  d.  331 — 363),  surnamed  the  Apostate,  from  his  renunci- 
ation of  Christianity  after  he  mounted  the  imperial  throne.  Though 
he  resorted  to  the  most  artful  political  means  for  undermining  Chris- 
tianity, yet,  as  a  writer  against  it,  he  was  every  way  inferior  to 
Porphyry.  From  various  extracts  of  his  Avork  against  the  Christians, 
transcribed  by  Jerome  and  Cyril,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  as  a  history,  though  he  denied  the  Deity 
of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists;  he  ac- 
knowledged the  principal  facts  in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  the  mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Referring  to  the  difference 
between  the  genealogies  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  he  noticed 
them  by  name,  and  recited  the  sayings  of  Christ  in  the  very  words  of 
the  evangelists.  He  also  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  of  John  being 
composed  later  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  at  a  time  when  great 
numbers  were  converted  to  the  Christian  f\iith,  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece;  and  alluded  oftener  than  once  to  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.^     By  thus  quoting  the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  The  objection  above  noticed,  drawn  from  the  story  of 
Susanna,  Bishop  Marsh  very  justly  remarks,  does  not  affect  that  prophet's  authority, 
because  it  rehites  to  a  part  that  is  acknowledged  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  never  existed 
in  Hebrew;  and  is  for  that  reason  separated  from  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  in  the  modern 
editions  of  the  Septuagint,  though  in  the  Greek  mannsciipts  and  the  Romish  editions  of 
the  Latin  Bible,  it  forms  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  Ihid.  p.  3G8.  Dr.  Lardncr  has 
given  an  ample  account  of  Porphyry.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — 248.;  4to.  vol.  iv. 
pp.  209—250.) 

*  See  this  proved  in  Dr.  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Ilistorj',  pp.  318.  328.  335. 
337. 

'  See  an  ample  account  of  Julian  and  his  writings  in  Dr.  Lardnei-'s  Works,  8vo.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  3.56 — 42.5.;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  311 — 350.,  and  in  Dr.  Hcrwerden,  dc  Juliano  Imperatore 
Religionis  Christianaj  hoste,  codcmque  vindice,  Lugd.  Bat.  1827.  8vo.  Dr.  Macknighthus 
also  given  an  abstract,  less  copious  than  Dr.  Lardner's,  of  Julian's  objections,  in  his 
"Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,"  pp.  320,321.  329.  330,  337. 
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Apostles,  and  by  quoting  no  other  books,  Julian  shows  that  these 
Avcre  the  only  historical  books  received  by  the  Christians  as  of  autho- 
rity, and  as  containing  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  together  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  them.  But  Julian's 
testimony  does  something  more  than  represent  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  church  in  his  time  ;  it  discovers  also  his  own.  He  himself 
expressly  states  the  early  date  of  these  records  :  he  calls  them  by  the 
names  which  they  now  bear.  He  all  along  supposes,  he  nowhere 
attempts  to  question,  their  genuineness  or  authenticity ;  nor  does  he 
give  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  he  suspected  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  them  to  be  forgeries. 

It  is  true  that  towards  the  end  of  the  second  or  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  jei'a,  certain  pieces  were  published,  which  were 
Avritten  by  heretics,  or  false  teachers,  in  order  to  suppoit  their  errors: 
but  so  for  is  this  fact  from  concluding  against  the  geniuneness  and 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament,  that  it  shows  the 
difference  between  them  and  these  apociwphal  writings  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner.  For,  what  reception  was  given  to  these  forged  pro- 
ductions ?  They  succeeded  only  among  sects  whose  interest  it  was  to 
defend  them  as  genuine  and  authentic :  or  if  they  sometimes  surprised 
the  simplicity  of  Christian  believers,  these  soon  recovered  from  the 
imposition.  Besides,  these  pretended  sacred  books  had  nothing  apos- 
tolic in  their  character.  Their  origin  was  obscure,  and  their  publica- 
tion modern;  and  the  doctrine  they  professed  to  support  was  different 
from  that  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  a  design  to  support  some  docti'ine 
or  practice,  or  to  obviate  some  heresy,  which  arose  subseqnenthj  to  the 
apostolic  age,  is  apparent  throughout.  Trifling  and  impertinent  cir- 
cumstances ai-e  also  detailed  with  minuteness ;  useless  and  improbable 
miracles  are  introduced,  the  fabulous  structure  of  which  caused  the 
fraud  to  be  soon  detected.  Further,  in  these  forged  writings  there  is 
a  studied  imitation  of  various  passages  in  the  genuine  Scriptures, 
both  to  conceal  the  style,  and  to  allure  readers;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  former  betray  a  poverty  of  style  and  barrenness  of  invention, 
glossing  over  the  want  of  incident  by  sophistical  declamation.  Knoicn 
liistorical  facts  are  contradicted ;  the  pretended  authors'  names  are 
oflficiouslv  intruded ;  and  actions  utterly  unworthy  of  the  character  of 
a  person  divinely  commissioned  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  are 
ascribed  the  Jesus.' 

The  preceding  argument  in  favour  of  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, drawn  from  the  notice  taken  of  their  contents  by  the  early 
Avriters  against  the  Christian  religion,  is  very  considerable.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  it  proves  that  the  accounts  which  the  Christians  then 
had,  were  the  accounts  which  we  have  now ;  and  that  our  present 
Scriptures  were  theirs.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  neither  Celsus  in 
the  second,  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian  in  the  fourth  century, 
suspected  the  authenticity  of  these  books,   or  ever  insinuated  that 

'  The  argument  above  briefly  touched  upon,  is  fully  illustrated,  with  great  ability  and 
research,  by  ]>r.  Jlidtby,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
pp.  39 — 67.  Sec  a  further  account  of  these  apocryphal  books,  infra,  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  volume.  No.  L  Sect  IL 
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Christians  were  mistaken  in  the  authors  to  whom  they  ascribe  them. 
Not  one  of  them  expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  which  was 
different  from  that  held  by  tlie  Christians.  "  And  when  we  consider 
how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  this 
point,  if  they  could ;  and  how  ready  they  showed  themselves  to  be  to 
take  every  advantage  in  their  power ;  and  that  they  were  all  men  of 
learning  and  inquiry; — their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage 
upon  the  subject,  is  extremely  valuable."' 

Another  important  external  or  historical  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  New  Testament,  is  offered  in  the  Ancient 
Versions  of  it,  which  are  still  entirely  or  partially  extant  in  other 
languages.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Syriac,  and  several  Latin  versions, 
were  made  so  early  as  the  close  of  the  first,  or  very  early  in  the 
second  century.  Now  the  New  Testament  must  necessarily  have 
existed  .previously  to  the  making  of  those  versions:  and  a  book,  which 
was  so  early  and  so  universally  read  throughout  the  East  in  the  Syriac, 
and  throughout  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  Latin  translation,  must  be 
able  to  lay  claim  to  a  high  antiquity ;  while  the  correspondence  of 
those  versions  with  our  copies  of  the  original  attests  their  genuineness 
and  authenticity. 

3.  We  now  come  to  the  Internal  Evidence,  or  that  which  arises 
out  of  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  this 
bi'anch  of  testimony  will  be  found  equally  strong  and  convincing  with 
the  preceding.  It  may  be  comprised  under  three  particulars,  viz.  tlie 
character  of  the  writers,  the  language  and  style  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  together  with  tlie  coinci- 
dence of  the  accounts  therein  delivered  with  the  history  of  those  times. 

[i.]  First,  The  Writers  of  the  JVeio  Testament  are  said  to  have  been 
Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  also  to  have  been  imme- 
diate icitnesses  of  what  they  relate. 

This  is  every  ■where  manifest  from  the  mode  of  narratiiiEj  their  story — -from 
their  numerous  allusions  to  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  —  from  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  words,  phrases,  and  thoughts  derived  iroin  the  Old  Testament 
—  from  the  variety  of  Hebraic  words,  constructions,  and  phrases  occurring  in  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  all  of  which  betray  an  author  to  whom  the  Jewish 
mode  of  thinking  was  perfectly  natural  —  from  the  characters  of  time,  place,  per- 
sons, and  things  evident  in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  Gosijcls 
and  Acts;  —  all  which  are  related  with  the  confidence  of  men,  who  are  convinced 

'  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.'i.  p.  87.  Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  positive  evidence  cxhi- 
hited  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has  been  affirmed  by  one  opposer  of  the  Scrii)turos,  that 
the  epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  not  written  till  the  second  century;  and 
that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  settled  till  the  council  of  Nice ;  tliou<;li  the 
whole  of  it  was  referred  to  or  cited  by  at  least  sixteen  of  the  writers  above  quoted,  besides 
the  testimonies  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  all  of  whom  flourished  before  that  council  was 
held ;  by  another,  that  the  first  time  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  Gospels  was  in  the 
year  182,  that  is,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ;  and  by  a  third, 
that  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  not  in  existence  before  the  year 
150  of  the  Christian  a?ra.  These  bold  and  mendacious  assertions  arc  only  equalled  by 
those  of  some  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome;  one  of  Avhom  hesitated  not  to 
affirm  that  "  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century"  (Milner's 
End  of  Controversy,  Part  I.  Letter  XI.  p.  182.  London,  1818);  while  another  has  asserted 
that  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  received  only  on  the  authority  of  the  church  ot 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries!     (Nqwrnau's  Essay  on  Development,  p.  142.) 
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that  tlicir  readers  ali'cacly  know  that  tliey  are  not  relating  myths  or  fabulous 
narratives,  but  that  they  themselves  saw  and  experienced  every  thing  they  record, 
and  that  their  assertions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  proofs.  In  short,  they 
relate,  like  men  who  wrote  for  readers  that  were  their  contemporaries,  and  lived 
at  the  very  time  in  which  their  history  happened,  and  who  knew,  or  might  easily 
have  known,  the  persons  themselves.  This  is  as  evident  as  it  is  tliat  the  noble 
English  historian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  troubles  in  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
was  himself  concerned  in  those  transactions. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  The  Lancjuage  and  Style  of  the  New  Testament 
afford  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity. 

(1.)  The  Language  is  Greek,  wliicli  was  at  that  period  (in  the  first 
century  of  the  Koman  monarchy),  and  had  been  ever  since  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  a  kind  of  universal  language,  just  as  the  French 
is  at  present.  It  was  understood  and  spoken  by  Greeks,  by  Komans, 
and  by  Jews.  The  greater  part  of  the  Christians  also,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  addressed, 
would  not  have  comprehended  them  so  universally  in  any  other  lan- 
guage. At  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Colosse,  and  in  Galatia,  scarcely 
was  another  language  understood.  Besides  the  Latin  and  Aramaean 
tongues,  the  Greek  also  was  understood  at  Rome,  and  in  Palestine 
by  the  Jews. 

The  Greek  in  which  the  New  Testament  is  written  is  not  pure  and  elegant 
Greek,  such  as  was  written  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  other  eminent  Grecian  authors  ; 
but  it  is  Hebraic- Greeks  that  is,  Greek  intermixed  with  many  peculiarities  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  East  Aramrean,  i.  e.  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Aramaean 
or  Syriac  tongues,  which  were  at  that  time  spoken  in  common  life  by  the  Jeios  of 
Palestine.  In  short,  it  "  is  such  a  dialect  as  would  be  used  by  persons  who  were 
educated  in  a  country  where  Chaldee  or  Syriac  was  spoken  as  the  vernacular 
tongue,  but  who  also  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek  by  frequent  intercourse  with 
strangers  :  "  '  and  it  resembles  pure  classical  Greek  as  much  probably  as  the  Frencli 
or  German  written  or  spoken  by  a  native  Englishman,  which  must  be  constantly 
mixed  with  some  anglicisms,  resembles  the  languages  spoken  at  Dresden  or  at 
Paris.  Now  this  is  a  very  striking  mark  of  the  authenticity  of  these  writings  ;  for, 
if  the  New  Testament  had  been  written  in  pure,  elegant,  and  classical  Greek,  it 
would  be  evident  that  the  writers  were  either  native  Greeks,  or  scholars  who  had 
studied  the  Greek  language,  as  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus  manifestly  indi- 
cate the  scholar.  But  since  we  find  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  perpetually 
intermixed  with  oriental  idioms,  it  is  evident  from  this  circumstance  that  the 
writers  were  Jews  by  birlh,  and  unlearned  men,  "  in  hunible  stations,  who  never 
sought  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  the  dialect  they  had  once  acquired.  They 
were  concerned  with  facts  and  with  doctrines  ;  and  if  these  were  correctly  stated, 
the  purity  of  their  diction  appeared  to  them  a  matter  of  no  importance.  It  is  true, 
that  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  moreover  born  at  Tarsus.  But  if 
St.  Paul  was  horn  at  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  his  erudition  was 
the  erudition  of  a  Jewish,  not  of  a  Grecian  school. 

"The  language  therefore  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  precisely  such  as  we  might 
expect  from  the  persons  to  whoni  the  several  parts  of  it  are  ascribed.  But  we  may 
go  still  further,  and  assert,  not  only  that  the  language  of  the  Greek  Testament 
accords  with  the  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  ascribed,  but  that  it  could  not 
have  been  used  by  any  person  or  persons  who  were  in  a  diifei-ent  situation  from 
that  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  It  was  ne<;essary  to  have  lived  in  the  first 
century,  and  to  have  been  educated  in  Judasa,  or  in  Galilee,  or  in  some  adjacent 
country,  to  be  enabled  to  write  such  a  compound  language  as  that  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Unless  some  oriental  dialect  had  been  familiar  to  the  persons  who 
wrote  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
write  that  particular  kind  of  Greek,  by  which  those  books  are  distinguished  from 

'  Bp.  Marsli's  Lectures,  jjart  v.  p.  87. 
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every  classic  author.  Nor  would  this  kind  of  language  ha%'e  appeared  in  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  though  the  writers  had  lived  in  Judaea, 
unless  they  had  lived  also  in  the  same  age  with  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  Judaea 
itself  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  the  compositions  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  total  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  state,  introduced  new  forms  and  new  relations,  as  well  in 
language  as  in  policy.  The  language  therefore  of  a  fabrication  attempted  in  the 
second  century  would  have  borne  a  different  character  from  that  of  writings  com- 
posed in  the  same  country  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  And  even  if  the 
dialect  of  a  former  age  could  have  been  successfully  imitated,  no  inhabitant  of 
Judsea  in  the  second  century  would  have  made  the  attempt.  The  Jeics  who  re- 
mained in  that  country  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  such  a  fabrication.  And  the 
only  Christians  who  remained  there  in  the  second  century  were  the  Nazarenes  and 
the  Ebionites.  But  the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  used  only  one  Gospel,  and 
that  Gospel  was  in  Hebrew.  They  will  hardly  be  suspected  therefore  of  having  forged 
Greek  Gospels.  Nor  can  they  be  suspected  of  having  forged  Greek  Epistles,  e.^pe- 
cially  as  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  rejected  by  the  Ebionites,  not  indeed  as 
spurious,  but  as  containing  doctrines  at  variance  with  their  peculiar  tenets.  But 
if  Judaa  could  not  have  produced  in  the  second  century  such  writings  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament,  no  other  country  could  have  produced  them.  For  the 
Christians  of  the  second  century,  who  lived  where  Greek  was  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage, though  their  dialect  might  differ  from  the  dialect  of  Athens,  never  used  a 
dialect  in  which  oriental  phraseology  was  so  mingled  with  Greek  words  as  we  find 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  language  therefore  clearly  shows  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  in  any  other  age  than  in  the  first  century,  nor  by  any  other  per- 
sons than  by  persons  in  the  situation  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists."  ' 

Nor  is  the  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  at  all  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  and  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews 
having  been  originally  written  in  Hebrew  ;  —  that  is,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
some  learned  men.  "  For,"  as  it  is  most  forcibly  urged  by  the  learned  prelate  to 
whose  researches  this  section  is  deeply  indebted,  "  if  the  arguments  which  have 
been  used  in  regard  to  language  do  not  apply  to  them  immediatehj,  those  argu- 
ments apply  to  them  indirectly,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  force.  \i  those  argu- 
ments show  that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  that  Gospel  is  a  translation,  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  the 
original  was  written  before  that  period.  And  if  those  arguments  further  show, 
that  the  Greek  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  written  by  a  person  similarly  situated 
with  Saint  IMatthew,  we  must  conclude,  either  that  the  translation  was  made  by 
Saint  Matthew  himself  (and  there  are  instances  of  the  same  author  writing  the 
same  work  in  two  different  languages),  or  that  the  translator  was  so  connected  with 
the  author,  as  to  give  to  the  translation  the  value  of  an  original.  The  Hebrew 
Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  retained  by  the  Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  and 
still  existed,  though  with  various  interpolations,  in  the  fourth  century.  But  ti:e 
Greek  Gospel  was  necessarily  adopted  by  the  Greek  Christians  :  it  was  so  adopted 
from  the  earliest  ages;  and  it  is  no  less  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  than  the 
(iosjiel  which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
Epistle  which  was  written  by  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hebrews."  ^ 

(2.)  Let  us  now  advert  to  the  style  of  the  New  Testament,  con- 
sidered as  an  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

This  style  or  manner  of  writing  manifestly  shows  that  its  authors  were  born  and 
educated  in  the  Jewish  religion  ;  for  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  is  such,  —  the 
allusions  to  the  temple-worship,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  usages  and  sentiments  of 
the  Jews,  are  so  perpetual,  —  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Old  Testament  phraseology 
(whicli  is  interwoven  into  the  body  of  the  New  Testament,  rather  than  quoted  by 
its  writers)  is  so  great,  as  to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  88—90.     For  an  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  Greek  language  of  the  New  Testament,  sec  Vol.  IV.  pp.  8 — 23,  infra. 
■  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  p,  91. 
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the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament  could  be  ■written  by  none  but  persons  originally 
Jews,  and  who  were  not  superior  in  rank  and  education  to  those  whose  names  they 
bear.  Thus,  the  style  of  the  historical  books,  particularly  of  the  Gospels,  is  totally 
devoid  of  ornament ;  it  presents  no  beautiful  transitions  from  one  subject  to  another ; 
the  ear  is  not  charmed  with  the  melody  of  harmonious  periods ;  the  imagination  is 
not  fired  with  grand  epithets  or  pompous  expressions.  The  bad  taste  of  some 
readers  is  not  gratified  by  laboured  antitheses,  high-sounding  language,  or  false 
ornament  of  any  kind  ;  neither  is  the  good  taste  of  others  pleased  with  terse  diction, 
brilliant  expressions,  or  just  metaphors.  In  short,  the  elegancies  of  composition 
and  style  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the  historic;d  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  "  we  find  the  simplicity  of  writers,  who  were  more  intent  upon  things  than 
upon  words :  we  find  men  of  plain  education  honestly  relating  what  they  knew, 
without  attempting  to  adorn  their  narratives  by  any  elegance  or  grace  of  diction. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  writing  which  we  should  expect  from  the  persons  to 
whom  those  books  are  ascribed.  In  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  find  a  totally  different 
manner :  but  again  it  is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  from  St.  Paul.  His 
arguments,  though  irresistible,  are  frequently  devoid  of  method ;  in  the  strength  of 
the  reasoning  the  regularity  of  the  form  is  overlooked.  The  erudition  there  dis- 
played is  the  erudition  of  a  learned  Jew  ;  the  argumentation  there  displayed  is  tlie 
argumentation  of  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  confuting  his  brethren  on  their 
own  ground.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  recognise  in  this  description  the  apostle 
who  was  born  at  Tarsus,  but  educated  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ? 

"  If  we  further  compare  the  language  of  the  Xew  Testament  with  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  writers  to  whom  the  several  books  of  it  are  ascribed,  we 
shall  again  find  a  correspondence  which  implies  that  those  books  are  justly  ascribed 
to  them.  The  character  of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  is  every  where  im- 
pressed on  the  writings  of  St.  John.  Widely  different  is  the  character  impressed 
on  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  but  it  is  equally  accordant  with  the  character  of  the 
writer.  Gentleness  and  kindness  were  characteristic  of  St.  John  ;  and  these  qua- 
lities characterise  his  writings.  Zeal  and  animation  marked  every  where  the  con- 
duct  of  St.  Paul ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  are  every  where  discernible  in 
the  writings  ascribed  to  him."  ^ 

[iii.l  Thirdly,  The  Circumstantiality  of  the  narrative,  as  icell  as 
the  coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  Neio  Testament  with  the 
history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity. 

"  Whoever,"  says  Michaelis,  "  undertakes  to  forge  a  set  of  writings,  and  ascribe 
them  to  persons  who  lived  in  a  former  period,  exposes  himself  to  the  utmost  danger 
of  a  discordancy  with  the  history  and  manners  of  the  age  to  which  his  accounts 
are  referred ;  and  this  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  they  relate  to  points  not 
mentioned  in  general  history,  but  to  such  as  belong  only  to  a  single  city,  sect,  reli- 
gion, or  school.  Of  all  books  that  ever  were  written,  there  is  none,  if  the  Xew 
Testament  is  a  forgerv,  so  liable  to  detection  :  the  scene  of  action  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  country,  but  displayed  in  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Roman  empire; 
allusions  are  made  to  the  various  manners  and  principles  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews,  which  are  carried  so  far  with  respect  to  this  last  nation  as  to  extend 
even  to  the  trifles  and  follies  of  their  schools.  A  Greek  or  Roman  Christian,  who 
lived  in  the  second  or  third  century,  though  as  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  as  Eustathius  or  Asconius,  would  still  have  been  wanting  in  Jewish  litera- 
ture ;  and  a  Jewish  convert  in  those  ages,  even  the  most  learned  rabbi,  would  have 
been  equally  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Rome.  If,  then,  the  New 
Tesiauient,  thus  exposed  to  detection  (had  it  been  an  imposture),  is  found,  after 
the  severest  researches,  to  harmonise  with  the  history,  the  manners,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  first  century,  and  since,  the  more  minutely  we  inquire,  the  more  per- 
fect we  find  the  coincidence,  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of 


'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  92,  9.3.  The  reader  will  find  some  very  instructive 
ohscnations  on  the  style  of  the  evangelists  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Narcs's  work,  intitkd  "The 
Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  l)y  a  comparative  View  of  their  Histories," 
chap.  iii.  pp.  28 — 38.  2(1  edit. 
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human  abilities  to  effectuate  so  wonderful  a  deception."  ^     A  few  facts  will  Illus- 
trate this  remark. 

The  Gospels  state  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  real  person,  who  was  born  during  the 
reign  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus ;  that  he  began  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  that,  about  three  years  and  a  half  afterwards,  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor,  condemned  him  to  death  ;  and  that  he  was  accordingly  put 
to  death  ;  and  the  book,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  relates  that  Paul  defended 
himself  before  the  Roman  governors  Felix  and  Festus,  and  before  the  Jewish  king 
Agrippa,  &c.     An  impostor  would  not  write  so  circumstantially'. 

Further,  there  are  certain  historical  circumstances,  respecting  the 
political  constitutions  of  the  world  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
Avhich  coincide  with  the  accounts  of  contemporary  profane  historians, 
and  incontestably  point  out  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

(1.)  Thus  Palestine  Is  stated  to  be  divided  Into  three  principal  provinces,  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee. 

At  that  time  this  country  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  had  formerly  been 
governed  by  its  own  kings ;  the  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  ;  a  Roman  governor  resided  at  Jerusalem.  The  nation  was  discontented 
with  the  Roman  sovereignty,  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  was  disposed  to  revolt. 
Two  religious  sects  are  represented  as  having  the  chief  sway  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  the  former,  who  taught  a  mechanical  religion,  deceived 
and  tyrannised  over  the  people,  by  whom,  however,  they  were  almost  idolised  ; 
while  the  latter,  who  adopted  an  epicurean  philosophy,  were  strongly  supported  by 
the  principal  characters  of  the  nation.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  then  stand- 
ing, and  was  annually  visited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  were  scattered 
abroad  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  These  and  similar  circumstances  are  rather 
presupposed  as  universally  known  than  related  by  the  authors  of  these  writings  ; 
and  they  agree  most  exactly  with  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  monarchy,  as  described  by  contemporary 
profane  writers. 

(2.)  We  read  In  the  Gospels  that  there  were  publicans,  or  tax-gatherers,  esta- 
blished at  Capernaum,  and  at  Jericho. 

Now  it  was  in  this  last-mentioned  city  that  the  precious  balm  was  collected  ; 
which,  constituting  the  principal  article  of  exportation  from  that  country,  re(juired 
their  service  to  collect  the  duty  Imposed  on  it.  And  at  Capernaum  commenced 
the  transit,  which  both  Justin  and  Strabo  tell  us  was  extensively  carried  on  by 
the  Aradseans.* 

(3.)  In  Luke  ill.  14.  we  read  that  certain  soldiers  came  to  John  the  Baptist, 
while  he  was  preaching  in  all  the  country  about  Jordan,  and  demanded  of  him.,  say- 
itig,  And  what  shall  we  do  ?  an  Important  question  in  Christian  morality.  • 

It  has  been  asked  who  these  soldiers  were  ?  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Ro- 
man soldiers,  who  were  then  stationed  in  Judaea,  were  engaged  in  any  war.  Now 
it  happens  that  the  expression  used  by  the  evangelical  historian  is  not  ffrpanwrai  or 
soldiers,  but  arpcinvofKvoi,  that  is,  men  who  were  actvnlly  under  arms  or  marching  to 
battle.  It  Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  use  this  word  without  a  sufficient 
reason,  and  what  that  reason  Is,  we  may  readily  discover  on  consulting  Josephus's 
account  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee.  He  tells  us  ^  that  rlerod 
was  at  that  very  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  his  father-in-law,  Aretas,  a  petty  king 
of  Arabia  Petraja,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  but  who  had  returned  to  her 
father  in  consequence  of  Herod's  ill-treatment.  The  army  of  Herod,  then  on  Its 
march  from  Galilee,  passed  of  necessity  through  the  country  where  John  was 
baptizing ;  and  the  military  men,  who  questioned  him,  were  a  part  of  that  army. 
So  minute,  so  perfect,  and  so  latent  a  coincidence  was  never  discovered  in  a  forgery 
of  later  ages.* 

'  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 

2  Justiui  Epitome  Trogi,  lib.  xxxv.  c.  3.  Strabonis  Geographia,  lib.  xvi.  p.  519.  (cd. 
Casauboni. ) 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  5.  s.  1,  2. 

*  For  the  above  illustrative  coincidence  we  are  indebted  to  Micliaclis  (vol.  i.  p.  51.);  and 
for  the  next  following  to  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  78 — 82. 
VOI,.  I.  H 
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(4.)  The  same  evangelist  (Lake  iii.  19,  20.)  relates  that  Herod  the  tetrarch  being 
reproved  by  him  (John  the  Baptist)  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  and  for 
all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done,  added  yet  this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in 
prison. 

It  does  not  appear  what  connection  there  was  between  the  soldiers  above  men- 
tioned and  the  place  of  John's  imprisonment,  though  the  context  leads  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  Baptist  was  preaching. 
The  evangelist  Mark  (vi.  17 — 28.),  who  relates  the  circumstances  of  his  af)pre- 
hension  and  death,  informs  us  that,  at  a  royal  entertainment  given  on  occasion  of 
Herod's  birthday,  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias  came  in ;  and  that  the  king, 
being  highly  delighted  with  her  dancing,  promised  to  give  her  whatsoever  she 
wished.  After  consulting  with  her  mother  Herodias,  she  demanded  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  Herod,  reluctantly  assenting,  immediately  dispatched  an 
executioner,  who  went  and  beheaded  John  in  prison.  Now  it  does  not  appear,  from 
the  narrative  of  Mark,  why  a  person  in  actual  military  service  (tTTrticovXarwp)  was 
employed ;  or  why  Herodias  should  have  cherished  such  an  hatred  of  John,  as  to 
instruct  her  daughter  to  demand  the  head  of  the  holy  man.  But  the  above-cited  pas- 
sage from  Josephus  explains  both  circumstances.  Herod,  we  have  seen,  was  actually 
at  war  with  Aretas  :  while  his  army  was  on  its  march  against  his  father-in-law,  Herod 
gave  an  entertainment  in  the  fortress  of  Machaerus,  which  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  John  was  preaching.  Herodias  was  the  cause  of  that  war.  It 
was  on  her  account  that  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  the  wife  of  Herod,  was  compelled 
by  ill-treatment  to  take  refuge  with  her  father  ;  and  as  the  war  in  which  Aretas 
was  engaged  was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  redress  for  his  daughter,  Herodias 
had  a  peculiar  interest  in  accompanying  Herod,  even  when  he  was  marching  to 
battle ;  and  her  hatred  of  John  (who  had  reproved  Herod  on  her  account),  at 
that  particular  time  is  thus  clearly  accounted  for.  No  spurious  productions  could 
bear  so  rigid  a  test  as  that  which  is  here  applied  to  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and 
Luke. 

(5.)  Let  vis  now  take  an  example  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxiii.  2 — 5.), 
where  we  have  the  following  account  of  Paul's  appearance  before  the  council  at 
Jernsalem,  and  his  answer  to  Ananias  :  —  And  Paid,  earnestly  beholding  the  council, 
said,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this 
diiy^  And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth.  Then  said  Paul,  "  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  ivhited  ivall:  for  sittest 
thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?  " 
And  they  that  stood  by  said,  "  Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  ?  "  Then  said  Paul, 
^^  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest.^'  —  Now,  on  this  passage,  it  has 
been  asked,  1.  Who  was  this  Ananias?  2.  How  can  it  be  reconciled  with  chrono- 
logy that  Ananias  was  at  that  time  called  the  high  priest,  when  it  is  certain  from 
Josephus  tliat  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much  earlier  ?  And,  3.  How 
it  happened  that  Paul  said,  /  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest,  since  the 
external  marks  of  office  must  have  determined  whether  he  were  or  not. 

"  On  all  these  subjects,"  says  Michaelis,  "is  thrown  the  fullest  light,  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  special  history  of  that  period,  a  light  which  is  not  confined  to  the 
])resent,  but  extends  itself  to  the  following  chapters,  insomuch  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  book  was  written,  not  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  by 
a  person  who  was  contemporary  to  the  events  which  are  there  related.  Ananias, 
the  son  of  Nebedeni,  was  high  priest  at  the  time  that  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene, 
siii)plied  the  Jews  with  corn  from  EgyptS  during  the  famine  wliich  took  place  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Acts.  St. 
Paul,  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  that  period^,  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after  the  holding 
of  the  first  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jerusalem,  Ananias  was  dispossessed  of  his 
office,  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of  violence  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Jews,  and  sunt  prisoner  to  llome^  whence  he  was  afterwards  released,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem.  Now  from  that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high  priest  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  Josephus*  has  sometimes  given  him  the  title  of 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  5.  §  2.  '  Acts  xv. 

■  Josuph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib,  xx.  c.  6.  §  2, 

*  Joseph,  lib.  xx  c.  9.  §  2.  and  Bell  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  §  9. 
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dpx^iptvQ  taken  in  the  more  extensive  meaning  of  a  priest,  who  had  a  seat  and  voice 
in  the  Sanhedrin ' ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  elevation,  had  been  raised  in  the  mean  time  to  the  supreme  dignity 
in  the  Jewish  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan,  who  was  murdered  -  by 
order  of  Felix,  and  the  high  priesthood  of  Ismael,  who  was  invested  with  that  office 
by  Agrippa^  elapsed  an  interval  in  which  this  dignity  continued  vacant.  Now  it 
happened  precisely  in  this  interval  that  Saint  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  Sanhedrin  being  destitute  of  a  president,  he  undertook  of  his  own  authority 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greatest  tyranny.*  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  Jerusalem, 
might  be  ignorant  that  Ananias,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  the  priesthood,  had 
taken  upon  himself  a  trust  to  which  he  was  not  entitled  ;  he  might  tlierefore  very 
naturally  exclaim,  *■  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priest!^  Admitting 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fact,  the  expression 
must  be  considered  as  an  indirect  reproof,  and  a  tacit  refusal  to  recognise  usurped 
authority.  A  passage,  then,  which  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  obscurity,  is 
brought  by  this  relation  into  the  clearest  light ;  and  the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment,  the  conspiracy  of  the  fifty  Jews*  with  the  consent  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
their  petition  to  Festus  to  send  him  from  Caesarea,  with  intent  to  murder  him  on 
the  road^,  are  facts  which  correspond  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  described  by 
Josephus,  who  mentions  the  principal  persons  recorded  in  the  Acts,  and  paints 
their  profligacy  in  colours  even  stronger  than  those  of  St.  Luke." ' 

(6.)  In  Acts  xxvii.  1.  Luke  relates  that  "  when  St.  Paul  was  sent  from  Cassarea 
to  Rome,  he  was  with  the  other  prisoners  committed  to  the  care  of  Julius,  an  officer 
of  the  Augustan  Cohort,  that  is,  a  Roman  Cohort,  which  had  the  honour  of  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Now  it  appears  from  the  account  which  Josephus  has  given  in  his  second  book 
on  the  Jewish  wa^^  that  when  Felix  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Caesarea  was  chiefly  composed  of  soldiers  who  were  natives  of  Syria.  But  it  also 
appears,  as  well  from  the  same  book  °  as  from  the  twentieth  book  of  his  Antiquities  ^° 
that  a  small  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  stationed  there  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
this  body  of  Roman  soldiers  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  2EBA2TH  or  Augustan, 
the  same  Greek  word  being  employed  by  Josephus,  as  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  This  select  body  of  Roman  soldiers  had  been  employed  by  Cumanus, 
who  immediately  preceded  Felix  in  the  Procuratorship  of  Judaea,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection."  And  when  Festus,  who  succeeded  Felix,  had  occasion  to 
send  prisoners  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  he  would  of  course  intrust  them  to  the  care 
of  an  officer  belonging  to  the  select  corps.  Even  here  then  we  have  a  coincidence, 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  —  a  coincidence  which  we  should  never  have  discovered 
without  consulting  the  writings  of  Josephus.  But  that  which  is  most  worthy  of 
notice,  is  the  circumstance,  that  this  select  body  of  soldiers  bore  the  title  of  Au- 
gustan. This  title  was  known  of  course  to  St.  Luke,  who  accompanied  St.  Paul 
from  Caesarea  to  Rome.  But,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  thegarrison  of 
Caesarea,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  Syrian  soldiers,  contained  also  a  small  body  of 
Roman  soldiers,  and  that  they  were  dignified  by  the  epithet  Augustan,  are  circum- 
stances so  minute,  that  no  impostor  of  a  later  age  would  have  known  them.  And 
tliey  prove  incontestably,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  could  have  been  written  only 
by  a  person  in  the  situation  of  St.  Luke."^* 

(7.)  Once  more,  between  the  epistles  of  Paul  and  the  history  related  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,   there  exist  many  notes  of  undesigned  coincidence  or  correspon- 

'  Apx'«peiJ  in  the  plural  number  is  frequently  used  in  the  New  Testament  when  allusion 
is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin. 

2  Jos.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  5.  «  Ibid.  lib.  xx.  c.  8.  §  3. 

♦  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  c.  9.  §  2.  "  Acts  xxiii.  12—15. 

•  Acts  XXV.  3.  '  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 54. 

*  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  §  7.  »  Cap.  12.  §  5.  p.  174. 

'•  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  "  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xx..  c.  6. 

'=  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  82 — 84.  See  also  additional  instances  in  the  Bev. 
J.  J.  Blunt's  "  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  argued  from  the  unde- 
signed Coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,  when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and  2, 
with  Josephus."  (Lond.  1828.  8vo.)  And  also  in  the  Ilcv.  T.  R.  Birks's  "Hora;  Apos- 
tolicje,"  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Dr  I'alcy's  "Ilora:  Paulina;."     (London,  1850  8vo  ) 
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dency,  the  perusal  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  neither  the  history  was  taken 
from  the  letters,  nor  the  letters  from  the  history.  "  And  the  undesignedness  of 
these  agreements  (which  undesignedness  is  gathered  from  their  latency,  their 
minuteness,  their  obliquity,  the  suitableness  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  consist,  to  the  places  in  which  those  circumstances  occur,  and  the  circuitous 
references  by  which  they  are  traced  out,)  demonstrates  that  they  have  not  been 
produced  by  meditation,  or  by  any  fraudulent  contrivance.  But  coincidences 
from  which  these  causes  are  excluded,  and  which  are  too  close  and  numerous  to  be 
accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of  fiction,  must  necessarily  have  truth  for 
their  foundation."  * 

These  coincidences  are  illustrated  at  considerable  length,  and  in  a  most  masterly 
manner  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  "  Horse  Paulinas,"  from  which  admirable  treatise  the 
following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  the  basis  of  bis  argument  he  assumes  no- 
thing but  the  existence  of  the  books.  He  observes,  that  in  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
there  is  an  air  of  truth  and  reality  that  immediately  strikes  the  reader.  His  letters 
are  connected  with  his  history  in  the  Acts  by  their  particularity,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous circumstances  found  in  them.  By  examining  and  comparing  these  circum- 
stances, we  observe  that  the  history  and  the  epistles  are  neither  of  them  taken  from 
ihe  other,  but  are  independent  documents  unknown  to,  or  at  least  unconsulted  by, 
each  other  ;  but  we  find  the  substance,  and  often  very  minute  articles  of  the  history, 
recognised  in  the  epistles,  by  allusions  and  references  which  can  neither  be  imputed 
to  design,  nor,  without  a  foundation  in  truth,  be  accounted  for  by  accident,  by 
hints  and  expressions,  and  single  words  dropping,  as  it  were  fortuitously,  from  the 
pen  of  the  writer,  or  drawn  forth,  each  by  some  occasion  proper  to  the  place  in 
which  it  occurs,  but  widely  removed  from  any  view  to  consistency  or  agreement. 
These,  we  know,  are  efiects  which  reality  produces,  but  which,  without  reality  at 
the  bottom,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist.  When  such  undesigned  coincidences 
are  too  close  and  too  numerous  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  concurrences  of 
fiction,  they  must  necessarily  have  truth  for  their  foundation.  This  argument  de- 
pends upon  a  large  deduction  of  particulars,  which  cannot  be  abstracted  but  which 
carry  great  weight  of  evidence. 

If  it  can  be  thus  proved,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  very  letters  which  the 
apostle  Paul  wrote,  they  substantiate  the  Christian  history.  The  great  object  of 
modern  research  is  to  come  at  the  epistolary  correspondence  of  the  times.  Amidst 
the  obscurities,  the  silence,  or  the  contradictions  of  history,  if  a  letter  can  be  found, 
we  regard  it  as  the  discovery  of  a  land-mark  ;  as  that  by  which  we  can  correct, 
adjust,  or  supply  the  imperfections  and  uncertainties  of  other  accounts.  The  facts 
which  they  disclose  generally  come  out  incidentally,  and  therefore  without  design 
to  mislead  by  false  or  exaggerated  accounts.  This  is  applicable  to  Paul's  Epistles 
with  as  much  justice  as  to  any  letters  whatever.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
intention  of  the  writer,  than  to  record  any  part  of  his  history,  though  in  fact  it  is 
mule  public  dy  them,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  made  probable. 

These  letters  also  show,  1.  That  Christianity  had  prevailed  before  the  confusions 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  2.  That  the  Gospels 
were  not  made  up  of  reports  and  stories  current  at  the  time  ;  for  a  man  cannot  be 
led  by  reports  to  refer  to  transactions  in  which  he  states  himself  to  be  present  and 
active.  3.  That  the  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  the  barbarous,  mean,  ignorant 
set  of  men,  incapable  of  thought  or  reflection,  which  the  false  representations  of 
infidelity  would  make  them  ;  and  that  these  letters  are  not  adapted  to  the  habits  and 
comprehension  of  a  barbarous  people.  4.  That  the  history  of  Paul  is  so  implicated 
with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  and  with  the  substanceof  the  Christian  history  itself, 
that  if  Paul's  story  (not  the  miraculous  part)  be  admitted  to  be  true,  we  cannot 
reject  the  rest  as  fabulous.  For  example  ;  if  we  believe  Paul  to  have  been  a 
preacher  of  Christianity,  we  must  also  believe  that  there  were  such  men  as  Peter, 
and  James,  and  other  apostles,  who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  his  life, 
and  who  published  the  same  things  concerning  him  which  Paul  taught.  5.  That 
Paul  had  a  sound  and  sober  judgment.  6.  That  Paul  underwent  great  sufferings, 
and  that  the  church  was  in  a  distressed  state,  and  the  preaching  of  Christianity 
attended  with  dangers  ;  this  appears  even  from  incidental  passages,  as  well  as  direct 
ones.    7.  Paul,  in  these  Epistles,  asserts,  in  positive,  unequivocal  terms,  his  perform- 

•  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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ance  of  miracles,  properly  so  called,  In  the  face  of  those  amongst  whom  he  declares 
they  were  wrought,  and  even  to  adversaries,  who  would  have  exposed  the  falsity, 
if  there  had  been  any.— (Gal.  iii.  5  ;  Rom.  xv.  18,  19. ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12.) 

This  testimony  shows  that  the  series  of  actions  represented  by  Paul  was  real,  and 
proves  not  only  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  history  devoted  themsel-ves 
to  lives  of  toil  and  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the  truth  of  that  history,  but  also 
that  the  author  of  the  Acts  was  well  acquainted  with  Paul's  history,  and  a  com- 
panion of  his  travels  ;  which  establishes  tlie  credibility  of  Luke's  Gospel,  considering 
them  as  two  parts  of  the  same  history  ;  for  though  there  are  instances  of  second 
parts  being  forgeries,  we  know  of  none  where  the  second  part  is  genuine  and  the 
first  spurious.  Now,  is  there  an  example  to  be  met  with  of  any  man  voluntarily 
undergoing  such  incessant  hardships  as  Paul  did,  and  the  constant  expectation  of 
a  violent  death,  for  the  sake  of  attesting  a  story  of  what  was  false ;  and  of  what,  if 
false,  he  must  have  known  to  be  so  ?  And  it  should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  Paul's  education  were  against  his  becoming  a  disciple  of  Christ,  as  his  first 
violent  opposition  to  it  evidently  siiowed.^ 

Further  :  there  are  four  Epistles  of  Paul  to  single  persons,  who  were  his  friends  ; 
two  to  Timothy,  one  to  Titus,  and  one  to  Philemon.  In  private  letters  to  intimate 
companions  some  expression  would  surely  let  fall  a  hint  at  least  of  fraud,  if  there 
were  any.  Yet  the  same  uniform  design  of  promoting  sincerity,  benevolence,  and 
piety,  is  perceived ;  and  the  same  histories  of  Christ  and  Paul  are  alluded  to  as 
true  accounts,  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  epistles. 

Besides  numerous  undesigned  coincidences  in  historical  circumstances  and  facts, 
which  Dr.  Paley  has  specified,  there  is  also  an  undesigned  agreement  throughout, 
between  the  sentiments  and  manner  of  writing  of  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  and  the 
account  of  his  character  and  conduct  given  in  the  book  of  Acts.  Every  instance  of 
this  kind  bespeaks  reality,  and  therefore  deserves  notice  as  a  branch  of  internal 
evidence.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  show  the  author  to  be  a  man  of  parts  and  learning, 
of  sound  judgment,  quick  conception,  crowded  thought,  fluent  expression,  and 
zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  point  at  which  he 
aimed.  These  properties  correspond  with  the  history  of  him  contained  in  the  Acts. 
Brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  he  was  instructed  in  Jewish  learning.  His 
speech  to  the  philosophers  and  people  of  Athens,  his  behaviour  and  addresses  to 
Agrippa,  Festus,  and  Felix,  &c.,  prove  his  sagacity,  his  judicious  selection  of  topics, 
and  his  skill  in  reasoning.  The  violent  manner  in  which  he  is  recorded  in  the  Acts 
to  have  persecuted  the  first  Christians  agrees  with  the  ardour  of  spirit  that  breathes 
in  all  his  letters,  and  the  glowing  warmth  of  his  style. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  seeming  discordances,  which,  however,  are  easily  recon- 
cileable  by  attending  to  his  ardent  temper,  and  to  the  ruling  principle  of  his  con- 
duct in  different  periods  of  his  life.  His  rage  against  the  Christians  (owing  to 
strong  Jewish  prejudices)  was  furious  and  unresti*ained^,  and  unjustifiable  against 
any  peaceable  persons,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  his  Epistles  manifest 
a  warmth  and  eagerness  governed  by  a  calmer  principle.  After  his  conversion,  Paul 
was  at  the  same  time  prudent,  steady,  and  ardent.  He  was  as  indefatigable  as  he 
had  been  before;  but,  instead  of  cruel  and  unjust  means  to  obtain  his  purposes,  he 
employed  argument,  persuasion,  and  the  merciful  and  mighty  power  of  God.  The 
religion  he  embraced  accounts  for  these  changes  easily  and  naturally.  His  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  related  in  the  book  of  Acts,  and 
which  are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  his  Epistles,  harmonise  every  seeming  contra- 
diction in  his  character,  and  thus  become  a  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  both  of  his 
history  and  of  his  Epistles. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  concerning  Peter.  Is  there  not  a  striking 
uniformity  in  the  character  of  this  Apostle,  as  it  is  delineated  by  the  sacred  writers, 
and  as  it  is  discoverable  in  the  style,  manner,  and  sentiments  of  his  Epistles  ?  Do 
they  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  same  energy,  the  same  unpolished  and  nervous  sini- 
plicity,  the  same  impetuosity  and  vehemence  of  thought,  the  same  strength  and 
vigour  of  untutored  genius ;  strong  in  the  endowments  of  nature,  but  without  the 
refinements  of  art  or  science?     Now  there  would  scarcely  have  been  found  such  a 


'  Paley's  Horse  Paulina;,  in  the  conclusion.     Palcy's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii. 
chap.  7.  -  Acts  viii.  3.,  ix.  I. 
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nice  agreement  between  the  character  of  Peter  given  in  the  writings  of  others,  and 
exemplified  in  his  own  if  the  one  had  been  a  fiction,  or  the  other  spurious.  It  is 
the  same  Peter  that  speaks  in  the  Gospel  history,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
in  the  Epistles  which  bear  his  name.  The  seal  of  his  character,  as  graven  by  tht 
Evangelists,  exactly  corresponds  with  the  impression  of  his  letters.  This  is  an 
arn-ument  of  the  genuineness  of  his  Epistles,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.^ 

The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish  ample  materials  for 
pursuing  this  species  of  evidence  from  undesigned  coincidences  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  Dr.  Paley  ^,  and  Mr.  Wakefield  ^,  have  both  produced 
some  instances  of  it  between  the  Gospels,  to  which  we  shall  only  add, 
in  the  last  place,  that  the  similitude  or  coincidence  between  the  style 
of  John's  Gospel,  and  the  first  Epistle  that  bears  his  name,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  no  reader,  who  is  capable  of  discerning  what  is  peculiar  in 
an  author's  turn  of  thinking,  can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of  their 
being  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same  writer.*  Writings  so  cir- 
cumstanced prove  themselves  and  one  another  to  be  genuine. 


'  T.  G.  Taylor's  Essay  on  the  Conduct  and  Character  of  Peter. 
^  Evid.  of  Christ,  part  ii.  chap.  4.  '  Internal  Evidences,  pp.  207 — 210. 

*  The  following  comparative  table  of  passages,  from  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  will  (we  think)  prove  the  point  above  stated  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction. 


Epistle. 
Ch.I.  1.  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning— 6  e'fleo(Td;ue0a,  which  we  have  contem- 
plated— concerning  the  living  word. 

II.  5.  Whosoever  keepcth  his  word,  tmly 
in  that  man  the  love  of  God  is  perfected. 

II.  6.  He  who  saith  he  abideth  in  him, 
ought  himself  also  so  to  walk,  even  as  he 
walked.     See  ch.  iii.  24.,  iv.  13.  16. 

II.  8.  I  write  to  you  a  new  commandment. 

III.  1 1 .  This  is  the  message  which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  beginning,  that  we  should  love 
one  another. 

II.  8.  The  darkness  passeth  away,  and  the 
light  which  is  true,  now  shincth. 

10.  Abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is  no 
stumbling  block  to  him. 

11.  13.  Young  children,  I  write  to  you, 
because  ye  have  known  the  Father. 

14.  Because  ye  have  known  him  from  the 
beginning. 

II.  29.  Every  one  who  worketh  righteous- 
ness, is  begotten  of  God.  See  also  iii.  9.,  v.  1. 

III.  1.  Behold  how  great  love  the  Father 
hath  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
the  sons  of  God  ! 

III.  2.  We  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall 
sec  him  as  he  is. 

III.  8.  He  who  worketh  sin  is  of  the 
devil;  for  the  devU  sinneth  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

III.  13.  Do  not  wonder,  my  brethren,  that 
the  world  hateth  you. 

IV.  9.  By  this  the  love  of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  God  sent  his  Son,  the  only  bc- 


Gospel. 
Ch.  I.  1.  In  the  beginning  was  the  word. 
14.,  And,  f9ia(fdfi.eda,  we  beheld  his  glory, 
4.  In  him  was  life. 
14.  The  word  was  made  flesh, 

XIV.  23.  If  a  man  love  me.  he  will  keep 
my  words,  and  my  Father  will  love  him. 

XV.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As 
the  branch  cannot  bring  forth  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye, 
except  ye  abide  in  me. 

XIIL  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give  to 
you, 

that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you. 

I.  5.  The  light  shineth  in  darkness. 

9.  That  was  the  true  light. 

XI.  10.  If  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he 
stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  light  to  him. 

XVII.  3.  This  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they 
might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 

And  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent. 

m.  3.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  again. 

5.  Except  a  man  be  begotten  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit. 

L  12.  To  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe 
on  his  name. 

XVII.  24.  Be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory. 

VIIL  44.  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil 
— He  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning. 

XV.  20.  If  they  have  persecuted  mc,  they 
will  also  persecute  you. 

III.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
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The  forgeries  of  these  things,  if  forgeries  they  were,  must  (as  Dr. 
Jortin  has  forcibly  remarked)  have  equalled  Father  Hardouin's 
atheistical  monks  of  the  thirteenth  century;  who,  according  to  his 
fantastical  account,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  surpassed 
in  abilities  all  the  ancients  and  moderns;  forged  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  whom  we  call  classical ;  and  were  not  only  great  poets, 
but  also  great  mathematicians,  chronologers,  geographers,  astro- 
nomers, and  critics,  and  capable  of  inserting  in  their  proper  places 
names  and  accounts  of  men,  rivers,  cities,  and  regions,  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  Athenian  archons,  Attic  months,  Olympiads,  and 
Roman  consuls :  all  which  happy  inventions  have  been  since  con- 
firmed by  astronomical  calculations  and  tables,  voyages,  insci'iptions. 
Fasti  Capitolini,  fragments,  manuscripts,  and  a  diligent  collation  of 
authors  with  each  other.' 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  when  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
many  of  them  are  impartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  books  now  extant  in  the 
New  Testament  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  are  the  same  writings 
which  were  originally  composed  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Epistle.  Gospel. 

gotten,  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have 

through  him.  everlasting  life. 

IV.  12.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  I.  18.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time.  time. 

V.  13.  These  things  I  have  written  to  you  XX.  31,  These  things  are  written,  that 
who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the 
that  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life  ;  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  life  through  his  name. 

Son  of  God. 

V.  14.  If  we  ask  anything  according  to  XIV.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in 
his  will,  he  heareth  us.  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

V.  20.  The  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  XVII.  2.  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over 
given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  know  him  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as 
that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  3.  And  this 
even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee  the 
true  God  and  eternal  life.  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 

hast  sent.  (Macknight  on  the  Epistles,  Pref. 
to  1  John,  sect,  ii.) 

'  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  28.  et  seq.  Loss's  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, translated  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  pp.  1 — 26.  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — .54.  Simpson's 
Internal  Evidences,  pp.  160 — 16.5.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  ii. 
pp.  687 — 692.  Stosch,  de  Canone,  p.  89.  Pictet,  Theologie  Chretienne,  tome  i.  p.  83. 
Ernesti  Interp.  Nov.  Test,  pars  iii.  pp.  147.  et  seq.  See  also  a  veiy  copious  discussion  of 
the  Evidences  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  in  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.    Edinburgh,  1821.  8vo, 
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SECT.  III. 

ox   THE    rNCOBRUPTED    PEESEKTATIOS    OF     THE     BOOKS     OF     THE    OLD     AVD    NEW 

TESTAMENTS. 

Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  thus  clearly  proved,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
asked,  whether  those  books  have  not  long  since  been  destroved?  And 
whether  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  ujicorriipfed  9  To 
these  inquiries  we  reply,  that  we  have  evidence,  equally  decisive  and 
satisfoctory  with  that  which  has  demonstrated  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  to  prove  that  they 
have  descended  to  us  entire  and  uncorrupted  in  any  thing  material ; 
—  such  evidence  indeed  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  production  of 
antiquity. 

I.  And,  first,  tclth  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  although  the  Jews 
have  been  charged  with  coi'rupting  it,  yet  this  charge  has  never  been 
substantiated,  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself  is  morally  impossible.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  arguments  which  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Pentateuch  (or  five  books  of  Moses)  is  not,  and  could  not  be  a  forgery 
in  the  first  instance,  apply  equally  to  prove  that  these  books  have  not 
been  wilfully  and  designedly  corrupted.  But,  to  be  more  particular, 
we  may  remark, 

1.  That  there  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  such  pretended  alter- 
ation. 

The  Jews  have  in  every  age  regarded  the  Pentateuch  as  the  genuine  and  uncor- 
rupted work  of  one  single  person,  and  have  equally  respected  every  part  of  it. 
Indeed,  if  they  had  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would  doubtless 
have  expunged  from  them  every  relation  of  facts  and  events,  that  militated  against 
the  honour  and  credit  of  their  nation.  Besides,  when  could  such  an  alteration  or 
corruption  have  been  executed  ?  It  was  not  possible,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Moses,  for  the  memory  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  was  too 
recent  for  any  one  to  venture  upon  any  corruption  or  alteration,  which  public  noto- 
riety would  have  contradicted.  The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
altered  or  corrupted  so  long  as  Joshua  and  that  generation  lived,  %vho  were  zealous 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  (Josh.  xxiv.  31.)  From  that  time  to  the  age  of 
Samuel,  the  Israelites  were  under  the  direction  of  civil  governors  or  judges,  who 
braved  every  danger  in  defence  of  the  form  of  government  established  in  the  sacred 
books. 

Further,  if  they  had  wilfully  corrupted  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  before 
the  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  prophets  who  flourished  from  Samuel  to 
^lalachi,  and  who  were  neither  slow  nor  timid  in  reproving  the  sins  both  of  rulers 
and  subjects,  would  not  have  passed  over  so  heinous  an  oflence  in  silence.  After 
the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  at  least,  the  books  of  Moses  were  kept  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  rivalry  that  continued  to  subsist  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  any  corruption  or  alteration  ; 
for  it  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  either  kingdom  without  opposition  and 
detection  from  the  other,  of  which  some  notice  must  have  been  taken  in  their  his- 
torical books.  Besides,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  corrupted  in  the  time  ot 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  Jews  could  not  have  passed  without  censure  from 
them  who  rebuked  their  hypocrisy,  incredulity,  and  wickedness  with  so  much 
severity.  If  there  had  been  any  alteration  or  corruption,  it  must  have  been  the 
work  either  of  one  or  of  maiii/  persons.  It  cannot  be  conceived  that  any  one  person 
could  do  it,  without  being  exposed ;  nor  that  any  one  could  have  vanity  enough  to 
expect  success  in  an  attempt  to  alter  facts  in  a  book  so  universally  read  and  so 
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much  esteemed.  The  unity  of  design,  the  correspondence  of  sentiment,  and  the 
uniform  reference  to  the  same  facts,  which  are  observable  throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, forbid  us  to  imagine  that  many  M'ere  united  in  corrupting  or  altering  any 
part  of  it.  In  a  word,  no  man  or  number  of  men  could  make  an  attempt  of  tliis 
kind  without  being  exposed.  Nor  is  it  rational  to  suppose,  that  any  man  or  number 
of  men  could  have  capacity  competent  to  effect  such  a  design,  who  would  not  also 
have  had  the  sense  to  observe  the  necessity  of  making  it  more  agreeable  to  the 
natural  tempers  of  mankind,  in  order  that  it  might  obtain  credit  in  the  world. 

Again,  if  the  Old  Testament  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  out  of  malice  to  the  Christians,  and  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  arguments 
and  evidences  for  proving  their  religion,  the  Jews  would  unquestionably  have  ex- 
punged or  falsified  those  memorable  prophecies  concerning  Christ  which  were  so 
irrefragably  cited  both  by  him  and  by  his  apostles.  But  no  such  obliteration  or 
alteration  has  ever  been  made ;  on  the  contrary,  those  very  passages  have  continued 
in  tlieir  original  purity,  and  are  sometimes  more  express  in  the  original  Hebrew 
text  than  in  the  common  translation. 

2.  In  fact,  neither  before  nor  after  the  time  of  Christ,  could  the  Jexos 
corrupt  or  falsify  the  Hebreio  Scriptures ;  for, 

[i.]  Before  that  event,  the  regard  which  was  paid  to  them  by  the 
Jews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery  or  material 
change  in  their  contents  impossible. 

The  law  having  been  the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among 
the  Israelites,  it  is  improbable  that  this  people,  who  possessed  that  land,  would 
suffer  it  to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
separate  interests,  made  it  more  difficult  to  alter  their  law  than  that  of  other  nations 
less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Further,  at  certain  stated  seasons,  the  law  was  publicly 
read  before  all  the  people  of  IsraeP  ;  and  it  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  ark, 
for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  transgressed  it.*  Their  king  was  required 
to  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ^ ;  their  priests  also  were  com- 
manded to  teach  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  statutes,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
them  by  the  hand  of  Moses  * ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
to  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children  ^  ;  besides  which,  a 
severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against  either  making  any  addition  to  or  diminu- 
tion from  the  law.^  Now  such  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  forget  rather  than 
enjoin  them  to  remember  it ;  for,  as  all  the  people  were  obliged  to  know  and 
observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  were  in  a  manner  the  trustees  and 
guardinns  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to 
teach  their  children,  must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  liave 
had  co[)ies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being  the  law 
of  the  land.  Further,  after  the  peo|)le  were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  both  the 
people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained  the  same  book  of  the  law ;  and 
the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of 
them  from  altering  or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captives 
into  Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead  ;  and 
the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the  priest  who  was  sent  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land  ^, 
or  several  years  afterwards  from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria ;  and  who  was  constituted  by  Sanballat  the 
first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria.*  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means 
the  Samaritans  bad  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  characters,  in 
which  it  remains  to  this  day  ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was  changed  into  Chaldee 

»  Dcut.  xxxi.  9 — 13.;  Josh.  viii.  34,  35.;  Neh.  viii.  1 — 5.  *  Deut.  xxxi.  26. 

*  Deut.  xvii.  18,  19.         *  Levit.  x.  11.         *  Deut.  vi.  7.         «  Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32. 
'  2  Kings  xvii.  27. 
"  Neh.  xiii,  28.     Josephus,  Ant.  Jiul.  lib.  xi.  c.  8.     Bp.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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characters  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  day),  which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than 
the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learned  the  Chaldee  language  during  their  seventy 
years'  abode  at  Babylon.  The  jealousy  and  hatred,  which  subsisted  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  the 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery  ;  and  the  general  agree- 
ment between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  now 
extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that  the  copies  were  originally  the  same. 
Kor  can  any  better  evidence  be  desired,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  cor- 
rupted or  interpolated,  than  this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans ;  which,  after  more 
than  two  thousand  years'  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the 
other  as  any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  by  the  un- 
avoidable slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.^ 

After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  book  of  the  law, 
and  the  pi-ophets,  were  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  every  Sabbath-day  - ; 
which  was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing  the 
observation  of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterwards  made,  were  so  many  additional  secu- 
rities. To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred 
writings  is  another  guarantee  for  their  integrity  ;  so  great  indeed  was  that  reverence, 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  PhUo  and  Josephus*,  they  would  suffer  any 
torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single  point  or  iota  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which  denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of 
inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to  make  the  slightest  possible  alteration  in 
their  sacred  books.  The  Jewish  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law, 
passed  their  own  notions  as  traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  tra- 
ditions, but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsitying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  On  the  contrary,  Christ  urged  them  to  search  the  Scriptures  * ;  which 
he  doubtless  would  have  said  with  some  caution  if  they  had  been  falsified  or  cor- 
rupted ;  and  he  not  only  refers  to  the  Scriptures  in  general,  but  appeals  directly  to 
the  writings  of  Moses.*  It  is  also  known,  that  during  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews 
were  divided  into  various  sects  and  parties,  each  of  whom  watched  over  the  others 
with  the  greatest  jealousy,  so  as  to  render  any  attempt  at  such  falsification  or  cor- 
ruption utterly  impracticable.  Since,  then,  the  Jews  could  not  falsify  or  corrupt 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  before  the  advent  of  Christ, 

[ii.]  So  neither  were  these  writings  falsified  or  corrupted  AFTER  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testament  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews  also  frequently  suffered  martyrdom  for  their 
Scriptures,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been 
corrupted  or  altered.  Besides,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  ^uard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any  material  corruption  impossible,  if  it  had 
been  attempted ;  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Jews,  they  would 
have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The  accomplishment  of  such  a  design, 
indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable,  from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews 
(who  were  dispersed  in  every  country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to 
collect  all  the  then  existing  copies  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  falsifying 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  ChristiansM 
would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews  ;  nor  could  any  such  attempt 
have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without  exposure  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians. 

3.  The  admirable  Agreement  of  all  the  ancient  Paraphrases  and 
Versions  *,  and  of  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as 

'  Dr.  Bcntley's  Remarks  on  Freethinking,  part  I  remark  27.  (vol.  v,  p.  144.  of  Bp. 
Eandolph's  Enchiridion  Theologicum,  8vo.     Oxford,  1792.) 
"  Acts  xiii.  14,  15.  27.;   Luke  iv.  17—20. 

'  Philo,  apud  Euseb.  de  Praep.  Evang.  lib.  viii.  c.  2.    Josephna  contra  Apion.  lib.  L  §  8. 
*  .John  V.  39.  *  John  v.  46,  47. 

'  The  Old  Testament  has  been  translated  into  a  great  number  of  languages;  but  the 
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it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present 
time,  forbid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence 
of  which  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capable,  that  these  books  are  now 
in  our  hands  genuine  and  unadulterated. 

4.  Lastly,  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty),  which  are  known 
to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncorrupted  preservation. 

These  manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  part  and  some 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  every  manuscript,  whether  in  the 
original  Hebrew  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should  or  could  be  de- 
signedly altered  or  falsified  in  the  same  passages,  without  detection  either  by  Jews 
or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant  are,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and 
mistakes  from  the  carelessness,  negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists  ;  but  they  are 
not  all  uniformly  incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages ;  but 
what  is  incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  various  readings, 
which  have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the 
collation  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  amount  to  many 
thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so  little  real  moment,  that  their  laborious 
collations  afford  us  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  im- 
portant passages.  So  far,  however,  are  these  extensive  and  profound  researches 
from  being  either  trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  from  them  the 
greatest  advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of  revealed 
religion ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of  the  copies  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  language,  with  each  other  and  with 
our  Bibles.' 

II.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  un- 
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only  versions,  to  which  we  shall  now  advert,  are  those  which  were  made  either  previously 
to  the  Christian  sera,  or  very  shortly  sifter  its  commencement.  At  that  period,  almost  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Law  had  been  translated  into  Chaldee,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  in  the 
East,  with  whom  the  original  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language;  the  whole  had 
been  rendered  into  Greek  (two  hundred  and  eighty  or  eighty-two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ)  for  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who  were  still  less  acquainted  with  Hebrew; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  very  early  in  the  second  centary,  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Syriac,  for  the  Syrian  Christians.  These  three  vei'sions  have  been  preserved 
to  our  time;  numerous  manuscript  copies  and  printed  editions  of  them  are  extant;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  differences,  they  represent  to  us  the  same  text, 
the  same  books,  the  same  predictions,  and  the  same  phrases.  Now  this  agreement  is  not 
the  result  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  the  translators,  or  of  any  fraud  on  the  part  of 
learned  men.  These  three  sister  versions,  having  once  issued  from  their  common  parent, 
have  been  for  ever  separated  by  events  and  by  a  rivalship  which  still  subsists.  The 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  carefully  preserved  and  consulted  by  the  Hebrews,  remained 
unknown  to  Christians  during  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  and  has  been  in  their  hands 
only  for  two  or  three  centuries.  The  Christians  of  Syria  knew  as  little  of  the  Greek  version 
as  the  Greeks  did  of  the  Syriac ;  and  the  Greek  version, — which  was  diffused  throughout 
the  West,  and  translated  in  its  turn  into  Latin,  and  which,  under  this  second  form,  became 
the  object  of  exclusive  respect  in  the  Romish  Church, — could  not  borrow  any  thing  from 
the  other  versions,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  utterly  igno- 
rant. The  agreement,  therefore,  of  these  three  witnesses,  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable, 
as  tlicy  never  could  have  heard  that  these  versions  belonged  to  rival  and  hostile  churches, 
and  were  the  work  of  inveterate  enemies,  of  Christians  and  Jews,  of  Eastern  and  Western 
Christians,  of  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  Alexandrian  Jews.  They  do,  however,  agree  toge- 
ther. Therefore  they  give  us,  with  certainty,  the  ancient  and  true  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, precisely  as  it  was  extant  before  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine 
Authcntique  et  Divine  de  I'Ancicn  Testament,  pp.  148 — 151. 
'  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Thcol.  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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testimonies,  adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
applicable  to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  un- 
corrupted.    But,  to  be  more  particular,  we  remark, 

1.  That  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  manifest,  from  their  Contents  ; 

For,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  we  find  the  very 
same  f<icts  (not  myths),  and  the  very  same  doctrines,  universally  received  by  the 
Christians,  which  we  of  the  present  day  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  ivritings  ivas  both  impos- 
sible and  impracticable,  nor  can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruptioii  be 
found  in  history. 

[i.]  They  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their  authors  ;  and  before 
their  death  copies  were  dispersed  among  the  different  communities  of  Christians, 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years  after 
the  ascension,  churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  ; 
and  in  all  these  churches  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  four 
Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  public  worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  were  read  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.^  Nor  would  the  use  of 
them  be  confined  to  public  worship ;  for  these  books  were  not,  like  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  public  in- 
vestigation. When  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  published  to  the 
■world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence 
for  writings  that  delivered  an  authentic  and  inspired  history  of  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous  of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure. 
Hence,  as  we  learn  from  unquestionable  authority,  copies  were  multiplied  and  dis- 
seminated as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church  increased ;  and  translations 
^vere  made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  professors,  some  of  which 
remain  to  this  day  ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered  absolutely  impossible  to 
corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word  or  phrase.  Now  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  (without  violating  all  probability),  that  all  Christians  should  agree  in  a 
design  of  changing  or  corrupting  the  original  books  ;  and  if  some  only  sliould  make 
the  attempt,  the  uncorrupted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
posing there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something  changed, 
added,  or  taken  away ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and  other  translations,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be  or  would  be  corrected. 

[ii.]  Further,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  lives  of  their 
respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  was  alive  to  attest  the 
facts  which  they  record ;  so  neither  could  any  material  alteration  take  place  after 
their  decease,  without  being  detected  while  the  original  manuscripts  were  preserved 
in  the  churches.  The  Christians,  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  or  by  their 
immediate  successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them 
copies  of  their  writings  ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and  preserved. 
Now  (as  we  have  already  seen'),  we  have  nn  unbroken  series  of  testimonies  for  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  which  can  be  traced  back- 
wards from  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  ajra  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles; 
and  these  very  testimonies  are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation. Mf>rcover,  harmonics  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed  ; 
commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  (many  of  which  are  still  extant),  manuscripts  were  collated,  and  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth.  These  sacred  i-ecords,  being  universally 
regarded  as  the  supreme  standard  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Chris- 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  numerous  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History;  references  to  which  may  be  seen  in  the  general  index  to  his  works, 
article  Scriptures.  Sec  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Origcn, 
and  Augustine. 

■^  Sco  pp.  70 — 85.  supra. 
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tians  with  peculiar  respect,  as  belno:  divine  compositions,  and  possessing  an  authority 
belonging  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies,  therefore,  arose  among 
different  sects  (and  the  churcli  was  very  early  rent  with  fierce  contentions  on 
doctrinal  points),  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were  received  and  appealed 
to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  conclusive  in  all  matters  of  controversy ;  conse- 
quently it  was  morally  impossible,  and  in  itself  impracticable,  that  any  man  or  body 
of  men  should  corrupt  or  falsify  them  in  any  fundamental  article,  should  foist  into 
them  a  single  expression  to  Aivour  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence, 
without  being  detected  by  thousands.  "  If  one  party  was  inclined  eitlier  to  omit 
what  opposed  their  peculiar  tenets,  or  to  insert  what  might  afford  them  additional 
support,  there  was  always  some  other  party  both  ready  and  willing  to  detect  the 
fraud.  And  even  if  they  persevered  in  altering  their  oiim  manuscripts,  they  had 
not  the  power  of  altering  the  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents.  Tliough 
the  corruption  therefore  might  be  partial,  it  could  not  become  general.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  books  which  compose  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  tran- 
scribed, beyond  all  comparison,  more  ii-equently  than  the  works  of  any  other  Greek 
author.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  difficulty  of  corrupting  the  Greek  manuscripts 
must  have  increased  with  every  increase  in  their  number.  Though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  therefore,  that  there  is  stronger  temptation  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to 
doctrines,  than  to  alter  a  work  which  relates  to  matters  indifferent,  the  impediments 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  still  more  powerful  than  the  tempt- 
ation. The  Gospels,  which  were  written  in  different  places,  and  the  Epistles, 
which  were  addressed  to  different  communities,  were  multiplied  in  copies,  dispersed 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Under  such  circum- 
stances a  general  corruption  of  the  Greek  manuscripts  was  a  thing  impossible,  for 
it  could  not  have  been  effected  without  a  union  of  sentiment,  which  never  existed, 
nor  without  a  general  combination,  which  could  not  have  been  formed  before 
Christianity  had  received  a  civil  establishment.  But  if  such  a  combination  had 
been  practicable,  it  could  not  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  becoming  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety.  And  ecclesiastical  historians  are  silent  on  such  a 
combination.  The  silence  of  history  is  indeed  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  a 
fact  established  by  induction,  if  the  fact  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  generally 
known.  But  the  silence  of  history  is  important  in  reference  to  a  fact  which,  if  it 
ever  existed,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  general  notoriety.  Whatever  corruptions, 
therefore,  may  have  taken  place  in  the  Greek  manuscripts,  those  corruptions  must 
have  been  confined  to  a  few,  and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  been  extended 
to  them  all." '  Indeed,  though  all  the  Christian  doctors,  who  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  world,  should  have  conspired  to  corrupt  the  New  Testament,  yet 
the  people  would  never  have  consented  to  it ;  and  if  even  both  teachers  and  people 
had  been  disposed  to  have  committed  such  a  fraud,  most  unquestionably  their 
adversaries  would  not  fail  to  have  reproached  them  with  it.  The  Jews  and 
Heathens,  whose  only  aim  was  to  decry  and  put  down  their  religion,  would  never 
have  concealed  it.  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Julian,  and  other  acute  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  would  have  derived  some  advantage  from  such  corruption.  In  a  word, 
even  though  the  silence  of  their  adversaries  had  favoured  so  strange  an  enterprise, 
yet  the  different  parties  and  various  heresies,  which  soon  after  sprang  up  among 
Christians,  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  it.  Indeed,  if  any  material  alteration 
had  been  attempted  by  the  orthodox,  it  would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he 
would  have  been  exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became  irrecon- 
cileable,  and  subsists  to  the  present  day.  Now  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire  ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  in  the  east, 
the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected  the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the 
eastern  and  western  copies  agree,  which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was 
altered  or  falsified. 

3.  The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  further 
evident,  from  the  Agreement  of  all  the  Manuscripts. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  10,  11. 
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The  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  extant  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever:  there  have  been  examined, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  manuscripts.'  These 
manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire ;  most  of  them  contain  only  the  Gospels ; 
others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  ;  and  a  few  contain  the 
Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  John.  But  they  were  all  written  in  very  different 
and  distant  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  they  have  been  found  in  places  widely 
remote  from  each  other,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  from  one  extremity  of  Europe  to 
the  other.  Several  of  them  are  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and  give  vis 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  perfectly  accordant  with 
each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain  by  examining  the  critical  editions 
published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  and 
Tischendorf^  The  thirty  thotisand  various  readings*,  which  are  said  to  be  found  in 
the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the  Mmdred  and  fifty  thousand  which 
Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain,  in  no  degree  whatever  affect  the  general 
credit  and  integrity  of  the  text.  In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the 
more  numerous  are  the  transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated 
and  ascertained.  The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  extant  are 
those  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts;  and  the  most 
depraved,  mutilated,  and  inaccurate  editions  of  the  old  writers  are  those  of  which 
we  have  the  fewest  manuscripts,  and  perhaps  only  a  single  manuscript  extant. 
Such  are  Athenseus,  Clemens  Romanus,  Hesychius,  and  Photius.  But  of  this  for- 
mi<lable  mass  of  various  readings,  which  have  been  collected  by  the  diligence  of 
collators,  not  one  tenth — nay,  not  one  hundredth  part  —  either  makes  or  can 
make  any  perceptible,  or  at  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any 
modern  version.  They  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription, 
grammatical  and  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
the  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a  word 
or  two  in  a  sentence.  Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense,  affect  it  only  in  pas- 
sages relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geographical  circumstances,  or  other 
collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller  number  that  make  any  alteration  in  things 
of  consequence,  do  not  on  that  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.  For, 
either  the  true  reading  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail  to 
give  us  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doctrine  in  question 
from  other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  This  observation  particularly 
applies  to  the  doctrines  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity  ;  which  some 
persons  have  attempted  to  expunge  from  the  New  Testament,  because  a  few  con- 
troverted passages  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  them  ;  but  these  doctrines  are 
written,  as  with  a  sunbeam,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  very  worst 
mauv^cript  extant  would  not  pervert  one  article  of  our  faith,  or  destroy  one  jnoral 
precept,  not  elsewhere  given  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  All  the  omissions  of  the 
ancient  manuscripts  put  together  could  not  countenance  the  omission  of  one 
essential  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  relating  either  to  fixith  or  morals  ;  and  all  the 
additions,  countenanced  by  the  whole  mass  of  manuscripts  already  collated,  do  not 
intioiluce  a  single  point  essential  either  to  faith  or  manners  beyond  what  may  he 
found  in  the  Complutensian  or  Elzevir  editions.  The  general  uniformity,  therefore, 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  dispersed  through  all  the 
countries  in  the  known  world,  and  in  so  great  a  variety  of  languages,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  demonstrates  both  the  veneration  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
uniformly  been  lield,  and  the  singular  care  which  was  taken  in  transcribing  them ; 
and  so  far  are  the  various  readings  contained  in  these  mantiscripts  from  being 
hostile  to  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (as 
some  sceptics  have  boldly  afiirmod,  and  some  timid  Christians  have  apprehended), 

'  Scliolz,  Nov.  Test.  Grcecum  Prolcgom.  cap.  vi.  vol.  i.  pp.  xxxviii. — cxix. 

^  See  an  account  of  the  principal  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  infra. 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  151 — 224.;  and  of  the  critical  editions  above  mentioned  in  pp.  125,  126.  128 — 
140.  of  the  same  volume. 

'  The  various  readings  in  the  New  Testament  are  fully  considered,  infra,  in  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  48—65. 
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that  they  afford  us,  on  the  contrary,  an  additional  and  most  convincing  proof  that 
they  exist  at  present,  in  all  essential  points,  precisely  the  same  as  they  were  when 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  existence  of  various  readings  affords  no  just  inference  against  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  prophets  and  apostles.  "  We  all  distinguish  between  the  suhntance 
and  the  circumstances  of  a  work,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  draw  with  accuracy 
the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  he  possesses  in  general 
the  sense  of  a  valuable  author,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  because  of  some  defects 
or  interpolations  in  the  copy,  or  because  he  may  be  uncertain  respecting  the  true 
reading  in  some  inconsiderable  passage.  The  narrative  of  an  historian,  and  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  may  impress  the  mind  as  true,  notwith- 
standing they  contain  some  mistakes  and  inconsistences.  I  do  not  know  why  a 
degree  of  precision  should  be  deemed  requisite  for  a  divine  communication,  which 
is  not  thought  necessary  for  human  testimony ;  or  why  a  standing  miracle  should  be 
wrought  to  prevent  accidents  happening  to  a  sacred  book,  which  are  never  supposed 
to  affect  the  credit  or  utility  of  profane  writings."  ^ 

4.  The  last  testimony,  to  be  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Ancient  Versions  and  Quotations  from  it,  which  are  made  in  the  writings 
of  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  the  succeeding 
fathers  of  the  church. 

The  testimony  of  Versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  fathers  and  other  early 
ecclesiastical  writers,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testameot.'^  The  Quotations  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has  been  frequently 
observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  might  be  compiled  from  the 
various  passages  dispersed  in  their  commentaries  and  other  writings.  And  thou"-h 
these  citations  were,  in  many  instances,  made  from  memory,  yet,  being  always  made 
with  due  attention  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  ref^ard  to 
the  words  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the  original 
records  from  which  they  were  extracted :  —  an  irrefragable  argument  this,  of  the 
purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament  has  been  preserved.  The  idle 
objection,  therefore,  to  the  incorruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  which  some 
opposers  of  divine  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  raise,  on  an  alleged  alteration  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  fourth  century  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  falls  com- 
pletely to  the  ground  for  want  of  proof.*  Nor  do  we  hazard  too  much  in  saying, 
that  if  all  the  ancient  writings  now  extant  in  Europe  were  collected  together,  the 
bulk  of  them  would  by  no  means  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  quotations  taken 

'  Rev.  R.  Bumside's  "  Religion  of  Mankind,  a  Series  of  Essays,"  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

'  See  pp.  70 — 93.  supra. 

*  The  objection  above  alluded  to  is  founded  on  the  following  passage,  occurring  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Victor  Tununensis,  an  African  bishop,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  "  Messala  V.  C.  Coss.  Constantinopoli,  jubente  Anastasio  Imperatore, 
sancta  evangelia,  tamquam  ab  idiotis  evangelistis  composita,  reprchenduntur  et  emen- 
dantur."  (Vict.  Tun.  Chron.  p.  6.  apud  Scalig.  Thes.  Temp.)  i.e.  In  the  coiisithhip  of 
Messala  (a.d.  506),  at  Constantinople,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the  holy  Gospels, 
as  being  composed  by  illiterate  evangelists,  are  censured  and  corrected.  On  the  objection  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Gospels,  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  founded  on  this  passage,  we 
may  remark,  in  addition  to  the  observations  already  given,  first,  that,  whatever  this  design 
upon  the  Guspels  was,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  put  in  executiun;  for  if  any  falsifi- 
cation of  them  had  been  attempted,  what  tumults  would  it  have  raised  in  the  East,  where 
Anastasius  was  universally  hated  !  It  would,  in  fact,  have  cost  that  emperor  his  crown 
and  his  life.  Secondly,  if  he  had  really  designed  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Gospels,  the 
liistorians  of  that  time,  who  have  not  been  backward  in  relating  his  other  malpractices, 
would  not  fiiil  to  have  recorded  it  as  a  standing  monument  of  his  infamy.  But  they  are 
totally  silent  concerning  any  such  attempt.  See  Millii  Prolegomena  ad  Nov.  Test.  §§  1014, 
1015.  (p.  98.  edit.  Kusteri);  Dr.  Bentley's  Remarks  on  Fi'cethinking,  rem.  xxxiii.  (Enchi- 
ridion Theologicum,  vol.  v.  pp.  175 — 186.);  Dr.  Ibbot's  Discourses  at  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  759,  760.  folio  edit. 
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from  tbe  New  Testament  alone ;  so  that  a  man  might,  with  more  semblance  of 
reason,  dispute  whether  the  writings  ascribed  to  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Virgil,  or 
Caesar,  are  in  the  main  such  as  they  left  them,  than  he  could  question  whether 
those  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  Peter,  James,  and  Paul,  are  really  their 
productions.^ 

III.  Although  we  thus  have  every  possible  evidence  that  can  be 
reasonably  desired ;  yet,  as  there  are  some  books  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  now  extant,  it  has 
been  objected  that  some  of  those  books  are  now  wanting,  which  once 
were  constituent  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  A  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  that  this  objection  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation, 
and  that  none  of  the  writings  which  are  accounted  sacred  by  the 
Jews  and  Christians  (and  which  claim  to  be  received  as  inspired 
writings),  ever  were  or  could  be  lost;  and,  consequently,  that  no 
sacred  or  inspired  writing  is  now  wanting  to  complete  the  canon  of 
Sci'ipture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe,  that  it  seems  very  unsuitable 
to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  to  suffer  a  book  written 
under  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  lost. 

It  seems  to  be  no  small  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Being,  to  say,  that 
he  first  influenced  the  writing  of  a  set  of  books  (that  is,  by  his  own  extraordinary 
impressions  on  men's  minds  caused  theiii  to  be  written),  and  afterwards  permitted 
them  by  chance,  or  the  negligence  of  men,  to  be  irrecoverably  lost.  If  they  were 
not  serviceable  to  instruct  and  direct  mankind  in  the  methods  of  attaining  the  great 
ends  of  being,  why  were  they  at  first  given  ?  If  they  were,  it  seems  hard  to  imagine 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  which  gave  them  would  again  take  them  away. 
How  high  such  a  charge  as  this  rises,  both  against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Divine  Providence,  may  easily  be  perceived  by  every  one  who  will  think  im[)artially 
on  the  matter.  Tiiis  argument  becomes  still  more  strong  when  we  consider  the 
great  care  which  the  Divine  Being  in  all  ages  took  to  preserve  those  books  which 
are  now  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  when  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  intrusted  were  under  circumstances,  in  which,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  Heaven,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  them  to  have  preserved 
them.  To  instance  only  that  one  time  when  the  Jews  were  under  tlie  tyranny  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes'^,  when  although  that  monster  of  iniquity  laid  their  temple 
and  their  city  waste,  destroyed  all  the  sacred  books  he  could  meet  with,  and  at 
length  published  a  decree,  that  all  those  should  sufier  immediately  death  who  did 
not  resign  their  copies,  yet  was  the  sacred  volume  safely  preserved,  and  care  was 
taken  of  it  by  its  author. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  at  all  times  for  their  sacred  books  was 
such  as  would  be  a  very  effectual  means  to  secure  them  from  perish- 
ing. 

This  is  well  known  both  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  indeed  no  less  can  be 
reasonably  imagined  of  those  who  looked  upon  these  books  as  discovering  the 
method  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  and  that  religion  for  which  they  willingly  sacri- 

'  Ernest!,  Inst.  Interp.  Nov.  Test.  pp.  151 — 156.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
650 — 672.;  4to.  vol.  ill.  jip.  459 — 470.  Stosch,  De  Canonc,  pp.  85.  et  seq.  Moldenhawcr, 
Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bibl.  pp.  196 — 198.  Less,  pp.  243 — 266.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  tlic 
New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  120 — 126.  Michaclis,  vol.  i.  pp.  23 — 69.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  362  —  374. 
Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  xxix.  xxx. 
258,  259.  Dr.  Ryan's  Evidcncus  of  tlic  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  152 — 159. 
Abbadic,  Traitc  do  la  Verite  dc  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 57.  Vernct, 
Traite  dc  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  48 — 76.  Dr.  Bcntley's  Remarks 
on  Freethiiiking,  remark  xxxii.  (in  Enchirid.  Theol.  vol.  v.  pp.  154 — 175.) 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xii.  c.  7.     iScc  also  1  Mace.  i.  56.  67. 
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ficed  both  themselves  and  all  they  had.  Hence,  as  under  the  barbarous  persecution 
of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  just  mentioned,  so  also  under  persecutions  of  the  Chris- 
tians, no  endeavours  were  wanting  to  extirpate  and  abolish  the  Scriptures.  It  is 
evident  tliat  the  warm  zeal  and  diligent  care  of  the  faithful  preserved  them  ;  and 
althi)uu:Ii  the  em])eror  Dioclesian  in  his  imperial  edict,  among  other  cruelties,  enacted 
that  all  the  sacred  books  should  be  burnt  wherever  they  were  found  ^ ;  yet  as  tlie 
courage  and  resolution  of  the  Christians  baffled  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
rage  in  all  other  instances,  so  they  frustrated  it  very  remarkably  in  this  instance. 
Nor  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider, 

3.  That  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  original  languages  or  by 
means  of  versions,  were  dispersed  into  the  most  distant  countries,  and 
in  the  possession  of  innumerable  persons. 

As  the  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  two  preced- 
ing sections  of  this  cliapter,  we  are  authorised  to  infer  how  improbable 
it  is,  nay,  almost  impossible,  that  any  book,  so  esteemed  as  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  and  still  are,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  which  they  severally  believe  to  be  divinely  inspired, — 
so  diffused  into  the  most  distant  countries,  —  the  copies  of  which,  or 
of  translations  from  them,  would  also  be  continually  multiplying  and 
increasing,  —  could  by  any  accident  or  chance,  by  any  human  force  or 
power,  or  much  less  by  any  careless  neglect,  be  lost  and  irrecoverably 
perish. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  more  particularly,  we  may 
observe,  that  what  has  given  credit  to  the  objection,  that  some  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  lost,  is  the  common  notion,  that  the 
books,  so  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  volumes  of  some  size,  and  all  of 
them  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  erroneous 
notion,  it  is  to  be  considered, 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  word  *i?P  (sePHeii),  which  we  render  booh, 
properly  signifies  the  bare  rehearsal  of  any  thing,  or  any  kind  of 
writing,  however  small ;  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  call 
every  little  memorandum  by  that  name. 

Thus,  wdiat  we  translate  a  hill  of  divorcement  (Deut.  xxiv.  1.)  is  in  the  original  a 
hook  of  dicorcevieut ;  and  the  short  account  of  tlie  genealogy  of  Jesus  Clirist 
(Matt.  i.  1.)  is  termed  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  the  hook  of  Ike  geneiation  of  Je.sus 
Christ.  So  in  Matt.  xix.  7.  and  JNIark  x.  4.  it  is  in  the  Greek  a  hook  of  divorce- 
ment. In  like  manner,  David's  letter  io  Joab  in  2.  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  is  a  hook  in  the 
Hebrew  an<l  Greek  ;  as  also  the  king  of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  v.  5.'^ 

2.  That  several  of  these  tracts,  Avhich  are  not  now  extant,  were  writ- 
ten, not  by  persons  pretending  to  any  supernatural  assistance,  but  by 
those  who  were  styled  recorders  or  writers  of  chronicles  ^,  an  office 
of  great  honour  and  trust,  but  of  a  different  kind  from  that  of  the 
prophets. 

'  Euscl).  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  vlii.  c.  2. 

-  j\Iany  similar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  profane  writers,  in  which  letters  arc 
called  huuks.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the  f'oUowhng,  taken  i'roin  tlie  father  of  profane 
history,  as  Herodotus  is  frequently  called:  —  llelating  the  cunsjiiraey  of  Har])agus  against 
Astyages,  king  of  Media,  he  says,  that  Harpagus  connnunicated  liis  intentions  to  Cyrus  in 
8  letttr;  wliiih,  as  all  the  roads  K  ading  to  Persia  were  guaided  hy  the  king's  troops,  lie 
sewed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  hare,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  one  of  his  most  trusty  domestics  — 
Aoryhv  iJ.rixavrina.iJ.(i>oi,  Kal  a.vaa'xio'as  tovtou  t7)I'  -yaarfpa,  xol  ouSiv  aTroTiAas,  us  S«  elx^t  ovrco 
iafdriKf  BIBAION,  ypa.<pav  to.  oi  iS6K(e.  lib.  i.  c.  123.  torn.  i.  p.  184,  ed.  Schweigliacuscr. 
Londini.  1817. 

^  See  2  Sam.  viii.  IG.  (marginal  rendering)  and  2  Kings  xviii.  13 
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3.  But,  supposing  that  the  books  in  question  were  written  by  those 
who  were  truly  prophets,  yet  they  were  not  written  by  inspiration. 

This  arjjument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Augustine'  in  the  following  manner:  — "  In 
the  liistories  of  ilie  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  several  things  are  mentioned,  -which 
are  not  there  explained,  and  are  referred  to  as  contained  in  other  books  which  the 
prophets  wrote :  and  sometimes  the  names  of  these  prophets  are  mentioned ;  and 
yet  these  writings  are  not  extant  in  the  canon  which  the  church  of  God  receives. 
The  reason  of  which  I  can  account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  supposing  tliat 
those  very  persons  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  revealed  those  things  whicli  are  of  the 
highest  authority  in  religion,  sometimes  wrote  only  as  faithful  historians,  and  at 
other  times  as  prophets  under  the  influences  of  divine  inspiration  ;  and  that  these 
writings  are  so  different  from  each  other,  that  the  one  sort  are  to  be  imputed  to 
themselves  as  the  authors,  the  other  to  God,  as  speaking  by  them  ;  the  former  are 
of  service  to  increase  our  knowledge,  the  other  of  authority  in  religion,  and  cano- 
nical "  In  addition  to  this  observation,  we  may  remark,  that  the  books  of  prophecy 
always  have  their  authors'  names  expressed,  and  commonly  they  are  repeated  in  the 
books  themselves.  But  in  the  liistorical  books  there  was  not  the  same  reason  for 
specifying  the  names  of  their  authors;  because,  in  matters  of  fact  which  are  past,  an 
autlior  may  easily  be  disproved,  if  he  relates  what  is  false  concerning  his  own  times, 
or  concerning  times  of  which  there  are  memorials  still  extant.  But  the  credit  of 
prophecies  concerning  things,  which  are  not  to  come  to  pass  for  a  very  long  time, 
must  depend  on  the  mission  and  authority  of  the  prophet  only  ;  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  the  names  of  the  prophets  should  be  annexed,  in  order  that  their 
predictions  might  be  depended  upon,  when  they  were  known  to  be  delivered  by 
men,  who,  by  other  predictions  already  fulfilled,  had  shown  themselves  to  be  true 
prophets. 

4.  The  bare  citation  of  any  book  in  an  allowedly  canonical  writing 
is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  book  ever  was  canonical. 

If  this  were  to  be  admitted,  we  must  receive  as  the  word  of  God  the  Greek 
poems  of  Aratus,  Menander,  and  Epimenides,  for  passages  are  quoted  from  them 
by  Paul.* 

5.  Lastly,  we  may  observe  that  most  of  the  pieces  supposed  to  be 
lost  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  though  under  different  ap- 
pellations ;  and  that  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  there  were  never  de- 
signed for  religious  instruction,  nor  are  they  essential  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  In  illustration  of  this  remark,  Ave  may  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing examples,  which  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    Thus, 

[i.]  The  Book  of  the  Covenant.,  mentioned  in  Exod.  xxiv.  7.,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  lost,  is  not  a  distinct  book  from  the  body  of  the  Jewish  laws;  for  wiioever 
impartialhj  examines  that  passage  will  find  that  the  book  referred  to  is  nothing  else 
but  a  collection  of  such  injunctions  and  exhortations  as  are  expressly  laid  down  in 
tlie  four  preceding  chapters. 

[ii]  Tiie  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  cited  in  Numb.  xxi.  14.,  and  supposed 
also  to  be  lost,  is,  in  the  ojjinion  of  an  eminent  critic',  that  very  record  which,  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Amalekites,  Moses  was  commanded  to  make  as  a  memorial  of  it, 
and  to  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.  So  tluit  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  short  account  of  that  victory,  together  with  some  directions  for  Joshua's  private 
use  and  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  subsequent  war,  but  in  no  respect  what- 
ever dictated  by  divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  no  part  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures. 

'  De  Civitatc  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  38. 

*  Aratus  is  cited  in  Acts  xvii.  28.;  Menander  in  1  Cor.  xv.  33.;  and  Epimenides  in 
Titus  i.  12. 

»  Dr.  Lightfoot. 
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[iii.]  The  "Book  of  Jasher,  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  13.,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  the  book  of  Judges,  because  we  find  mentioned  therein  of  the  sun's 
standing  still ;  but  the  conjecture  of  Josephus  ^  seems  to  be  better  founded,  viz. 
that  it  was  composed  of  certain  records,  (kept  in  a  safe  phice  at  that  time,  and  after- 
wards removed  into  the  temple,)  which  contained  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  the  Jews  from  year  to  year,  and  particularly  of  the  sun's  standing  still,  and  also 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  bow  (see  2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  is,  directions  for  instituting 
archery  and  maintaining  military  exercises.  So  that  this  was  not  the  work  of  an 
inspired  person,  but  of  some  common  historiographer,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  liis 
own  time,  and  might  therefore  deserve  the  name  of  Jasher,  or  the  upright ;  because 
what  he  wrote  was  generally  deemed  a  true  and  authentic  account  of  all  the  events 
and  occurrences  which  had  then  happened.^ 

[iv.]  Once  more,  the  several  books  of  Solomon,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  32,  33., 
•were  no  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  His  '  Three  thousand  Proverbs '  were 
perhaps  only  spoken,  not  committed  to  writing.  His  '  Songs, '  which  were  one 
thousand  and  Jive  in  number,  were  in  all  probability  his  juvenile  compositions ;  and 
his  universal  history  of  vegetables,  and  that  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  belonged  to 
philosophy.  It  was  not  necessary  for  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;  and 
though  the  loss  of  them  (considering  the  unequalled  wisdom  conferred  upon  their 
author)  is  to  be  deplored,  yet  it  is  a  loss  which  only  the  busy  investigators  of  nature 
have  cause  to  lament. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  if  any  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  seem  to  be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they 
are  either  such  as  lie  unobserved  under  other  denominations ;  or  they 
are  such  as  never  were  accounted  canonical,  such  as  contained  no 
points  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man,  and  consequently  such  of 
which  we  may  safely  live  ignorant  here,  and  for  which  we  shall  never 
be  responsible  hereafter.  ^ 

V.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  to  show  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  have  at  any  time  been  lost.  Some 
learned  men,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  they  have  found  allusions 
to  Avritings  in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they  have  been  per- 
suaded that  Paul  wrote  several  other  canonical  epistles  to  the  Chris- 
tian churches  besides  those  we  now  have :  but  a  little  examination  of 
the  passages  referred  to  will  shoAV  that  their  conjectures  have  no 
foundation. 

1.  Thus  in  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  following  words  occur — "Kypa-^a  vfilv 
sv  TYj  sTTiaToXrf,  which  in  our  version  is  rendered,  /  have  written  to 
you  in  an  epistle.  From  this  text  it  has  been  su2)posed  that  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  epistle  which  is  no  ^onger  ex- 
tant ■*,  and  to  which  he  alludes :  while  others  assert  that  by  ti)  s-maToXi) 
he  means  only  the  epistle  which  he  is  writing ;  but  this  is  not  the 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage.     And  others  are  of  opinion, 

'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  2. 

'  In  1751,  a  volume,  purporting  to  be  the  long-lost  "Book  of  Jasher,"  was  published 
(anonymously)  by  Jacob  Ilive,  an  infiilel  printer  of  unsound  mind.  Of  this  forgery 
(which  was  rcjirintcd  in  1829)  the  reader  will  find  an  exposure  and  refutation  in  the 
Appendix  to  Vol.  IV.  Scot.  VIT.  §  1.  pp.  741—746. 

^  Edwards's  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  vol.  iii.  pp.  451 — 463.  Jenkins's  Reasonableness  and  Certainty  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95 — 97.  Jones  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i. 
pp.  130—135. 

*  A  pscudo -epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  is  extant  in  the  Armenian  language;  of 
which  the  reader  will  find  au  Enj;lish  translation,  as  also  of  a  pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Corinthians,  accompanied  with  satisfactoiy  observations  to  prove  their  spuriousness,  in 
Jones  on  the  Cauon,  vol.  i.  pp.  143 — 147. 
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that  Paul  refers  to  an  epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to 
write,  but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that,  and  wrote 
this,  in  which  he  considers  the  subject  more  at  large.  From  this  last 
hypothesis  the  praise  of  ingenuity  cannot  be  withheld :  but  as  it  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  facts,  the  more  j)robable  opinion 
is,  that  the  apostle  referred  to  some  previous  and  private  epistle 
which  has  not  been  preserved,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  "  the 
church  of  God  at  Corinth  "  (1  Cor.  i.  2.)  before  their  messengers  had 
reached  him.  That  epistle  might  have  been  very  brief,  and  might 
have  contained  little  more  than  the  direction  that  the  Corinthians 
should  not  associate  with  fornicators.  "  That  this  is  the  correct 
opinion  may  appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

"  (L)  It  is  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  —  one  that  would  strike  the 
great  mass  of  men.  It  is  just  such  an  expression  as  Paul  would  have  used  on  the 
supposition  that  he  had  written  a  previous  epistle. 

"  (2.)  It  is  the  very  expression  which  he  uses  in  2  Cor.  vii.  8.,  where  he  is  refer- 
ring to  this  epistle  as  one  which  he  had  sent  to  them. 

"  (3.)  It  is  not  true  that  Paul  had  in  any  former  part  of  this  epistle  given  this  direc- 
tion. He  had  commanded  them  to  remove  an  incestuous  person,  and  such  a  com- 
mand might  seem  to  imply  that  they  ought  not  to  keep  company  with  such  a  person  ; 
but  it  was  not  a  general  command  not  to  have  intercourse  with  them. 

"  (4.)  It  is  altogether  probable  that  Paul  would  write  more  letters  than  we  have 
preserved.  We  have  but  foui'teen  of  his  remaining.  Yet  he  laboured  many  years  ; 
founded  many  churches ;  and  had  frequent  occasion  to  write  to  them. 

"  (6.)  In  ver.  11.  he  expressly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  epistle  which  he 
was  then  writing  and  the  former  one.  '  But  now,'  i.  e.  in  this  epistle,  '  I  have 
written  («y|onif/a)  to  you,'  &c.,  an  expression  which  he  would  not  use  if  ver.  9.  re- 
ferred to  the  same  epistle.  These  considerations  seem  to  be  unanswerable,  and 
to  prove  that  Paul  had  sent  another  epistle  Xa  them  in  which  he  had  given  this 
direction. 

"  (7.)  This  opinion  accords  with  that  of  a  very  large  number  of  commentators.  If 
it  be  objected  that  this  may  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, since  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would  suffer  the  writings  of  inspired 
men  to  be  lost,  we  may  reply, 

"  (i.)  That  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  writings  were  inspired.  Paul  often 
makes  a  distinction  in  regard  to  his  own  words  and  doctrines,  as  inspired  or  unin- 
spired (see  ch.  vii.)  ;  and  the  same  thing  may  have  occurred  in  his  writings. 

"  (ii.)  This  does  not  affect  the  inspiration  of  the  books  which  remain,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  those  which  were  lost  were  inspired.  It  does  not  prove  that  these 
are  not  from  God.  K  a  man  loses  a  guinea  it  does  not  prove  that  those  which  he 
has  not  lost  are  counterfeit  or  worthless. 

"  (iii.)  If  inspired,  they  may  have  answered  the  purpose  which  was  designed  by 
their  inspiration  —  and  then  have  been  suffered  to  be  lost  —  as  all  inspired  books 
will  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  (iv.)  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  part  of  the  r/jscownsfs  of  the  inspired 
apostles,  and  even  the  Saviour  himself  (John  xxi.  25.),  have  been  lost.  And  why 
should  it  be  deemed  any  more  wonderful  that  inspired  books  should  be  lost,  than 
inspired  oi-al  teaching  ?  Why  more  wonderful  that  a  brief  letter  of  Paul  should  be 
destroyed  than  that  numerous  discourses  of  him  '  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,* 
should  be  lost  to  the  world  ?  " 

(v.)  The  reverence  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  for  the  writings  by 
them  accounted  sacred,  and  their  care  for  the  preservation  of  them,  were  so  great 
as  to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  a  canonical  book  should  be  lost. 
"  We  should,"  therefore,  "  be  thankful  for  the  books  that  remain,  and  we  may  be 
as?ured  that  all  the  truth  that  is  needful  for  our  salvation  has  been  preserved  and 
is  in  our  liands.  That  any  inspired  books  have  been  preserved  amidst  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  destroy  thorn  all,  is  more  a  matter  of  wonder  than  that  a 
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few  have  been  lost,  and  should  rather  lead  us  to  gratitude  that  we  have  them  than 
to  grief  that  a  few,  probably  relating  to  local  and  comparatively  unimportant  matters, 
have  been  destroyed."  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  two  epistles 
still  preserved  are  the  only  inspired  and  canonical  epistles  which  Paul 
ever  addressed  to  the  Corinthians.^ 

2.  In  2  Cor.  x.  9 — 11.  we  read  as  follow^s:  That  I  may  not  seem 
as  if  I  would  terrify  yon  BY  letters.  For  his  LETTERS,  saitli  he 
{(prjai),  are  loeighty  and  powerful,  but  his  bodily  presence  is  weak,  and 
his  speech  conteinptible.  Let  such  an  one  think  this,  that  such  as  ive  are 
in  word  by  LETTERS  ivhe7i  toe  are  absent,  such  toill  we  be  also  hi  deed 
when  ive  are  ]}rese7it.  Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  Paul  had 
already  written  more  than  one  —  even  several  letters  to  the  Corin- 
thians. 

But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  one  epistle  in  the 
plural  number,  as  all  know;  and  Pavil  might  well  write  as  he  here  doe.-^,  thou'di  he 
had  hitherto  sent  only  one  epistle  to  the  ))ersons  to  whom  he  is  writing.  And  from 
so  long  a  letter  as  the  first  Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians  is,  men  might  form  a  good 
judgment  concerning  his  manner  of  writing  letters,  though  they  had  seen  no 
other.-' 

3.  In  Col.  iv.  16.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  to  send  to  Laodicea 
the  epistle  which  they  themselves  had  received,  and  to  send  for 
another  from  Laodicea,  Avhich  was  also  to  be  read  at  Colossce.  His 
words  are  these :  When  this  epistle  is  read  amony  you,  cause  that  it  be 
read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,  and  that  ye  likeunse  read 
the  epistle  from  Laodicea :  —  Kal  Trjv  sk  AauSiKeias  iva  kul  v/xsls  ava~ 
fyvwrs.  Now  the  former  part  of  this  verse  is  clear :  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  what  epistle  St.  Paul  meant  by  77  eTTtaToXr]  sk  AaohiKeias.  These 
words  have  been  interpreted  three  different  ways. 

(1.)  'H  i-Kinroki)  Ik  AcwdiKiiai;  has  been  explained,  as  denoting  "  an  epistle  which 
had  been  written  from  Laodicea  to  Paul."  This  epistle  has  been  supposed  to  have 
contained  several  questions,  proposed  to  the  apostles  by  the  Laodiceans,  which  he 
answered  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  tiiat  Paul 
oi-dcred  tliem  to  read  the  former,  as  being  necessary  toward  a  right  understanding 
of  the  latter. 

But  this  opinion  is  erroneous  :  for  If  Paul  had  received  an  epistle  from  Laodicea, 
the  capital  of  Phrygia,  he  would  have  returned  the  answer  to  the  questions  which 
it  contained  to  Laodicea  itself,  and  not  to  a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Besides,  there  would  have  been  a  manifest  impropriety  in  sending  to  the  Co'ossians 
answers  to  questions  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted,  and  then,  alter  they 


'  Barnes's  Notes  on  1  Cor.  v.  8.  pp.  103,  104.  New  York,  1841.  The  opininn  above 
given,  that  Paul  referred  to  an  earlier  and  now  lost  private  epistle,  is  maintained  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotiiis,  Cappel,  Heinsius,  Witsius,  Lc  Clerc,  Mill,  Wctstcin,  Bcausohro,  Bishop 
Pearec,  Dr.  Dodclridge,  Mr  Scott,  Michaclis,  Storr,  RoscnmuUer,  Hug,  Schleusncr,  Ols- 
hauseii,  and  Billroth  after  Neander. 

2  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  62—68.  Ferdinandi  Stosch,  AnOSTOAIKON  OAOKAHPON,  sive 
Tractatus  Theologicus  do  Epistolis  Apostolorum  non  depcrditis,  pp.  75 — 94.  (Groinngcn, 
12m.  1753.)  Kosenni tiller.  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  71,  72.  Dr.  Lardncr's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  668 — 671.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  408,  469.  Dr.  John  Edwards  on  the  Autho- 
rity, &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  407 — 469.  Dr.  Storr,  Opuscula  Academica,  vol.  ii. 
p.  279.     Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 142. 

»  Gardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  6G8.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  467,  468. 
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had  the  epistle  which  contained  the  answers,  desiring  them  to  read  that  which  con- 
tained tlic  questions. 

(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  Pan!  meant  an  epistle  which  he  himself  had  written 
at  Laodicea,  and  ^cnt  from  that  place  to  Timothy,  because  the  Greek  subscription 
to  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  is  npoc  Ti/io^tov  TrpJirn  iypdcv  d-n-o  AaotiKtiac.  This 
opinion  is  defended  by  Theophylact :  but  it  is  uncloubtedly  false.  For  it  is  evi<tent 
from  Col.  ii.  1.  that  Paul  had  never  been  at  Laodicea,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  tlie 
Colossians  ;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  distinijuished  an  epistle,  which  he  had 
•written  there,  by  the  place  where  it  was  written,  but  by  the  person  or  community 
to  which  it  was  sent.  It  was  not  Paul's  custom  to  date  his  epistles ;  for  the  sub- 
scriptions, which  we  now  find  annexed  to  them,  were  all  added  at  a  later  period, 
and  by  unknown  persons.  If,  therefore,  he  had  meant  an  epistle,  which  he  himself 
had  written  at  Laodicea,  he  certainly  would  not  have  denoted  it  by  the  title  of 
Ti  i—inro^i)  fic  AaohKnar. 

(3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  no  other  possible  interpretation  of  these  words, 
than  an  "  epistle,  which  the  Laodiceans  had  received  from  Paul,"  and  which  the 
Colossians  were  ordered  to  procure  from  Laodicea,  when  they  communicated  to  the 
Laodiceans  their  own  epistle. 

But,  as  not  one  of  the  canonical  epistles  of  Paul  is  addressed  to  the 
Laodiceans  in  particular,  the  question  again  occurs :  Which,  and 
where  is  this  epistle  ? 

1.  There  exists  an  epistle,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

Tliis,  however,  is  undoubtedly  a  forgery,  though  a  very  ancient  one  ;  for  Theo- 
doret,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  quistion,  speaks 
of  it  as  then  extant.  But  this  is  manifestly  a  mere  rhapsody,  collected  from  Paul's 
other  e])ist!es,  and  which  no  critic  can  receive  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle. 
It  contains  nothing  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  Colossians  to  know,  nothing  tliat 
is  not,  ten  times  better  and  more  fully  explained  in  the  epistle  which  Paul  sent  to 
the  Colossians  ;  in  short,  nothing  which  could  be  suitable  to  Paul's  design.' 

2.  As  the  epistle,  therefore,  which  noAV  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  is  a  forgery,  the  Aj^ostle  might 
mean  an  epistle  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  which  is 
now  lost. 

An  objection,  however,  to  this  opinion,  (namely,  that  he  had  sent  an  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans  in  particular,)  may  be  made  from  Col.  iv.  15.,  where  Paul  requests 
the  Colossians  to  salute  Nymphas,  Avho  was  a  Laodicean.  If  he  had  written  a  parti- 
cular epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  he  would  have  saluted  Nymphas  rather  in  this 
epistle,  than  in  that  to  the  Colossians. 

3.  There  remains  a  third  explanation,  which  is  not  clogged  with 
the  preceding  difficulty,  namely,  that  Paul  meant  an  epistle,  which 
he  had  written  partly  but  not  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Laodiceans. 

This  epistle  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ej)licsians  ; 
because  Laodicea  was  a  church  within  the  circuit  of  tiic  church  at  Epliesus :  and  as 
Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of  Proconsular  Asia,  this  epistle  may  refer  to  the  whole 
province.^  But  it  is  most  probable  that  the  epistle  intended  by  Paul  is  that  wliich 
he  wrote  to  the  saints  ujid  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  ...  .at  Colosse  (Col.  i.  2.), 
and  for  the  following  reasons.     "  Laodicea  was  near  to  Colosse,  and  the  church 

'  An  English  Translation  of  the  forged  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans  is  given  itfra 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  I.  Sect.  ii.  §  iii.  7. 

-  Michaclis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  124 — 127.  Edwards  on  the  Perfection,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  470,  471.     Alber,  Ilcrmencutica  Novi  Tcstamcnti,  torn.  i.  pp.  23.3,  234. 
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there  was  evidently  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  from  philosophy  and  false  teachers 
as  that  at  Colosse.  The  counsels  in  this  epistle,  therefore,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  both.  In  1  Thess.  v.  27.  the  apostle  also  charges  tho.se  to  whom  that  epistle 
is  addressed  to  see  that  it  he  rend  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.  It  is  evident  that  the 
apostles  designed  that  the  letters  which  they  addressed  to  the  churches,  should  be 
read  also  by  others,  and  should  become  the  permanent  source  of  instruction  to  the 
friends  of  Christ." ' 

The  preceding  are  the  most  material  instances  which  hare  afforded 
occasion  for  the  supposition  that  Paul  wrote  epistles  which  are  now 
lost.  There  are  indeed  three  or  four  other  examples,  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  refer  to  lost  epistles ;  but  as  these  conjectures 
are  founded  on  misconceptions  of  the  Apostle's  meaning,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  adduce  them.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  NO  PART  OF  THE  New  TESTAMENT  IS  LOST,  and  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  has  descended  to  our  times  entire  and  un- 
corrupted. 


CHAP.  in. 

ON    THE    CREDIBILITY   OF    THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS. 
SECT.  I. 

DIRECT    EVIDENCES    OF    THE    CEEDIBILITV    OF    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAJIENTS. 

Satisfactory  as  the  preceding  considerations  are,  in  demonstrating 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  ancient  loritings,  yet  they 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  determine  their  credihility.  An 
author  may  write  of  eveiats  which  have  happened  in  his  time  and  in 
the  place  of  his  residence,  but  should  he  be  either  credulous  or  a 
fanatic,  or  should  we  have  reason  to  suspect  his  honesty,  his  evidence 
is  of  no  value.  In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  the  credibility  of  an 
avithor,  we  must  examine  more  closely  into  his  particular  character, 
and  inquire  whether  he  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  scrutinise  the 
truth,  and  honesty  enough  faithfully  to  relate  it  as  it  happened. 

That  the  histories  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are 
CREDIBLE  ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  as  great  a  regard  to  be  paid 
to  them,  as  is  due  to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  i-eputa- 
tion,  is  a  FACT,  for  the  truth  of  wliich  we  have  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  evidence  than  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  any  other  history. 
For  the  writers  of  these  books  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  which  they  relate,  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents  :  if  there  had 
been  any  falsehoods  in  the  accounts  of  such  transactions  as  were 
public  and  generally  known,  they  would  easily  have  been  detected  ; 
and  their  statements  are  confirmed  by  monuments  subsisting  to  this 

»  Barnes's  Notes  on  Col.  iv.  16.  (New  York,  1845.  p.  328.) 
I  4 
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very  day,  as  also  by  the  ^Yondel•ful  propagation  nud  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  The  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
AND  New  Testaments  had  a  perfect  KNowLEDaii  of  the  sub- 
jects WHICH  they  relate  ;  AND  THEIR  MORAL  CHARACTER, 
THOUGH  RIGIDLY  TRIED,  WAS  NEVER  IMPEACHED  BY  THEIR 
KEENEST  OPPONENTS. 

The  authors  of  these  books  were,  for  the  most  part,  contemporary 
with  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and 
concerning  which  they  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  acquiring  fidl  and 
satisfactory  information;  and  those  transactions  or  things  which  they 
did  not  see,  they  derived  from  the  most  certain  evidences,  and  drew 
from  the  purest  sources.  If  a  man  be  deemed  incompetent  to  record 
any  thing  but  that  which  he  sees,  history  is  altogether  useless  ;  but  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  certainty  is  attainable  on  events  of  whicli  we 
were  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  no  one  who  reads  these  pages  doubts 
the  signing  of  Magna  Cliarta,  or  the  battles  of  Agincourt  or  Waterloo, 
any  more  than  if  he  had  stood  by  and  seen  the  latter  fought,  and  the 
seal  actually  affixed  to  the  former.  We  owe  much  to  the  integrity 
of  others  ;  and  the  mutual  confidence,  on  which  society  is  founded, 
requires  with  justice  our  assent  to  thousands  of  events,  which  took 
place  long  before  we  were  born,  or  which,  if  contemporary  with  our- 
selves, were  transacted  at  some  remote  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Who  will  affirm  that  Kapin  or  Hume  were  incompetent  to  produce  a 
history,  which,  making  some  allowances  for  human  prejudices,  is 
worthy  the  confidence  and  the  credit  of  our  countrymen  ?  Yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was  the  witness  of  more  than  an  in- 
significant portion  of  his  voluminous  production.  But  if,  by  drawing 
from  pure  sources,  a  man  is  to  be  deemed  competent  to  relate  facts, 
of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-Avitness,  then  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  in 
those  particular  events  of  which  they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  but 
which  they  affirm  Avith  confidence,  are  intitled  to  ovxr  credit.' 

1.  Willi  regard  to  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  it  is  evident  from  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  INIoses  had  a  chief  concern  in  all  the  transactions  there  related, 
as  legislator  and  govei'nor  of  the  Jews. 

"  Moses  was  educated  in  the  Egyptian  court.  He  lived  many  years 
in  the  wilderness,  and  became,  doubtless,  intimately  conversant  with 
the  whole  Arabian  Peninsula.  He  docs  not  take  up  his  geographical 
notions  at  hearsay.  The  objects  which  he  describes  he  did  not  see 
Avith  the  hasty  glance  of  a  traveller,  but  Avith  the  practised  eye  of  a 
native."^  Every  thing  Avas  done  under  his  eye  and  cognisance;  so  that 
this  part  of  the  history,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy (which  Avas  added  by  a  later  Avriter),  may,  not  improperly, 
be  called  the  history  or  memoirs  of  his  life  and  times.  Pie  speaks  of 
himself,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  person ;  but  this  affords  no  ground  for 
suspecting  either  the  genuineness  of  his  Avritings  or  the  credibility  of 
their  author.     Xenophon,  Cajsar,  and  Josephus  Avritc  of  themselves 

*  Dr.  Collyci's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  553. 

*  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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in  the  third  person ;  yet  no  one  ever  questions  the  genuineness  or 
credibility  of  their  writings  on  that  account.  And  for  the  first  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  of  Genesis,  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
is  competent  to  the  relation  of  every  event,  and  that  he  had  sufficient 
authority  for  all  the  facts  therein  recorded.' 

In  like  manner,  the  authors  of  the  subsequent  historical  books,  as 
Joshua,  Samuel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  relate  the  transactions  of 
Avhich  they  were  witnesses ;  and  where  they  treat  of  events  prior  to 
their  own  times,  or  in  Avhich  they  did  not  actually  participate,  they 
derived  their  information  from  ancient  coeval  and  public  documents, 
with  such  care,  as  frequently  to  have  preserved  the  very  words  and 
phrases  of  their  authorities  ;  and  very  often  they  have  referred  to  the 
public  annals  which  they  consulted.  Moreover,  they  published  their 
writings  in  those  times  when  such  documents  and  annals  were  extant, 
and  might  be  appealed  to  by  their  readers ;  who  so  highly  approved 
of  their  writings,  and  recommended  them  to  posterity,  that  they 
Avere  preserved  with  more  care  than  the  more  ancient  and  coeval 
monuments,  which  \yere  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time.  *  So  also  the  pro- 
phets Isaiah,  Jei'cmiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others,  where  they 
relate  events  that  took  place  before  their  own  times,  derived  their 
narratives  of  them  from  the  authentic  documents  just  noticed;  but 
concerning  the  facts  that  occurred  in  their  own  times,  Avhich  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  relate  to  the  degeneracy,  corruption,  or  idolatry  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  reproved  for  those  crimes,  and  ui-ged 
them  to  repentance,  they  are  contemporary  and  native  witnesses. 
But,  supposing  the  authors  of  any  of  these  books,  —  as  those  of 
Joshua  and  Samuel,  —  were  not  known,  it  would  not  follow  (as 
some  have  objected)  that  because  it  was  anonymous,  it  was  therefore 
of  no  authority.  The  venerable  record,  called  Doomsday  Book^,  is 
anonymous,  and  Avas  compiled,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  years 
since,  from  various  surveys  (fragments  of  some  of  which  are  still 
extant)  ;  yet  it  is  received  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  matters 
of  fact  of  which  it  ti'eats;  and  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most 
precious  monument  illustrative  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  times.  If  this  book  has 
been  preserved  among  the  records  of  the  realm,  so  Avere  the  Jewish 
records,  several  of  Avhich  (as  the  books  of  Jasher,  Abijali,  Iddo,  Jehu, 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned)  are  expressly  cited.  The  books 
above  mentioned  are.  therefore  books  of  authority,  though  it  should 
be  admitted  that  they  Avcre  not  Avrltten  by  the  persons  Avhose  names 
they  bcar.^ 

'  See  pp.  50 — 57.  supra. 

*  Doomsday  Book  w:is  completed  a.d.  1086,  by  command  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

*  "  If  any  one  having  access  to  the  journals  of  the  lords  and  commons,  to  the  books  of 
the  treasury,  war  office,  privy  council,  and  other  public  documents,  should  at  this  day  write 
an  history  of  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second,  and  should  pul)lish  it  witlu)ut  his 
name,  would  any  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question  the 
authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  received  it  as  an 
authentic  book,  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  the  age  in  wliicli  he  lived?  This 
supposition  is  in  point.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  composed  from  the  records 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  they  have  been  received  as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  timC  in 
which  they  were  written  to  the  present  day.    Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous 
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2.  In  like  manner,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
contemporary  with  tlie  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  and  liad  suf- 
ficient means  of  acquiring  correct  information  concerning  them.  The 
chief  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  INIatthew,  John,  Peter, 
James,  and  Judc,  all  Jews  by  birth,  and  resident  at  Jerusalem,  the 
scene  of  the  history  which  they  relate.  They  Avere  all  the  immediate 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  eye-witnesses  of  his  miracles  as  well  as 
of  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  his  discoiu'ses  on  the  people. 
Paul,  it  is  true,  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  and  not  among  those  who  had 
been  the  friends  of  Jesus  and  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  actions ;  but 
he  had  lived  a  long  time  at  Jerusalem,  had  studied  theology  under 
Gamaliel  (a  Jewish  teacher  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute),  and 
diligently  employed  himself  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  Mark,  it  is  well  known,  composed  his  Gospel 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Peter,  and  Luke  composed  his 
Gospel  and  Acts  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Paul.  Their  his- 
tories, therefore,  are  of  as  great  authority  as  if  they  had  been  Avritten 
bv  the  above-mentioned  eye-witnesses.'  It  is  an  extraordinary  but 
sin<Tular  fact  that  no  history  since  the  commencement  of  the  world 
has  been  written  by  an  equal  number  of  contemporary  authors.  We 
consider  several  histories  as  authentic,  though  there  has  not  been 
transmitted  to  our  times  any  authentic  monument  in  writing,  of  equal 
antiquity' with  those  facts  of  Avhich  avc  are  fully  persuaded.  The 
history  of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  and  conqueror  of  Asia,  is 
not  attested  by  any  contemporary  author.  And  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  the  history  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  others,  of 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  though  it  has  been  written  by 
authors  who  were  not  witnesses  of  the  facts  therein  contained.  It  is 
exceedingly  rare,  when  the  facts  are  ancient,  to  have  well  circum- 
stantiated proofs  of  the  same  date  and  age. 

That  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  contemporaries 
with  the  events  which  they  have  related,  is  manifest  from  the  follow- 
in<T  considerations.  So  many  facts  and  circvmistances,  indeed  (not 
myths)  are  recorded,  that,  if  the  narrative  were  not  true,  they  might 
have  been  easily  confuted.  The  scenes  of  the  most  material  events 
are  not  laid  in  remote,  obscure,  or  unfrequented  places ;  the  time 
fixed  is  not  some  distant  age  ;  nor  is  the  account  given  obscure  and 
general.  The  facts  are  related  as  of  recent  occurrence,  some  of  them 
as  having  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  then  subject  to  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Roman  soldiers ;  others,  as 
havinfT  liappcned  at  Cacsarea ;  others,  in  cities  of  great  resort  in 
Syria,  and  elsewhere.     The   Gospels  are  a  history  of  no  obscure 

book,  wc  only  know  the  nnmc  of  its  editor;  the  New  Animal  Register  is  an  anonymous 
book;  the  Reviews  are  anonymous  books;  but  do  wc,  or  will  our  posterity,  esteem  tliesc 
books  as  of  no  authority?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at  present,  and  will  be 
received  in  after  ages,  as  authoritative  records  of  the  civil,  military,  and  literary  history  &f 
England,  and  of  Euroi)e.  So  little  foundation  is  tlurc  for  our  being  startled  liy  the  asser- 
tion, '  It  is  anonymous  and  without  authority.'"  Ep.  AVatson's  Apology,  in  answer  to 
Painc's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  36.  12mo.    London,  1820. 

'.  Sec  the  testimonies  of  Origen,  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Pnpias,  in  Dr. 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Ilistoiy,  part  ii.  chapters  38.  27.  22.  and  9. 
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person.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  subject  of  universal  curiosity ;  lie 
preached  and  wrought  miracles  in  the  prese  nee  of  thousands,  and  was 
frequently  attended  by  great  numbers  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
characters.  When  the  high  priest  interrogated  him  concerning  h.is 
disciples  and  doctrine,  he  answered,  "  I  spake  openly  to  the  world ;  I 
ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple,  Avhither  the  Jews 
always  resort,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing"  (John  xvlii.  20.); 
and  he  appealed  to  those  Avho  had  heard  him  for  the  publicity  of  liis 
conduct.  Botli  Jews  and  Gentiles  severely  scrutinised  his  character 
and  conduct ;  and  he  was  ultimately  put  to  death  publicly,  and 
during  a  solemn  festival,  when  the  Jews  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem. 
While  the  principal  facts,  related  in  the  Gospels,  were  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  their  countrymen,  the  four  evangelists  published  tlieir 
several  memoirs  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  relatinfr  his 
miraculous  operations,  they  mention  the  time,  the  place,  the  persons 
concerned,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  healed  or  raised  from 
the  dead.  They  delivered  their  histories  to  the  people  among  whom 
he  had  lived,  while  that  generation  was  alive  who  beheld  the  scenes 
Avhich  they  had  described.  Now  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  sufficiently  able  and  willing  to  detect  falsehoods,  if  there 
had  been  any,  in  these  publications ;  their  credit  Avas  at  stake,  and 
for  their  own  vindication,  it  was  incumbent  on  those  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  persecuted  his  disciples,  to  contradict  their  testimony,  if 
any  part  of  it  had  been  false.  But  no  attempt  teas  ever  made  to  con- 
tradict or  to  refute  such  testimony  ;  on  the  contrary  (as  is  shown  in  a 
subsequent  page '),  It  is  confirmed  by  the  historical  testimony  of 
adversaries,  and  consequently  the  circumstantiality  of  the  evangelical 
historians  establishes  their  credibility.  The  same  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  like  the  Gospels,  were  published 
in  the  place  and  among  the  people  where  the  facts  recorded  Avere 
transacted,  and  wei'e  attested  by  those  who  opposed  Christianity. 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem, 
AND  WE  CANNOT  DENY  IT."      (Acts  iv.   16.) 

II.  Secondly.     If  there  had  been  any  falsehoods  in  the 

ACCOUNTS  OF  SUCH  TRANSACTIONS  AS  WERE  PUBLIC  AND  GENE- 
RALLY KNOWN,  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  EASILY  DETECTED  :  FOR 
THES^ACCOUNTS  WERE  PUBLISHED  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  WIT- 
NESSED THE  EVENTS  WHICH  THE  HISTORIANS  RELATED.  BuT  NO 
SUCH  DETECTION  EVER  WAS  OR  COULD  BE  MADE  IN  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  OlD  AND  NeW  TESTAMENTS. 

1.  In  fact,  we  cannot  charge  Moses  with  having  asserted  false- 
lioods  in  the  writings  which  bear  his  name,  without  charging  him  with 
being  the  greatest  knave  as  Avell  as  the  most  Avlcked  impostor  that 
ever  lived.  The  injustice  and  impossibility  of  such  cliarges  as  these 
(which,  however,  the  impugners  of  the  Scriptures  persist  in  asserting, 
regardless  of  the  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary),  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

[i.]  It  is  almost  incredible  that  so  great  an  impostor  as  Moses 
'  See  §  2.  of  the  following  section,  pp.  162 — 188.  infra. 
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must  have  been,  if  he  had  asserted  such  falsehoods,  could  have  giveu 
to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he  did ;  Avhich  not  only  does  not 
allow  of  the  smallest  sins,  but  also  condemns  every  evil  thought  and 
every  criminal  desire.  This  at  least  must  be  conceded,  that  no  im- 
postor has  ever  yet  been  seen,  who  enacted  such  excellent  laws  as 
Moses  did. 

[ii.]  As  jSIoscs  did  not  impose  upon  others,  so  neither  was  he  im- 
posed upon  himself;  in  other  words,  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast 
(that  is,  one  labouring  imder  the  reflex  influence  of  a  heated  imagi- 
nation), nor  a  dupe  to  the  imposition  of  others.  This  will  be  evident 
from  a  brief  view  of  his  early  education  and  apparent  temi^er  of 
mind. 

Moses  was  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  Egypt,  wbicli  country  (we  know  from 
profane  writers)  was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  all  the  learning  in  the  then  known 
world  ;  and  though  we  cannot,  at  this  distant  period,  ascertain  all  the  particulars  of 
which  that  learning  consisted,  yet  we  are  told  that  he  learned  arithmetic,  geometry, 
rhythm,  harmony,  medicine,  music,  philosophy  as  taught  by  hieroglypliics,  astro- 
nomy, and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  in  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  wont 
to  be  instructed.  Kow  the  effects  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  philusoi)hy  are  very 
seldom  either  enthusiasm  or  superstition.  Such  knowledge,  in  an  age  when  it  was 
exclusively  confined  to  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt,  might  admirably  qualify  a 
man  to  make  dupes  of  others,  but  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  the  possesstu- 
himself  an  enthusiast;  though,  for  the  purposes  of  deception,  he  might  affect  to  view 
his  own  experiments  in  the  light  of  miraculous  interpositions  from  heaven.  ]\Iore- 
over,  the  Hebrew  legislator  was  brought  up  in  all  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  a 
splendid  court,  which  is  obviously  very  far  from  being  favourable  to  enthusiasm  ; 
and  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  describes  himself  to  have  received  his  com- 
mission, was  not  tliat  of  an  enthusiast.  The  history  of  past  ages  shows  us  that  an 
enthusiast  sees  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  objections,  no  probabilities  of  disappoint- 
ment in  any  thing  he  wishes  to  undertake.  ^Vith  him  the  conviction  of  a  divine 
call  is  sufficient  to  silence  every  rational  argument.  But  no  such  precipitate  for- 
wardness or  rash  confidence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  Moses  ;  on  tiie  contrary, 
we  may  plainly  observe  in  him  a  A'ery  strong  degree  of  reluctance  to  undertake  tlie 
office  of  liberating  the  Israelites  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  Repeatedly  did  he 
retpiest  to  be  excused  from  the  ungrateful  task,  and  start  every  difficulty  and  ob- 
jection, which  the  wit  of  man  can  imagine.  "  First,  he  asks,  Who  am  I  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  sliould  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israd  out  of 
EgyplV  (Exod.  iii.  11.)  Next  he  urges.  When  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  Tlie  God  of  i/our  fithos  hath  sent  me  unto  j/ou,  and  they 
shall  say  unto  me,  Wtiut  is  his  name  ?  What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  (Exod.  iii.  13.) 
Then  he  oh]ccis.  Behold,  they  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice ;  for  they 
will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared  unto  thee.  (E.xod.  iv.  1.)  Afterwards  his 
plea  is,  O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eUnpient,  neither  heretofore,  nor  since  iliou  hast  spoken 
to  thy  servant;  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue.  (Exod.  iv.  W»)  At 
length,  when  all  his  objections  are  over-ruled,  he  fairly  owns  his  utter  dislike  of  the 
task,  and  beseeches  God  to  a])point  another.  O  my  Lord,  send  I  pray  thee  by  the 
hand  of  him  whom  thou  wilt  send.  (Exod.  iv.  13.)"  This  reluctance  is  unaccount- 
able on  the  supposition  tliat  Moses  was  a  discontented  and  impatient  enthusiast; 
but  it  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  wc  allow  him  to  have  been  free  from  that  mental 
disorder,  as  the  wIkjIc  of  his  conduct,  together  with  the  sonnd  moral  feeling,  and 
the  deep  political  wisdom  that  pervade  his  code  of  laws,  proclaim  him  to  have 
been.* 

[iii.]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  have  imposed  on 
the  Israelites  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously  false,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict  him. 

'  Fabcr's  Ilorsc  Mosaicic,  vol.  i.  pp.  210 — 224.  in  which  the  topics,  above  briefly  noticed, 
arc  treated  at  length  with  great  force  of  argument. 
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For  be  relates  fiicts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  urges  the  reality  and  truth  of  those  facts  upon  tliem  as 
motives  to  believe  and  obey  the  new  religion,  wiiich  he  introduced  among  them  :  Ye 
KNOW  this  d(iy,  says  he, /or  1  speak  not  unto  your  children  ivhich  have  not  known  them; 
and  after  relating  a  number  of  awful  events,  he  concludes  by  saying,  for  your  j;yes 
have  seen  all  these  great  acts  of  the  Lord  ivhich  he  did.  (Deut.  xi.  2 — 7.)  Is  it 
likely  that  Moses  could  have  established  his  authority  among  the  Israelites  (who  on 
many  occasions  rebelled  against  him),  by  relating  that  he  had  performed  various 
miracles  in  their  behalf  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  that  they 
had  see?t  rivers  turned  into  blood, — frogs  filling  the  houses  of  the  Egyptians, — 
their  fields  destroyed  by  hail  and  locusts,  —  their  lands  covered  with  darkness,  — 
their  first-born  slain  in  one  night,  —  the  Red  Sea  Ibrming  a  wall  for  the  Israelites, 
but  oveiwhelming  their  enemies,  — a  pillar  of  a  cloud  and  of  fire  conducting  them, 
—  manna  falling  from  heaven  for  their  food,  —  the  earth  opening  and  destroying 
his  opponents,  —  if  all  these  things  had  been  fiilse?  The  facts  and  events  related 
by  mioses  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  imposition;  and, 
by  appealing  to  his  adversaries,  who  witnessed  the  transactions  he  records,  he  has 
given  the  world  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  his  veracity  as  an  historian,  and 
also  of  his  divine  commission.  Indeed,  if  Moses  had  not  been  directed  and  sup- 
ported by  supernatural  aid,  and  by  a  divine  commission,  his  attempt  to  release  the 
Israelitish  nation  from  their  servitude  in  Egypt  must  have  been  characterised  by  no 
otlier  term  than  adventurous  folly  ;  and  all  his  subsequent  proceedings  must,  in 
any  other  view  of  the  i'act,  be  regarded  as  imprudent  and  insane.^ 

[iv.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end,  or  with  what  view,  Moses 
could  have  invented  all  these  things.  Was  it  to  acquire  glory  or 
riches  ?  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sought  either  riches  or  profit. 
Though  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  aggrandising  his  family,  he 
left  not  to  his  own  children  any  ofl&ce  of  honour  or  emolument ;  and, 
on  his  decease,  he  appointed  an  individual  from  another  tribe  to  be 
the  general  who  was  to  conduct  the  Israelites  into  the  promised  land. 
On  the  contrary,  his  Avritings  are  marked  by  the  strictest  veracity, 
candour,  and  impartiality. 

If  we  consider  those  apologists  for  themselves,  who  have  left  us 
memoirs  of  their  own  lives,  we  shall  find  in  most  of  them  an  am- 
bitious display  of  those  moral  virtues,  by  which  they  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  they  lose  no  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  purity  of 
their  designs,  and  the  integrity  of  their  practice.  The  rest  may  do 
this  with  less  pomp  and  affectation  ;  they  may  preserve  a  modesty  in 
the  language,  and  a  decent  reserve  in  the  air  and  cast  of  their  narra- 
tion ;  still,  however,  the  same  purpose  is  discoverable  in  all  these 
w^riters,  whether  they  openly  proclaim  or  nicely  suggest  and  insinuate 
their  own  importance.  When  men  are  actuated  by  a  strong  desire  of 
appearing  in  the  fairest  light  to  others,  it  unavoidably  breaks  out  in 
some  shape  or  other,  and  all  the  indirect  ways  of  address  cannot 
conceal  it  from  the  intelligent  observer.  This  remark  we  see  exem- 
plified in  Xenophon  and  Julius  Ctcsar,  two  of  the  most  extraordinary 
persons  of  the  pagan  world.      They  thought  fit  to  record  their  owix 

'  Sec  this  argument  fully  considored  and  illustrated  in  M.  du  Vois^in's  Autorite  dcs 
Livrc'S  de  iMoyse,  pp.  157  —  1C9  ;  and  in  Mr.  Bryant's  Dissertation  on  the  Divine  Mission 
of  Moses,  forniinp;  the  fourth  part  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians (pp.  17.0 — 274.),  London,  1810.  8vo.  ]M.  Cellericr  has  also  collected  many  circum- 
stances in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Moses  (some  few  of  wliieli  are  similar  to  those  above 
stated),  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  conlirm  his  credibility  as  a  write^•,  besides  affording 
a  strong  evidence  of  his  divine  mission.  De  I'Origiuc  .\uthcutiquc  et  Divine  dc  I'Ancieu 
Testament,  pp.  181—221.     Geneve,  1826,  12mo. 
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acts  and  achievements,  and  have  done  it  with  that  air  of  neglect  and 
unpretending  simj)licity,  which  has  heen  the  wonder  of  mankind. 
Yet,  through  all  this  apparent  indifference,  every  one  sees  the  real 
drift  of  these  elahorate  volumes ;  every  one  sees  that  they  are  com- 
posed in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  the  highest  opinion,  not  only  of  their 
abilities  as  generals,  but  also  of  their  justice,  generosity,  and  bene- 
volence, and,  in  shoi-t,  of  the  moral  qualities  of  their  respective 
authors.  It  evidently  appears  that  they  designed  to  be  their  own 
panegyrists ;  though  none  but  such  men  could  have  executed  that 
design  in  so  successful  and  inolfensive  a  manner.  But,  however 
accomplished  these  great  men  were,  can  we  doubt  but  that  many 
exceptionable  steps  were  taken  by  them  in  the  affairs  they  managed  ? 
that  on  some  occasions,  their  prudence  failed  them,  and  their  virtue 
in  others  ?  that  their  counsels  and  measures  were  conducted,  at 
times,  with  too  little  honesty  or  too  much  passion  ?  Yet,  in  vain 
shall  we  look  for  any  thing  of  this  sort  in  their  large  and  particular 
histories.  There,  all  is  fair,  judicious,  and  well  advised;  every  thing 
speaks  the  virtuous  man  and  able  commander,  and  the  obnoxious  pas- 
sages are  either  suppressed,  or  they  are  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
honour  to  their  relatoi's.' 

But  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  authors  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  no 
traces  of  their  thus  eulogising  themselves.  They  narrate  their  story 
unambitiously,  and  without  art.  We  find  in  it  no  exaggerations  of 
what  may  be  thought  praiseworthy  in  themselves  ;  no  oblique  en- 
comiums on  their  own  best  qualities  or  actions  ;  no  com})lacent  airs 
in  the  recital  of  Avhat  may  reflect  honour  on  their  own  characters ; 
no  studied  reserve  and  refinement  in  the  turn  and  language  of  their 
history. 

More  particiiLirly,  with  respect  to  Moses,  whom  we  find  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  with  very  higii  encomiums,  we  see  him  taking  no  advantage  of  his  situation 
or  talents,  or  placing  them  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of  view.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  takes  very  particular  notice  of  his  own  infirmities,  as  his  want  of  eloquence, 
and  lieing  slow  of  speech  (Exod.  iv.  10.);  of  his  impatience  (Numb.  xi.  10.);  his 
unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12.)  ;  his  rebelling  against  the  commandment  of  God,  for  which 
he  was  excluded  from  entering  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxvii.  14.);  of  his  great 
anger  (Exod.  xi.  8.)  ;  and  of  his  being  very  wroth.  (Num.  xvi.  15.)  He  takes 
notice  of  his  repeated  declining  of  the  measures  to  which  he  was  called  ^,  and 
ascribes  the  new  modelling  of  the  government  to  Jethro's  advice,  and  not  to  his 
own  wisdom  and  policy.  In  short,  he  sj^ares  neither  himself,  nor  his  people,  nor 
their  ancestors  the  patriarchs,  nor  his  own  family  or  relatives. 

"  Of  the  patriarchs  he  speaks  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  did  not  gratify  the  vanity 
of  his  countrymen,  but  such  as  nuist  most  severely  wound  tlieir  national  pride  :  he 
ranks  some  of  their  ancestors  very  high  indeed,  as  worsiiipj)ers  of  the  true  God,  and 
observers  of  his  will,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  world  rapidly  degenerating  into  idolatry  ; 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  (Joseph  perhaps  excejited)  of  whom  he  docs  not  lecount 
many  weaknesses,  which  a  zealous  partisan  would  have  been  careful  to  suppress  ; 
and  to  many  he  imputes  great  crimes,  which  he  never  attempts  to  palliate  or  dis- 
guise. In  this  point,  the  advocates  of  infidelity  may  be  appealed  to  as  judges ;  they 
dwell  upon  the  weaknesses  and  crimes  of  the  patriarchs  with  great  triumi)h  ;  let 
them  not  deny,  then,  that  the  Scri[)ture  account  of  tliem  is  impaitial  and  true  in  all 
its  points,  good  as  well  as  bad ;  and  we  fear  not  but  it  will  be  easily  proved,  that 

'  Bp.  Ilurd's  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  179.  181. 
'  See  the  passages  given  in  p,  124.  supra. 
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notwithstanding  their  weaknesses  and  even  crimes,  they  were  upon  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  human  mind  in  that  age,  characters 
not  unVorthy  of  pardon  and  acceptance  with  God,  and  fit  instruments  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  divine  dispensations.  Of  the  Jewish  nation  in  general,  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch  speaks,  it  may  be  said,  not  only  impartially,  but  even  severely  ; 
he  does  not  conceal  the  weakness  and  obscurity  of  their  first  origin,  that  '  a  S^'rian 
ready  to  perish  was  their  father ;' ^  nor  their  long  and  degrading  slavery  in  Egypt  : 
their  frequent  murmurings  and  criminal  distrust  of  God,  notwithstanding  his  many 
interpositions  in  their  fixvour  ;  their  criminal  apostacy,  rebellion,  and  resolution  to 
return  to  Egypt,  first,  when  they  erected  the  golden  calf  at  Mount  Sinai^;  and 
next,  on  the  return  of  the  spies  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  were  so  afraid 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  durst  not  attack  them^;  he  repeatedly  reproaches  the 
people  with  these  crimes,  and  loads 'them  with  the  epithets  of  stiff-necked,  rebellious, 
and  idolatrous*  :  he  inculcates  upon  them  most  emphatically,  that  it  was  not  for 
their  own  righteousness  that  God  gave  them  possession  of  the  promised  land  :  he 
declares  to  them  his  conviction,  that  in  their  prosperity  they  would  again  *  relapse 
into  their  rebellions  and  idolatries,  and  imitate  the  foul  vices  of  those  nations  whom 
God  had  driven  out  from  before  them  for  these  very  crimes.  Here  again  we  may 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  infidels:  they  triumph  in  the  apostacies  and  crimes  of 
the  Jews,  and  represent  them  as  totally  unworthy  the  divine  protection  and  regard; 
surely  then  they  must  confess,  that  the  historian  who  has  thus  described  them  is 
strictly  impartial ;  and  that  as  he  has  concealed  nothing  that  would  disgrace,  we 
may  also  be  confident  that  he  has  feigned  nothing  to  exalt  his  countrymen  ;  and  ad- 
mitting this,  we  may  easily  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  crimes  and  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Jews,  it  was  yet  not  unworthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  them  as 
tlie  medium  of  preserving  the  worship  of  the  true  God  amidst  an  idolatrous  world, 
and  of  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  pure  and  universal  religion. 

"Tiie  impni-tiality  of  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  not  less  remarkable  in  the 
mode  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  nearest  relations  and  connections  of  the  Jewish 
Lawgiver.  His  brother^  Aaron  is  related  to  have  been  engiiged  in  the  great  crime 
of  setting  up  the  golden  calf,  to  have  joined  with  his''  sister  Miriam  in  an  unjusti- 
fiable attack  on  the  authority  of  Closes,  and  to  have  offended  God  so  much,  that  he 
was  excluded  from  the  promised  land  ;  and  the^  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron  are  re- 
lated to  have  been  miraculously  put  to  death  by  God  himself,  in  consequence  of 
their  violating  the  ritual  law.  The  tribe  and  kindred  of  the  lawgiver  are  not  repre- 
sented as  exempt  from  the  criminal  rebellion  of  the  Jews  on  the  return  of  the  twelve 
spies  :  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  alone  had  opposed  it,  were  of  different  tribes,  one 
of  Juduh,  and  tiie  other  of  Ephraim.  In  a  word,  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Pentateuch  exalts  the  character  of  any  of  the  near  relatives  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
except  only  in  the  instance  of'^  Phinehas  the  grandson  of  Aaron  ;  who,  for  his  zeal 
in  restraining  and  punishing  the  licentiousness  and  idolatry  into  which  the  Midi- 
anitish  women  had  seduced  his  countrymen,  was  rewarded  by  the  high  priesthood 
being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  Of  the  family  of  the  legislator  we  are  told 
nothing,  but  that  his '°  father-in-law  Jethro  was  a  wise  man,  who  suggested  to 
Moses  some  regulations  of  utility  ;  that  his^^  wife  was  an  ^Ethiopian  woman,  and  as 
sucli  the  object  of  contempt  and  opposition  even  to  his  own  brother  and  sister  ;  and 
that  he  had  two  sons,  of  whom,  or  their  families,  the  history  takes  no  notice  ;  so 
that  nothing  about  them  is  known,  but  that  they  were  undistinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Levitical  tribe.  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  embellishments  of 
fiction  or  the  exaggerations  of  vanity !  How  strongly  does  it  carry  with  it  the 
appearance  of  humility  and  truth!  "  ^- 

The  preceding  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  writers 
who  succeeded  Moses ;  and  who  exhibit  every  mark  of  integrity  in 
their  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  writing.     They  relate  facts 

*  Dcut.  xxvi.  5  *  Exod.  xxxii.  *  Numb.  xiii.  and  xiv. 

*  Vide  in  particular  Deut.  ix.  also  Exod.  xxxii.  *  Vide  Dcut.  xxxi. 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  '  Numb.  xii.  *  Numb.  iii.  4.  and  Levit.  x.  1 — 7, 

*  Numb.  XXV.  7 — 13.  "*  Exod.  xviii.  "  Numb.  xii.  1. 
'*  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  54 — 57. 
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with  the  utmost  simplicity.  They  appear  to  have  no  sccuhxr  in- 
terest in  view  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  that  they  could  possibly  be 
under  any  such  influence.  On  the  contrary,  they  exposed  themselves 
to  many  disadvantages.  In  relating  the  most  wonderful  facts,  they 
make  no  apologies.  They  use  no  panegyric.  There  is  nothing  like 
flattery  or  reserve  in  their  narrations,  or  their  addresses.  "  Their 
own  frailties  and  follies,  and  the  misconduct  of  their  greatest  heroes 
and  sovereigns,  are  recorded  with  singular  and  unexampled  fidelity. 
They  offer  no  palliation  of  their  conduct ;  they  conceal  nothing  ;  they 
alter  nothing,"  however  disgraceful  to  the  Hebrew  worthies  and  to 
the  Hebrew  nation.  No  candid  reader  can  peruse  their  writings 
attentively,  without  observing  that  this  is  a  just,  though  imperfect 
representation  of  their  character ;  nor  can  any  one  suppose  that  men 
of  such  a  character  would  wish  to  deceive  their  readers.  And  would 
the  transactions  recorded  by  them  have  been  received  as  true  by 
those  who  had  the  best  means  and  o})portunities  of  examining  the 
truth  of  them,  if  they  had  not  really  and  truly  taken  place  ? 

2.  Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  Avritings  of  the  Evange- 
lists and  Apostles  contained  in  the  New  Testament;  and  we  shall  see 
their  credibility  established  upon  evidence  equally  conclusive  with 
that  adduced  for  the  Old  Testament.     For, 

[i.]  The  actions,  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
of  that  description,  that  they  COULD  NOT  liave  been  recorded,  if  they 
had  not  been  true. 

Independently  of  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ  (which  are  fully  inves- 
tigated in  a  subsequent  chapter^),  "  his  general  conduct,  as  described  by  the  evan- 
gelists, is  that  of  a  person  surpassing  both  in  wisdom  and  in  goodness  the  most 
perfect  character  that  was  ever  drawn  by  Roman  or  by  Grecian  elorpience.  The 
character  of  our  Saviour,  as  represented  by  the  evangelist:',  is  not  drawn  in  n  formal 
manner,  exliibiting  at  one  view  the  various  qualities  of  which  that  character  is 
composed.  The  character  of  our  Saviour  must  be  learnt  by  comparing  the  facts 
recorded  of  him,  with  the  situatioris  in  wiiich  he  was  ])laced,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  acted.  This  comparison  cxlilbits  unshaken  fortitude  in  the  severest 
trials,  calmness  undisturbed  by  provocation,  kindness  returned  for  injury,  and 
dignity  maintained  inviolate  through  every  action  of  his  life.  Nor  is  the  wisdom 
and  tiie  judgment  displayed  on  every  trying  occasion  less  conspicuous  in  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Saviour.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  the  gratluai  unfbUling  of  a 
scheme  for  the  geneial  welfare  of  mankind,  a  scheme  uniform  and  consistent  in  all 
its  parts,  yet  misunderstood  atfirnt  by  tlie  aposthjs  tiiemselvcs,  as  being  opposeil  to 
the  general  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  Facts  of  this  descri|)tion  could  not  liave  been 
invented  by  the  apostles.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  tiie  twelve  apostles  were, 
thon<_d»  adecjuate  to  the  office  of  recording  what  tiiey  iiad  seen  and  iieard,  were  in- 
capalile  of  faljricating  a  series  of  actions  wiiich  constitute  the  most  exalted  c!ia- 
racter  that  ever  existed  upon  eartli.  If  tlie  learning  and  tlie  ingenuity  of  Plato  or 
Xenoplion  mii.dit  hav(!  enabled  them  to  diaw  a  ]iictui-e  of  Socrates  more  excellent 
than  tiie  original  itself,  it  was  not  in  the  ])<)wcr  of  unlettered  Jews  to  give  ideal 
j)erfection  to  a  character,  wiiich  was  itself  imperfect,  and  to  sustain  that  ideal  per- 
fection, as  in  a  dramatic  representation,  through  a  series  of  imaginary  events.  In- 
deed it  is  highly  pi-obalile,  that  fhe  apostles  and  evangelists  were  uotto/iol/i/  aware 
of  that  jyerfection  which  they  tiiemselves  have  descrdicd.  For  that  perfection  is 
not  contained  in  any  foiinal  jianegyric,  expressive  of  the  writer's  opinion,  and  indi- 
cating that  opinion  to  the  reader.  It  is  known  only  by  comparison  andby  inference. 
We    are   reduced,  therefore,   to    this  dilemma: — either   the   actions,  wiiich    are 

'  Sec  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  II.  pp.  203—270.  infra. 
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ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  are  truly  ascribed  to  him;  or  actions  have  been  invcnied 
lor  a  purpose,  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably  not  aware,  and 
applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the  inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when 
we  further  consider  that  the  plan  developed  by  those  facts  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  notion  of  the  Jews,  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  we  must  believe  in  .what 
was  wholly  impossible,  if  we  believe,  that  unlettered  Jews  could  have  invented 
them."  ^ 

[ii.]  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  facts  tohich  they  have 
recorded.     This  will  appeal'  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

(1.)  They  were  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  attested, 
and  on  which  the  Chi'istian  religion  is  founded. 

Their  testimony  did  not  relate  to  certain  abstract  points,  in  forming  a  judgment 
of  which  they  might  have  been  misled  by  the  sophistry  of  others,  or  have  erred 
through  their  own  inadvertence  and  incapacity  ;  nor  to  events  which  had  happened 
before  their  birth,  or  in  a  distant  region  of  the  earth,  concerning  wliich,  therefore, 
tliey  might  have  received  false  information.  It  respected  facts  which  they  had 
witnessed  with  their  eyes  and  witii  their  ears.  They  had  lived  with  Christ  during 
his  ministry,  they  had  heard  his  discourses,  and  seen  his  wonderful  works,  and  con- 
sequently received  them  on  the  testimony  of  their  own  senses.  They  all  had  the 
same  knowledge,  and  in  the  same  degree,  and  they  agree  in  the  same  essential 
testimony.  Now  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  whole 
universe.  Contemporary  authors  themselves  rarely  see  the  facts  which  they  relate ; 
tiiey  are  often  in  a  distant  country  from  that  in  which  the  event  happened,  and 
are  informed  of  it  only  by  public  reports,  which  are  seldom  faithful  in  all  points. 
And  their  want  of  exactness  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  may  undertake  to  com- 
pare the  relations  of  dilVerent  though  contemporary  writers.'^  If,  indeed,  it  hap- 
pens that  an  author  be  at  the  same  time  both  historian  and  witness  ;  —  that  he  has 
accompanied  the  prince  or  general  whose  actions  he  relates,  (as  Polybius,  the  histo- 
rian, accompanied  the  illustrious  Roman  general  Scipio,)  —  that  he  has  been  his 
particular  confidant,  and  has  participated  in  his  deliberations  and  councils  ;  —  in 
such  a  case  we  set  a  high  value  upon  his  memoirs ;  and  shoidd  consider  it  an  act  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  a  want  of  common  honesty,  to  call  them  in  question  or  doubt 
them,  without  solid  proofs,  even  though  such  a  writer's  testimony  be  ,?ui^Ze.  Further, 
we  likewise  highly  value  histories  written  by  generals  or  princes^,  who  relate  their 
own  actions  with  an  air  of  sincerity  and  modesty,  which  leaves  an  appearance  of 
probability  in  their  writings,  though  otherwise  their  testimony  might  naturally  be 
suspected. 

What  then  must  we  think  of  the  joint  testimony  of  so  many  historians,  who  relate 
niithing  but  what  they  saw  with  their  eyes,  who  were  present  at  all  the  transactif)ns, 
who  heard  each  particular,  and  are  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  history  which 
they  have  written  ?  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  persons  who  write,  as  one  of  them 
does,  in  the  following  manner: — "  That"  says  he,  ^^  which  was  from  the  beginning" 
(of  Christ's  ministry),  ^^  which  we  have  heard,   which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 

and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of  life"  (Christ  and  his  Gospel) 

^'' that  which  lue  have  seen  and  heard,  declare  loe  unto  you?"  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  If 
Plato  has  been  deemed  a  competent  witness,  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  com- 
pose the  biographical  account  of  his  master  Socrates,  and  of  his  discourses  in  prison 
before  he  drank  of  the  poisoned  bowl,  because  he  was  present  on  those  occasions  ; 
or,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own  times,  if  Mr.  Boswell  is  considered  as  a  competent 
witness  to  compose  the  life  of  the  illustrious  English  moralist  Dr.  Johnson,  because 
he  was  present  at  most  of  the  conversations,  &c.  which  he  has  related  ;  or,  if  Sir 

'  W\t.  Marsh's  Lcrturcs,  part  vi.  pp.  71 — 73, 

-  Witn(>ss  the  contradictory  statements,  in  numerous  particulars,  puhlished  by  various 
Frencli,  German,  and  English  writers,  relative  to  the  momentous  transactions  of  the 
campaigns  of  1812—1814. 

^  8nch  arc  Xcnoplion's  History  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  and  Caesar's 
Commentaries  on  tlie  Wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  among  the  ancients;  and,  among 
the  mo<leriis,  the  ArclnUiko  Charles  of  Austria's  Principles  of  Strategy,  or  the  Science  of 
War,  as  opposed  to  ISIilitavy  Tactics,  or  the  Art  of  War,  in  which  he  has  given  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  1790,  in  Germany. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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William  Forbes  be  considered  a  competent  witness  for  writing  the  life  of  the  acute 
detector  of  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  Dr.  Beattie  ;  or  Mr.  Hayley,  for  the  life  of  the 
amiable  poet  Cowper,  because  they  knew  them  intimately,  conversed  and  corre- 
sponded Avith  them,  and  had  authentic  information  from  the  friends  and  corre- 
spondents of  the  eminent  men  whose  lives  they  have  written  ;  surely  the  evan- 
gelical historians  were  equally  competent  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  have 
related ! 

(2.)  Moreover,  thej"  were  not  enthusiasts  or  fanatics. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  are,  a  blind  credulity,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  its  subject  is  led  to  imagine  himself  always  to  be  the  favourite  of 
Heaven,  and  actuated  by  divine  inspiration  ;  —  disorder  and  contradiction  in  the 
religious  system  projjosed  by  the  enthusiast;  —  and  obscurity  and  absurdity  in  his 
exposition  of  it,  accompanied  with  dictatorial  positiveuess,  rccpiiring  an  imjilicit 
credence  of  his  pi-etensions,  or  at  least  on  grounds  as  vain  and  delusive  as  those 
which  have  satisfied  himself;  —  a  morose,  unsocial,  and  severe  system  of  morality  ; 

and  contempt  of  all  written  revelation.     But  none  of  these  characteristics  is  to 

be  traced  in  the  character  or  writings  of  the  apostles.  They  became  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  Clirist  upon  rational  conviction, — not  ujion  internal  persuasion  alone,  but 
on  the  irrefragable  evidence  of  clear  and  stupendous  miracles,  proofs  submitted  to 
their  si-nses,  and  approved  by  their  reason,  which  enthusiasm  could  not  have  coun- 
terfeited, and  never  would  have  required  ;  and  at  every  step  of  their  progress,  as 
their  faith  was  called  to  signalise  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new  trials,  it 
was  fortified  by  new  proofs.  The  slowness  and  caution  with  wiiich  the  apostles 
received  the  fiict  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead  fully  exempt  them 
from  all  suspicion  of  being  the  dupes  of  delusion  and  credulity.  Throughout  their 
various  writings,  the  utmost  impartiality,  sobriety,  modesty,  and  humility  prevail. 
In  the  most  frank  and  artless  manner  they  do  that  which  enthusiasts  never  do  ; 
they  record  their  own  mistakes,  follies,  and  faults,  and  those  of  very  serious  mag- 
nitude, acknowledged  to  be  such  by  themselves,  and  severely  censured  by  their 
]\Iaster.  No  example  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  no  other  such  example  in  the  whole  history  of  man.  Enthusiasts 
also,  in  all  their  preaching  and  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  pour  out  with 
eagerness  the  dictates  of  passion  and  imagination  ;  and  never  attempt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facts  or  arguments,  on  which  reason  delights  to  rest.  Strong 
pictures,  vehement  effusions  of  passion,  violent  exclamations,  loudly  vociferated 
and  imperiously  enjoined  as  objects  of  implicit  fiiith  and  obedience,  constitute  the 
sum  and  substance  of  their  addresses  to  mankind.  They  themselves  believe,  be- 
cause they  believe,  and  know,  because  they  know  ;  their  conviction,  instead  of  being 
(as  it  ought  to  be)  the  result  of  evidence,  is  the  result  of  feeling  merely.  If  any 
one  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  they  are  in  an  error,  by  reasoning,  facts,  and 
proofs,  they  regard  him  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  for  weakly  oi))iosing 
his  twilight  probabilities  to  their  noonday  certainty,  and  for  preposterously  labour- 
ing to  illumine  the  sun  with  a  taper,  llow  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  conduct  of 
the  apostles !  "When  a  proof  of  their  mission  or  doctrine  was  required  of  them, 
they  appealed  instantly  and  invariably  to  arguments,  facts,  and  miracles.  Tliese 
convinced  mankind  then,  and  they  produce  the  same  conviction  noiu.  Tlic  lapse  of 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  has  detected  them  in  no  error,  and  in  no  degree 
enfeebled  their  strength.  Their  discourses  were  then,  and  are  now,  the  most  noble, 
rational,  and  satisfactory  discourses  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  ever  witnessed 
by  mankind.  There  is  not  one  single  instance  in  them  all,  in  which  belief  is 
demanded  on  any  other  groun<ls  than  these ;  and  on  these  gi-ounds  it  is  always 
rightfully  demanded  ;  but  on  these  grounds  it  is  never  demanded  by  enthusiasts. 
There  is  .not  in  the  world  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  preaching  of  enthusiasts,  than 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Further,  the  style  of  fanatics  is  always  obscure,  arrogant,  and 
violent.     The  style  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  very  reverse  of  this. 

The  utmost  harmony  exists  through  every  part  of  the  .system  of  religion  incul- 
cated by  its  autliors.  The  histtn-ical  books  an;  j)hiin,  calm,  and  unexaggeraled  ; 
detailing  the  facts  which  establish  the  unparalleled  ])erfection  of  their  Divine  Lord, 
with  tlic  particularity  and  consistency  of  truth.     Some  trilling  discrepancies,  it  is 
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true,  are  found  in  the  collateral  circumstances  related  by  the  historians  of  Jesus 
Christ  (and  this  is  an  evident  proof  that  they  did  not  copy  one  I'roni  anolher)  ;  but 
in  all  essential  matters  they  entirely  and  perfectly  agree  ;  and  the  histories  and 
doctrines  recorded  by  them  are  perfectly  accordant.  And  the  epistles  —  though 
written  at  different  and  distant  times,  on  various  occasions,  from  different  places, 
and  addressed  to  vei-y  different  communities,  and  persons  —  never  contradict  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  uniformly,  in  the  higliest  degree,  natural, 
rational,  and  affectionate,  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasions  which  produced  them, 
and  to  the  relations  which  their  several  writers  bore  to  the  various  churches  and 
persons  whom  they  addressed  : — instructing  their  ignorance,  and  encouraging  their 
virtues,  —  rebuking  their  offences  without  bitterness,  —  vindicating  the'r  own  cha- 
racter from  calumny,  without  betraying  any  excessive  resentment,  —  and  mnin- 
taining  their  own  authoi-ity,  as  religious  instructors  and  guides,  without  any  trace 
of  spiritual  pride,  any  arrogant  claims  to  full  perfection  of  virtue.  So  far  are  tliey 
from  inculcating  a  gloomy  devotion,  or  a  morose,  unsocial,  or  selfish  system  of 
morality,  that,  while  they  insist  on  the  necessity  of  sincere,  fervent,  and  heartfelt 
piety  to  God,  without  any  affectation  of  rapturous  ecstasy  or  extravagant  fervour, — 
a  piety,  in  short,  chastened  and  controlled  by  humility  and  discretion, —  they  at  the 
same  time  inculcate  the  strictest  equity  and  justice  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
fellow-men,  together  with  the  j)urest,  most  active,  and  most  diffusive  benevolence. 
Wliile  the  just  pre-eminence  is  allowed  to  internal  sincerit}',  outward  rites  and 
observances  have  their  due  importance  preserved ;  every  grace,  and  every  virtue, 
that  can  form  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  has  its  just  order  and  value  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Christian  scheme ;  every  civil,  relative,  and  social  duty  is  taught  in  the 
clearest  manner,  and  enforced  by  the  strongest  motives.  So  far  are  the  authors  of 
tiie  New  Testament  from  contemning  all  written  revelation,  that  in  their  writings 
tliey  uniforndy  evince  the  greatest  reverence  for  the  written  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  exhort  their  disciples  to  study  diligently  ^,  and  point  out  its 
friendly  harmony  with  the  Christian  system.^  And  though  they  insist  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  receiving  and  believing  that  system^,  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit 
of  persecution  ■*,  and  all  religious  indifference.* 

[iii.]  They  XDere  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor  did  or  could  they 
deceive,  or  impose  upon,  others. 

We  have  already  remarked'',  that  the  evangelical  historians  were 
eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  recorded ;  consequently  they  could  not 
be  deceived  as  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  facts  and  miracles 
related  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

That  they  could  not  be  imposed  upon  themselves  is  evident  from  the  nature, 
number,  and  publicity  of  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  performed,  first  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  afterwards  by  his  apostles.  They  saw  diseases  healed,  the  dumb  made 
to  speak,  the  power  of  hearing  given  to  the  deaf,  the  lame  made  to  walk,  the  maimed 
(that  is,  those  who  luanted  a  liiidi)  made  perfect  or  whole,  and  the  dead  raised  to 
life.  They  had  the  best  possible  information,  and  were  fully  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  such  miracles.  Neither  did  they  deceive  or  impose  upon  others.  The 
whole  tenor  of  their  lives  demonstrated,  and  even  their  adversaries  confessed,  that 
they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity.  They  never  would  have  pretended  to  per- 
su.ade  (nor  could  they  have  succeeded  in  persuading)  their  countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, that  a  man,  whose  death  was  public  and  notorious,  was  risen  again,  — 

'  2  Tim.  iii.  U— 17.;  2  Pet.  i.  19,  20. 

-  Acts  ii.  14-36.,  xiii.  15—41.;  Horn.  iv.  10.  19— 21.cS;c. 

"  Actsiv.  12.;  Rom.  iii.  20 — 26.  ''  Kom.  xiv.  3 — 23. 

'  Dr.  Graves's  Essay  on  tlie  Character  of  the  Apostles,  to  prove  that  they  were  not 
cntliusiasts,  passim  ;  Dr.  Less  on  the  Autlicnticity,  &c.  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  280 — 
299. ;  by  both  of  wliom  the  topics  above  glanced  at  arc  fully  and  ably  illustrated.  Lord 
]jyttleton  has  also  applied  similar  considerations  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  which  lie 
has  shown  to  be  an  irrefragable  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  See  his 
"Observations  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul," — an  inestimable  little  treatise,  to  which 
scci'ticism  could  never  frame  a  reply. 

<■  Sec  pp.  129,  130.  siipri'i. 
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that  darkness  Lad  covered  the  land  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  —  and  that  there 
had  been  an  earthquake  at  the  moment  of  his  decease,  —  if  these  events  had  not 
taken  phice.  Besides,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  writers  in  question  were  men 
who  had  not  received  a  learned  education,  and  who  were  also  of  a  very  humble, 
class  in  societ)-,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  they  could  pretend  to  speak  foi'cign 
languages  and  upbraid  an  entire  and  numerous  society  with  making  a  bad  use  of 
the  same  extraordinary  gift,  if  that  society  had  not  received  it.^  Such  pretensions, 
if  false,  could  never  have  been  admitted  ;  and  it  were  absurd,  not  to  say  impossible, 
that  so  many  men  should  conspire  to  propagate  a  falsehood,  especially  at  a  time 
when  even  attendance  on  the  ministers  of  Clirist,  much  less  the  profession  of  his 
faith,  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and  most  inuninent  danger  of  their 
lives.  Moreover,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  will  propagate  a  deliberate  false- 
hood, without  having  some  advantage  in  view,  either  immediate  or  remote.  Now 
the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  could  have  no  prospect  whatever  of  any  advantage. 
Tliey  could  expect  none  from  him  in  whom  they  professed  to  believe.  Jesus  Christ, 
indeed,  had  warned  them  to  expect  persecution,  ignominy,  and  death  in  this  world, 
if  they  continued  to  be  his  disciples.  They  could  not  therefore  aspire  to  honours 
or  emoluments,  for  the  distribution  of  these  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and  Heathens, 
who  reviled  and  persecuted  them  with  unrelenting  severity.  Still  less  could  they 
expect  to  acquire  wealth;  for  their  profession  of  the  Christian  faith  subjected  them 
to  the  loss  of  all  things.  According  to  their  own  principles,  either  as  Jews  or 
Christians,  they  involved  themselves  in  eternal  misery,  if  they  deliberately  per- 
severed in  propagating  falsehoods.  Further,  if  the  evangelists  and  apostles  had 
confederated  to  impose  upon  mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of  their  associates 
should  not  have  confessed  the  fraud  before  the  triljunals.  It  is  equally  incredible 
that  so  many  precepts  of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of 
such  abandoned  principles,  as  they  must  have  been  if  they  had  really  been  im- 
postors ;  and  it  is  still  more  incredible  that  they  should  have  been  willing  to  die 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  who,  if  he  had  not  risen  again  from  the  dead,  would  have 
miserably  deceived  them.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  that  they  performed 
miracles  (the  reality  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  their  enemies)  in  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine.  Lastly,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to  impose 
upon  mankind,  they  would  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  humours  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed  ;  they  would  have  indulged  their  passions,  and  would 
carefully  have  avoided  saying  or  doing  any  thing  that  might  shock  or  olfend  them. 
Nothing  of  the  kiiul  was  done  by  the  apostles.  They  did  not  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  dispositions  of  mankind ;  they  boldly  impugneil  the  traditions  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gentiles ;  nor  would  they  suffer  the  law  to  be  con- 
foundeil  with  the  Gospel,  or  the  INIosaic  ceremonies  to  be  retained.  They  spared 
not  tlie  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  their  times  ;  they  sought  not  tc  clothe  their 
discoiu'ses  or  writings  in  the  attractive  garb  of  human  eloquence,  nor  did  they 
gratify  the  passions  of  their  hearei'S.  Would  persons,  deliberately  confederating 
to  im[)ose  upon  the  world,  have  pursued  a  conduct  so  little  calculated  to  secure 
success  to  their  designs  ?  And  as  the  evangelical  historians  were  neither  deceived 
nor  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  did  deceive  or  impose  upon  others,  so  neither 
could  they  have  successfully  carried  on  such  deceit  or  imposition,  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  much  disposed  or  desirous  to  do  it.  For,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
incidentally  to  remark,  the  facts  recorded  by  them  were  puhlic  facts.  They  were 
not  done  in  a  corner,  but  perfbrmeil  openly ;  and  were  openly  related  before  ail 
mankind.  'I'hey  were  declared,  not  merely  to  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  but  to 
men  of  learning,  leisure,  sagacity,  and  power.  'J'housands  coiihl  examine  the  truth 
of  their  story,  and  were  under  obligations  to  examine  it;  and,  if  it  ha<l  been  false 
to  refute  it.  Tlie  importance  ami  strangeness  of  the  subjert  thus  announced  would 
naturally  excite  (juriosity;  and  on  this  account  it  would  certainly  be  examined  by 
multitudes.  If  the  report  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  not  been  true,  it 
would  have  been  the  most  ridiculous  that  can  be  imagined.  If  it  were  true,  it  was 
the  most  imj)ortant  that  ever  sounded  in  the  ears  of  mortals.  He  must  theref  >re 
be  a  strange  man  indeed,  who  could  hear  such  things  reported  and  repeatedly 
asserted  (in  whatever  light  he  miglit  consider  them),  without  investigating  the 
truth  of  them,  the  grounds  on  which  the  report  was  made,  and  the  evidence  by 

'  As  Saint  ruul  uphraitlcd  the  Church  ut  Corinth.     Sec  I  Cor.  xiv. 
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■\vhicli  it  was  confirmed.     So  fur,  lioM'ever,  were  the  apostles  from  being  cither 
deceived  themselves  or  deceivers  of  others,  that, 

[iv.]  On  the  contrary,  they  Avere  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
sincerity. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings,  Avliich 
are  characterised  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  fidelity.  They 
were  not  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the  world  by  their  writings, 
but  wi'ote  only  as  they  were  induced  by  necessity,  for  the  further 
l)ropagation  of  the  Gosi)eL'  "A  statuary  works  upon  marble;  an 
historian  upon  facts ;  both  cut  them  to  their  fancy,  and  pare  off  all 
that  will  not  serve  for  their  purpose.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand  remarkably  clear  from  this  imputation." 

There  is  no  preparation  of  events  ;  there  are  no  artful  transitions  or  connections ; 
no  set  cliaracter  of  persons  to  be  introduced ;  no  reflections  on  past  actions,  or  on 
the  authors  of  them ;  no  excuses  or  apologies  for  such  things,  as  a  writer  might 
probably  foresee  would  shock  and  disturb  his  readers  ;  no  specious  artifices,  no 
plausible  arguments  to  set  off  a  doubtful  action,  and  reconcile  it  to  some  othoi",  or 
to  the  character  of  the  person  that  did  it.  In  short,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  ever 
entered  the  minds  of  these  writers,  to  consider  how  this  or  the  other  action  would 
appear  to  mankind,  or  what  objections  might  be  raised  against  it.  But,  without  at 
all  attending  to  such  a  consideration,  they  lay  the  facts  before  the  world,  at  no  pains 
to  tliink  whether  they  will  appear  credible  or  not.  If  the  reader  will  not  credit 
their  testimony,  there  is  no  help  for  it :  they  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 
Greater  marks  of  sincerity  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  historical  com- 
positions that  are  extant ;  and  they  show  that  they  jiublished  nothing  to  the  world 
but  what  they  believed  themselves.  They  never  attempt  to  astonish  their  readers, 
but  uniformly  endeavour  to  enlighten  and  convince  them  :  regardless  of  themselves, 
they  seem  engrossed  by  the  great  truths,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  promul- 
gate. They  do  not  dissemble  certain  circumstances  in  the  life  and  sufferings  of 
tlieir  Master,  which  have  no  tendency  to  enhance  his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world:  such  are  the  low  circumstances  of  his  parents,  —  the  mean  accommodations 
of  his  birth,  —  that  when  he  appeared  publicly  to  the  world,  his  townsmen  and  near 
relations  despised  and  rejected  him,  —  that  few  among  his  followers  were  men  con- 
spicuous for  wealth,  dignity,  or  knowledge, — that  the  rulers,  the  scribes  and 
])]uirisees,  disowned  his  pretensions  and  opposed  him  continually, —  that  some,  who 
ibr  a  time  followed  him,  afterwards  deserted  him,  —  that  he  was  betrayed  into  tlie 
hands  of  the  high  priests  and  rulei's  by  one  of  those  who  had  been  selected  for  his 
constant  companions, —  and  that  he  was  crucified  in  the  most  ignominious  manner 
with  two  malefactors.  Had  they  been  silent  concerning  such  events,  their  adver- 
saries assui'cdly  never  could  have  discovered  them,  nor,  consequently,  have  taken 
any  advantage  of  them.  They  have,  however,  not  failed  to  relate  them  with  all  their 
minutest  circumstances.  Impostors  would  certainly  have  acted  differently.  'J'hey 
would  either  have  kept  back  such  facts  as  appear  so  disrespectful  to  their  leader ;  or 
they  would  have  endeavoured  to  assign  some  cause  in  order  to  obviate  any  bad  im- 
jn'essions  that  might  arise  from  them.  They  woidd  enter  into  a  laboured  detail  of 
tlie  intellectual  endowments  or  moral  excellences  of  their  Master.  But  the  evan- 
gelists do  no  such  thing.  They  utter  no  lofty  panegyrics ;  they  pronounce  no 
eloquent  encomiums.  They  depart  from  the  common  line  of  historians,  and  give 
an  artless  narrative  of  every  circumstance,  however  apparently  unfavoui-able  to 
their  Master,  and  leave  the  truth  to  sujiport  itself. 

Again,  when  they  relate  any  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  announce  them 
with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness  as  if  thoy  had  been  conunon  transactions; 
saying  nothing  previousli/  to  raise  expectation,  nor,  after  the  rccitid  of  them^  break- 
ing out  into  exclamations,  but  they  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 
Does  he  confound  and  triumph  over  his  enemies  ?  We  see  no  symjitonis  of 
exultation.  Is  he  in  the  lowest  distress  ?  On  their  parts  we  can  collect  no  tokens 
of  fear,  of  grief,  or  indignation.     Do  they  record  his  giving  of  sight  to  the  blind, 

'  Euscbius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  23, 
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restoring  the  lame,  feeding  many  thousands  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  calminpf 
the  raging  sea,  and  even  raising  the  dead?  They  seem  perfectly  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned. Do  they  narrate  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ?  They  afford  no  ex- 
planation of  any  difficulties ;  they  never  offer  a  single  argument  to  enforce  their 
credit;  they  leave  the  bare  facts  witli  their  readers,  who  may  receive  or  reject  them 
as  they  please.  In  perusing  the  simple  and  unadorned  narratives  of  the  evangelists, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  purport  of  theii'  writing  was  to  bear  witness  of 
the  truth. 

The  conduct  of  the  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  is  characterised 
by  the  same  striking  integrity.  Of  all  who  were  concerned  in  the  persecution  and 
death  of  Christ,  they  mention  by  name  only  the  high  priest  Caiaphas,  antl  his 
coadjutor  Annas,  the  Roman  j)rocurator  Pilate,  and  the  treacherous  disciple  Judas; 
because  the  suppression  of  their  names  would  have  impaired  the  evidence  of  their 
history  to  postei"ity.  Not  the  slightest  tincture  of  party-spirit  is  observable  in  the 
notice  of  these  persons ;  who  are  barely  mentioned  without  censure  and  without 
resentment.  The  epithet  attached  to  Judas  by  all  the  evangelists  (o  napaSoic,  icho 
delivered  him  up,)  is  expressive  of  the  simple  foct,  rather  than  of  its  criminality; 
which  would  more  aptly  be  signified  by  Kfjo^ortic,  traitor,  as  he  is  styled  on  one 
solitary  occasion,  (Luke  vi.  16.)^ 

Furthei',  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark,  that  the  evangelical  historians 
pay  no  regard  to  what  others  had  before  written  on  the  same  subject. 

"  Had  they  written  in  concert,  and  with  the  direct  view  of  promoting  the  same 
cause,  they  would  have  taken  proper  care  to  have  preserved  some  uniformity  in 
their  arrangement ;  to  have  supported  the  same  facts,  and  not  to  have  contradicted, 
in  their  narration,  any  of  those  facts  or  circumstances  that  had  been  recorded  by 
their  colleagues  or  friends.  But  if  any  one  will  read,  with  attention,  their  several 
histories,  he  will  find  a  difference  of  arrangement,  different  focts  and  circumstances 
also  brought  forward  by  different  historians,  the  same  fact  differently  told,  and 
many  things  so  altered  and  cliangcd  in  their  ditlerent  relations,  that  we  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  it  be  in  reality  the  same  fiict,  that  any  two  or 
more  of  them  are  telling,  or  some  other  one  nearly  resembling  it  in  some  leading 
features.  Matthew  and  Luke  give  us  even  different  pedigrees  of  Jesus  Christ.- 
We  mention  this  only  to  show  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  wrote 
in  collusion  ;  and  also  to  show  how  inattentive  they  were  to  what  others  had  written 
on  the  same  subject  before.  Each  appears  to  have  written  what  struck  him  the 
most  forcibly,  and  what  seemed  the  most  proper  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  only  careful  to  give  them  upon 
the  best  authority,  cither  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  or  as  they  had  tliem 
from  those,  tcho  from  the  begimiing  luere  ci/e-ivitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word. 
Like  honest  and  faithful  historians,  they  are  concerned  about  nothing  but  the 
truth.  In  their  histories,  you  meet  %vith  just  such  accounts  as  you  may  naturally 
expect  from  different  observers  of  the  same  fact.  No  two  men  of  equal  capacity 
and  attention  ever  yet  related  the  same  fact  precisely  in  the  same  manner  and 
words.  Without  the  smallest  prejudice  or  partiality,  and  with  the  strictest  regard 
to  truth,  they  will  give  you  the  circumstances  of  the  same  action  with  considerable 
dillerence." 

The  inferences,  then,  which  we  have  a  right  to  draw  from  this  ap- 
parent lionesty  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  liistorians  are,  First, 
that  tlie  Go.'jpel  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  true  liistory,  and  that  the 
differences  and  trifling  disagreements  among  the  historians  are  a 
strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  whole.  It  is  much  more  likely  to 
be  true,  than  if  the  whole  had  been  transmitted  to  us  by  a  single 
writer  of  the  greatest  ability.     Secondly,  that  though  we  meet  with 

'  Tho  argument,  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  is  prosecuted  at  considerahlc 
length,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  most  learned  defenders  of  Clu-istiaiiity,  in  Mr.  Simp- 
son's Internal  and  rrcsumptivc  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  126 — 142. 

*  Sec  a  solution  of  this  supposed  dilllcidly,  inj'n),  Vol.  II.  pp.  .'552,  .553. 
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cllfFerences  and  difficulties  in  the  relation  of  some  material  facts,  yet 
none  of  these  difficulties  affect  the  main  cause,  or  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion.  "We  are  left  in  the  full  possession  of  all  these. 
They  all  agree  that  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  this  earth,  that  he  wfis  a 
divine  teacher,  and  a  great  example,  that  he  died  and  rose  again.  On 
tlie  contrary,  had  they  been  all  uniform  in  their  narration,  we  should 
have  had  good  cause  to  suspect  fraud  and  collusion.  Had  they  in  tlie 
relation  of  each  particular  sermon,  prayer,  and  great  work,  expressed 
themselves  in  the  very  same  words,  would  not  unbelievers  have  found 
good  cause  to  allege,  "  these  men  are  no  more  but  copyists  of  one 
another,  a  company  of  men  under  the  pretended  direction  of  the  spirit 
of  truth,  imposing  a  most  impudent  fraud  on  the  world?" 

These  differences  bear  all  the  marks  of  candour,  of  honesty,  and 
integrity.  We  know  from  them,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this  earth, 
that  he  wrought  great  works,  that  he  delivered  remarkable  pro- 
phecies, that  he  died  and  rose  again,  that  his  disciples,  immediately 
after  his  resurrection,  with  firmness  embraced  his  cause,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  last  commands,  went  and  baptized  all  nations.  We 
know,  in  short,  that  he  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and 
placed  our  hopes  upon  the  best  foundation.  Let  the  learned,  tlien, 
settle  lesser  supposed  differences,  and  let  cavillers  dispute  about  dark 
expressions  and  darker  tenets,  Ave  will  hold  fast  by  the  main  pillars ; 
and  if  the  world  itself  should  sink,  these  will  support  us  ;  this  is  our 
joy  and  rejoicing;  in  the  strength  of  this,  let  us  march  onwards 
towards  heaven.' 

If,  from  the  consideration  of  the  narratives  of  the  evangelical  liis- 
torians  concerning  their  Master,  we  proceed  to  whatever  is  recorded 
concerning  themselves,  we  shall  find  the  same  integrity  and  fidelity 
every  where  prevail.  When  Cicero  had  offended  against  the  capital 
law  of  his  moral  code  —  that  which  enjoined  the  love  of  his  country 
—  first,  by  his  backwardness  to  join  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  after- 
wards by  his  prompt  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  Ciesar,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  that  illustrious  Roman  on  this  pressing  occasion  ? 
Did  he  frankly  condemn  those  false  steps,  or  did  he  content  himself 
with  the  simple  relation  of  them  ?  He  did  neither  of  these  things. 
He  softened  and  disguised  the  truth ;  and  employed  all  his  wit  and 
eloquence  to  palliate  this  inglorious  desertion  of  his  principles  to  him- 
self and  to  others.  What  a  striking  contrast  is  this  to  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  the  evangelical  writers  !  They  study  no  arts  of  evasion  or 
concealment.  They  honestly  acknowledge  not  only  the  lowness  of 
their  station,  but  also  the  meanness  of  their  original  employments, 
the  indigence  of  their  circumstances,  the  inveteracy  of  their  national 
prejudices,  the  slowness  of  their  apprehension  under  so  excellent  a 
teacher,  the  weakness  of  tlieir  faith,  the  ambition  of  some  of  the 
disciples,  the  intolerant  temper  of  others,  and  the  worldly  views  of  all. 
They  even  tell  us  of  their  cowardice  in  deserting  their  Master  when 
he  was  seized  by  his  enemies,  and  that  after  his  crucifixion  they  all 
resumed  their  secular  employments,  —  for  ever  resigning  those  hopes 

'  Popular  Evidcuccs  of  Natural  Religion  aiul  Christianity,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson, 
pp.  415—418. 
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whicli  tliey  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
Avhich  they  had  been  so  long  engaged ;  notwithstanding  all  the  proof 
that  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  conviction  which  they  had  before 
entertained,  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  his  religion  was  from 
God,  They  mention,  with  many  affecting  circumstances,  the  in- 
credulity of  one  of  their  associates,  who  was  not  convinced  of  the 
reality  of  their  Lord's  resurrection  but  by  ocular  and  sensible  demon- 
stration. They  might  have  concealed  their  own  faults  and  follies 
from  the  world ;  or,  if  they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  they  might 
have  alleged  plausible  reasons  to  soften  and  extenuate  them.  But 
they  did  no  such  thing  ;  they  related,  without  disguise,  events  and 
facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  for  themselves. 
In  like  manner,  when  recording  the  exercise  of  the  miraculous 
l)owers  with  which  they  were  endowed,  they  relate  these  astonishing 
facts,  without  any  ornaments  of  language,  in  tlie  most  concise  and 
simple  manner.  They  do  nothing,  they  assume  nothing,  in  their  own 
character.  In  short,  they  speak  with  such  certainty,  Avith  so  much 
self-conviction,  and  with  such  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  history, 
that  assuredly  we  can  no  longer  depend  on  any  historian  whatever,  if 
Ave  entertain  the  least  doubt  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Avritei's  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  if  we  compare  their  merits  as  historians 
with  that  of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  they  are 
inferior  to  none  who  ever  wrote,  with  regard  to  knowledge  of  pei'- 
sons,  acquaintance  with  facts,  candour  of  mind,  or  reverence  for 
truth.' 

Lastly,  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  there  are  preserved  memorials  of  many  particulars 
Avhich  are  not  very  honourable  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity. 
Such  are  the  readiness  of  the  churches  of  Galatia  to  depart  from  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel;  —  the  scandalous  disorders  of  the 
church  of  Coi'inth  in  some  solemn  parts  of  their  Avorship ;  the  con- 
tentions among  them  in  behalf  of  their  teachers;  the  preposterous  use 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  proceeding  from  vanity  and  ostentation ;  and 
the  imaccountable  conceits  of  others,  Avho  depended  upon  an  empty 
faith  without  Avorks,  and  a  speculative  knowledge  without  a  suitable 
holy  practice,  referred  to  in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  John.  Upon 
the  Avliole,  it  is  most  evident  from  the  facts  that  Avere  disadvantageous 
to  Christ  himself,  to  the  Avriters  themselves,  and  also  to  the  first 
Christians,  that  those  persons  from  Avhom  avc  have  received  these  ac- 
counts had  a  very  particular  regard  to  truth,  and  preferred  its  in- 
terest before  all  selfisli  considerations. 

[v.]    They  appealed  to  notorious  proofs. 

Whatever  internal  marks  of  credibility  tlie  evangelical  writings  possess  (and 
which  couhl  not  but  carry  conviction  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed),  their 
authors  confirm  the  veracity  of  their  statements  by  an  appeal  to  the  miracles 


'  Bonnet,  Q<]uvres,  torn.  x.  pp.  498 — 501.  Dr.  Ilales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  693.  el  seg.  ])r.  Ilarwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  i.  pp.  C — 10.  Less 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  267 — 330,  Vernct,  Traite  dc  la  Vcrito 
dc  la  llcl,  Chret.  torn.  iii.  throughout,  and  torn,  iv,  pp,  9 — 137. 
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wrouo-ht  by  themselves,  and  to  the  extruordiniirj  gifts  conferred  by  thorn  uiion 
many  other  persons.  This  is  evident  from  their  epistles,  which  were  written  and 
directed  to  those  who  had  beheld  those  miracles,  and  had  participated  in  those  gifts, 
and  which  also  contain  reproofs  for  the  mismanagement  of  such  gifts,  and  various 
directions  respecting  the  better  use  and  employment  of  them.^  If  these  pel'sons 
had  not  received  such  gifts,  would  this  mode  of  writing  and  arguing  have  recom- 
mended the  persons  or  doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  them  who  were  declining  from 
both  ?  Would  they  not  have  contradicted  the  apostles,  as  asserting  deliberate 
lalsehoods  ?     But  this  was  never  attempted. 

[vi.]  They  suffered  every  thimj  for  the  truth  of  their  narration,  even 
death  itself;  and  brought  many  of  their  contemi^oraries  to  a  conviction 
of  its  truth. 

The  history  of  the  first  professors  of  Clirislianity  bears  witness  to  the  afflictions, 
sufferings,  and  painful  deaths  to  which  they  were  constantly  exposed,  and  which 
tliey  cheerfully  endured  for  the  sake  of  their  testimony.  If  the  things  which  they 
attested  had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  unparalleled  madness  for  any  one  to 
persist  in  them  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been  incredible,  that  so  many 
should  conspire  in  the  same  uni-easonable  and  unaccountable  folly  ;  especially  when 
the  religion  which  they  professed  excluded  all  liars  from  the  happines;i  and  rewards 
of  the  next  life,  of  which  they  pretended  to  be  persuaded  :  so  thiit,  whatsoever  those 
persons  might  otherwise  be,  and  however  they  might  falsify,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  their  truth  and  fidelity  in  this  report,  because  tliey  died  for  the  testimony 
of  it.  Therefore  the  highest  attestation  of  a  thing  is  called  martyrdom,  and  the 
most  credible  witnesses  martyrs  ;  and  though  bare  martyrdom  be  not  an  argument 
of  the  infallible  truth  of  a  testimony,  or  of  the  infallibility  of  a  person  that,  gives 
it,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  highest  arguments  that  can  be  of  his  honesty  and  integrity  in 
that  thing,  and  that  he  believes  it  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  die  for  it ;  and  it 
is  a  good  evidence  of  the  general  integrity  of  these  persons  as  to  all  other  things, 
that  they  were  so  conscientious  as  not,  for  fear  of  death,  to  deny  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  truth,  nor  to  conceal  what  they  believed  to  be  of  importance. 

Further,  history  shows  that,  by  their  testimony,  the  first  disciples  of  Christianity 
so  convinced  a  vast  number  of  their  contemporaries,  who  could  without  any  trouble 
have  proved  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  statements,  that  even  these  encountered 
great  persecutions,  and  cheerfully  ventured  estate,  liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  on 
the  truth  of  the  facts  they  asserted.  Nor  were  the  persons  who  thus  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  (notwithstanding  all  the  sufferings  which  they  knew  that  such  pro- 
fession would  infallibly  bring  upon  them)  merely  ignorant  or  illiterate  individuals, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  be  hurried  into  a  belief  of  it  through  a  blind  and 
thoughtless  enthusiasm.  On  the  contrary,  among  the  first  professors  of  Christianity 
we  have  instances  of  many  persons  of  quality  and  rank,  men  capable  of  investi- 
gating truth  and  judging  of  its  evidences,  some  of  whom  were  philnsophers  and 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  best  writings  and  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
Gentiles.- 

III.  Thirdly,  The  credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments IS  FURTHER  ATTESTED  BY  THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  CON- 
TAINED IN  THEM,  BEING  CONFIRMED  BY  CERTAIN  COMMEMORATIVE 
ORDINANCES,  OR  MONUMENTS  OF  GREAT  CELEBRITY,  THAT  EXISTED 

'  See  1  Cor.  i.  4,  5.,  ii.  4,  5.,  v.  3—5.,  xii.  xiii.  8.,  xiv.  1 — 33.;  2  Cor.  xii.  7 — 11.;  Gal. 
iii.  5.;  1  Thess.  i.  5. 

-  Such  were  Sergius  Paulus,  proconsul  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  7 — 12.);  Dionysius,  a 
member  of  the  senate  or  council  of  Ai-copagus,  and  many  others  of  the  polished  and 
inquisitive  Athenians  (Acts  xvii.  34.);  Erastus,  treasurer  of  Corinth;  and  even  persons 
belonging  to  the  imperial  court  (Rom.  xvi.  23.);  Justin  Martyr,  once  a  Platonic  philosopher; 
and  Atheiiagoras,  an  Athenian  ])hilosopher,  who  at  first  entertained  so  unfavourable  an 
opinion  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  he  determined  to  write  against  it,  but  on  inijuiring 
into  the  facts  that  supported  it,  was  convinced  by  tlic  blaze  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  and 
turned  his  designed  invective  into  an  elaborate  apology.  (Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  180— 
187. ;  4to.vol.  i.  pp.  379 — 381.)  To  these  may  be  added  the  eminent  writers  whose  testimo- 
nies to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  have  already  been  cited,  pp.  70 — 84.  supru. 
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AMONG  THE  JeWS  AND  CHRISTIANS  FROM  THE  TIME  WHEN  THE 
EVENTS  TOOK  PLACE  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SAID  TO  COMMEMORATE, 
AND  WHICH  ORDINANCES  OR  MONUMENTS  SUBSIST  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT DAY,  WHEREVER  EITHER  JeWS  OR  CHRISTIANS  ARE  TO  BE 
FOUND. 

1.  For  instance,  among  the  Jews,  there  are  the  ordinance  of  Cir- 
cimicision,  and  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of 
Pentecost. 

[i.]  Circumcision  is  the  seal  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Jews,  on  all  whose  posterity  it  was  enjoined.  This  rite  was  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians,  Colchians,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  one  or  two  other  ancient 
nations  ;  but  though  its  high  antiquity  ascended  beyond  the  records  of  the  pagans,  no 
particular  reason  was  assigned  ibr  it,  except  that  some  professed  their  adherence  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness.  Now  it  is  this  precise  want  of  reason  which  consti- 
tutes the  grand  difference  between  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles  and  that  of  the 
Israelites.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  it  proved  no  one  historical  fact :  in  the  case 
of  the  Israelites,  it  proved  the  historical  fact  that  Abraham  was  commanded  to 
adopt  the  rite  and  to  hand  it  down  to  his  posterity  as  a  badge  of  their  being,  in 
certain  chosen  lines,  the  peculiar  people  of  Jehovah.  This/crc^,  which  is  a  vital 
one  in  the  Mosaic  history,  it  decidedly  and  incontrovertibly  establishes.  For 
though  the  Israelites,  like  any  other  nation,  might  have  simply  adopted  the  rite  of' 
circumcision,  yet  they  could  not  have  adopted  it  as  a  commemorative  ordinance, 
professing  to  commence  from  the  time  when  the  commemorative  fact  occurred, 
unless  that  fact  really  had  occurred.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  the  belief,  asso- 
ciated with  the  rite,  had  commenced  at  any  given  point  of  time  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  rite  itself,  the  persons  who  first  embraced  the  belief  must  unac- 
countably have  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  not  only  that  such  was  the 
origin  of  the  rite,  but  that  they  and  their  fathers  before  them,  from  the  very  time 
of  its  primeval  institution,  always  knew  and  believed  that  such  was  its  origin.^ 

[ii.]  The  Passover  was  instituted  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance 
from  bondage  in  Egypt,  which  was  its  immediate  consequence.  To  this  was  added 
the  solemn  consecration  of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to  God  ;  and  in  furtlier 
commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  set  apart.  The  month  in  which  this  feast  was  solemnised,  from  being  the 
seventh,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  montii  of  the  year,  in  order  to  mark  it  as  the  tera 
of  this  illustrious  deliverance.  The  passover  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs,  to  remind 
the  Israelites  of  their  severe  bondage  and  servile  food  in  Egypt; — with  unleavened 
bread,  because  the  Egyptians,  in  their  terror,  urged  them  to  depart,  and  would  not 
allow  them  time  to  leaven  their  bread, /b?'  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  men.  And  it 
was  likewise  eaten  in  the  posture  of  travellers  just  prepared  for  a  journey,  to  mark 
its  having  immediately  preceded  their  sudden  and  final  departure  from  the  house  of 
bondage. 

[iii.]  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  instituted  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  and  tlieir  journeying  in  the  desert.  On  this  occasion  they  were 
commanded  to  dwell  in  tabernacles  or  booths,  "  made  of  the  boughs  of  goodly 
trees."     And, 

[iv.]  The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover,  to 
connnemorate  the  delivery  of  the  Law  from  IVIount  Sinai,  which  took  place  fifty 
days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  At  this  festival,  which  was  celebrated  at 
that  season  of  the  year  when  their  harvest  usually  closed,  each  head  of  a  family 
was  enjoined  by  the  Jewish  law  to  take  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
bring  it  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  should  choose,  and  to  set  it  down  before  the 
altar  of  the  Lord,  making  the  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  series  of  pecu- 
liar and  miraculous  providences  experienced  by  the  nation,  which  is  prescribed  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 10.' 

'  Fahcr's  Ilora;  Mosaierc,  vol.  i.  pp.  3;37 — 341. 

'  Du  Voisin,  Autoritc  dcs  Livrcs  dc  Moysc,  pp.  1C9 — 172. 
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Now  all  these  institutions  have  been  held  sacred  among  the  Jews 
in  all  ages,  since  their  appointment,  and  are  solemnly  and  sacredly- 
observed  among  them  to  this  day.  Can  these  observances  be  ac- 
counted for,  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  founded  ?  We  have  not  more  certain  evidence  of 
the  facts  of  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
justice,  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  profligate  Charles  II.,  and 
of  the  deliverance  of  King  James  I.  and  the  English  parliament  from 
destruction  by  gunpowder  (conspired  by  certain  incendiaries),  and  of 
the  arrival  of  King  William  III.,  Avhich  terminated  the  odious 
tyranny  of  James  II, ,  all  which  events  are  respectively  commemorated 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  and 
the  fifth  of  November  in  each  year. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  principal  facts  contained  in  the  Gospels  are 
confirmed  by  monuments,  which  subsist  to  this  day  among  Chris- 
tians, and  which  are  the  objects  of  men's  senses.  These  monuments 
are  the  ordinances  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival 
observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

[i.]  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  all  countries  where  the  Christian  faith  is  hekl> 
its  professors  are  initiated  by  Baptism  ;  and  that  by  submitting  to  this  rite  they 
renounce  every  other  religious  institution,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
the  Gospel  alone.  Now  Baptism,  being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Sj^irit,  plainly  signifies  the  firm  persuasion  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  that  their  religion  is  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good  ;  that  it  was 
published  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  the  voluntary  messenger  of 
this  dispensation  ;  and  that  it  was  confirmed  by  many  great  signs,  miracles,  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  this 
rite,  it  signifies  that  they  act  agreeably  to  the  will  of  the  Father  who  appointed  the 
Christian  lleligion,  and  by  express  commandment  from  him,  and  from  his  Son  who 
published  it,  as  well  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  confirmed  it,  when  they  baptize 
men  into  the  belief  and  profession  of  Christianity.  On  the  part  of  God  this  rite  is 
a  declaration,  by  his  ministers,  that  he  accepts  and  pardons  the  baptized  person, 
provided  he  gives  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in  his  subsequent  life  acts 
agreeably  to  the  obligations  of  baptism.  And  lastly,  on  the  part  of  the  baptized, 
their  receiving  of  this  rite  is  understood  to  be  an  affectionate  and  solemn  public 
declaration  of  their  sense  of  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  God  the  Father  as 
their  Creator,  to  God  the  Son  as  their  Redeemer,  and  to  God  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
their  Sanctifier,  according  to  the  views  which  the  Christian  Religion  gives  of  these 
relations  ;  and  also  of  tiieir  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  periorm  all  the  duties 
resulting  from  these  relations. 

[ii.]  That  the  Lord's  Sutper  is  often  celebrated  in  all  Christian  cound'ies  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  questioned,  neither  can  it  be  questioned  that  Christians  consider 
this  rite  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the  profession  of  their  religion.  Our 
fathers  entertained  the  same  opinion  of  its  importance,  and  their  fathers  viewed  it 
in  the  same  light.  But  what  claims  and  deserves  particular  notice  with  reference 
to  this  institution  is  that  by  the  common  consent  of  Christians  now  living,  and  of 
all  in  former  ages  of  whose  opinion  we  have  any  knowledge,  the  importance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  arises  from  its  being  a  commemoration  of  the  life,  suff'erings,  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  second  coming  of  the  Founder  of  their  religion,  and  from  its 
having  been  expressly  enjoined  to  all  his  disciples  by  his  dying  request,  with  a  view 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  demonstrate  the  truth  of  these  events. 

[iii.j  The  stated  observance  of  the  First  Day  of  the  "Week  as  a  sacred  festival 
in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  the  dead,  —  on  which  d.ay  Christians  abstain 
from  all  secular  labours  and  affairs,  and  hold  solemn  assemblies  for  the  public  wor- 
ship of  God,  —  preserves  that  grand  event  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Now,  as  these  monuments  perpetuate  the  memory,  so  they  demon- 
strate the  truth  of  the  fiicts  contained  in  the  Gospel  history  beyond 
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all  reasonable  coutradictlon ;  because,  unless  the  events  of  which  the 
Christian  rites  are  commemorations  had  really  existed,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  how  those  rites  could  have  come  into  general  use.  For, 
if  Jesus  Christ  neither  lived,  nor  taught,  nor  wrought  miracles,  nor 
died,  nor  rose  again  from  the  dead,  it  is  altogether  incredible  that  so 
many  men,  in  countries  so  widely  distant,  should  have  conspired 
together  to  perpetuate  such  a  series  of  falsehoods,  by  commencing 
the  observation  of  the  institutions  of  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  it  is  equally  incredible  that,  by  continuing 
to  observe  them,  they  should  have  imposed  those  falsehoods  on 
posterity.^ 

IV.  Lastly,  The  w^onderful  establishment  and  PRorAGA- 
TioN  OF  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the 

ENTIRE  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE 
P.ELIGION  WHICH  IT  ESTABLISHES. 

Before  the  second  century  was  completed,  the  Christian  doctrine  was  propagated 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  then  comprised  almost  the  whole  known 
world.  It  prevailed  without  the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power.  "  Destitute  of 
all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art,  not  recom- 
mended by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by  eloquence  in  its  advocates, 
the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed.  We  behold  twelve  men,  poor, 
artless,  and  uneducated,  triumphing  over  the  fiercest  and  most  determined  opposi- 
tion, over  the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  and  tlie  subtleties  of  the  philosopher,  over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  In  progress  of  time  the 
church  became  divided  by  heretics,  as  well  as  exposed  to  a  series  of  the  most  san- 
guinary persecutions  ;  yet  still  the  truths  she  professed  continued  to  spread,  in 
defiance  of  all  these  impediments.  And  notwithstanding  that  those  truths  are  re- 
pugnant to  every  bad  passion  of  the  human  heart,  and  require,  from  those  who 
profess  them,  the  most  exalted  piety,  together  with  the  strictest  possible  regard  to 
every  civil,  moral,  and  relative  duty,  as  Avell  as  the  purest  and  most  diffusive  bene- 
volence, —  still  Cliristianity  has  continued  to  spi'ead  (us  its  founder  had  predicted) 
in  every  part  of  the  known  woi'ld,  and,  at  the  j^rcsent  day,  is  embraced  and  con- 
fessed by  a  tenth  part  of  the  human  race.- 

In  considering  tliese  direct  evidences  of  the  credibility  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony  to 
contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony  of  the  apostles,  evangelists,  and  multi- 
tudes of  others,  to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus. 

Now  is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that  so  many  characteristic  marks  of  truth 
as  we  have  mentioned,  derived  from  such  various  quarters,  should  all  so  exactly 
coincide  in  favour  of  a  false  story  ?  Is  not  the  supposition  of  the  truth  of  a  history 
thus  accredited  much  more  natural,  more  consonant  to  general  observation  and  ex- 
perience, to  the  laws  of  evidence,  and  of  the  human  mind,  than  is  the  supposition 
of  its  falsity  ?  A  belief  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  is,  indeed,  a  belief  in  the  reality 
of  past  miracles,  to  confirm  a  religion  worthy  of  God  and  useful  to  man.  Such 
a  belief  implies  no  absurdity,  or  contradiction  to  any  truth  or  any  fact.  But  by 
rejecting  the  Gospel,  persons  are  compelled  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  posi- 
tive credible  testimony,  that  extensive  important  events  have  taken  place  with- 
out an  adequate  cause.  They  must  maintain  the  reality  of  miracles,  greater  than 
Ciu'istians  believe,  and  which  accord  neither  with  the  nature  of  God,  nor  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  but  which  involve  absurdities,  contradictions,  and  impossibilities. 

To  explain  the  most  wonderful  and  extraordinary  ap])caranccs  in  the  natural 
world,  philosophers  without  liesitation  admit  a  cause  which  accounts  for  them 
clearly,  and  with  the  fewest  difficulties;  especially  when  every  other  supposition  ne- 

'  Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  prelim,  obs.  viii.  and  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Ills" 
tory,  pp.  555 — 563. 

*  Tlic  difticultics,  wliitli  Christianity  had  to  encounter  at  its  first  propagation,  arc  con- 
sidered in  the  Appcudi.x,  No.  V.  infra. 
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cessarily  leads  to  absurdities  and  contradictions.  Upon  what  rational  ground,  then, 
can  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  Iiisiory  be  doubted  ?  And  its  truth  establishes  the 
divine  authority  of  Jesus  and  his  religion. 

The  full  force  of  the  arguments,  which  we  have  brought  together  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  would  be  more  obvious  and  impressive,  if  we 
were  to  compare  the  New  Testament  with  other  sacred  writings,  or  with  accounts 
of  other  persons  who  have  been  represented  as  divine  messengers.  Confucius,  the 
writer  of  the  Chinese  canonical  books,  ingenuously  acknowledges,  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  his  own,  but  taken  from  legislators  who  lived  centuries  before  him.  The 
ancient  sacred  code  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  the  lives  of  Pytha- 
goras, of  Proclus,  and  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  the  Popish  legends,  all  bear 
many  stamps  of  fiction.  We  shall  instance  in  Philostratus's  life  of  Apollonius,  for 
the  following  reasons  :  Plierocles,  an  ancient  opponent  of  Christianity,  has  drawn  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Jesus,  and  preferred  Apollonius.^  Eunapius,  the  bio- 
grapher of  several  ancient  philosophers,  imagined  Apollonius  to  be  a  kind  of  middle 
being  between  th(^gods  and  men  ;  on  which  account  he  thought  that  "  the  sojourning 
of  God  amongst  mankind  "  would  have  been  a  more  proper  title  for  Philostratus's 
history  tliau  that  which  it  now  bears.  In  modern  times,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
and  Mr.  Blount,  have  taken  the  pains  of  making  favourable  comments  upon  Apol- 
lonius's  history. 

Philostratus's  account  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  of  Apollonius,  who  lived  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years  befohe  him.  He  tells  us,  that  he  took  his  narrative 
partly  from  common  report,  and  partly  from  memoirs  of  Apollonius,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Damis,  his  companion.  Some  other  person  having  shown  these 
memoirs  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Severus,  she  gave  them  to  Philostratus.  Before  this 
time  they  were  not  known  to  the  world.  Philostratus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
favour  of  Julia,  and  of  Antoninus  Canicalla,  who  were  both  great  admirers  of  the 
marvellous.  The  latter  was  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  Apollonius,  that  he  paid  him 
the  honours  which  Pagans  thought  due  to  heroes.  Philostratus,  to  gratify  this 
humour,  when  his  subject  requii'ed  it,  added  all  the  ornament  he  could,  and  made 
quite  a  romance  of  it.  The  narrative  shows  that  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his 
parts  and  genius.  It  contains  laboured  discussions  of  tritling  questions ;  such  as, 
which  is  the  most  ancient,  the  earth  or  the  trees  ?  which  composes  to  sleep  best, 
water  or  wine  ?  Impertinent,  ridiculous,  and  absurd  relations  are  often  introduced 
in  it.  For  example,  of  beasts  with  a  hiunan  head  and  a  lion's  body ;  of  women 
half  white  and  half  black  ;  of  wool  growing  like  corn  out  of  the  earth  ;  of  countries 
abounding  with  phoenixes,  griffins,  and  dragons.  In  the  description  of  his  miracles, 
lie  unwarily  mentions  his  cure  of  a  dropsy  to  have  been  etlected  by  prescribing 
abstinence  to  the  patient.  —  Though  Apollonius  be  made  to  tell  Damis,  that  he  un- 
derstood all  languages  without  learning  them,  yet  in  India,  when  he  came  before 
King  Phraortes,  he  wanted  an  interpreter.  In  an  account  of  his  raising  a  young 
lady  seemingly  dead,  at  Rome,  he  mentions  that  it  was  still  a  secret,  whether  there 
were  some  remaining  sparks  of  life  ;  besides  this,  the  miracle  was  unknown  to  any 
who  lived  at  that  time.  The  history  tells  us,  that  Apollonius  appeared  after  his 
death  to  Auvelian,  when  he  besieged  Tyana ;  of  which  we  have  no  other  proof  than 
the  testimony  of  this  romance  writer.  Apollonius  is  represented  as  manifesting 
the  greatest  vanity,  and  pretending  to  universal  knowleclge.  He  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  He  said,  "  It  was  wise  to  speak  well  of  all  the  gods, 
especially  at  Athens,  where  altars  of  unknown  demons  were  erected."  He 
attempted  to  deify  a  lion.  Three  instances  are  given  of  his  pretended  prophetic 
spirit.  Two  of  them  evidently  imply  nothing  superior  to  human  knowledge.  'J"he 
third,  that  Nerva  should  one  day  be  emperor,  one  is  not  surprised  at,  when  the 
feigned  prophet  was,  by  flattery  and  advice,  actually  encouraging  him,  at  that 
time,  to  a  revolt ;  and  what  totally  destroys  the  authority  of  the  prediction  is,  that 
he  denied  it  before  Domitian.  "  His  wonder-working  faculty  he  pretends  to  have 
fetched  from  the  East  Indies ;  yet  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  those  parts  is 
so  grossly  fabulous,  that  that  alone  convicts  him  of  imposture."" 

'  Lard.  TIcatli.  Tost.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  4.  §  7. 

^  Lard.  Heath.  Test.  chap,  xxxix.  sect.  5,  6.  and  append,  to  chap,  xxxix.  near  the  end. — 
Bp.  Douulas's  Criterion,  pp.  55.  ct  seq.  —  Ilotitleville's  Diss,  ou  the  Life  of  Apollonius. — 
Palcy's  Evid.  vol.  ii.  part  2.  chap.  6.  sect.  41.  p.  180. 
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These  instances  will  suffice  to  manifest  the  striking  contrast  that  subsists  between 
the  memoirs  of  ApoUonius  and  those  which  we  have  of  Jesus.  Genuine  marks  of 
truth  distinguish  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  while  characters  of  fiction 
abound  in  the  history  written  by  Philostratus. 

Such  are  the  evidences,  both  external  and  internal,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, for  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  Avhen  their  number,  variety,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
many  of  them  are  imjiartially  considered,  it  is  impossible  not  to  come 
to  this  convincing  conclusion,  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament  are  genuine  and  authentic,  and  avere  actually 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
they  did  appear  in  the  times  to  which  they  refer. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  the  concessions  of  tliree 
writers  concerning  the  Christian  records,  whose  sentiments  will  not 
be  suspected  to  have  arisen  from  an  unreasonable  partiality  in  favour 
of  them. 

Mr.  IIoBBES  acknowledges,  that  "  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  as  ancient  as  the  times  of  the  apostles ;  and  that  they  wiu'C 
Avritten  by  persons  who  lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw  the 
things  which  they  relate.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  were  but  few,  and  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastics  only,  yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt, 
but  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
trice  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the  pro- 
phets and  apostles." '  He  says,  also,  "  That  he  is  persuaded  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  falsify  the  Scriptures ;  because  if  they  had  had 
an  intention  so  to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more 
favourable  to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignty 
than  they  are."  ^ 

Mr.  Chubb  left  the  following  sentiments: — *' That  there  was 
such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main,  did  and 
taught  as  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  i)robable,  because  it  is  im- 
probable that  Christianity  should  take  place  in  the  way  and  to  the 
degree  that  it  did  (or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did),  supposing  the 
history  of  Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction."  He  adds,  that,  "if 
such  power  attended  Jesus  Christ  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  as 
the  history  sets  foi'th,  then,  seeing  his  ministry,  and  the  power  that 
attended  it,  seems  at  least  in  general  to  have  terminated  in  the  public 
good,  it  is  more  likely  that  GoD  was  the  primary  agent  in  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  than  any  other  invisible  being.  And  then  it 
is  probable  that  Jesus  Christ,  ui)on  whose  will  the  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to  impose 
upon  and  mislead  mankind  to  their  hurt ;  seeing  that  power  appears 
to  have  been  well  directed  and  applied  in  other  respects,  and  seeing 
he  was  accountable  to  his  Princii)al  for  the  abuse  of  it."  He  adds, 
"  From  these  premises,  or  from  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think 
this  conclusion  follows,  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was  divine; 

'  Leviathan,  p.  204. — Lcland's  View  of  Dcistical  Writ,  vol.  i.  p.  58.  let.  iii. 
*  Leviathan,  p.  203. — Lclund,  ib.  let.  v.  p.  104. 
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at  least  it  so  appears  to  me,  from  the  light  or  information  I  have  re- 
ceived concerning  it."  ^ 

Lord  BoLiNGBROKE  grants,  that  "  Christianity  has  all  the  proofs 
Avhich  the  manner  in  which  it  was  revealed,  and  the  nature  of  it, 
allowed  it  to  have."  ^  He  fm'ther  acknowledges,  that'"  it  is  out  of 
dispute  that  we  have  in  our  hands  the  Gospels  of  ]\Iatthew  and  John, 
who  give  themselves  out  for  eije  and  ear  loitnesses  of  all  that  Christ 
did  and  taugltt.  That  two  channels  were  as  sufficient  as  four  to 
convey  those  doctrines  to  tlie  world,  and  to  preserve  them  in  their 
original  purity.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  these  evangelists  recorded 
them,  was  much  better  adapted  to  this  piu-pose  than  that  of  Plato,  or 
even  of  Xenophon,  to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  evan- 
gelists did  not  content  themselves  with  giving  a  general  account  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  words,  nor  presume  in 
feigned  dialogues  to  make  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own 
name,  and  as  his  own  doctrines.  Tliey  recorded  his  doctrines  in  the 
very  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  were  careful  to  men- 
tion the  several  occasions  on  which  he  delivered  tliera  to  his  disciples 
or  others.  If,  therefore,  Plato  and  Xenophon  tell  us  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty  what  Socrates  taught,  the  two  evangelists  seem 
to  tell  us  with  much  more  what  the  Saviour  taught,  and  commanded 
them  to  teach."  ^ 

What  but  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  could  have  extorted  such 
concessions  from  men  of  learning  and  ability,  who  have  Avritten 
several  things  to  depreciate  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  its  Author  ? 

From  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  evident  that  Ave  have  all  the 
evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of 
the  Scripture  History,  and  particularly  of  what  the  evangelical 
historians  relate  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
Avere  every  Avay  qualified  to  give  an  account  of  the  transactions  which 
they  have  recorded ;  they  had  no  design  to  impose  on  mankind ; 
they  could  have  no  inducement  whatever  to  attempt  an  imposture, 
but  every  imaginable  inducement  to  the  contrary;  nor  could  they 
possibly  have  succeeded,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 


SECT.  II. 

TESTIMONIES    TO    THE    CKEDIBILITT    OF    THE    OLD   AND   NEW    TESTAMENTS   FROM   CmL 

HISTORY. 

The  evidences  for  the  credibility  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments, 
which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  section,  have  been  drawn 
princi})ally  from  an  examination  of  those  books  compared  with  facts 
that  have  existed,  and  many  of  Avhich  continue  to  exist  to  the  present 
day.     We  might  safely  rest  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  upon 

'  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.   pp.41 — 43.;    compared  -with  pp.  394 — 306. — 
Lcland,  ib.  letter  xii.  pp.  338—339. 
-  Works,  vol.  V.  p.  91.  4;o.  edit. 
'  Boliugbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iv.  ess.  4,  sect.  18.  p.  300. 
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those  evidences ;  but  there  is  an  additional  testimony  to  their  credi- 
bility and  truth  as  well  as  to  their  genuineness,  which  is  afforded  by 
their  agreement  with  civil  history,  and  which  is  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  in  a  cursory  manner. 


§  1.    Testimonies  from  Civil  History  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Old 

Testament. 

The  Scripture  History  agrees,  in  a  surprising  manner,  with  the 
most  authentic  records  that  remain  of  the  events,  customs,  and  man- 
ners of  the  countries  and  ages  to  which  it  stands  related.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  empires,  the  revolutions  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world,  and  the  grand  outlines  of  chronology,  as  mentioned  or  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  are  coincident  with  those  stated  by  the 
most  ancient  writers  that  are  extant;  while  the  palpable  errors  in 
these  respects,  which  are  detected  in  the  apocryphal  books,  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  decisive  reasons  for  rejecting  them  as  spurious. 
The  history  of  the  Bible  is  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  any  other 
records  extant  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  numerous 
instances,  it  shows  the  real  origin  of  those  absurd  fables  which  dis- 
grace and  invalidate  all  other  histories  of  those  remote  times;  which 
is  no  feeble  proof  that  it  was  derived  from  some  surer  source  than 
lumian  tradition.  The  facts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
be  disproved ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  confirmed  by  the  tradi- 
tionary accounts  of  almost  all  nations.  Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  affirmed 
that  the  Pentateuch  Avas  "  wrote  [written]  in  all  probability  long 
after  the  facts  it  relates."  That  this  book  was  written  long  after 
some  of  the  facts  which  it  relates  is  not  denied ;  but  that  it  was 
written  long  after  all  or  even  most  of  those  facts,  there  is  (as  we 
liave  already  shown)  no  reason  to  believe.  If,  as  Dr.  Campbell 
forcibly  remarked  (and  Mr.  Hume  neither  did  nor  could  refute  the 
remark),  this  writer  meant  to  signify  by  the  expression  quoted,  that 
this  was  in  all  probability  the  case,  why  did  he  not  produce  the 
grounds  on  which  such  probability  is  founded  ?  Shall  a  bold  asser- 
tion pass  for  argument  ?  or  can  it  be  expected  that  any  one  should 
consider  reasons,  which  are  only  in  general  supposed,  but  not  spe- 
cified? 

Mr.  Hume  added  that  the  Pentateuch  was  "  corroborated  by  no 
concurrivy  testimony."  To  which  we  may  reply,  that  it  is  as  little 
invalidated  by  any  contradictiny  testimony  ;  and  both  for  this  plain 
reason,  because  there  is  no  human  composition  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  in  respect  of  antiquity.  It  were  absurd  to  require  that  the 
truth  of  Moses's  history  should  be  attested  by  heathen  writers  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  antiquity  with  himself;  since  we  know 
that  those  who  affected  to  fix  upon  other  nations  the  name  of  barba- 
rians, were  in  his  time,  and  for  several  centuries  afterwards,  them- 
selves barbarians.  But  though  the  Pentateuch  is  not  corroborated 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  any  coeval  histories,  because  if  such 
histories  were  ever  extant,  they  have  long  since  perished,  yet  it  is  not 
oji  that  ;iccount  destitute  of  collateral  evidence.     On  the  contrary,  its 
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authority  is  legible  in  the  few  fragments  that  remain  of  the  earliest 
■writers ;  and  subsequent  historians  have  fully  confirmed  it  by  the 
accounts  which  they  give,  though  evidently  mixed  with  depravation, 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  legislation  of  Moses ;  as  will 
appear  from  the  folloAving  instances,  selected  out  of  a  greater  number 
which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  treated  at  length  by  various  learned 
men. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation 
OF  THE  World. 

1.  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them  concerning  the  Primeval  Chaos 
ivhence  the  World  arose,  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  the  efficiency  of  a 
supreme  mind,  which  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  as  proves  that  they  all  originated  froni  one  common  source :  while  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical 
tnrgidity  of  the  others,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative  from  the  dis- 
torted tradition.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  Chaidacan,  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Hindoo,  Chinese,  Etruscan,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  American  Cosmogonies.' 

2.  One  of  the  most  striking  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation,  is  the  general  adoption  of  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  which  extends 
from  the  Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Ilindostan,  and  has 
eciually  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  the  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  northern  barbarians;  — nations,  some  of  whom  had  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
others,  and  were  not  even  known  by  name  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  concurrence  of  nations  in  the  division 
of  time  into  weeks,  and  their  concurrence  in  the  other  periodical  divisions  into  i/ea7-s, 
mouths,  and  days.  These  divisions  arise  from  such  natural  causes  as  are  every- 
where obvious,  viz.  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon.  The  division  into  weeks,  on  the  contrary,  seems  perfectly  arbi- 
trary :  consequently  its  prevailing  in  distant  countries,  and  among  nations  which  had 
no  communication  with  one  another,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  must  have 
been  derived  from  some  remote  tradition  (as  that  of  the  creation),  which  was  never 
totally  obliterated  from  the  memory  of  the  Gentiles,  and  which  tradition  has  been 
older  than  the  dispersion  of  mankind  into  different  regions.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  practice,  in  rude  and  bai'barous  ages,  might  remain  through  habit, 
when  the  tradition  on  which  it  was  founded  was  entirely  lost :  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that,  afterwards,  people  addicted  to  idolatry,  or  who,  like  the  Egyptians,  had 
become  proficients  in  astronomy,  should  assign  to  the  ditlerent  days  of  the  week 
the  names  of  their  deities  or  of  their  planets.'^ 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days  has  prevailed 
in  more  than  one  nation.  Thus,  the  polished  Athenians  computed  the  sj^ace  of  a 
d,iy  from  sun-set  to  sun-set^;  and  from  a  similar  custom  of  our  Gothic  ancestors, 
during  their  abode  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  words  expressive  of  such  a  mode  of 
computing  time  have  been  derived  into  our  own  language.'  The  same  custom  also 
prevailed  among  the  Celtic  nations.* 

11.  Of  the  Formation  of  Man  in  the  Moral  Image  of  God^ 
and  his  being  vested  with  dominion  over  other  animals,  similar  tradi_ 

'  Sec  an  accoimt  of  these  various  Cosmogonies  in  IMr.  Fabcr's  Hora;  Mosaica?,  vol.  i. 
])[>.  17 — 40.  The  Greek  and  Latin  Cosmogonies  arc  particularly  considered  in  Edwards  on 
the  Triuli  and  Autliority  of  the  Scriptures,  vol.  i.  jip,  88 — 102.  The  testimonies  of  ])ri>raiie 
writers  to  tlic  truth  of  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  Scriptures  are  adduced  and  fully 
considered  by  Dr.  Collycr  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts."  8vo.  2nd  edit.  Loudon, 
ISO').  The  subjects,  noticed  in  this  section,  particuhu-iy  the  Creation  and  the  Deluge,  are 
likewise  copiously  treated  of  in  the  notes  to  Grotius,  Dc  Veritatc  Kel.  Christ,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

■^  Dr.  Camiibell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles,  p.  219.  note. 

'  Aulus  Gellius,  Noctes  Atticae,  lib.iii.  c.  2. 

*  Tacitus,  de  Mor.  Gcr.  c.  11.  The  expressions  oi  fortnight,  and  se'nnight,  for  fourteen 
nights  and  seven  nights,  are  still  in  use  among  us  in  England. 

'^  CcTssar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  18. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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tionary  vestiges  remain  in  the  widely  diffused  notion,  that  mankind 
formerly  lived  in  complete  happiness  and  unstained  innocence ;  that 
spring  reigned  perpetually,  and  that  the  earth  spontaneously  gave  her 
increase. 

This  was  the  oiijTin  of  the  fabled  jiohlen  age,  so  exquisitely  described  by  the 
classic  poets,  and  wliich  may  also  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  legends  of  our  Scythian 
forefalhers,  and  in  the  age  of  perfection  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  in  the  classical  story 
of  the  garden  of  the  Ilesperides,  we  may  equally  discover  an  evident  tradition  of 
the  Mosaical  paradise  and  of  the  promised  Saviour,  who  should  bruise  the  head  of 
the  infernal  Dragon.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that,  from  the  holiness  of  the  garden  of 
Ellen,  the  pagans  borrowed  their  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  groves  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the ir  various  deities.^ 

III.  The  Fall  of  Man  and  the  Introduction  of  Sin  into 
THE  World  are  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  with  minute  philosophers  and  philosophising 
divines  to  endeavour  to  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  fall,  and  to 
resolve  it  all  into  allegory,  apologue,  or  moral  fiible  ;  but  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  by  Christ  is  founded  upon  it,  and  must  stand 
or  fall  with  it ;  a  figurative  fall  requiring  only  a  figurative  redemp- 
tion. Even  Lord  Bolingbroke  (than  whom  Revelation  never  had  a 
more  subtle  opposer)  justly  rejected  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
"  It  cannot,"  he  said,  "  he  admitted  by  Christians ;  for,  if  it  was, 
what  would  become  of  that  fixmous  text  [that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  crush  the  serpent's  head,  Gen.  ill.  15.],  whereon  the  doctrine 
of  our  redemption  is  founded?"  ^ 

Indeed  the  JNlosaic  account,  from  its  simplicity  and  consonance 
Avlth  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  was  evidently  designed  to 
represent  a  real  transaction  ^ ;  and  it  has  been  received  as  such  by 
the  Avriters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  who  certainly  were 
more  competent  to  decide  than  men  Avho  have  lived  several  thousands 
of  years  after  the  transaction,  and  whose  bold  contradictions  of  the 
best  attested  matters  of  fact  render  their  unsupported  assertions  of  no 
effect.  Modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  ridleided  the  account  of 
the  fall  as  a  myth  or  fable.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  ridicule  to 
men  who  pay  no  regard  to  piety,  equity,  and  common  decency. 
"Whatever  they  may  assert  (and  let  it  be  remembered  that  assertions 
without  proof  are  not  facts),  and  however  they  may  attempt  to 
explain  away  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fiill,  or  attempt  to  j)rove  it 
false,  yet  the  evidently  ruined  condition  of  the  human  race  would  still 
remain  as  an  undeniable  fact.  And  the  narrative  of  the  fall  is 
conlinned  both  by  natural  and  civil  history.  Thus,  it  agrees  in  an 
eminent  manner  both  Avith  the  obvious  facts  of  labour,  sorrow,  pain, 
and  death,  and  also  Avlth  what  we  see  and  feel  every  day,  and  with 
all  our  j)hilosoj)hical  inquiries  into  the  frame  of  the  human  mind,  the 
nature  of  social  life,  and  the  origin  of  evil.  The  several  powers  of 
the  little  world  within  a  man's  own  breast  arc  at  variance  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  those  of  the  great  world ;  and  we  are  utterly 
unable  to  give  a  conqjlete  sohition  of  the  origin  of  the  evils  which 

'  Fahcr's  Ilor.  l\Ios.  vol.  i.  i)]).  41 — 50.     Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  103—106. 
2  liolingl.rokc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  372.  8vo.  edit. 
'  JJr.  llalus's  Cinouology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  10. 
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flow  from  these  discords  and  from  the  jarring  elements  of  the  natural 
world.  But  the  Mosaic  narrative  accounts  for  all  these  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena,  and  is  corroborated  by  various  traditions, 
more  or  less  agreeable  to  it. 

1.  "  The  commencement  of  this  moral  taint  is  ascribed  by  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Disobedience  of  our  First 
Parents. 

"  An  evil  spirit,  the  origination  of  whose  malignity  itself  is  a  mystery  whicli  can 
never  be  fathomed,  speaking  through  the  organs  of  a  serpent,  tempted  them  to 
transgress  the  command  of  God  by  tasting  the  forbidden  fruit  of  a  distinctly  speci- 
fied tree.  The  penalty  of  their  rebellion  was  death."  Though  Moses  gives  no 
account  of  Satan  or  the  tempter,  yet  we  learn  fi*om  other  passages  of  Scripture, 
tliat  he  was  first  made  like  other  celestial  spirits,  perfect  in  his  kind  and  happy  in 
liis  condition  ;  but  that,  tlirough  pride  or  ambition,  falling  into  a  crime  (the  circum- 
stances of  which  are  unknown  to  us),  he  thence  fell  into  misery,  and,  together  with 
Lis  accomplices,  was  banished  from  the  regions  of  bliss.  Of  this  fall  of  wicked 
angels,  the  ancients  had  some  notion,  as  is  manifest  from  their  tradition  of  the 
Titans  and  Giants  invading  heaven,  fighting  against  Jupiter,  and  attempting  to 
de[)Ose  hiui  from  his  throne,  for  which  reason  he  cast  them  headlong  into  hell, 
wliere  they  are  tormented  with  incessant  fire.  And  therefore  Empedocles,  in  some 
verses  cited  by  Plutarch,  makes  mention  of  the  fate  of  some  demons,  who  for  their 
rebellion  were,  from  the  summit  of  heaven,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  great 
abyss,  there  to  be  punished  as  they  deserved.^ 

The  fictions  of  Indian  mythology,  with  regard  to  contending  powers  and  their 
subordinate  ministers,  both  benevolent  and  malignant,  are  erected  on  the  same 
basis  of  truth. 

2.  The  Introduction  of  Physical  Evil  into  the  Avorld, 

By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  mother  Eve,  is  plainly  alluded  to  by  the  well- 
known  heathen  legend  of  Pandora ;  who  being  led  by  a  fiital  curiosity  to  open  a 
casket  that  had  been  given  her  by  Jupiter,  out  of  it  flew  all  the  evil  into  the  world, 
and  she  became  the  original  cause  of  all  the  miserable  occurrences  that  befall  man- 
kind. Hope  alone,  — the  hope  in  a  promised  and  long-remembered  deliverer,  — 
remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket. 

3.  Original  Sin, — the  eai-ly  corruption  and  depravation  of  man's 
nature  in  consequence  of  our  first  parents'  transgression,  is  a  subject 
of  complaint  among  the  ancient  heathen  moralists,  philosojihers,  and 
poets. 

Thus,  Pythagoras  termed  it  the  fatal  companion^  the  noxious  strife  that  hirhs 
within  us,  and  ivhich  iras  horn  along  with  us ;  —  Sopater  called  it,  the  sin  that  is  horn 
vuth  mankind ;  —  VXnto,  natural  wickedness; — Aristotle,  the  natural  repugnancy  of 
man's  temper  to  reason :  and  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers,  especially  the 
Stoics  and  Platonists,  complain  of  the  depraved  and  degenerate  condition  of  man- 
kind, of  their  propensity  to  every  thing  that  is  evil,  and  of  their  aversion  from 
every  thing  that  is  good.  Thus,  Cicero  lamented  that  men  are  hrought  into  life  hy 
nature  as  a  step-mother,  loith  a  naked,  frail,  and  infirm  hodi/,  and  icith  a  soid  prune  to 
divers  lusts.  Seneca,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Roman  philosophers,  observes,  YVe  are 
horn  in  such  a  condition,  that  ice  are  not  suhjcct  to  fewer  disorders  of  the  mind  than  of 
the  body  ;  — that  The  seeds  of  all  the  vices  are  in  all  men,  though  they  do  not  break  out 
in  every  one; — and  that  To  confess  them  is  the  beginning  of  our  cure.  And 
Ilierocles  called  this  universal  moral  taint,  The  domestic  evil  of  mankind.  Even 
some  of  the  sprightliest  poets  bear  their  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  Pi'opertius 
could  say,  Ecery  body  has  a  vice  to  which  he  is  inclined  hi/  nature.  Horace  declared 
that  No  man  is  born  free  from  vices,  and  that  He  is  the  best  man  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  least;  that  Mankind  rush  into  ivickednes.s,  and  always  desire  what  is  forbidden; 
that  YoiUh  has  the  softness  of  wa.r  to  receive  vicious  impj'essions,  and  the  hardness  of 

'  Iluct,  Qua3stio!ics  Ahietaua;,  lib.  2.     Edwards  on  Scripture,  vol.  i.  i>p.  106,  107. 
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rock  to  resist  virtuous  admonitions  ;  and,  in  short,  that  We  are  mad  enough  to  attack 
heaven  itself,  and  that  Our  repeated  crimes  do  not  suffer  the  God  of  Heaven  to  lay 
aside  his  wrathfid  thunderbolts.  And  Juvenal  has  furnished  a  striking  corrobora- 
tion to  the  statement  of  Paul  of  Tarsus  concerning  the  carnal  mind  (Rom.  vii. 
18 — 23.),  when  he  says  that  Nature,  unchangeably  Jixed,  runs  back  to  wickedness,  as 
bodies  to  their  centre. 

Further,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient  Celtic  Druids  expressly 
taught  tlie  defection  of  the  human  soul  from  a  state  of  original  rectitude;  the  inva- 
riable belief  .  f  the  Brahmins,  in  Hindostan,  is,  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  similar  opinion  was  inculcated  by  the  classical  mythologists, 
and  especially  by  Hesiod,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
human  race,  during  the  period  subsequent  to  the  golden  age.  Catullus  represents 
the  unhallowed  period,  when  justice  was  put  to  flight,  and  brothers  imbrued  their 
hands  in  fraternal  blood,  while  incest  and  sacrilege  alienated  the  mind  of  God  from 
man ;  and  Tacitus  marks  out  the  progress  of  depravity,  from  a  period  free  from 
ofience  and  punishment,  to  a  flagitious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  devoid  even  of 
fear.  Thus,  "  Providence  seems  to  have  drawn  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  men  from 
their  own  confessions,  and  to  have  preserved  their  testimony  for  the  conviction  of 
subsequent  times."  ^ 

4.  The  FOEM  ASSUMED  BY  THE  TeMPTER, 
When  he  seduced  our  first  parents,  has  been  handed  down  in  the  traditions  of 
most  ancient  nations,  particularly  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  Scythians  or  Goths ;  and  though  animals  of  the  serpent  tribe  were  wor- 
shipped by  some  of  the  Pagans,  as  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  as 
symbols  of  the  good  demon-,  yet  they  were  more  generally  regarded  as  types  or 
figures  of  the  evil  principle.^ 

There  is  nothing,  in  which  the  traditions  and  opinions  of  the 
heathens  bear  stronger  testimony  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  than 
the  conviction  which  prevailed,  of  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement 
EOR  Sin,  and  or  the  Intervention  of  a  Divine  Mediator, 
and  the  universal  practice  of  devoting  piacular  victims,  which  has 
at  one  period  or  other  equally  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

It  has  been  alike  adopted  by  the  most  barbarous,  and  by  the  most  refined  nations. 
"  The  rude  idolater  of  the  recently  discovered  hemisphere,  and  the  polished  votary 
of  polytheism,  equally  concur  in  the  belief  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  can 
be  no  remission  of  sins.  Nor  was  the  life  of  the  brute  creation  always  deemed 
sufficient  to  remove  the  taint  of  guilt  and  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The 
death  of  a  nobler  victim  was  fi-equcntly  required;  and  the  altars  of  paganism  were 
bedewed  with  torrents  of  human  blood."  Thus,  the  Canaanites  caused  tlieir  first- 
born to  pass  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  appease  the  anger  of  their  false  deities  ; 
and  one  of  the  kings  of  ^Moab  is  said  to  Iiave  oflered  up  his  eldest  son  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  when  in  danger  from  the  superior  power  of  the  Edomites.^  "Nor  was 
the  belief  that  the  gods  were  rendered  propitious  by  this  peculiar  mode  of  sacrifice 
confined  to  the  nations  which  were  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the  territories 

'  Fabcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  65 — 71.;  Edwards,  vol.  i.  i^p.  108 — 110.;  Bp.  Gray's  Connection 
between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  163 — 16.5.;  Fktilier's  Appeal  to  Matter 
of  Fact,  pp.  143 — 147.;  Corniack's  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  pp.  24 — 
26.;  in  which  works  the  proofs  of  the  facts  above  stated  arc  given  in  ditail. 

'  Tills  is  a  manifest  relic  of  the  tcmjiter's  assuming  the  form  of  a  goodly  serpent,  and 
a|)pcaring  like  a  good  demon,  or  angel  of  lifrlit,  when  he  tempted  Eve. 

'  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  71—76.  Edwards,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill — 1 14.  Gray,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162. 
The  fullest  view  of  this  sul)jeet  will  be  found  in  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Deane's  elal)oratc  treatise, 
intitlc<l  "Tlie  Worsliip  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the  World,  and  its  Traditions 
referred  to  the  Events  in  Paradise;  proving  the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  hy  the 
Instrumentality  of  a  Serpent  Temjncr.     London,  1830."  8vo. 

*  2  Kings  iii.  27.  Other  instances  of  human  sacrifices  may  be  seen  in  p  5.  sujirii, 
note  4. 
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of  Israel.  We  learn  from  Homer,  that  a  whole  hecatomb  of  firstling  lambs  was  no 
uncommon  offering  among  his  countrymen  ^ ;  and  the  ancient  Goths  having  laid  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  the  effusion  of  the  blood  of  animals  appeased  the  anger  of 
the  gods,  and  that  their  justice  turned  aside  upon  the  victims  those  strokes  which 
were  destined  for  men*,  soon  proceeded  to  greater  lengths,  and  adopted  the  horrid 
practice  of  devoting  human  victims.  In  honour  of  the  mystical  number  three,  a 
number  deemed  particularly  dear  to  heaven,  every  ninth  month  witnessed  the  groans 
and  dying  struggles  of  nine  unfortunate  victims.  The  fatal  blow  being  struck,  the 
lifeless  bodies  were  consumed  in  the  sacred  fire  which  was  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing; while  the  blood,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  Levitical  ordinances,  was 
sprinkled,  partly  upon  the  surrounding  multitude,  partly  upon  the  trees  of  the 
Ijallowed  grove,  and  partly  upon  the  images  of  their  idols.^  Even  the  remote  inha- 
bitants of  America  retained  similar  customs,  and  for  similar  reasons.  It  is  observed 
by  Acosta,  that,  in  cases  of  sickness,  it  was  usual  for  a  Peruvian  to  sacrifice  his  son 
to  Virachoca,  beseeching  him  to  spare  his  life,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  blood  of 
his  child.* 

"  Whence,  then,"  we  may  ask  with  the  learned  author  to  whose 
researches  this  section  is  so  deeply  indebted :  "  Whence,  then,  could 
originate  this  universal  practice  of  devoting  the  first-born,  either  of 
man  or  beast,  and  of  oifering  it  up  as  a  burnt-offering  ?  Whence, 
but  from  a  deep  and  ancient  consciousness  of  moral  depravation? 
AVhence,  but  from  some  perverted  tradition,  respecting  the  true 
sacrifice  to  be  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  ?  In  the  obla- 
tion of  the  first-born,  originally  instituted  by  God  himself,  and 
faithfidly  adhered  to  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  Ave  behold  the  death 
of  him,  who  was  the  first-born  of  his  virgin-mother,  accurately 
though  obscurely  exhibited.  And  in  the  constant  vtse  of  fire,  the  in- 
variable scriptural  emblem  of  wrath  and  jealousy,  we  view  the 
indignation  of  that  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  averted  from  our 
guilty  race,  and  poured  out  ujDon  the  immaculate  head  of  our  great 
Intercessor.  Had  a  consciousness  of  jourity  reigned  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  ancient  idolaters,  it  does  not  appear,  Avhy  they  should  have  had 
more  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  Deity,  than  to  expect  and 
to  claim  his  favour;  yet  that  such  a  dread  did  universally  prevail, 
is  too  Avell  known  to  require  the  formality  of  a  laboured  demon- 
stration." ^ 

IV.  The  Translation  of  Enoch 

May  be  traced  in  the  Grecian  fables  of  the  translation  of  their  heroes  or  demigods, 
and  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  Astrea  (among  the  ancient  Greeks),  who  are 
fal)led  to  have  ascended  to  heaven  alive,  and  to  have  been  turned  into  stars  and 
celestial  signs  ;  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos  ;  of  Buddha  among  the  Ceylonese, 
and  of  Xaca  (another  name  for  Buddha)  among  the  Calmucks  of  Siberia.^ 

V.  The  Longevity  of  the  Antediluvian  Inhabitants, 
mentioned  by  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  various  heathen  Avriters. 

"All,"  says  Josephus,  "who  have  committed  to  writing  the  antiquities  either  of 
the  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  attest  this  longevity  of  the  men  before  the  flood."  And 
lie  immediately  subjoins,  — "  Manetho,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Egyptians, 
Berosus,  who  compiled  [an  account  of]  the  affairs  of  Chalda?a,  and   Mochus,  and 

'  Iliad,  lib.  iv.  ver.  202.  ^  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7. 

*  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  c.  7.  —  Olai  Magni  Hist.  lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

*  Acost.  apud  Purch.  Tilgr.  book  ix.  c.  11.  p.  885. 

*  Faber's  Ilor.  Mos.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

«  Faber,  vol  i.  pp.  89—91.     Edwards,  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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Hestiaeus,  and  with  them  Hieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  had  treated  of  the  affairs 
of  E^ypt,  asree  with  me  in  this.  Also  Hesiod,  and  Ilecataeus,  and  Hellanicus,  and 
Acusilaus,  and  E[)horus,  and  NIcoIaus,  rehxte  that  the  ancients  lived  a  thousand 
years."'  Similar  traditions  of  the  longevity  of  men,  in  former  ages,  are  still  to  be 
found  amon"-  the  Burmans  of  the  further  Indian  Peninsula,  and  also  among  the 
Chinese.^ 

VI.  The  ]Mosaic  account  of  Men  of  a  Gigantic  Statuke,  who 
were  inured  to  deeds  of  lawless  violence  and  rapine. 

Is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  who  relate  that  there  were  giants  in 
the  first  aires  of  the  world,  and  also  by  the  Greek  and  l^atin  historians,  particularly 
by  Pausanias  and  Philostratus  among  the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  among  the  Romans, 
who  have  recorded  that,  on  opening  some  sepulchres,  the  bodies  of  men  were  found 
to  be  much  larger  in  old  times.  Josephus  also  speaks  of  bones  seen  in  his  days,  of 
a  magnitude  almost  exceeding  credibility.^  These  testimonies  of  historians  of 
former  ages  to  the  generally  gigantic  stature  of  men,  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  tlie  petty  cavils  of  those  who  object  to  the  credibility  of  Moses,  from  his  men- 
tioning the  gigantic  size  of  Og's  bedstead.  (Deut.  iii.  11.)  But  men  of  very  large 
size  are  occasionally  seen  even  in  our  days.  Some  allowance  may  also  be  made  for 
royal  vanity  ;  as  Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  soldiers  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
their  beds  that  they  might  give  to  the  Indians,  in  succeeding  ages,  a  great  idea  of 
the  prodigious  stature  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers.* 

VII.  No  part  of  the  Mosaic  history  has  been  more  ridiculed  by 
the  opposers  of  revelation,  than  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge;  though 
NO  fact  that  ever  occurred  in  the  world  is  so  well  attested  by  civil 
history.      Thus, 

1.  The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  uninhabited 
land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  ages,  show  that 
mankind  are  sprung  lately  from  a  small  stock,  and  even  suit  the  time 
assjo-ned  by  INIoses  before  the  flood.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
great  number  of  small  kingdoms  and  petty  states,  in  the  first  ages, 
concur  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  Most  eminent  nations,"  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  like  great  families,  have  at 
all  times  been  fond  of  extolling  up  their  pedigree,  and  carrying  it  as  high  as  pos- 
sible;  and,  where  no  marks  remain  of  the  successive  alterations  in  their  state,  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  always  the  same.  Hence  the  many  foolish  pretences 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  Hb.  i.  c.  3.  (al.  4.)  On  the  authors  above  cited  by  Josephus,  it 
has  been  well  remarked  that  "  these  men  either  were  in  possession  of  traditions  relating 
to  this  fact,  or  that  they  borrowed  them  from  Moses  ;  and  in  either  case  our  purpose  is 
answered.  For,  if  they  received  them  from  prevalent  traditions,  it  will  be  granted  that 
these  traditions  had  originally  some  foundation  in  fact;  and  they  correspond  with  the 
sacred  history.  But  if  they  borrowed  them  from  jMoscs,  two  points  arc  gained  on  our  ))art. 
It  is  proved  that  such  a  man  as  Moses  did  really  exist;  that  his  writings  were  then  extant; 
that  they  were  in  suhstance  what  they  now  are  ;  and  that  they  bear  an  antiquity  more 
remote  than  tliesc,  which  are  allowed  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  the  heathen  writers.  It  is 
proved  further,  that  his  history  was  highly  esteemed,  and  that  it  was  supposed  by  these 
writers  to  contain  facts.  Whether  they  drew  from  Moses  or  from  tradition ;  and  whether 
their  testimony  s])rang  from  this  narration  or  from  any  other  source ;  either  way,  the 
Mosaic  account  of  these  early  at;es  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest  fragments  of  antiquity." 
Coliver's  Lectures  on  Scripture  Facts,  p.  104. 

»  Fabcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  92,  93. 

*  Tiie  passages  from  the  historians  above  mentioned  arc  given  at  length  in  Grotius  do 
Vcritatc,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

*  Bj).  Watson's  Apology  in  answer  to  Paine,  p.  34.  "  My  philosophy,"  he  adds, "  teaches 
me  to  doubt  of  many  things,  but  it  does  not  teach  me  to  fcject  every  testimony  whicli  is 
opi)ositc  to  experience.  Had  I  been  born  in  Siietland,  I  could,  on  proper  testiinotiy,  have 
believed  in  tiie  existence  of  the  Lincolnshire  ox,  or  the  largest  dray-horse  in  London, 
though  the  oxen  and  horses  of  Shetland  had  not  been  bigger  timn  mastiffs."     Ibid.  p.  35. 
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among  the  ancients  to  their  being  aborigines  of  the  countries  they  had  inliabited 
time  out  of  mind :  hence  tliey  were  led  to  make  their  several  gods  the  founders  of 
their  government.  They  knew  but  very  little  of  the  world  ;  and  the  tradition 
which  they  had  of  that  little  was  so  far  mixed  and  corrupted  with  romance  that  it 
served  only  to  confound  them.'  Upon  the  removal  of  this  cloud  by  the  more  dili- 
gent and  accurate  inquiry  of  the  moderns,  we  see  ancient  history  beginning  to 
clear  up,  the  world  puts  on  a  very  ditferent  face,  and  all  parts  of  it  appear  con- 
formable to  each  other,  and  to  the  late  better  known  course  of  things  ;  as  is  proved 
very  clearly,  in  various  instances,  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer.'-  —  AVe  find  the 
marvellous  in  all  the  annals  of  those  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  great  point 
of  their  antiquity,  exceedingly  reduced^,  and  our  own  plain  accounts  still  more  and 
more  confirmed  :  whence  we  may  be  convinced  that  both  tlie  peopling  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth  arose  at  first  from  a  few  low  beginnings  ;  tiiat  it  very  grailually 
spread  itself  from  some  one  centre*;  and  that  it  has  at  all  times  proceeded  by  pretty 
near  the  same  slow  regular  steps  as  it  does  at  present."  ^ 

*  "  The  grounds  of  the  uncertainty  of  ancient  history  may  be  seen  in  Stillingflcet, 
Origincs  Sacraj,  bouk  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  16.  18,  &c.  Compare  Bryant's  accurate  account  of  it 
passim.  Of  the  Egy|)tian  in  particular,  see  Shaw's  Ti-avels.  pp.  417.  442.  4to.  Compare 
Baker  on  History  and  Chronology  Reflect,  ch.  10  and  11.  Shuckford's  Connection,  vol.  ii. 
book  viii.  Winder's  History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  ch.  10.  sect.  4.  &c.  Bp.  Clayton's 
Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Hieroglyphics,  p.  58.  &c.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  p.  269. 
That  tlie  Babylonish  empire  was  not  so  old  as  has  been  pretended,  see  Le  Clcrc  on  Gen.  x. 
Concerning  the  fabulous  antiquity  of  the  Chinese,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  ii.  p.  95.  fol." 

*  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythulogy,  passim. 

^  "Till  men  come  to  a  scrutiny,  they  are  very  apt  to  imagine  that  a  number  is  vastly 
greater  than  it  is.  I  have  often  asked  people  to  guess  how  many  men  there  have  been  in 
a  direct  line  between  the  present  king  of  England  [George  II.]  and  Adam,  meaning  only 
one  man  in  a  generation ;  the  king's  father,  grandfather,  &c.  The  answer  made  upon  a 
sudden  conjecture,  has  always  been,  some  thousands;  whereas  it  is  evident  from  a  calcu- 
lation, there  have  not  been  two  hundred.  For  the  space  of  time  between  Adam  aiul 
Christ,  let  us  take  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour,  preserved  by  St.  Luke,  in  which  the 
names  between  Adam  and  Christ,  exclusive  of  both,  are  but  seventy-four.  From  the  birth 
of  Christ  to  the  birth  of  the  king,  were  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  in  the  list  of  the  king's  progenitors,  every  son  was  born  when  his  father  was 
twenty- five  years  old,  which  is  as  early  as  can  be  supposed,  one  with  another.  According 
to  this  supposition,  there  were  four  generations  in  every  hundred  years;  i.e.  in  those  six- 
teen huiulrcd  and  eighty-three  years,  there  were  sixty-seven  generations;  which  sixty- 
seven,  added  to  the  foregoing  seventy-four,  will  make  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one."  Haliet  on  Hcb.  xi.  7.  note  a.  p.  17.  Comp.  Goguet,  vol.  iii.  diss.  iii.  pr.  Bryant's 
Analysis,  passim. 

*  "  This  has  been  observed  by  Isaac  Casaubon  in  one  respect,  viz.  in  relation  to  lan- 
guage. '  Est  enim  verissimum,'  says  he, '  linguas  cceteras  eo  manifestiora  ct  nuigis  cxpressa 
originis  Hebraica?  vestigia  servassc,  ct  nunc  servai-e,  quo  propius  ab  antiqua  et  prima 
h(jminum  sede  abfuerunt,'  &c,  A  confirmation  of  it,  in  some  other  respects,  may  be  had 
from  the  following  very  remarkable  particular,  as  Hartley  justly  calls  it  (Observ.  on  Man, 
vol.  ii.  p.  113.):  '  It  appears  from  history,  that  the  ditferent  nations  of  the  world  have  had, 
caeteris  paribus,  more  or  less  knowledge,  civil  and  religious,  in  proportion  as  they  were 
nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  comnumication  with  Egypt,  Palestine,  Chalda;a,  and  the 
other  countries  that  were  inhabited  by  the  most  eminent  persons  amongst  the  first 
descendants  of  Noah;  and  by  those  who  are  said  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
revelations  made  to  them  by  God:  and  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  world,  reckoning  Palestine  as  the  centre,  were  in  general  mere  savages.  Now  all  this 
is  utterly  inexplicable  upon  the  footing  of  infidelity;  of  the  exclusion  of  all  divine  com- 
munications. Why  should  not  huH»an  nature  be  as  sagacious,  and  make  as  many  disco- 
veries, civil  and  religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  America,  as  in  Egyjit,  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  Greece,  or  Rome  ?  Nay,  why  should  Palestine  so  far  exceed  them  all,  as  it 
did  confessedly?  Allow  the  Scripture  accounts,  and  all  will  be  clear  and  easy.  Mankind 
after  the  flood  were  first  dispersed  from  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Some  of  the  chief 
lieads  of  families  settled  there,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Egypt.  Palestine  had  afterwards 
extraordinary  divine  illuminations  bestowed  upon  its  inhabitants,  the  Israelites  and  Jews. 
Hence  its  inhabitants  had  the  purest  notions  of  God,  and  the  wisest  civil  cstablisinncnt. 
Next  after  them  come  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldieans ;  who,  not  being  removed  from 


5  Bp.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  238—241.  Svo.  1820 
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Sir  William  Jones  has  sliown  that  the  traditions  of  the  present  heathen  nations 
of  Asia  are  not  of  more  authority  than  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  "We  find,"  he  says,  "no  certain  monument  or  even  probable 
tradition  of  nations  planted,  empires  and  states  raised,  laws  enacted,  cities  built, 
navigation  improved,  commerce  encouraged,  arts  invented,  or  letters  contrived, 
above  twelve  or  at  most  fifteen  or  sixteen  centuriei  before  the  birth  of  Christ." 
And  it  is  a  well-known /ocf  that  for  the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have 
no  history  unmixed  with  fiible,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  emi- 
nently distinguisheil  nation  descended  from  Abraham.  The  Chinese  do  not  pretend 
that  any  historical  monument  existed  among  them  in  the  age  of  Confucius  more 
ancient  than  eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  epoch.  And  the  researches 
of  those  who  are  most  deeply  skilled  in  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the 
Hindoos  have  shown  that  the  dawn  of  tnie  Indian  history  appears  only  three  or 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by  alle- 
gory or  fable. ^ 

2.  The  late  Invention  and  Progress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  concur 
to  confirm  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  antediluvians:  for,  as  the  Jewish 
legislator  mentions  little  of  their  arts,  so  it  appears  from  the  late  in- 
vention of  these  after  the  flood  that  those  who  were  preserved  from 
it  were  possessed  but  of  few  arts. 

Since  the  history  of  past  ages  has  been  more  narrowly  examined,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  ancients  were  far  less  knowing  and  expert  than,  by  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  every  thing  remote,  we  once  were  accustomed  to  suppose.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  have  described  their  knowledge  in  lofty  strains,  and  perhaps  for  their 
times,  and  in  comparison  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  it  may  have  been  consider- 
able :  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  such  accounts  are  chiefly  owing  to  their 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  mankind.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Egyptians,  Avhose  learning  has  been  so  much  extolled.  Though  this  country  has 
been  styled  the  Mother  of  Arts,  as  well  as  Mistress  of  Religion,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  as  early  polished  as  most  countries  ;  yet  if  we  be  allowed  to  judge  of  her 
improvement  in  other  parts  of  science  from  that  most  important  one,  and  that 
which  in  all  reason  should  have  been  most  cidtivated,  viz.  that  of  medicine.,  of  which 
she  also  claims  the  first  invention,  we  shall  not  have  much  room  to  admire  her 
highest  advances.  "  It  must  evidently  appear,"  says  a  learned  writer,  "  that  the 
Egyptians  could  have  no  such  physicians  in  the  days  of  INIoses  as  Diodorus  and 
Herodotus  seem  to  suppose  :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  long  after  these  times 
they  were,  like  the  Babylonians,  entirely  destitute  of  persons  skilful  in  curing  any 
diseases  that  might  happen  amongst  them ;  and  that  the  best  method  they  could 
think  of,  after  consulting  their  oracles,  was,  when  any  one  was  sick,  to  have  as 
many  persons  to  see  and  speak  to  him  as  possibly  could  ;  so  that  if  any  one  who 
saw  the  sick  person  had  lia<l  the  like  distemper,  he  might  say  what  was  proper  to 
be  done  in  that  condition."^ 

The  pretences  which  the  Egyptians  made  to  antiquity  so  much  beyond  the  times 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  proceeded  from  their  calculating  by  lunar  years  or 
months,  or  from  their  reckoning  the  dynasties  of  their  kings  in  succession,  which 

their  first  habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Nile,  Tigris,  and 
Euphrates,  may  be  supposed  to  have  preserved  more  both  of  the  antediluvian  and  post- 
diluvian revelations;  also  to  have  had  more  leisure  for  invention,  and  more  free  communi- 
cation with  tiic  Israelites  and  Jews  than  any  other  nations.  Whoivas  those  small  parties 
which  were  driven  farther  and  farther  from  each  other  into  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
entirely  occupied  in  providing  necessaries  for  themselves,  and  also  cut  ott' by  rivers,  moun- 
tains, or  distance,  from  all  communication  with  ralestinc,  Egypt,  and  ChakUca,  would  lose 
much  of  their  original  stock,  and  have  neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  invent  more.* 
Compare  Bryant's  Analysis,  passim.  Of  the  several  arts,  customs,  religious  rites  and  civil 
institutions  which  first  arose  in  Asia,  see  Conclusion  of  Mod.  Hist.  p.  120.  fol.  Any  one 
that  fairly  examines  history  will  find  those  accounts  more  probable  than  that  extraordinary 
supposition  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  viz.  that  science  may  have  come  originally  from  west  to 
caht.     Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  14." 

'  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  191.  14.5.  8vo.  edit. 

2  Shuckford,  Connect,  book  ix,  p.  167.    I3p.  Law's  Theory  of  Religion,  p.  246. 
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were  contemporary.  For  Herodotus  '  mentions  twelve  Egyptian  kings  reigning  at 
one  time.  They  had  such  diflferent  accounts,  however,  of  chronology,  that,  as  it  is 
affirmed,  some  of  them  computed  about  thirteen  thousand  years  more  than  others 
from  the  original  of  their  dynasties  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.^  The 
solar  year,  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  most  celebrated  for  astronrfmy, 
was  so  imperfect,  that  they  said  the  sun  had  several  times  changed  its  course  since 
the  beginning  of  their  dynasties ;  imputing  the  defect  of  their  own  computation  to 
the  sun's  variation,  or  else  affecting  to  speak  sometliing  wonderful  and  extravagant. 
And  Cassini  has  found  the  account  of  eclipses,  at  the  beginning  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  to  be  false  ;  which  is  a  further  confutation  of  the  fabulous  pretences  of  the 
Egyptians  to  antiquity.  The  earliest  astronomical  ob?ervations  to  be  met  with 
which  were  made  in  Egypt  are  those  performed  by  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  less 
than  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  Dr.  Halley  has  observed^  :  and  since  the 
recent  discoveries  in  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  of  our  great  archaeologist,  Dr. 
Young,  and  of  MM.  Letronne  and  ChampoUion  in  France,  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  celebrated  zodiacs  of  Esne  and  Dendera,  to  which  some  modern  antagonists 
of  divine  revelation  had  assigned  an  incalculable  antiquity,  are  posterior  to  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  edifices  on  the  ceilings  of  which  they  were  painted!  '* 

The  pretensions  of  the  Ciialdagans  to  profound  attainments  in  science  have  been 
shown  to  be  equally  unfounded.  According  to  Berosus,  they  supposed  the  moon 
to  be  a  luminous  body,  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  could  have  no  great  skill  in 
astronomy  :  besides,  they  wanted  instruments  for  making  exact  calculations.  All 
that  remains  of  their  boasted  astronomical  discoveries  is  only  seven  eclipses  of  the 
moon  ;  and  even  those  are  but  very  coarsely  set  down,  the  oldest  not  being  more 
tlian  seven  hundred  years  before  Christ :  whence  it  is  evident  that  they  had  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  science.  And  though  Callisthenes  is  said  by  Porj)hyry  to 
have  brought  observations  from  B.abylon  to  Greece  upwards  of  nineteen  hmulred 
years  older  than  Alexander,  yet  as  the  proper  authors  of  those  observations  neither 
made  any  mention  nor  use  of  them,  tliis  circumstance  renders  his  report  justly  sus- 
pected for  a  fable.^  So  little  ground  is  there  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  accounts 
of  time  and  the  vain  boasts  of  antiquity  which  these  nations  have  made. 

The  Greeks  had  their  astronomy  from  Babylon^;  and  the  Athenians  had  but 
three  hundred  and  sixty  days  in  their  year  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ' ; 
yet  Dr.  Halley  further  observes,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first  practical  astro- 
nomers, who  endeavoured  in  earnest  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  science,  and 
that  Thales  was  the  first  who  could  predict  an  eclipse  in  Greece,  not  six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  and  that  Hipparchus  made  the  first  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars 
not  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ. 

'  Lib.  ii.  c.  151.  ^  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

'  Wotton  on  Ant.  and  Mod.  Learning,  eh.  23,  Jcnkin's  Reasonableness  of  Christianity, 
vol.  i.  pp.  335 — 337. 

*  Cellerier,  de  I'Origine  Authentique  et  Divine  de  rAncien  Testament,  pp.  100 — 104. 
On  the  planis]>herc.  or  zodiac  of  Dendera,  M.  ChampoUion  discovered  an  evidently  Roman 
title,  that  of  ATOKPTP,  AvroKparup,  or  emperor,  in  phonetic  hieroglyphics;  which,  most 
probably,  may  indicate  Claudius  or  Nero,  as  both  those  sovereigns,  in  their  medals  struck 
in  Egypt,  are  very  often  designated  by  that  identical  appellation.  On  prosecuting  his 
researches  still  farther,  M.  ChampoUion  read  on  the  great  edifice,  in  the  ceiling  of  which 
that  planisphere  had  been  placed,  the  titles,  names,  and  surnames  of  the  emperors  Tibe- 
rius, Claudius,  Nero,  and  Domitian;  and  on  the  portico  of  Esne,  the  zodiac  of  wliich  was 
reputed  to  he  older  than  that  of  Dendera,  by  several  ages,  he  read  the  imperial  Roman 
names  of  Claudius  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Consequently  these  monuments,  for  wliich 
Volney  and  other  infidel  literati  had  claimed  an  incalculably  remote  antiquity,  belong  to 
that  i)eriod  wlien  Egypt  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  and  they  cannot  be 
dated  earlier  than  the  first  or  second  century  of  the  Christian  vera.  Greppo,  Essai  sur  Ic 
Systeme  Hicroglyphique  de  M.  ChampoUion,  pp.  262,  263.  Paris,  1829.  Sec  also  Mr. 
Poole's  article  on  Egypt,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica  (eiglith 
edition);  and  also  his  HorajiEgyptiacac;  or,  Clu-onology  of  ancient  Egypt  discovered  from 
....  Hieroglyphical  Records.     London,  1851. 

*  Dr.  Halley,  in  Wotton's  Observations  on  Learning,  ch.  23.  Stanley,  in  his  History  of 
Philosophy  (pp.  757,  758.  Lond.  1753),  has  shown  that  Porphyry's  account  is  intitlcd  to 
little  credit;  since  there  is  nothing  extant  in  the  Chaldrean  astrology  more  ancient  than 
the  osra  of  Nabonassar,  which  begins  only  747  years  before  Christ. 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  109.  '  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  c.  6. 
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According  to  the  well  known  observation  of  Varro*,  there  was  nothing  that  can 
deserve  the  name  of  history  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  before  the  Olympiads, 
wliich  commenced  only  about  twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Rome  ;  and  Plu- 
tarch informs  us  how  little  the  tables  of  the  Olympiads  are  to  be  relied  on."  AVhat- 
ever  learning  or  knowledge  of  ancient  times  the  Romans  had,  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks.  For  they  were  so  little  capable  of  transmitting  their  own  affairs  down 
to  posterity  with  any  exactness  in  point  of  time,  that  for  many  ages  they  had 
neither  dials  nor  hour-glasses  by  which  to  measure  their  days  and  nights  for 
common  use  ;  and  for  three  hundred  years  they  knew  no  such  things  as  hours,  or 
the  like  distinctions,  but  computed  their  time  only  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  pretensions  of  the  Chinese  to  antiquity  appear  equally  vain,  and  upon  the 
same  grounds.  They,  too,  understand  little  or  nothing  of  astronomy.  Indeed, 
they  tliemselves  confess  that  their  antiquities  are  in  great  part  fabulous,  and  they 
acknowledge  that  their  most  ancient  books  were  in  hieroglyphics,  which  were  not 
expounded  by  any  one  who  lived  nearer  than  one  thousand  seven  hundred  years  to 
the  first  author  of  them  ;  that  the  numbers  in  computation  are  sometimes  mistaken, 
or  that  months  are  put  for  years.  But  of  what  antiquity  or  authority  soever  their 
first  writers  were,  there  is  little  or  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the  books  now  remaining, 
since  the  general  destruction  of  all  ancient  books  by  the  Emperor  Xi  Hoam  Ti. 
He  lived  only  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  commanded,  upon  pain 
of  death,  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  destroyed  relating  either  to  history 
or  philosophy,  especially  the  books  of  Confucius  ;  and  killed  many  of  tlieir  learned 
men  :  so  that  from  his  time  they  have  only  some  fragments  of  old  authors  left.  — 
The  Chinese  are  a  people  vain  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  may  favour  their  pre- 
tences to  antiquity,  and  love  to  magnify  themselves  to  the  Europeans,  which  makes 
them  endeavour  to  have  it  believed  that  their  antiquities  are  sufficiently  entire, 
notwithstanding  this  destruction  of  their  books.  But  the  fiict  is  well  known  to  be 
otherwise*:  — and,  upon  inspection,  it  was  found  that  their  instruments  were  use- 
less ;  and  that  after  all  their  boasted  skill  in  astronomy,  they  were  not  able  to  make 
an  exact  calendar,  and  their  tables  of  eclipses  were  so  incorrect  that  they  could 
scarcely  foretell  about  what  time  that  of  the  sun  should  happen.*  In  like  manner, 
the  boasted  antiquity,  claimed  for  the  science  and  records  of  the  Hindoos  over 
those  of  Moses  by  some  modern  writers,  has  been  fully  exposed  since  scientific 
Europeans  have  become  thorouglily  acquainted  with  their  language.  "  Tlie 
Hindoos,  perhaps  the  most  anciently  civilised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
who  have  least  deviated  from  their  originally  established  forms,  have  unfortunately 
no  history.  Among  an  infinite  number  of  books  of  mystical  theology  and  abstruse 
metaphysics,  they  do  not  possess  a  single  volume  that  is  capable  of  affording  any 
distinct  account  of  their  origin,  or  of  the  various  events  that  have  occurred  to 
their  communities.  Their  Maha-Bharata,  or  pretended  great  history,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  poem.  The  Pouranas  are  mere  legends  ;  on  comparing  which  with  tlie 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  establish  a  few  slight  coinci- 
dences of  chronology,  and  even  that  is  continually  broken  off  and  interrupted,  and 
never  goes  back  farther  than  the  time  of  Alexamler.^  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
that  tlieir  famous  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a 
prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calcuhited  backwards";  and  it  has 
been  lately  ascertained  that  their  Surya-Siddhanta,  which  they  consider  as  their 
most  ancient  astronomical  treatise,  and  pretend  to  have  been  revealed  to  their  nation 
more  than  two  millions  of  years  ago,  must  have  been  composed  within  the  seven 


'  Censorinus,  Do  Die  Natali,  c.  21.  *  Plutarch,  in  Numa,  initio. 

'  Martinii  Plist.  Sin Lc  Comptc's  Memoir. 

*  Jcnkin's  lieasoiiahleness  of  Cliristianity,  vol.  i.  pp.  339 — 343.;  and  see  also  Winder's 
History  of  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  chapters  x. — xx.,  where  the  facts  above  stated  arc  confirmed 
by  proofs.  Additional  testimonies  to  the  late  date  and  imiicrfcct  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  Chinese  may  be  seen  in  the  fiicts  and  authorities  collected  by  Bp.  Law,  in  liis 
Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  243 — 24.5.  note  (z). 

'  Consult  the  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Patcrson,  respecting  the  kings  of  Mngadalia 
emperors  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  epochs  of  Vicramadityia  and  Salahaiiua,  in  the 
Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 

•  Bee  Expos,  du  Syst.  du  Monde,  by  Count  Laplace,  p.  330. 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  last  past.'  Their  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  judi.'ino;  from  tlie 
calendars  which  are  conjoined  with  them,  and  by  which  they  are  guided  in  their 
religious  obsei'vances,  and  estimating  the  colures  indicated  in  these  calendars,  may 
perhaps  go  back  about  three  thousand  two  hundred  years,  which  nearly  coincides 
with  the  epoch  of  Moses. ^  Yet  the  Hindoos  are  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  affected  the  globe,  as  their  theology  has  in  some  measure  conse- 
crated certain  successive  destructions  which  its  surface  has  already  undergone,  and 
is  still  doomed  to  experience :  and  they  only  carry  back  the  last  of  those  which 
have  already  happened,  about  five  thousand  years  ^;  besides  which,  one  of  these 
revolutions  is  described  in  terms  nearly  corresponding  with  the  account  given  by 
Moses."*  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that  the  epoch  at  which  they  fix  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reigns  of  their  first  human  sovereigns  of  the  race  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
is  nearly  the  same  at  wliich  the  ancient  authors  of  the  west  have  placed  the  origin 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  or  about  four  thousand  years  ago."^ 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  how  little  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  pretences  which  the  several  nations  among  the  heathens 
have  made  to  antiquity,  without  any  ground  from  history,  but  upon 
uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  Avhich  science  they  actually 
had  but  little  or  no  skill. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  jNIosaic  history  of  the  deluge  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tradition  of  it,  which  universally  obtained.  If  such  an  event  had 
ever  happened,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  some  traces  of  it  will  be 
found  in  the  records  of  pagan  nations  as  well  as  in  those  of  Scripture. 
Indeed  it  is  scarcely  probable,  not  to  say  possible,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  so  great  a  calamity  should  be  utterly  lost  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation  alone.  \Ye  find, 
however,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  a  tradition  of  the  deluge, 
in  many  respects  accurately  coinciding  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  it, 
has  been   preserved  almost  universally  among  the  ancient  nations. 

'  See  the  Memoirs,  by  Mr.  Bentley,  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  in  the 
Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  vi.  p.  537.  and  the  Memoir  by  the  same  author  on  the  Astrono- 
mical Systems  of  the  Hindoos,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  195. 

^  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  upon  the  Vedas,  and  particularly  p.  493.,  in  tlie 
Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  viii. 

'  Voyage  to  India  by  M.  Ic  Gcntil,  i.  235.  Bentley  in  the  Calcutta  Memoirs,  vol.  ix. 
p.  222.     Paterson  in  ditto,  ibid.  p.  86. 

*  Sir  William  Jones  says,  "  We  may  fix  the  time  of  Buddah,  or  the  ninth  great  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  1014  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Cashmirians,  who 
boast  of  his  descent  in  their  kingdom,  assert  that  he  appeared  on  earth  about  two  centuries 
.after  Crishna,  the  Indian  Apollo. We  have  therefore  determined  another  inte- 
resting epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  year  1214  before  Christ.  As  the 
three  tirst  avatars  or  descents  of  Vishnu  relate  no  less  clearly  to  an  universal  deluge  in 
wliich  eight  persons  only  were  saved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  do  to  the  punishment  of 
impiety  and  the  humiliation  of  tlie  proud,  we  may  for  the  present  assume  that  the  second, 
or  silver  age  of  the  Hindoos,  was  subsequent  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel ;  so  that  we 
h.ive  only  .a  dark  interval  of  about  a  thousand  years,  which  were  employed  in  the  settle- 
ment of  nations,  and  the  cultivation  of  civilised  society."  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
vol.  i.  p.  29.     London,  1799.  4to. 

*  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  156 — 159.  The  extravagant  priority  claimed  for 
the  Hindoo  records  and  sciences  over  the  writings  of  Moses  by  M.  Bailly  and  some  other 
modern  infidel  writers,  lias  been  fully  disproved  by  Count  Laplace,  in  his  Exposition  (bi 
Systemc  du  Monde,  pp.  293,  294.  4to.   or  vol.  ii.  pp.   253,  254.  of  Mr.  Pond's  English 

'translation;  and  by  Captain  Wilford  and  ]\Ir.  Bentley,  in  their  elaborate  Memoirs  on 
Hindoo  Chronology,  inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Calcutta  Memoirs  or  Asiatic 
Researches.  The  subject  is  also  considered  by  Mr.  Canvithcn  in  the  second  of  his 
Bampton  Lectures ;  but  the  most  compendious  view  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Nai-es's 
Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  222 — 227.  and  especially  his  lucid  and  satisfiictory  note,  pp.  256 
— 273. ;  which,  depending  upon  miuute  calculations  and  deductions,  will  not  admit  of 
abridgement. 
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It  Is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  fact  concerning  the  deluge,  that  the 
memory  of  ahnost  all  nations  ends  in  the  history  of  it,  even  of  those 
nations  which  Avere  unknown  until  they  were  discovered  by  enter- 
■prising  voyagers  and  travellers  ;  and  that  the  traditions  of  the  deluge 
were  kept  up  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gentile  world. 
And  it  is  observable,  that  the  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  vivid  the 
traces  appear,  especially  in  those  countries  which  were  nearest  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  reverse  of  this  would  happen,  if  the  Avhole  were 
originally  a  fable.  Tlie  history  would  not  only  be  less  widely  dif- 
fused ;  but,  the  more  remote  our  researches,  the  less  light  we  should 
obtain  ;  and  however  we  might  strain  our  sight,  the  objects  would  by 
degrees  grow  faint,  and  the  scene  w^oidd  terminate  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  Besides,  there  Avould  not  have  been  that  correspondence 
and  harmony  in  the  traditions  of  different  nations,  which  so  plainly 
subsisted  among  them :  now  this  could  not  be  the  result  of  chance, 
but  must  necessai'ily  have  arisen  from  the  same  history  being  uni- 
versall}^  acknowledged.  These  evidences  are  derived  to  us  from 
people  who  were  of  different  ages  and  countries,  and,  in  consequence, 
w' idely  separated  from  each  other :  and,  what  is  extraordinary,  they 
did  not  know,  in  many  instances,  the  purport  of  the  data  which  they 
transmitted,  nor  the  value  and  consequence  of  their  intelligence.  In 
their  mythology  they  adhered  to  the  letter,  without  considering  the 
meaning ;  and  acquiesced  in  the  hieroglyphic,  thoiigh  they  were 
strangers  to  the  purport  of  it.  With  respect  to  ourselves,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance,  not  only  that  these  histories  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  also  that,  after  an  interval  of  so  long  a  date,  we 
should  be  able  to  see  into  the  hidden  mystery,  and  from  these  crude 
materials  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  truths.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of  these  traditional  narratives. 

Thus  Berosus,  the  Clialdaean  historian,  followinjr  the  most  ancient  writings,  as 
Josephus  affirms',  has  rehited  the  same  things  as  Moses,  of  the  deluge,  and  of  man- 
kind perishing  in  it,  and  likewise  of  the  ark  in  which  Nochiis,  the  restorer  of  the 
human  race,  was  preserved,  being  carried  to  the  summit  of  the  Armenian  moun- 
tains. Ilieronymus  the  Egyptian,  who  wrote  the  antiquities  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  many  others,  mention  these  things,  as  Josephus^  also 
testifies.  Further,  there  is  a  fragment  preserved  of  Abydenus-'',  an  ancient  Assyrian 
historian,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  deluge  being  foretold  before  it  happened, 
and  of  the  birds  being  sent  forth  three  diiFerent  times  to  see  whetiier  the  earth  was 
drieil,  and  of  the  ark  being  driven  into  Armenia.  lie  and  others  agree  with  Moses 
in  the  main  circumstances,  but  in  lesser  particulars  sometimes  adulterate  the  truth 
•with  fabulous  mixtures.  Alexander  Polyhistor,  another  ancient  historian,  is  cited 
by  Cyril '  of  Alexandria,  together  with  Abydenus,  and  both  to  the  same  purpose.  He 
says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Xisuthrus  (the  same  as  Noah)  was  the  great  deluge  ;  that 
Xisuthrus  was  saved,  Saturn  having  predicted  to  him  what  should  happen,  and  that 
lie  ought  to  build  an  ark,  and,  together  with  the  fowls  and  creeping  things  and 
cattle,  to  sail  in  it. 

Among  the  Greeks,  Plato ^  mentions  the  great  deluge,  in  which  the  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  useful  arts  were  lost ;  and  suggests  that  there  was  a  great  and  uni- 
vei-sal  deluge  before  the  particular  inundations  celebrated  by  the  (Jrecians.     He 

'  Joscpluis  contra  Apion,  lib.  i.  §  19.  edit.  Hudson. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

'  Abyd.  in  Eusch.  Pra;p.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cap.  12.  edit.  Vigcri. 

*  Cyril  contra  Jul.  lib.  i.  p.  8.  edit.  Spanhonui. 

'  I'lato  dc  Log.  lib.  iii.  p.  077.  torn,  ii.;  Tima!iis,  p.  23.  toni.  iii,  edit  Scrrnni. 
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jilainly  thought  that  there  had  been  several  deluge?,  but  one  greater  tLan  the  rest. 
jNIoreover,  it  was  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians,  asDiodorus^  informs  us,  that  most 
living  creatures  perished  in  the  deluge,  -vvhich  was  in  Deucalion's  time.  Ovid's - 
description  of  Deucalion's  flood  is  so  well  known  and  remembered  by  every  scholar 
that  it  is  needless  to  point  out  its  identity  with  Noah's  flood  to  any  one  who  has 
received  the  least  tincture  of  letters.  Plutarch  3,  in  his  treatise  of  the  sagacity  of 
animals,  observes,  that  a  dove  was  sent  out  by  Deucalion,  which,  entering  into  the 
ark  again,  was  a  sign  of  the  continuance  of  the  flood,  but  afterwards  flying  away, 
was  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  Homer  also  plainly  alludes  to  the  particular  of  the 
rainbow,  by*  calling  it  a  sign  or  token  to  men,  rtpaq  jxtpo-woiv  avOpwnwv, 

Lucian  mentions^  more  than  once  the  great  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,  and  the 
ark  which  preserved  the  small  remnant  of  luiman  kind.  He  describes  also  the  par- 
ticulars of  Deucalion's  flood  after  the  example  of  Noah's  flood  :  the  present  race  of 
men  was  not  the  first,  but  the  former  generation  was  all  destroyed ;  this  second  race 
sprang  from  Deucalion  :  the  former  was  a  wicked  and  profligate  generation,  for 
which  reason  this  great  calamity  befel  them  ;  the  earth  gave  forth  abundance  of 
water,  great  showers  of  rain  fell,  and  the  rivers  increased,  and  the  sea  swelled  to 
such  a  degree,  that  all  things  were  water,  and  all  men  perished :  Deucalion  alone 
was  left  for  a  second  generation,  on  account  of  his  prudence  and  piety  ;  and  he  was 
preserved  in  this  manner ;  he  built  a  great  ark,  and  entered  into  it  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and  to  him  swine,  and  horses,  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  all 
other  creatures  which  the  earth  maintains,  came  in  pairs :  he  received  them  all,  and 
they  hurt  him  not;  on  the  contrary,  there  was,  by  divine  instinct,  great  friendship 
among  them,  and  they  sailed  together  in  the  same  ark,  as  long  as  the  water  pre- 
vailed. At  the  beginning  and  in  the  conclusion,  he  professes  to  have  received  this 
account  from  the  Grecians,  so  that  he  cannot  be  suspected  of  borrowing  it  from 
Scripture.® 

The  orthodox  among  the  ancient  Persians  believed  in  a  deluge,  and  that  it  was 
universal,  and  overwhelmed  the  whole  earth.  Similar  traditions  have  prevailed  in 
the  East  among  the  Hindoos,  Burmans,  and  Chinese :  of  these,  the  tradition  of  the 
Chinese  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  as  it  not  only  refers,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, to  the  deluge  itself,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  it.  The  same  tradition  of 
a  general  flood  is  also  to  be  traced  among  the  ancient  Goths  and  Druids,  as  well  as 
among  the  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brazilians,  and  Nicaraguans  ;  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  very  lately  discovered  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia',  the  Cree 
Indians  in  the  polar  regions  of  North  America ^  the  Otaheitans  before  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  also^  the  Sandwich  Islanders.^" 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  p.  10.  edit.  Rhodomani.  -  Ovid.  Metaraor.  lib.  i. 

^  Plutarch,  do  Solertia  Animalium,  p.  968.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Paris,  1624. 
••  Iliad,  xi,  28. 

*  Lucian  in  Timon,  p.  59.  De  Saltationc,  p.  930.  torn.  i.  et  dc  Syria  Dca,  pp.  882, 
883.  torn.  ii.  edit.  Benedicti. 

•^  Bishop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  188 — 191. 

'  llarman's  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  in  Western  Caledonia,  abridged  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  415. 

*  Capt.  Franklin's  Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  p.  73.  London,  1823.  4to.  or  vol.  i.  pp. 
113,  114.  8vo.  edit.  "The  North  American  Indian,"  says  Major  Strickland,  "is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  deluge.  Indeed,  the  general  idea  of  the  flood  all  over  the  world 
seems  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  human  family,  from  pole  to  pole,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to  all 
the  foolish  quibbles  of  infidelity."  Strickland's  Twenty-seven  Years  in  Canada  West, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

'  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  63. 

'"  ^lost  of  the  above  noticed  traditions  ai'e  given  at  length  in  Jlr.  Faber's  Iloraj  IMo- 
saicae,  vol.  i.  pp.  98 — 13G.  with  references  to  various  authorities  for  each.  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  has  also  collected  a  truly  valuable  series  of  historical  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  the 
deluge  in  his  "  Sacred  History  of  the  World,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  270 — 289.  eighth  edit.  Mr. 
Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology  (3  vols.  4to.  or  6  vols.  8vo.),  however,  is  the 
completest  work  on  the  subject  of  the  deluge,  as  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  the 
ancients;  an  abstract  of  his  system  is  given  in  the  Encyclopa'dias,  Britannica  and  Per- 
thensis,  article  Deltifjc.  Dr.  Hales  has  concentrated  the  more  inijiortant  geological  facts 
in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  327 — 337.  But  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
pros  ccuting  this  subject  is  referred  to  Mr.  Howard's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Mankind,  4to. ; 
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From  these  various  evidences  it  is  manifest  that  the  heathens  were 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  universal 
deluge ;  that  their  traditions  (though  largely  blended  with  ftible) 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  IMoses ;  and  that  the 
moi'al  certainty  of  that  great  event  is  established  on  a  basis  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  bid  defiance  to  the  cavils  of  scepticism.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  asserting  (as  it  has  been  asserted,  contrary  to  all  the 
evidence  furnished  by  natural  and  civil  history),  that  we  have  no 
sufficient  evidence  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  dekige  ever  took 
place,  —  "  let  the  ingenuity  of  unbelief^rs?  accovmt  satisfactorily  for 
this  universal  agreement  of  the  pagan  world,  and  she  may  then,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  plausibility,  impeach  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
narrative  of  the  deluge."  ' 

VIII.  The  first  remarkable  occurrence  after  the  flood  was  the 
attempt  to  build  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi.  1 — 4.);  and  this  is  not 
omitted  in  pagan  records. 

Berosus,  the  Chaldee  historian,  mentions  it,  witli  the  following  additional  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  erected  by  giants  who  waged  war  against  the  gods,  and  were  at 
length  dispersed,  and  that  the  edifice  was  beaten  down  by  a  great  wind.  According 
to  Josephus,  the  building  of  this  tower  is  also  mentioned  by  Hestiajus,  and  by  one 
of  the  ancient  sibyls  ^  and  also,  as  Eusebius  informs  us,  by  Abydenus  and  Eupo- 
lemus.^  The  tower  of  Belus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
tower  of  Babel,  repaired  by  Belus  II.,  king  of  Babylon,  who  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  the  ancient  historians  with  Belus  I.,  or  Niiurod.  That  it  was  constructed 
with  burnt  bricks  and  bitumen  (as  we  read  in  Gen.  xi.  3.)  is  attested  by  Justin, 
Quintus  Curtius,  Vitruvius,  and  other  heathen  writers,  and  also  by  the  relations  of 
modern  travellers,  who  have  described  its  ruins.* 

IX.  The  History  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 

Is  expressly  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
Josephus ;  whose  accounts  mainly  agree  with  the  iMosaic  narrative ;  and  their 
reports  concerning  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Dead  Sea  are  confirmed  in  all 
material  points  by  the  relations  of  modern  travellers.^ 

X.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Eupolemus  and  Melo 
(writers  more  ancient  than  himself),  Nicolaus  Damasccnus,  Artapanus, 
and  other  ancient  historians  cited  by  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  make 
express  and   honourable    mention    of  Abraham,    Isaac,   Jacob,    and 

Mr.  Kinvin's  Memoirs,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academj%  vols.  v.  vi.  and  viii., 
ami  to  Mr.  Townsend's  elaborate  work  on  tlie  Character  of  IMdsos  as  an  Historian,  4to. 
Some  very  acute  remarks  and  proofs  on  tlio  subject  of  the  deluge  arc  also  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Nares's  Bam])ton  Lectures,  serin,  vi.  pp.  293.  ct  seq. 

'  Faber's  Iloraj  Mosaicie,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  For  a  notice  of  objections  made  by  modem  un- 
believers to  tlie  Mosaic  Nan'ative  of  the  Deluge,  as  being  contrary  to  matter  of  fact,  sec 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  No.  VIII.  htfra. 

'^  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  Ill),  i.  e.  4.  (al.  c.5.)  §  3. 

^  Eusebius,  dc  Prajp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  14. 

*  The  testimonies  above  noticed  arc  given  at  Icngtli  by  Mr.  Faber,  Ilora;  Mosaicrc,  vol.  i, 
])p.  146 — 170.  See  also  Dr.  Ilale.s's  Analysis,  vol.  i.  pp.  350 — 355.;  Mr.  llich's  Memoirs 
on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  8vo.  1818;  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c., 
vol.  ii.  p]).  308 — 332.;  aiul  especially  the  recent  learned  researches  of  Mr.  Layard,  wliich 
contain  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  credibility  of  the  sacred  writers  that  can  be 
furnished  by  profound  learning  and  patient  rescarelies  combined. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  c.  98.  torn.  viii.  pp.  418— 421.  edit.  Bipont.  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp. 
1087,  1088.  edit.  Oxon.  Solinus,  c.  30.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  6.  (al.  7.)  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  lib.  V.  c.  10.  lib.  xxxv.  c.  15.  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  viii.  §  4.  Fabcr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  171 — 174. 
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Jusephy  agreeing  with  flic  accounts  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  states 
that  Hecatffius  wrote  a  book  concerning  Abi'aliam^  Avhich  was  extant 
in  his  time,  though  it  is  now  lost.' 

Xr.  That  Moses  was  not  a  mythological  person  (as  has  recently 
been  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history),  but  a  real  character  and  an 
eminent  legislator,  we  have  already  shown  in  a  preceding  page.  ^  To 
the  testimonies  there  adduced,  we  may  add,  that  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
is  attested  by  Berosus,  Artapanus,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Nume- 
nius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus.  Of  these,  the  testimonies  of  Artapanus 
and  Diodorus  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  Artapanus,  the  Heliopolitans  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  :  —  "  The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the  Jews  had  departed 
from  his  country,  pursued  ihem  with  an  immense  army,  bearing  along  \j'ith  him 
the  consecrated  animals.  But  Moses  having  by  the  divine  command  struck  the 
waters  with  his  rod,  they  parted  asunder,  and  aiforded  a  ivQQ  passage  to  the  Israel- 
ites. The  Egyptians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire  suddenly  flashed  in  their 
faces,  and  the  sea  returning  to  its  usual  channel,  brought  an  universal  destruction 
upon  their  army."  ^  A  similar  tradition,  though  less  minutely  particular,  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus,  as  subsisting  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  He  relates,  that 
among  the  Ichtliyophagi,  the  natives  of  the  spot,  a  tradition  is  given,  which  is  pre- 
served from  their  ancestors,  that  by  a  great  ebb  of  the  waters,  the  whole  bosom  of 
the  gulf  became  dry,  disclosing  its  weeds,  the  sea  rolling  upon  the  opposite  shore. 
But  the  bare  earth  having  been  rendered  visible  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  abyss, 
the  tide  returning  in  its  strength  restored  the  passage  once  more  to  its  former  con- 
dition.'* Nor  is  the  old  tradition  of  the  country  even  yet  extinct.  According  to  a 
learned  and  respectable  modern  traveller,  the  inhabitants  of  Corondel  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood (on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bed  Sea)  to  this  day  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  ;  which  event  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  Red  Sea  being  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  the  sea  of  Kolzum,  that  is, 
of  destruction.*  "The  very  country,  indeed,  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, bears  testimony  in  some  degree  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narrative. 
Still  is  the  scriptural  Etham  denominated  Etti;  the  wilderness  of  Slnir,  the  moun- 
tain of  Sinai,  and  the  country  of  Paran,  are  still  known  by  the  same  names*' ;  and 
Marah,  Elath,  and  3Iidian,  are  still  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove 
ofElim  yet  remains;  and  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  decreased  nor  diminished 
in  number  since  the  days  of  Moses."  ^ 

XII.  Further,  the  heathen"  writers  borrowed  images  from 
the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  attributed  to  their 
deities  distinctions  similar  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  Avhen  God  manifested  himself  to  the  world.  Thus,  both 
poets  and  historians  represented  the  heathen  deities  to  be  veiled  in 
clouds,  as  Jehovah  appeared. 

Many  of  their  religious  institutions  were   likewise  evidently  derived  from  the 

'  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  Euscbius,  PrsDp.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  cc.  1 7 — 23.  The 
passages  above  referred  to  are  given  at  length  in  Mr.  Faber's  Hora;  Mosaicse,  vol.  i.  pp. 
174— 18C. 

'  See  pp.  49—55.  supra. 

^  Euscbius,  Proep.  Evang.  lib.  ix.  c.  27.  This  circumstance  (Mr.  Faber  remarks)  of  the 
EgyjUians  being  struck  with  lightning,  as  well  .is  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is 
mentioned  in  Psalm  Ixxvii.  17.,  althougli  unnoticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

*  Died.  Sic.  lit),  iii.  c.  39.  (vol.  iii.  p.  270.  edit.  Bipont.) 

*  Br.  Sliaw's  Travels  in  Barbary  and  tlie  Levant,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.     Edinb.  1S08. 
"  Kicbuhr's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  189.  191. 

'  Faber,  vol.  i.  pp.  189 — 191.  Sec  also  Iluet's  Dcmonstratio  Evangelica,  prop.  iv.  vol.  i. 
pp.  73 — 15.").,  where  very  numerous  additional  collateral  testimonies  arc  given  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 
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Mosaic  appointments,  as  that  of  marriage  and  the  observance  of  stated  days,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  indeed,  among  almost  all  nations.  The  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, which  was  appointed  by  the  Almighty  as  a  sign  of  a  distinctive  covenant 
with  Abraham,  and  designed  to  be  expressive  of  spiritual  purity  ^,  was  adopted  by 
several  nations  not  descended  from  that  patriarch,  as  the  Egyptians,  Colchians,  and 
others.*  There  are  likewise  other  particulars  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
appear  to  have  borrowed  customs  from  the  Jews.  Thus  Solon,  conformably  to  the 
Jewish  practice,  decreed  that  the  time  of  the  sun  setting  on  the  mountains  should 
be  deemed  the  last  hour  of  the  day.  This  law  was  copied  into  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  and  observed  by  the  Romans  ;  whose  laws  concerning  the  inheritance 
and  adoption  of  children,  retribution  in  punishment  of  corporeal  injuries,  and  other 
points,  seem  to  liave  been  framed  on  principles  sanctioned  by  Moses  ;  and  traces  of 
resemblance  between  the  Hebrew  and  Roman  codes  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian.  The  Jewish  custom  of  orphan  girls  marrying  their  next  of 
kin  also  obtained  among  the  heathens.  The  appropriation  of  a  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils,  of  the  produce  of  lands,  and  of  other  things,  to  religious  purposes,  is  men- 
tioned by  many  pagan  writers.  Lycurgus  distributed  the  possession  of  lands  by 
lot,  and  rendei'ed  them  inalienable.  Those  feasts,  in  which  servants  were  put  on 
an  equality  with  their  masters,  were  apparently  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  anrl  from 
the  feast  of  tabernacles:  and  the  reverence  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
moon  also  influenced  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  early  con- 
nected with  the  Jews ;  and  who,  in  consequence  of  their  superstition,  having 
delayed  the  march  of  their  army  till  after  the  new  moon,  were  thus  deprived  of 
participating  in  the  honour  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Marathon,  as  they  did  not 
arrive  till  the  day  after  it  had  taken  place.* 

The  preceding  statements  and  facts  are  surely  suflScient  to  satisfy 
any  candid  inquirer,  that  the  principal  facts  related  in  the  books  of 
Moses  do  not  depend  upon  his  solitary  testimony  ;  but  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  nations.  Upon  what 
principle  can  this  coincidence  be  accounted  for,  if  Moses  had  not 
been  a  real  person,  and  if  the  events  recorded  by  him  had  not  actually 
occuiTcd  ? 

XIII.  Many  other  things,  which  the  Old  Testament  relates  to  have 
liai)pened,  subsequently  to  the  giving  of  the  law  vmtil  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  are  to  be  found  among  profane  writers.  A  few  of  these 
shall  be  adduced  :  —  Tluis, 

1.  From  the  story  of  Moses's  rod  (Exod.  iv.  17.)  the  heathens  Invented  the  fables 
of  the  Thyrsus  of  Bacchus  and  the  Caduceus  of  Mercury. 


'  Compare  Gen.  xvii.  12.;  Rom.  ii.  28,  29.;  Thil.  iii.  .3. 

'•*  A  modern  opposer  of  the  Bible  lias  affirmed,  contrary  to  all  history,  that  the  Jews 
borrowed  the  rite  of  circumcision  from  tlic  Egyptians.  From  an  obscure  jiassage  in 
Herodotus,  who  wrote  several  hundred  years  after  Moses  (and  who  collected  iiis  infonna- 
tion  trom  the  Egyptian  priests,  whose  extravagant  claims  to  anticjuity  have  long  since 
])C(;n  refuted),  some  learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  Ilehrcws  derived  it  from  the 
Egyptians;  but  conjectures  arc  not  proofs.  Indeed,  so  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  Instorical  traditions  of  the  Egy])tian.s,  tlic  falsehood  of  which  ha.s  been  exposed  by  Sir 
.J(jhn  Marshani,  that  it  is  more  than  ])robablc  that  the  Egyi)tians  derived  it  from  the 
Hebrews  or  Ishmaelites;  although,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is  imjiossiblc  to  account  for 
the.  way  in  which  circumcision  became  established  among  tlie  Egyptians.  It  is,  moreover, 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  practice  of  this  rite  among  the  Hebrews  differed  very  consi- 
derably from  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Among  the  former,  it  was  a  reli<jioHS  ceremony  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  the  birth  of  the  male  child;  but  among  the  latter  it  was  u 
point  of  mere  decency  and  cleanliness,  and  was  not  performed  until  the  thirteenth  year, 
und  then  upon  persons  of  both  sexes.  Sec  Marsham's  Chronicus  Canon  71'>gyptiacus,  and 
Spencer,  de  Legibus  llcbraiorum. 

^  15p.  Gray's  Connection  between  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  187—193. 
IIiKt,  Denionslratio  Evangelica,  ul  mipra. 
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2.  The  circumstance  of  Jephthak's  devoting  his  daughter  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
Iphigenia  being  sacrificed  by  her  father  Agamemnon. 

3.  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cut  off  the  purple  lock  of  her  father  Nisus,  king 
of  Megara,  and  given  it  to  his  enemy,  Minos  (with  whom  he  was  then  at  war),  and 
by  that  means  destroyed  both  him  and  his  kingdom,  —  was  in  all  probability  taken 
from  the  history  of  Samsoii's  being  shaved. 

4.  When  Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  tells  us,  from  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  that  their  traditions  had  informed  them,  that  in  very  remote  ages  the  sun 
had  four  times  departed  from  his  regular  course,  having  twice  set  where  he  ought 
to  have  risen,  and  twice  risen  where  he  ought  to  have  set,  —  it  is  impossible  to  read 
this  most  singular  tradition,  without  recollecting  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  which  relates,  "  Thai  the  sun  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  vhole  day ;"  and  the  fact  related  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah 
'^^  that  the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees,  on  the  dial  of  Aha z."  The  priests  of  Egypt 
professed  to  explain  the  revolutions  of  the  Nile,  the  fertility  of  their  ccmntry,  and 
the  state  of  public  health,  by  the  influence  of  the  sun ;  and,  therefore,  in  mention- 
ing the  unexampled  traditional  phenomena  alluded  to,  they  adverted  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  to  them  appeared  as  remarkable  as  the  facts  themselves,  that  those 
singular  deviations  of  the  sun  from  his  course  had  produced  no  sensible  effects  on 
the  state  of  the  river,  on  the  productions  of  the  soil,  on  the  progress  of  diseases,  or 
on  deaths.  The  circumstances  are  not  mentioned  in  the  same  form  by  Joshua  and 
Herodotus,  but  they  are  in  substance  the  same  in  both  the  narratives.  And,  sup- 
posing the  traditions  to  have  been  founded  on  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tliat 
they  relate  to  the  same  events  ;  especially  when  we  recollect,  that  where  so  much 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  such  remarkable  deviations  from  the  course 
of  ordinary  experience  could  not  fail  to  be  handed  down  through  many  ages.' 

5.  Eupolemus  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  and  Grotius,  mention  many 
remarkable  circumstances  of  David  and  Solomon,  agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament 
history^;  and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  passage  which  evidently  refers  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions  Sen- 
nacherib by  name.^  As  we  advance  further  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  the  Scrip- 
ture accounts  agree  with  the  profane  ones  rectified ;  and  when  we  descend  still 
lower  to  the  aera  of  Nabonassar  and  to  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia,  who  are 
posterior  to  this  aera,  and  are  recorded  in  Ptolemy's  canon  or  series  of  them,  we  find 
the  agreement  of  sacred  and  profane  history  much  more  exact,  there  being  certain 
criteria  in  profane  history  for  fixing  the  facts  related  in  it.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  not  only  the  direct  relations  of  the  historical  books,  but  also  the  indirect  men- 
tion of  things  in  the  prophecies,  correspond  with  the  true  chronology  ;  which  is  an 
unquestionable  evidence  for  their  genuineness  and  truth. 

The  history  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  is  throughout  distinct » 
methodical,  and  consistent ;  while  profane  history  is  utterly  deficient 
in  the  first  ages,  and  fidl  of  myths  or  fictions  in  the  succeeding  ages 
and  becomes  clear  and  precise  in  the  principal  facts,  only  about  the 
period  when  the  Old  Testament  history  ends:  so  that  the  latter 
corrects  and  regulates  the  former,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many 
instances  which  must  otherwise  be  given  up  as  utterly  inexplicable. 
How  then  can  we  suppose  the  Old  Testament  history  not  to  be 
genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  imposture  to  be  made,  and  not  only 
continue  undiscovered,  but  even  to  increase  to  a  most  audacious 
height  in  a  nation,  that,  of  all  others,  kept  the  most  exact  accounts  of 
time?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  same  nation,  who 
may  not  have  lost  so  much  as  one  year  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  soon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the 
assistance    of   the    prophets,   became  the   most   inaccurate   in   their 

»  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  pp.  144,  145.  edit.  Valhx;. 

«  Eusebius,  Pitep.  Evang,  lib.  ix.  cc.  30—34.  39—41.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  viii. 
C.  2. 

«  Lib.  ii.  c.  141. 
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methods  of  keei)ing  time ;  there  being  nothing  more  erroneous  than 
the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  the  modern  Jews,  from  the  time  of 
Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great :  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
requisite  aids  might  easily  have  been  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  who  now  kept  regular  annals.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 
exactness  of  the  sacred  history  was  owing  to  divine  assistance.'  To 
the  pi'cceding  considerations  and  facts  we  may  add,  that  the  manners 
of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptux'es  are  characterised  by  that 
simplicity  and  plainness,  Avhich  is  also  ascribed  to  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  by  pagan  writers,  and  both  of  them  concur  to  prove  the  novelty 
of  the  then  present  race,  and  consequently  the  deluge. 

XIV.  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  of  Palestine,  which 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  is  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  ancient  writers^,  as  well  as  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  travellers  who  have  visited  that  country.^  Its  present  reduced 
and  miserable  state,  therefore,  furnishes  no  ground  for  the  objection 
which  some  modern  opposers  of  revelation  have  raised  against  the 
Bible.  "Were  Palestine  to  be  as  well  inhabited  and  as  well  cultivated 
as  formerly,  its  produce  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Besides  these  attestations  from  natural  and  profane  history,  we 
may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bearing  testimony  to  this  day, 
in  all  countries  of  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  their  ancient  history, 
that  is,  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Alloio  this,  and 
it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  they  should  still  persist  in  their  attachment 
to  that  religion,  those  laws,  and  those  pi-edictions  which  so  manifestly 
condemn  them,  both  in  past  times  and  in  the  present.  Suppose, 
however,  that  any  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their 
ancient  history, — that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state  will  be  inexplicable.* 


§  2.    Testimonies  of  Profane  Writers  to  the  Credibility  of  the  New 

Testament. 

Striking  as  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  and  truth  of  the  facts 
and  events  related  in  the  Old  Testament,  furnished  by  natural  and 
civil  history,  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  verified  in  a 
manner  still  more  illustrious  ;  these  books  being  written,  and  the  facts 
mentioned  in  them  being  transacted  during  the  times  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  the  succeeding  Cajsars.  The  learned  and  most  exact 
Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  from  })rofane  writers  a  variety  of  important 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  first  part  of  his 

'  The  various  proofs  of  the  facts  above  stated  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Edwards  on  Scrip- 
ture, vol.  i.  pp.  193 — 223.  Sir  II.  M.  Wcllwood's  Discourses,  pp.  18,  19.  Hartley  on 
Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  116. 

'■'  Sec  Josejihus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v,  c.  i.  §  21.  lib.  xv.  c.  5.  §  1.  Do  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
§  2.  and  Ilecatajus  in  Josephus,  contr.  Apion.  lib.  i.  §  22.  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  v.  c,  17. 
Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  v.  c,  G.  Justin,  lib.  xxxvi.  c.  3.  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xiv. 
c.  26. 

'  See  particularly  the  testimonies  of  Mnundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  collected  in  Dr.  Mac- 
knight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  discourses  vi.  and  vii.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  part  ii.  pp. 
520,  .')21.  4to.  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  283—285.  8vo.  edit.     Sec  also  Vol,  IIL  pp.  84—87.  infiii. 

*  Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  117. 
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"  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,"  and  also  in  his  "  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies;"  from  Avhich  elaborate  works  the  following- 
particulars  are  chiefly  abridged.  The  results  of  his  observations  may 
be  arranged  under  the  following  heads ;  viz.  Testimonies  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  authors  to  the  account  of  princes  and  governors  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament ;  —  Testimonies  to  the  character  of  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  nations,  which  are  either  directly  mentioned,  or  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  therein  ;  —  Testimonies  of  Jewish  adversaries  to 
the  name  and  faith  of  Christ ;  —  Testimonies  of  Pagan  adversaries 
to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  relative  to  the  doctrines, 
character,  innocency  of  life,  and  constancy  of  the  first  Christians  in 
the  profession  of  their  faith. 

I,  Testimonies  of  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
Account  of  Princes  and  Governoks  mentioned  in  the  Neav 
Testament. 

Josephus  and  various  heathen  writers  mention  Herod,  Archelaus, 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  other  persons,  whose  names  occur  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  they  differ  but  little  from  the  evangelical  historians, 
concerning  their  offices  and  characters. 

1.  From  tUe  New  Testament  we  learn  that  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem  of 
Jucla?a  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king  ;  and  Josephus  informs  us  that  a  prince 
of  that  name  reigned  over  all  Judasa  for  thirty-seven  years,  even  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Concerning  this  Ilerod,  Matthew  (ii.  1  — 16.)  relates  that  he  commanded 
all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  its  immediate  vicinity  to  Se  put  to  death ; 
because  he  had  heard,  that  in  that  place  was  born  one  who  was  to  be  the  king  of 
the  Jews.  To  us,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  finer  feelings  of  Christianity,  this 
appears  almost  incredible  ;  but  the  character  of  Hei-od,  as  portrayed  by  Josephus, 
is  such  a  compound  of  ambition  and  sanguinary  cruelty  as  renders  the  evangelical 
narrative  perfectly  credible.  Herod  left  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas,  and 
Philip,  among  whom  his  territories  were  divided.  According  to  Josephus,  Herod 
by  his  will  appointed  Archelaus  to  succeed  him  in  Judaea,  with  the  title  of  king ; 
and  assigned  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  and 
to  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and,  according 
to  the  narrative  of  Luke  (iii.  1.)  these  two  princes  were  tetrarchs  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cassar. 

2.  The  will  of  Herod,  however,  being  only  partially  confirmed  by  Augustus, 
Archelaus  was  appointed  ruler  over  Judaea  and  Idumea  with  the  title  of  ethnarch, 
the  regal  dignity  being  withheld  until  he  should  deserve  it.  But  Archelaus  soon 
assumed  the  title  ;  and  Josephus,  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  this  limitation, 
calls  him  the  king  that  succeeded  Herod,  and  has  used  the  verb  reigning  with 
reference  to  the  duration  of  his  government.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  Jewish 
historian,  that  Archelaus  was  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  prince.  All  these  circum- 
stances attest  the  vei'acity  of  the  evangelist  ^latthew,  who  says  (ii.  2'2.)  that  when 
Joseph  heard  that  Archelaus  did  reign  in  Judaa,  in  the  room  of  his  father  Herod,  he 
uas  afraid  to  go  thither,  and  turned  aside  into  the  parts  of  Galilee,  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Herod  Antipas. 

3.  Luke  relates  (Acts  xii.  1 — 3.)  that  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth  his  hand  to 
vex  certain  of  the  church,  and  that  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  icith  the 
sword;  and  because  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jcivs,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter 
also.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  also  confirmed  by  Josephus,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  this  Herod  was  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  whom  the  favour  of 
the  emperors  Caligula  and  Claudius  had  raised  to  royal  dignity,  and  to  whom 
nearly  all  the  territories  that  had  been  possessed  by  his  gran<llather  were  gradually 
restored.  He  was  also  exceedingly  zealous  for  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the 
Jews  ;  and  this  zeal  of  his  accounts  for  putting  James  to  death,  and  causing  Peter 
to  be  apprehended.  The  death  of  this  monarch  is  related  by  Luke  and  Josephus 
with  so  much  harmony,  that  if  the  latter  had  been  a  Christian,  one  would  have  cer- 
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talnly  believed  that  be  intended  to  write  a  commentary  on  that  narrative.  Tliis 
haughty  monarch  had  deferred  giving  an  audience  to  the  Tyrian  and  Sidonian  am- 
bassadors, who  had  solicited  peace  with  him,  until  a  certain  day.^  And  upon  a  set 
day''  Herod,  arrot/ed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne^,  and  made  an  oration  UJitoi 
thorn.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying,  "  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a 
man."  *  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him  ^,  becaztse  he  gave  not  God 
the  glory. ^  And  he  toas  eaten  of  ivoi-ms '',  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Acts  xii.  20 — 23.) 
Both  historians  relate  the  fact,  as  to  the  chief  particulars,  in  the  same  manner. 
Luke  describes  the  pride  of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  illness,  more  cir- 
cumstantially ;  and  omits  a  superstitious  .addition  which  is  recorded  by  Josephus  ; — 
a  proof  that  the  former  surpasses  In  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  even  this 
learned  historian  of  the  Jews.^  Herod  had  three  daughters,  Bernice,  Mariamne, 
and  Brasilia ;  the  last  of  whom,  according  to  Josephus  and  Luke,  was  married  to 
Felix,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Judaea  on  the  death  of  Herod. 

4.  According  to  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  this  Felix  was  an 
oppressive,  avaricious,  and  tyrannical  governor,  who  had  persuaded  Drusilla  to 
abandon  her  lawful  husband,  Azizus,  king  of  the  Emesenes,  and  to  live  with  him. 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  such  a  man  to  tremble,  when  Paul  reasoned  of  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  and  to  hope  that  the  Apostle  would  have 
given  him  money  to  liberate  him.     (Acts  xxiv.  25,  26.)' 

5.  Luke  (Acts  xviii.  14 — 16.)  gives  an  honourable  character  of  the  temper  and 
manners  of  Gallio^°;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  Gallio's  brother,  the  cele- 

'  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  8.  §  2.)  has  not  mentioned  this  particular  circum- 
stance; but  he  informs  us,  that  the  termination  of  the  king's  life  succeeded  a  festival  which 
had  been  appointed  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Hence  we  may  conceive  why 
Herod  deferred  to  receive  the  ambassadors  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  until  that  particular  day, 
viz.  that  he  might  show  himself  with  so  much  greater  pomp  to  the  people. 

2  Josephus  deternnncs  this  day  expressly.  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  shows,  which 
were  exhibited  at  Cfesarea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor. 

^  Josejihus  says,  that  he  came  into  the  theatre,  early  in  the  morning,  dressed  in  a  robe 
or  garment  made  ichoUy  of  silver  (o-ToArjv  eySvadfiefos  e|  apyvpov  im?oir)txivT)v  IIASAN)  of 
most  wonderful  workmanship;  and  that  the  reflection  of  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  from 
the  silver  gave  him  a  majestic  and  awful  appearance. 

*  In  a  short  time  (says  Josephus)  his  flatterers  exclaimed,  one  from  one  place  and  one 
from  another  (though  not  for  his  good),  that  "  he  was  a  god;"  and  they  entreated  him  to 
be  propitious  to  them,  saying,  "  Hitherto  we  have  reverenced  thee  as  a  man,  but  henceforth 
we  acknowledge  that  thou  art  exalted  above  mortal  nature." 

'  Josephus  has  here  inserted  a  superstitious  story,  that  Herod,  shortly  after,  looking  up, 
perceived  an  owl  sitting  on  a  certain  cord  over  his  head,  which  he  held  to  be  an  evil  omen. 
The  fact  itself  he  thus  relates;  —  Immediately  after,  he  was  seized  with  pains  in  his 
bowels,  extremely  violent  at  the  very  first,  and  was  carried  to  his  palace!! 

"  The  very  same  cause  is  assigned  by  Josephus,  viz.  Because  the  king  had  neither 
rejjroved  his  flatterers,  nor  rejected  their  impious  adulation. 

'  Josephus  has  not  described  the  disease  so  circumstantially:  he  relates  that  Herod  died, 
worn  out  by  the  excruciating  pain  in  his  bowels.  Luke  states  that  he  was  eaten  of  worms. 
These  narratives  are  perfectly  consistent.  Luke  relates  the  cause,  Josephus  the  effect  of 
his  di-sease;  on  the  nature  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Mead's  Mcdica  Sacra,  c.  5. 

*  IjCss  on  the  Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  314,  315. 

'  The  proofs  of  all  the  above  particulars  are  stated,  at  length,  by  Dr.  Lardncr,  iu  his  Cre- 
dibility of  the  Gospel  History,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  —  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 1 — 31.  8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  pp.  9 — 20.  4to. 

'"  From  the  conduct  of  Gallio  on  the  occasion  described  by  the  evangelist  Luke  in  Acts 
xviii.  14  — 16.  the  terms  "Gallionism"  and  "  Gallio-like"  have  been  invented,  and  are  not 
unfrccpiently  though  erroneously  used,  to  denote  utter  inditterence  to  religion.  But  "that 
he  took  not  cognisance  of  the  cause  which  was  brought  before  him,  proceeded  not  from  his 
stupidity,  indolence,  or  negligence,  but  from  his  s</ic<  adherence  to  the  lioman  laws."... 
"  It  is  well  known,  that  the. affairs  of  religion  were  always  a  principal  part  of  the  care  of 
the  Roman  magistrates  and  senate;  and  as  they  had  many  laws  on  that  subject,  so  we  fre- 
quently read  of  tiieir  execution.  The  true  reason,  why  Gallio  did  not  interpose  in  the 
affair  broiight  before  him,  was,  because  the  senate  and  emperors  had  by  various  decrees, 
ati<l  particularly  the  then  reigning  emperor  Claudius,  allowed  the  Jews  everywhere  under 
their  dominion  to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws  in  all  matters  of  religion. 
This  being  such,  he  esteemed  it  not  of  his  cognisance:  therefore  he  says  (verse  15.),  *  I  will 
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brated  philosopher  Seneca,  who  represents  him  as  a  man  of  a  sweet  and  gentle  dis- 
position, and  of  much  generosity  and  virtue.^  Gallio  is  styled  by  the  evangelical 
historian,  in  our  translation,  the  clpputy,  but  in  the  original  Greek,  the  pj-oconsul  of 
Achaia.^  The  accuracy  of  Luke  in  this  instance  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  Macedonia  and  Achaia  were  assigned 
to  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  they  were,  at  their 
own  request,  transferred  to  the  emperor.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  u.  c.  797, 
A.  D.  44),  they  were  again  restored  to  the  senate,  after  which  time  proconsuls  were 
sent  into  this  country.  Paul  was  brought  before  Gallio,  a.  d.  52  or  53,  conse- 
quently he  was  procensul  of  Achaia,  as  Luke  expressly  terms  him.  There  is  like- 
wise a  peculiar  pi'opriety  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  which  Gallio  was  proconsul. 
The  country  subject  to  him  was  all  Greece ;  but  the  proper  name  of  the  province 
among  the  Romans  was  Achaia,  as  appears  from  various  passages  of  the  Roman 
historians,  and  especially  from  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  geographer  Pausanias, 
which  are  given  at  length  by  Dr.  Lardner.* 

II.  Equally  striking  with  the  preceding  testimonies  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  New  Testament  history,  is  the  agreement  between  the 
evangelical  historians  and  profane  writers,  relative  to  the  Sects, 
Morals,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews. 

1.  Thus  it  appears  from  Josephus,  that  they  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  with  the  power  of  accusing  and  prosecuting,  but  not  of  putting  any  marl 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  power,  they  importuned  Pilate  to  crucify  Jesus  ; 
and  when  he  commanded  them  to  take  him  and  crucify  him,  they  said.  It  is  not 
laicfulfor  us  to  put  any  man  to  death.     (John  xviii.  31.) 

2.  Further,  it  appears  from  Philo,  Josephus,  and  other  writers,  that  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  into  many  countries  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  Luke 
tells  us,  in  ditferent  parts  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  preached  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  at  Antioch,  Iconium,  Thessaloiiica,  Athens,  Ephesus,  and  Rome. 

3.  The  accounts,  related  by  the  evangelists,  of  the  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Herodians,  as  well  as  of  the  depravity  of  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  antipathy  that  subsisted  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews, 
are  all  confirmed  by  Josephus ;  and  the  Roman  mode  of  treating  prisoners  and 
crucifying  criminals,  as  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  is  corroborated  by  the 
testimonies  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  other  writers,  who  have  incidentally  mentioned 
it.*  According  to  Luke's  narrative  (Acts  ix.  36.),  the  person  whom  Peter  raised 
from  the  dead  at  Joppa  was  named  Tabitha  or  Dorcas ;  and  it  appears  from  Jose- 
phus that  this  name  was  at  that  time  in  common  use.^  The  same  evangelist  relates, 
that  there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  the  land  of  Judjea  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  (Acts  xi.  28,  29.)  :  Josephus  also  mentions  this  calamity,  which 


be  no  judge  of  such  matters:'  had  you  accused  this  man  of  injustice,  violence,  or  crimes 
against  the  state,  I  would  willingly  have  heard  you;  but  I  am  not  sent  here  as  a  judge  of 
your  religious  differences:  these  are  to  be  rectified  among  yourselves."  Biscoe  on  the 
Acts,  p.  55.     Oxford  edition,  1829,  p.  55. 

*  "  Solebam  tibi  dicere,  Gallionem  fratrem  mcum  (qucm  nemo  non  panim  amat,  etiam 
qui  amare  plus  non  potest),  alia  vitia  non  nosse,  hoc  etiam  {i.e.  adulationem)  odisse. — 
Nemo  enim  mortalium  uni  tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus.  —  Hoc  quoque  loco  blan- 
ditiis  tuis  rcstitit,  ut  exclamares  invenisse  tc  inexpugnabilem  viram  adversus  insidias,  quas 
nemo  non  in  sinum  recipit."  L.  Ann.  Seneca,  Natural.  Qusest.  lib.  iv.  in  pra;f.  Oj).  toni. 
iv.  p.  267.  edit.  Bipont.  The  learned  John  Selden,  in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Uslier,  lias 
collected  the  various  passages,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  classic  authors,  relative 
to  Gallio.     Seldeni  Opera,  torn.  ii.  part  ii.  cols.  1712  and  1713. 

■■^  TaWiuvos  AN0TnATOT  0NT02  t^s  'Axatoj.     Acts  xviii.  12. 

'  Lardncr's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chap.  i.  §  xii.  —  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  32.  8vo.  or 
vol.  i.  p.  20.  4to. 

*  The  above  noticed  particulars  are  illustrated,  infra,  Vol.  III.  Dr.  Lardner  has  treated 
them  at  full  length  in  his  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  chapters  ii. — x.  Works,  vol,  i.  pp.  33 
— 237.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 130.  4to. 

*  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Josepho  ad  Novi  Tcstamenti  illustrationem,  pp.  278,  279.  8vo. 
Lug.  Bat.  1741. 
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began  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  reign,  but  raged  chiefly  iu  the  two  following  years ; 
and  says,  that  many  persons  died  for  want  of  means  to  procure  food.  ^ 

4.  Wiien  Paul  was  taken  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  an  uproar  which  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  had  excited  against  him,  the  Roman  chiliarch,  according  to  tiie  rela- 
tion of  Luke  (Acts  xxi.  38.)  asked  him.  Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian,  which  be/ore 
these  days  (or  a  short  time  since)  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the  wilderness 
four  thousand  men,  that  icere  murderers  ?  Josephus  has  recorded  at  length  the 
transactions  here  incidentally  mentioned.  During  the  government  of  Felix,  and 
consequently  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Luke,  an  Egyptian,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
prophet,  led  into  the  wilderness  several  thousand  men,  and  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, promising  that  the  walls  should  fall  down  at  his  command.  But  Felix 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  strong  force,   and  attacked  the  impostor,  who 

■  escaped  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  army.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement 
between  the  chiliarch  or  chief  captain  in  the  Acts  and  Josephus.  The  former  says, 
Art  thou  not  that  Egyptian  ?  Josephus  has  nowhere  mentioned  the  name  of  this 
man,  but  calls  him  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Egyptian  false  prophet? 

5.  In  Acts  vi.  9.  the  sacred  historian  "  speaks  of  a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem 
belonging  to  a  class  of  persons  whom  he  calls  AifiipTlvoi "  (in  our  version  rendered 
Libertines),  '•  a  term  which  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  Latin  Libertini.  Now, 
whatever  meaning  we  affix  to  this  word  (for  it  is  variously  explained),  —  whether 
we  understand  emancipated  slaves  or  the  sons  of  emancipated  slaves,  —  they  must 
have  been  the  slaves  or  the  sons  of  slaves  to  Roman  masters ;  otherwise  the  Latin 
word,  Libei-tini,  would  not  apply  to  them.  That  among  persons  of  this  description 
there  were  many  at  Rome  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion,  whether  slaves  of 
Jewish  origin,  or  proselytes  after  manumission,  is  nothing  very  extraordinary. 
13ut  that  they  should  have  been  so  numerous  at  Jerusalem  as  to  have  a  synagogue 
in  that  city,  built  for  their  particular  use,  appears  at  least  to  be  more  than  might  be 
expected.  Some  commentators,  therefore,  have  supposed  that  the  term  in  ques- 
tion, instead  of  denoting  emancipated  Roman  slaves,  or  the  sons  of  such  persons, 
was  an  adjective  belonging  to  the  name  of  some  city  or  district;  while  others,  on 
mere  conjecture,  have  proposed  to  alter  the  term  itself.  But  the  whole  difficulty 
is  removed  by  a  passage  in  the  second  book  of  the  "Annals  of  Tacitus^;"  from 
Avhicli  it  appears  that  the  persons  whom  that  historian  describes  as  being  libertini 
generis,  and  infected  (as  he  calls  it)  with  foreign  —  that  is,  with  Jewish  —  super- 
stition, were  so  numerous  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  that  four  thousand 
of  them,  who  were  of  age  to  carry  arms,  were  sent  to  the  island  of  Sardinia;  and 
that  all  the  rest  of  them  were  ordered  either  to  renounce  their  religion  or  to  depart 
from  Italy  before  a  day  appointed.  This  statement  of  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by 
Suetonius  *,  who  relates  that  Tiberius  disposed  of  the  young  men  among  the  Jews 
then  at  Rome  (under  pretence  of  their  serving  in  the  wars)  in  provinces  of  an  un- 
healthy climate;  and  that  he  banished  from  the  city  all  the  rest  of  that  nation,  or 
proselytes  to  that  religion,  under  penalty  of  being  condemned  to  slavery  for  life, 
if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  commands.  We  can  now  therefore  account  for 
the  number  of  Libertini  in  Judaea,  at  the  period  of  which  Luke  was  speaking, 
which  was  about  fifteen  years  after  their  banishment  from  Italy. 

III.  The  Characters  and  Pursuits  of  the  Heathen 
Nations,  which  are  incidentally  introduced  into  the  New  Testament, 
are  equally  corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers. 

\.  The  diligent  investigation  and  pursuit  of  wisdom  formed  the  general  character 
of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Raul  declares,  —  the  Greeks  seek  after  loisdom  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  ;  and  this 
account  of  them  is  amply  attested  by  all  the  authors  of  those  times,  who  take 
notice  of  their  avidity  in  the  cultivation  of  philosoi)hy  and  literature.  Not  to 
multiply  unnecessary  evidence,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  passage  in  Ilero- 

'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  2.  fine,  and  c.  ,5.  §  2. 

'^  Lardncr's  Credibility,  j)art  i.  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  AVorks,  vol.  i.  pp.  414 — 419.  8vo. ; 
or  vol.  i.  pp.  22.5 — 228.  4  to. 

*  Annal,  lib.  ii.  c.  85.     Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VI.  p.  70. 

*  In  Tibcrio.  c.  36. 
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dotiis,  which  most  strongly  corroborates  Paul's  character  of  them.  He  says,  tliat 
the  Peloponnesians  "  affirm  that  Anacharsis  was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monurch  into 
Greece  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  science  ;  and  they  add,  that 
at  his  return  he  informed  his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of  Greece  were  oe.cujned  in 
scientific  pursuits,  except  the  Lncedemoninns."  ^  To  this  general  character  of  the 
Greeks  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  He  informs  us,  that  they 
regarded  the  Christian  doctrine  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  foolishness,  because  it 
was  not  ornamented  with  wisdom  of  words,  and  with  the  figures  and  flowers  of  a 
vain  and  showy  rhetoric ;  and  he  urges  this  very  circumstance  as  a  signal  proof  of 
the  divine  truth  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  it  made  a  rapid  and 
triumphant  progress  in  the  world,  and  even  among  this  very  refined  and  philoso- 
phical people,  though  totally  divested  of  all  those  studied  decorations  with  which 
their  several  schemes  of  philosophy  were  so  industriously  embellished.  Thus  he 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  when  he  first  published  the  Gospel  among  them,  he  studied 
not  to  ornament  it  by  elegance  of  diction,  or  by  the  display  of  superior  wisdom  ; 
for  it  was  his  fixed  determination  to  disclaim  all  knowledge  among  them,  except 
the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  crucifixion  ;  that  he  appeared  among  them 
in  tremour  and  diffidence,  in  a  plain,  artless,  and  undisguised  manner ;  and  that 
his  public  discourses  did  not  recommend  themselves  by  any  elaborate  persuasive 
arts  of  human  erudition,  but  were  confirmed  to  them  by  spiritual  gifts  and  by 
miracles ;  so  that  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  did  not  stand  in 
learned  arguments  philosophically  expressed,  but  in  the  power  of  God.^ 

2.  AYith  regard  to  the  Athenians  in  particular,  Paul  represents  them  as  very 
devout,  greatly  addicted  to  religious  practices,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  the  multiplicity  of  deities  which  they  had  received ;  and  he  takes  notice  that 
their  city  was  full  of  idols.     (Acts  xvii.  22,  23.) 

To  the  correctness  of  this  description  of  the  Athenian  character  all  antiquity 
bears  testimony ;  and  that  they  adopted  the  gods  of  all  nations,  and  crowded  into 
their  capital  all  the  divinities  of  the  then  known  world.  Their  streets  were  encum- 
bered with  statues,  so  that  it  was  said  to  be  easier,  at  Athens,  to  find  a  God  than  a 
man.*  The  account  given  of  the  Athenians  by  St.  Luke,  —  that  all  the  Atheriians 
and  strangers  which  ivere  in  their  city  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  hut  to  tell  or  hear 
some  new  thing  (Acts  xvii.  21.)  —  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes  *, 
who  describes  them  as  loitering  about  and  inquiring  in  the  places  of  public  resort, 
if  there  be  any  news?  lamblichus  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  the  Greeks  in 
general.^ 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  Cretans,  noticed  in  Paul's  epistle  to  Titus,  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity. 

The  Apostle,  writing  to  Titus,  who  had  been  left  in  Crete  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  the  Christian  church  in  that  island,  complains  of  many  disorderly  men  there,  — 
many  unridy  and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  who  subvert  whole  houses  (or  fiimilies), 

*  Herodotus, lib.  iv.  c.  77-  torn.  i.  p.  277.  Oxon.  1809.  =  1  Cor.  ii.  1—5. 
'  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

*  The  passage  of  Demosthenes  above  alluded  to  occurs  in  his  first  oration  against  Philip 
king  of  Macedon,  and  is  noticed  by  Longinus  (sect.  18.)  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  use  of 
interrogations  in  the  sublime.  —  "Is  it,"  says  the  orator, —  "Is  it  your  sole  ambition  to 
wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, '  What  Neavs  ?'  Can  any 
thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law 
to  Greece?"  —  (Oratorcs  Gra;ci,  a  Reiskc,  torn.  i.  p.  43.)  Towards  the  close  of  Dcnio- 
sthcnes's  oration  on  Philip's  Letter  to  the  Athenians,  the  orator,  speaking  of  the  sucfcsscs  of 
Philip,  has  the  following  passage: — "How  is  it  that,  in  the  late  war,  his  arms  had  such 
superior  fortune?  This  is  the  cause  (for  I  will  speak  with  undaunted  freedom),  he  takes 
the  field  himself;  endures  its  toils,  and  shares  its  dangers;  no  liivourable  incident  escapes 
him.  While  we  (for  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed)  arc  confined  within  our  walls  in 
perfect  inactivity,  delaying,  and  voting,  and  inquiring  in  the  public  places,  tchether  there  is 
ANT  THING  NEW?  Can  any  thing  better  deserve  the  name  of  new,  than  that  a  Macedonian 
should  insult  Athens?"  —  (Ibid.  pp.  156,  157.)  The  modern  Athenians  arc  not  less  inqui- 
sitive than  their  ancestors.  Sec  au  instance  in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Sicily,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 

*  They  are,  says  this  philosopher,  greatly  addicted  to  novelty,  perpetually  running 
about,  from  one  place  to  another,  in  j)ursuit  of  it,  —  unstable,  and  without  ballast.  lam- 
blichus, Dc  Mysteriis,  sect.  vii.  §  6. 
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teaching  things  which  they  ought  not,  for  filthy  hicre^s  sake  (Tit.  i.  10,  11.)  ;  and  he 
quotes  (12.)  the  following  verse  from  one  of  themselves,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  viz. 
Epimenides,  who  was  a  Cretan  poet,  and  whose  writings  were  by  the  ancients 
termed  XPH2M0I,  or  oracles, 

KpiJTiQ  dti  if/tvffrai,  Kfira  S-j/picf,  yaar'epe^  dpyai.^ 

The  general  import  of  which  passage  is,  that  the  Cretans  were  always  a  false  people ; 
and  united  in  their  character  the  ferocity  of  the  wild  beast  with  the  luxury  of  the  domes- 
ticated one.  The  circumstances  of  Paul's  styling  Epimenides  a.  prophet  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  fact  of  the  words  poet  and  prophet  being  often  used  promiscuously 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, — probably  because  their  poets  pretended  to  be  inspired, 
and  were  by  some  believed  to  be  so.  The  Apostle  adds,  that  the  testimony  of  Epi- 
menides is  but  too  true,  —  this  vntness  is  t?'ue.  How  true  the  first  part  of  it  is, 
with  respect  to  their  deceit  and  lying,  the  following  facts  will  attest.  From  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  island  of  Crete  was  regarded  as  the  scene  of  fiction.  Many 
authors  affirm  that,  as  a  people,  its  inhabitants  were  infamous  for  their  violation  ot 
truth  ;  and  at  length  their  falsehood  became  so  notorious,  that  KpijriKnr,  to  cretise, 
or  imitate  the  Cretans,  was  a  proverbial  expression  among  the  ancients  for  lying. 

IV.  The  Testimonies  furnished  by  Jeavish  Adversaries 
TO  the  Name  and  Faith  of  Christ  are  further  Corro- 
borations OF  THE  New  Testament. 

1 .  Thus  JosEPHUs,  —  in  a  passage  of  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  which  the  opposers 
of  Christianity  (unable  to  resist  its  force)  have,  contrary  to  all  evidence,  affirmed  to 
be  spurious,  —  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  character,  miracles,  and  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  Christ.* 

After  relating  a  sedition  of  the  Jews  against  Pontius  Pilate,  which  the  latter  had 
quelled,  he  says, —  "Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  him  a  man ;  for  he  performed  many  wonderful  works.  He  was  the 
teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him 
many  of  the  Jews,  and  also  many  of  the  Gentiles.  This  was  the  Christ  (o 
XpifTTOQ  ovroQ  7)v).  —  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  men  among 
us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  from  the  first  did  not 
cease  to  adhere  to  him.  For  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again,  on  the  third  day  ; 
the  divine  prophets  having  foretold  these  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderful  things 
concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  (or  sect)  of  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsists 
to  this  time." 

2.  The  Talmuds',  though  blended  with  much  falsehood  and  with  malicious  in- 
sinuations against  Jesus  Clirist,  refer  to  his  nativity,  relate  his  journey  into  Egypt, 
and  do  not  deny  that  he  performed  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

But  they  absurdly  ascribe  them  to  his  having  acquired  the  right  pronunciation  of 
the  Shemmaphoresh,  or  the  ineffable  name  of  God,  which  (they  say)  he  clandes- 
tinely stole  out  of  the  temple ;  or  they  impute  it  to  the  magic  arts,  which  he  learnt 
in  Egypt  (whence  they  affirm  that  he  brought  them,  having  inserted  them  in  his 

'  Epimenides.  apud  Fabricii  Bibliothec.  Groic.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  §  3.  Harwood's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Dodd's  Transhition  of  CaMimachus's  Hymns, 
p.  3.  note,  where  it  is  .shown  tiiat  Paul  did  not  cite  Callimachiis,  as  sonic  learned  men  have 
thouf^ht;  and  some  additional  testimonies,  from  classic  authors,  arc  produced  for  the  bad 
character  of  the  ancient  Cretans. 

'  Josciihiis,  Ant.  Jnd.  Hb.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  3.  That  the  passage  rcfciTed  fo  is  genuine,  see 
the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  No.  VII.  ivfrci. 

'  Tlie  Talinuds  are  two  in  number,  and  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.  the  Mishna  and  the 
Gemira. — The  Mishna  is  a  collection  of  Jewish  traditions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  liy  llabbi  Jehudali,  suniamcd  Hakkadosh  or  the  Holy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.  On  this  there  arc  extant  two  commentaries  by  the  Jcw.s, 
culled  Gemara,  i.e.  perfection;  viz.  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  compiled  in  the  third  or 
fcjurth  century;  and  that  of  Babylon,  compiled  in  the  sixth  century.  When  the  Mishna 
or  text,  and  the  Gemara  or  commentary  accompany  each  other,  they  are  called  the 
Talmud;  and  accoringly  as  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish  commentary  accompanies  the 
Mishna,  it  is  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Babylonish  Talmud.  On  the  use  of  the  Talmud  for 
Biblical  Interpretation,  sec  Vol.  II.  pp.  360,  361.  infra. 
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flesli),  and  exercised  with  greater  dexterity  than  any  other  impostor  ever  did ! 
They  call  him  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eli,  whose  son 
he  was  without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband.  After  this,  they  say,  he  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  learned  those  magic  arts  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  all  Lis 
miracles.  Again,  they  own  that  two  witnesses  were  suborned  to  swear  against  him, 
and  declare  that  he  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.  Mention  is  also 
made  in  these  writings  of  several  of  his  disciples,  of  Matthew,  Thaddaeus,  and  Bauni, 
the  name  of  him  who  was  afterwards  calleil  Nicodemus,  and  of  whom,  as  a  very  great, 
and  good,  and  pious  ruler,  much  is  relateil  in  these  books.  In  one  of  them  Eliezer 
tells  his  friend  Akiba,  that  he  met  with  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in 
Zippor,  a  town  in  Galilee,  who  gave  him  the  interpretation  of  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  he  had  received  from  Jesus,  and  with  which  Eliezer  was  at  that 
time  pleased.  That  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and 
the  gift  of  healing,  in  the  name  of  their  Master,  is  confessed  by  these  Jews  ;  who 
give  an  instance  of  it  in  the  grandson  of  Rabbi  Joshua,  the  son  of  Levi,  who  being 
in  great  danger,  one  of  the  disciples  came,  and  would  have  cured  him  in  th'?  name 
of  Jesus.  This  power  is  again  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Dama, 
grandson  of  Ishmael,  who  was  dying  of  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  when  James,  the 
same  who  had  the  conference  with  Eliezer,  came  and  offered  to  cure  the  young 
man,  but  the  grandfather  forbad  it,  and  he  died.  In  a  much  later  work  of  the  Jews 
(the  Toledoth  Jesu),  and  that  the  most  virulent  of  all  the  invectives  against  Jesus, 
his  power  of  raising  from  the  dead,  and  healing  leprous  persons,  is  repeatedly 
acknowledged.'  Further,  it  appears  from  the  Talmuds,  that  Christ  was  put  to 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  passover,  and  that  a  crier  preceded  him  for  forty  days, 
proclaiming,  "  This  man  comes  forth  to  be  stoned  because  he  dealt  in  sorcery,  and 
persuaded  and  seduced  Israel."  But  the  Talmudical  acknowledgments  of  the 
miracles,  of  his  preaching,  and  of  his  suffering  as  a  malefactor,  are  blended  with 
most  virulent  aspersions  of  his  character,  of  his  mother  Mary,  and  also  of  the  Chris- 
tians.'^ The  falsehood  of  these  assertions  has  been  well  exposed  by  Professor 
Vernet.^  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the 
testimony  of  the  Talmuds  is  very  valuable. 

V.  Nor  are  the  testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  Christianity 
less  explicit  or  less  satisfactory  than  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages:  these  may  be  arranged  under  two  classes,  viz.  1.  Testimonies 
to  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and,  2.  Testimonies  rela- 
tive to  the  Christians. 

1.  Testimonies  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  real  Living  and  Historical  Person. 

(1.)  Pontius  Pilate.  —  The  ancient  Komans  were  particularly 
careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  remarkable  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  city  ;  and  this  was  done  either  in  their  Acts  of  the  Senate 
{Acta  Senatus),  or  in  the  Daily  Acts  of  the  People  {Acta  Diurna 
PojmVi),  which  were  diligently  made  and  kept  at  Rome.'*  In  like 
manner,  it  was  customary  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to 
the  emperor  an  account  of  remarkable  transactions  that  occurred  in 
the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  preserved  as  the  acts  of 
their  respective  governments.  Of  this  custom  the  letter  from  Pliny  to 
Trajan,  given  in  pp.  1 78, 1 79.,  is  a  memorable  example.  Such  a  custom, 
indeed,  is  necessarily  incident  to  all  states  possessing  conquered  or  de- 

'  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christianity  taken  from  the  concessions 
of  the  most  ancient  adversaries,  pp.  40 — 48.  (London,  1755,  8vo.)  In  the  notes  he  has 
given  the  passages  from  the  Tahnudical  writers  at  length,  in  Hebrew  and  English. 

'  Dr.  Lardncr's  Jewish  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  138 — 161.  8vo.  or 
vol.  iii.  pp.  547 — 560.  4to. 

*  In  his  Traite  de  la  Veritc  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  x.  pp.  253 — 264. 

*  See  a  further  account  of  these  Acta  in  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  18. 
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taclied  provinces.  In  confoi'mity  with  this  usage,  Pilate  kept  memoirs 
of  the  Jewish  affairs  during  his  procuratorship,  whicli  were  therefore 
called  Acta  Pllati.  Referring  to  this  usage,  Eusebius  (who  Avrote 
about  the  year  318)  says:  "  Our  Saviour's  resurrection  being  much 
talked  of  throughout  Palestine,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as 
likewise  of  his  miracles,  of  Avhich  he  had  heard  ;  and  that,  being 
raised  up  after  he  had  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by 
many  to  be  a  God."'  These  accounts  were  never  published  for 
general  perusal,  but  were  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  empire, 
where  they  served  as  a  fund  of  information  to  historians.  Hence  we 
find,  long  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  Gentiles,  appealed  to  these  Acts  of  Pilate 
as  to  most  undoubted  testimony.  Thus,  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  first 
ajwlogy  for  the  Christians,  which  Avas  presented  to  the  emperor 
Antoninus  Pius  and  the  senate  of  Rome,  about  the  year  140,  having 
mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  some  of  its  attendant 
circumstances,  adds, — "And  that  these  thinr/s  loere  so  done,  you  may 
know  from  the  Acts  made  (or,  toritten)  in  the  time  of  PoNTlus 
Pilate."  Afterwards,  in  the  same  apology,  having  noticed  some  of 
our  Lord's  miracles,  such  as  healing  diseases  and  raising  the  dead,  he 
says,  —  And  that  these  things  were  done  by  him,  you  may  know  from 
the  Acts  made  in  the  time  o/PoNTlUS  PlLATE."'^ 

The  learned  TertulHan,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about  the 
year  200,  after  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection, 
and  his  appearance  to  the  disciples,  and  ascension  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish  the 
Gospel  over  the  world,  thus  proceeds:—"  Of  all  these  things  relating 
to  Christ,  Pilate  himself,  in  his  conscience  already  a  Christian,  SENT 
AN  ACCOUNT  to  Tiberius,  then  emperor."^  The  same  writer,  in  the 
same  Apology,  thus  relates  the  proceedings  of  Tiberius  on  receiving 
this  information  :  —  "  There  was  an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should 
be  received  for  a  deity,  unless  he  was  first  approved  by  the  senate. 
Tiberius,  in  whose  time  the  Christian  name "  (or  religion)  "  had  its 
rise,  having  received  from  Palestine  in  Syria  an  account  of  such 
things  as  manifested  the  truth  of  his  "  (Christ's)  "  divinity,  proposed 
to  the  senate  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman  gods,  and 
gave  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  But  the 
senate "  (without  whose  consent  no  deification  could  take  place) 
"  rejected  it,  because  the  emperor  himself  had  declined  the  same 
honour.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  persisted  in  his  o])inion,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  the  accusers  of  the  Chi'istlans.  Search 
Youii  OWN  COIMMENTAUIKS"  (or  publlc  rccords),  "you  uhH  there  find 
that  Nero  was  the  first  who  raged  with  the  inipcrial  sword  against  this 
sect,  tvhen  rising  most  at  Borne."*     These  testimonies  of  Justin  and 

'  Euscb.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  ii  c.  2. 

^  JiLstin  Martyr,  Apol.  prima,  pp.  65.  72.  edit.  Benedict. 

'  TcrtuUian,  Apolo},'ia,  c.  21. 

*  Il)id.  c.  5.  To  Tcrtullian's  account  Eusebius  adds,  that  Tiberius  threatened  the 
accusers  of  the  Christians  with  the  punishment  of  death:  and  he  considers  this  inter- 
ference of  the  Roman  emperor  as  providentially  designed  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
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TertulHan  are  taken,  not  from  any  Acts  of  Pilate  in  their  own  pos- 
session (ayIio  might  have  been  imposed  upon  by  an  early  forgery)', 
but  from  public  apologies  for  the  Christian  religion,  which  were  pre- 
sented either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates 
of  public  authority  and  great  distinction  in  the  lloman  empire.  Now 
it  is  incredible  that  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals,  espe- 
cially to  the  very  persons  in  whose  custody  these  documents  were, 
liad  they  not  been  fully  satisfied  of  their  existence  and  contents. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  from  this  source  that  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus  (whose  testimonies  follow  this  paragraph)  derived 
their  knoAvledge  of  Christ  and  of  Christians ;  just  as  modern  histo- 
rians obtain  their  materials  from  state-paper  offices  and  government 
archives.  Modern  infidels,  indeed,  have  affected  to  sneer  at  these 
appeals  of  Justin,  Tertullian,  and  Eusebius  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate  in 
the  Koman  archives ;  but  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  these  appeals 
were  never  contradicted  by  the  heathen  infidels  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies, Celsus,  Porphyry,  and  Julian.  "  Celsus  attempted  an  elabo- 
rate confutation  of  the  new  faith,  and  published  his  treatise  about 
A.  D.  175,  thirty -five  years  after  the  ajipearauce  of  Justin  ^lartyr's 
first  Apology.  The  Pagan  unbeliever  had  the  Christian  work  before 
him,  and  must  have  studied  it  diligently,  page  by  page,  and  sentence 
by  sentence.  Why  did  not  the  learned  and  vindictive  Celsus  meet  and 
contradict  the  bold  appeal  of  Justin  Martyr  to  '  the  Acts  written  in 
the  time  of  Pontius  Pilate  ?  '  He  did  not,  because  he  dared  not. 
By  such  contradiction  he  would  have  come  into  direct  collision  with 
the  public  records  of  the  empire. 

"  About  the  year  270,  and  a  little  more  than  seventy  years  after  the 

the  Gospel,  in  its  infiiiicy,  without  molestation;  while  both  he  and  Chrysostom  consider 
the  remarkable  refusal  of  the  lloman  senate  to  deify  Christ,  as  equally  owing  to  the  con- 
trol of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  might  be  established,  not 
by  human  authority,  but  by  the  mighty  power  of  God;  and  that  Jesus  might  not  be 
ranked  or  associated  among  the  many  infamous  characters  who  were  deified  by  the 
llomans.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  Chrysostom,  Homil.  26.  in  2  Cor.  Op.  torn.  x. 
p.  624.  A.  The  originals  of  all  the  preceding  passages  are  given  by  Dr.  Lardner,  who 
has  investigated  the  subjects  of  the  Acts  of  rilate,  and  his  letter  to  Tiberius,  with  his 
accustomed  minuteness  and  accuracy.  See  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  ii.  Works,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  231 — 244.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  599 — 606.  4to.  The  same  subject  is  also  copiously 
treated  by  Vcrnet,  in  his  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  ix.  pp.  283 
—354. 

'  Prof.  Tischcndorf  (to  whose  learned  labours  sacred  literature  is  most  deeply  indebted) 
has  argued  that,  as  all  that  we  hear  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  from  Justin  and  Tertullian 
"  coincides  with  what  we  find  in  a  Christian  forgery,  known  in  later  years  as  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  but  in  early  times"  (as  he  thinks)  "  by  the  very  name  of  the  'Acts  of  Pilate'  " 
[he  has  printed  these  pretended  Acts  in  j^p.  266 — 300.  of  his  "Evangelica  Apocrypha," 
Lipsiaj,  1853],  "  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  was  the  work  alluded  to  by  them." 
(Ibid.  Prolegom.  pp.  Ixii. — Ixvi.  Christian  Observer,  August,  1855.  p.  565.)  But  this 
conjecture  of  the  learned  professor  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  Justin  and  Tertullian  were  actually  possessed  of  these  "Acts  of  Pilate;"  on 
the  contrary,  as  is  shown  above,  they  appealed  to  public  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
]loman  empire,  which  were  in  the  custody  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  neither 
could  nor  did  gainsay  or  deny  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  their  apj)eal.  The  conjecture, 
made  "by  Prof.  Tischcndorf  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  "Evangelica  Apocrypha,"  he  subse- 
quently traced  more  at  length  in  an  university  thesis,  entitled  "  Pilati  circa  Christum  quid 
lucis  aflcratur  ex  Actis  Pilati  .  ,  .  scripsit  Cunstantinus  Tischcndorf."  Lipsiffi,  1855.  Svo. 
An  epitome  of  this  curious  tract  is  given  in  the  Christian  Observer  for  August,  1S55. 
pp.  565 — 567. 
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publication  of  Tertullian's  Apology,  heathen  infidelity,  personified  by 
Porphyry,  one  of  its  most  renowned  champions,  made  its  second  great 
effort  to  write  down  the  faith  of  the  cross.  Open  before  the  eyes  of 
Porphyry  lay  the  writings  of  the  two  Christian  apologists :  his  ears 
he  could  not  close  to  the  challenge  of  Tertullian,  — '  Search  your 
OWN  commentaries'  (or  public  records).  How  overwhelming  must 
have  been  the  triumph  of  the  Pagan  combatant,  could  he  have  averred 
and  shown  that  the  imperial  archives  contained  not  the  pretended  re- 
port from  the  procurator  of  Judoea  !  How  would  the  Christian  world 
have  been  humbled  and  confounded,  as  it  gazed  on  the  public  immo- 
lation of  its  two  favourite  advocates  by  infidel  hands,  not  as  martyrs 
to  the  truth,  but  as  fabricators  of  falsehood !  Yet,  upon  the  pressing 
emergency,  the  wary  Porphyry  stood  speechless  as  the  grave.  ^ 

"  In  the  fourth  century,  and  about  fifty  years  after  Euscbius  had 
reiterated  the  standing  appeal  of  evangelical  antiquity  to  Pilate's 
oflficial  report  of  the  crucifixion,  the  apostate  Julian  brandished  his 
imperial  pen  against  the  new  religion.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  a  profound  statesman.  His  own  experience  had  impressed 
on  his  mind  the  ancient  and  universal  usage  of  the  empire,  requiring 
from  governors  of  provinces  official  reports  of  such  extraordinary 
events  as  marked  their  administrations.  He  had  before  him  the 
works  of  Justin  Martyr,  of  Tertullian,  and  of  Eusebius.  He  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  the  appeal  of  the  faithful  to  the  report  of  Pon- 
tius Pilate  had  been  sounded,  and  echoed  and  reverberated  along  the 
track  of  centuries.  He  must  have  felt  the  pressure  of  the  appeal. 
Yet  even  the  emperor  Julian  passed  over,  in  ominous  silence,  the 
subject  of  that  memorable  letter  from  the  governor  of  Judasa  to  his 
imperial  master;  which,  unless  subtracted  by  Pagan  cunning,  still 
survived  —  a  speaking  witness  from  his  own  archives." 

Moreover,  "  it  is  a  principle  of  universal  justice,  that,  if  a  party 
rightfully  demands  the  production  of  a  document  in  the  possession  of  his 
adversary,  its  non-production  creates  a  decisive  presumption  against 
the  party  withholding  it ;  for  its  suppression  must  have  been  prompted 
by  views  incompatible  with  truth.  This  principle  strongly  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  The  official  report 
of  the  crucifixion,  transmitted  by  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  was  a  document 
perhaps  decisive  of  the  great  controversy  between  Christianity  and 
unl)elief.  It  was  in  the  hostile  custody  of  heathen  Rome,  who  ought 
to  have  held  it  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  her  subjects.  The 
advocates  of  primitive  Christianity  appealed  to  the  document  and 
demanded  its  i)roduction ;  they  named  the  i)lace  of  its  custody,  and 
stilted  its  momentous  contents.  The  champions  of  Paganism  remained 
dumb  as  the  idols  they  worshipped.  This  silence,  continued  for  cen- 
turies, was  a  virtual  confession  that  the  Christian  asseverations  of  the 
existence  and  contents  of  the  document  were  *  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' "  ' 

(2.)  Suetonius,  a  Roman  historian  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  11  G,  refers  to  Christ,  when  he  says  that 
"  Claudius  Cajsar  expelled  the  Jews  from  Rome,  because  they  raised 
'  Griffin's  Gospel  its  own  Advocate,  pp.  31—34.     New  York,  1850.  8vo. 
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continual  tumults  at  the  instigation  of  Christ,"'  who  (it  is  well 
known)  was  sometimes  called  Chrestus,  and  his  disciples  Chrestlans.^ 
This  event  took  place  a.  d.  52,  witliin  ticenty  years  after  the  crucifixion. 

(3.)  Tacitus,  the  historian,  who  also  flourished  under  Trajan, 
A.  D.  110,  when  writing  the  history  of  Nero  (Claudius's  successor), 
and  speaking  of  the  Christians,  A.  D.  64,  says  that  "  the  author  of 
that"  (sect  or)  "name  was  Cliristus,  who.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
was  punished  with  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator  Pontius 
Pilate."  3     And, 

(4.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Trajan,  written 
A.  D.  107,  says  that  Jesus  was  worshipped  by  his  followers  as  God. — 
"  They  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to 
God."^ 

(5.)  The  historian  JElius  Lampridius  relates,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  (who  reigned  from  A.  d.  222  to  235),  had  two 
private  chapels,  one  more  honourable  than  the  other  ;  and  that  in  the 
former  "were  the  deified  emperors,  and  also  some  eminently  good 
men,  and  among  them  Apollonlus,  and,  as  a  writer  of  his  time  says, 
Christ,  Abraham,  and  Orpheus  (whom  he  considered  as  deities), 
and  the  Images  of  his  ancestors."  ^  The  same  historian  adds,  that 
the  emperor  "  wished  to  erect  a  temple  to  Christ,  and  to  receive  him 
among  the  gods.  But  he  was  forbidden  by  those  who  consulted  the 
oracles,  they  having  found  that,  if  that  was  done,  all  men  would 
become  Christians,  and  the  other  temples  be  forsaken."^ 

(6.)  Celsus,  one  of  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  who 

'  Judseos,  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.  Suetonius,  in 
Claudio,  c.  25.  Though  the  Jews  alone  are  mentioned  by  the  historian,  yet,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  we  understand  that  Christians  were  comprehended  in  it;  for  the  first 
professors  of  Christianity  being  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  for  some  time  confounded  with 
the  disciples  of  Moses,  and  participated  in  all  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  on  them. 
Accordingly,  in  Acts  xviii.  2.  we  read  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  two  Jewish  Christians,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the  above-mentioned  edict  of  Claudius.  The  historian 
attributes  the  tumults  of  the  Jews  in  that  city  to  the  instigation  of  Christ;  but  the  true 
state  of  the  affair  was  this :  —  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church 
without  subjecting  them  to  the  institutions  of  Muses  giving  great  offence  to  the  Judaising 
Christians  at  Rome,  they  joined  their  unbelieving  brethren  in  opposing,  not  only  the  Gen- 
tile converts,  but  also  such  of  their  own  nation  as  espoused  their  cause.  Of  all  nations, 
the  Jews  were  the  most  fierce  and  obstinate  in  their  religious  disputes;  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  particularly  offensive  to  them.  In  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Greece  they  opposed  it  by  main  force,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xvi. — xviii.;  whence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  in  this  quarrel  they  proceeded  to  similar  outrages  at  Rome  also. 
Macktiight's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  300.  The  decree  above  noticed,  which 
was  issued,  not  by  the  senate,  but  by  the  emperor  Claudius  himself,  continued  in  force 
only  during  his  life,  if  so  long;  for,  in  no  long  time  after  this,  Rome  abounded  again  with 
Jews. 

'  Perpcram  Chrestianus  pronunciatur  a  vobis.  Tcrtullian,  Apol.  c.  3.  Sed  exponenda 
hujus  nominis  ratio  est,  propter  ignorantium  errorem,  qui  cum  immutata  litera  Chrestum 
Solent  dicere.  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  iv.  c.  7.  Lucian,  or  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
entitled  Philopatris,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  also  calls  Jesus,  Chrestus.  Lardner,  vol.  viii. 
p.  78.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  p.  154.  4to. 

'  Auctor  nominis  ejus  Christus,  qui  Tibcrio  imperante  per  procuratorem  Pentium  Pila- 
tum  supplitio  affectus  erat.     Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44. 

*  Carmenque  Christo,  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem.  Plin.  Epist.  lib.  x.  cp.  97. 
torn.  ii.  p.  128.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Lampridius,  in  vita  Sevcri,  c.  29.  apud  Ilistorisc  Augusta;  Scriptores,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
edit.  Bipont. 

°  Ibid.  c.  43.  vol.  i.  p.  290. 
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wrote  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century,  speaks  Oi  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  having  lived  but  a  very  few  years  before 
his  time,  and  mentions  the  principal  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  rela- 
tive to  Jesus  Christ, — declaring  that  he  had  copied  the  account  from 
the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  He  quotes  these  books  (as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark  ^),  and  makes  extracts  from  them  as 
being  composed  by  the  disci[)les  and  companions  of  Jesus,  and  under 
the  names  which  they  now  bear.  He  takes  notice  particularly  of  his 
incarnation ;  his  being  born  of  a  vii'gin ;  his  being  worshipped  by  the 
magi ;  his  flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  infants.  He 
speaks  of  Christ's  baptism  by  John,  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Son  of  God ;  of  his  being  accounted  a  prophet  by  his 
disciples ;  of  his  foretelling  who  should  betray  him,  as  well  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  and  resurrection.  He  allows  that  Christ  Avaa 
considered  as  a  divine  person  by  his  disciples,  who  worshipped  him  ; 
and  notices  all  the  circumstances  attending  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  his  appearing  to  his  disciples  afterwards.  He  frequently  alludes 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  mentions  God  under  the  title  of  the  Most  High, 
and  speaks  collectively  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  He 
acknowledges  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  he 
engaged  great  multitudes  to  adhere  to  him  as  the  jNIessiah.  That 
these  miracles  were  really  performed  he  never  disputes  or  denies,  but 
ascribes  them  to  the  magic  art,  which  (he  says)  Christ  learned  in  Egypt.^ 

(7.)  Porphyry,  another  learned  antagonist  of  Christianity  (perhaps 
the  most  learned  and  acute  antagonist  Christianity  ever  had),  who 
flourished  about  a  century  after  Celsus,  has  also  borne  evidence  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  received  by  the  Christians^ :  and  his  testi- 
mony is  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  that  he  conversed  with 
Christians  at  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  at  Home.  Porphyry  not  only 
allowed  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  Christ,  but  also 
honoured  him  as  a  pious  person,  who  was  conveyed  into  heaven,  as 
being  approved  by  the  gods."  ■* 

(8.)  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  reigned  the  emperor 
Julian.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  this  very  learned  and  in- 
veterate enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith  could  produce  no 
counter  evidence  in  refutation  of  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history, 
though  (as  we  have  already  seen^)  he  attests  the  genuineness  and 
early  date  of  the  four  Gospels ;  and  that  he  never  attempted  to  deny 
the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles.  Jesus,  he  says,  did  notiiing  worthy 
of  fame,  unless  any  one  can  suppose  that  curing  the  lame  and  the 
blind,  and  exorcising  demons  in  the  villages  of  Bethsaida,  are  some  of 
the  greatest  works.  He  acknowledges  that  Jesus  had  a  sovereign 
power  over  impure  spirits  ;  that  he  walked  on  the  surlace  of  the  deep, 
and  expelled  demons.     He  endeavours  to  depreciate  these  wonderful 

'  Sec  pp.  88—90.  supra. 

'  Lardncr's  Ilciitheii  Testimonies,  chap,  xviii.     Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  5 — G9.  8vo.;  or 
voL  iv.  pp.  113—149.  4to. 
'  Sec  pp.  90,  91.  supra. 

*  Lardner's  Hi'iitlicri  Testimonies,  chap,  xxxvii.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  176 — 248.  8vo. ; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  209 — 250.  4to. 

•  See  pp.  91,  92.  supra. 
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works,  but  In  vain.  The  consequence  is  undeniable;  such  works 
are  good  proofs  of  a  divine  mission."  ^ 

(9.)  Lastly, — to  omit  the  very  numerous  intervening  testimonies 
that  might  be  adduced, — Mohammed  (who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  former  part  of  the  sixth  century),  though  he  assumed 
the  honour  of  delivering  to  mankind  a  new  revelation,  expressly  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  the  Gospels.  He  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  of  his  mother  by  their  names,  and  calls  him  the  AVord  of  God. 
He  says,  that  he  was  miraculously  born  of  a  virgin  ;  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  his  miracles  and  prophecies  ;  and  speaks  of  his  death  and 
ascension,  of  his  apostles,  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  of  Zecharias 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Baptist  himself,  describing 
his  character  in  a  manner  perfectly  conformable  to  the  Gospels.^ 

2.  Testimonies  of  Heathen  Adversaries  to  the  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  first  Christians. 

(1.)  The  first  persecution  of  the  Chi'istians  was  raised  by  the  em- 
peror Nero,  A.  D.  65,  that  is,  about  thirty  years  after  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Concerning  this  persecution,  we  have  the  testimonies 
of  two  Roman  historians,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius. 

Tacitus  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles.  Relating  the  great 
fire  at  Rome,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  he  says,  that  the 
people  imputed  that  calamity  to  the  emperor,  who  (they  imagined) 
had  set  fire  to  the  city,  that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  rebuilding 
it  more  magnificently,  and  of  calling  it  after  his  own  name ;  but  that 
Nei'o  charged  the  crime  on  the  Christians,  and,  in  order  to  give  the 
more  plausible  colour  to  this  calumny,  he  put  great  numbers  of  them 
to  death  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  With  the  view  of  conciliating 
the  people,  he  expended  great  sums  in  adorning  the  city,  he  bestowed 
largesses  on  those  who  had  suffered  by  the  fire,  and  offered  many  ex- 
piatory sacrifices  to  appease  the  gods.  The  historian's  Avords  are :  — 
"  But  neither  human  assistance,  nor  the  largesses  of  the  emperor,  nor 
all  the  atonements  offered  to  the  gods  availed :  the  infamy  of  that 
horrible  transaction  still  adhered  to  him.  To  suppress,  if  possible, 
this  common  rumour,  Nero  procured  others  to  be  accused,  and 
punished  with  exquisite  tortures  a  race  of  men  detested  for  their 
evil  practices,  who  were  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
The  author  of  that  sect  (or  name)  was  Christus,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  criminal,  by  the  procurator 
Pontius  Pilate.  But  this  pestilent  superstition,  though  checked  for 
a  while,  broke  out  afresh,  not  only  in  Judtea,  where  the  evil  first  ori- 
ginated, but  even  in  the  city  (of  Rome),  the  common  sink  into  which 
every  thing  filthy  and  abominable  flow^s  from  all  quartei's  of '  the 
world.  At  first  those  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed  them- 
selves of  that  sect;  afterwards  a  vast  multitude  discovered  by  them; 
all  of  whom  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning 
the  city  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  executions  were  so 
contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  contempt.     Some  were 

'  Lardncr's  Ilcath,  Test.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  355 — 423.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv. 
pp.  311—348,  4  to. 

^  See  the  Koran,  chapters  3,  4,  5,  R.  19.  Dr.  Macknight  has  collected  and  inserted  the 
passages  at  length  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  340,  341. 
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covered  over  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  they  might  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs ;  some  were  crucified ;  while  others,  having  been 
daubed  over  with  combustible  materials,  were  set  up  as  lights  in  the 
night-time,  and  thus  burnt  to  death.  For  these  spectacles  Nero  gave 
his  own  gardens,  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  there  the  diversions 
of  the  circus ;  sometimes  standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  the 
habit  of  a  charioteer,  and  at  other  times  driving  a  chariot  himself; 
until  at  length  these  men,  though  really  criminal  and  deserving  ex- 
emplary punishment,  began  to  be  commiserated  as  people  who  were 
destroyed,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  but  only  to  gratify 
the  cruelty  of  one  man."  ^ 

The  testimony  which  Suetonius  bears  to  this  persecution  is  in 
the  following  words :  —  "  The  Christians  likewise  were  severely 
punished,  —  a  sort  of  people  addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous 
superstition."  ^ 

The  preceding  accounts  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by 
Nero  are  further  confirmed  by  Martial,  the  epigrammatist  (who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  first  century),  and  by  Juvenal,  the  satirist  (who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian), 
both  of  whom  allude  to  the  Neronian  persecution,  and  especially  to 
the  pitched  coat  in  which  the  Christians  were  burnt. 

Martial  has  an  epigram,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation :  —  "  You  have,  perhaps,  lately  seen  acted  on  the  theatre, 
INIucius,  who  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire :  if  you  think  such  a  person 
patient,  valiant,  stout,  you  are  a  senseless  dotard.  For  it  is  a  much 
greater  thing,  when  threatened  icith  the  troublesome  coat,  to  say,  *  I 
do  not  sacrifice,'  than  to  obey  the  command,  '  Burn  the  hand.' "  ^ 
This  troublesome  coat  or  shirt  of  the  Christians  was  made  like  a  sack, 
of  paper  or  coarse  linen  cloth,  either  besmeared  with  pitch,  wax,  or 
sulphur,  and  similar  combustible  materials,  or  dipped  in  them :  it  was 
then  put  upon  the  Christians ;  and,  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept 
upright,  —  the  better  to  resemble  a  flaming  torch,  —  their  chins  were 
severally  fastened  to  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground.* 

In  his  first  satire,  Juvenal  has  the  following  allusion :  — 

Now  dare 
To  glance  at  Tigellinus,  and  you  glare 
In  that  pitch'd  slurt  in  which  such  crowds  expire, 
Chain'd  to  the  bloody  stake,  and  wrapp'd  in  fire,"' 

'  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  xv.  c.  44.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  chap.  v.  "Works,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  251 — 2.59.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  610 — 614.  4to. 

*  Scutonius  in  Nerone,  c.  xvi.  Lardner,  chap,  viii.  Works,  voL  vii.  pp.  265 — 272. 
gvo.  ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  618 — 622.  4to. 

'  In  matutina  nuper  spcctatus  arena 

Mucius,  imposuit  qui  sua  membra  focis, 
Si  paticns  fortisque  tibi  durusque  vidctur, 

Abderitana;  pectora  pk-bis  habcs. 
Nam  cum  dictatur,  tunica  pra-sente  molesta, 

"  Ure  manum,"  plus  est  diccrc:  "  Non  facio."     Martial  lib.  x.  cpigr.  25. 

*  Lardner,  chap.  vi.    Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  260 — 262.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  615,  616.  4to. 

*  Mr.  Gifford's  translation,  p.  27.     The  original  p.assage  is  thus:  — 

Pone  Tigclliiium,  ta;dii  lucebis  in  illii. 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  fumant, 

Et  latum  media  sulcum  deducit  arena.         Juven.  Sat.  lib.  i.  155 — 157. 
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Or,  more  literally,  —  "Describe  a  great  villian,  such  as  was  Tigel- 
linus "  (a  corrupt  minister  under  Nero),  "  and  you  shall  sufFer  the 
same  punishment  with  those  who  stand  burning  in  their  own  flame 
and  smoke,  their  head  being  held  up  by  a  stake  fixed  to  a  chain,  till 
they  make  a  long  stream "  (of  blood  and  fluid  sulphur)  "  on  the 
ground."^ 

The  above  cited  testimony  of  Tacitus,  corroborated  as  it  is  by  con- 
temporary Avriters,  is  a  very  important  confirmation  of  the  evangelical 
history.  In  it  the  historian  asserts,  1.  That  Jesus  Christ  really  lived 
and  taught,  and  was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor  by  Pontius  Pilate, 
procurator  under  Tiberius;  2.  That  from  Christ  the  people  called 
Christians  derived  their  name  and  religious  sentiments  ;  3.  That  this 
religion  or  superstition  (as  he  terms  it)  had  its  rise  in  Judaea,  where 
it  also  spread,  notwithstanding  the  ignominious  death  of  its  founder, 
and  the  opposition  which  his  followers  afterwards  experienced  from 
the  people  of  that  country ;  4.  That  it  was  propagated  from  Judaea 
into  other  pai'ts  of  the  world  as  far  as  Home,  where,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year  of  Nero,  and  before  that  time,  the  Christians  were 
very  numerous^;  and,  5.  That  the  professors  of  this  religion  were 
reproached  and  hated,  and  underwent  many  and  grievous  suiferings.^ 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  to  be  adduced  is  that  of  Caius  Plinius 
Ctecilius  Secundus,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
He  was  born  a.  d.  61  or  62  ;  and,  after  holding  various  distinguished 
offices,  was  sent  to  the  provinces  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  by  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  106 — 108,  as  his  lieutenant  and  proprietor,  with 
proconsular  power.  The  persecution  of  the  Christians  imder  that 
emperor  had  commenced  A.  D.  100;  and  in  that  remote  country  there 

'  Lardncr,  ch.  vii.     ^Yorks,  vol.  vii.  pp.  262—265.  8vo.;  or  vol.  ill.  pp.  616—618.  4to. 

^  The  expression  of  Tacitus  is,  incjena  multitudo,  a  vast  multUude;  wliieh  Voltaire,  with 
his  accustomed  disregard  of  trutb,  lias  represented  as  only  a  few  poor  wretches,  wlio  were 
sacrifieed  to  public  vengeance.  Essay  on  History,  vol.  i  ch.  v.  p.  60.  Nugent's  translation. 
Dr.  Maeknight  has  completely  exposed  the  falsehood  of  that  profligate  writer,  in  his  Credi- 
bility of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  300  —  302.  Mr.  Gibbon's  false  translation  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  passage  of  Tacitus  above  cited  arc  ably  exposed  in  the  apjjcndix  to  Bisliop 
Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible,  addressed  to  the  historian. 

^  On  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tacitus,  Gibbon  has  the  following  remark:  —  "■  T/ze 
most  sceptical  criticism  is  obliyed  to  respect  the  TliUTII  of  this  extraordinarif  fact  (the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Nero),  and  the  integkity  of  this  celebkated  passage 
OE  Tacitus.  Tlie  fohmeu  (its  trutli)  is  confirmed  hij  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius, 
who  vientiuns  the  punishment  ivhich  Nero  inflicted  upon  the  Christians.  The  latter  (its 
integrity  and  genuineness)  »»«//  be  tkoved  by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient  munu.tcripts  ; 
by  the  inimitable  character  of  Tacitus ;  by  his  reputation,  which  guarded  his  text  from  the 
inlcrpolations  of  pious  fraud ;  and  by  the  purport  of  Ids  narration."  (Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  -107,'  408.)  "Sueh  is  the  oi)servation  of  the  elegant  and  learned  historian,  whose 
hatred  of  Christianity  lias  led  him,  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  to  misrejiresent  both  it  and 
the  Christians  :  yet,  in  dL-lianee  of  all  historical  and  critical  testimony,  a  modern  o])poser 
of  revelation  afHrmed  that  "  the  texts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Tacitus  arc 
too  much  suspected  of  hiterpolatioiis  to  be  adduced  as  an  authority  !"  The  etlrontcry  of 
this  assertion  is  only  surpassed  by  the  wilful  ignorance  which  it  exhibits,  esi)ecially  as  the 
writer  alluded  to  reprinted  Gibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christians  and  Christianity  in 
a  chenp  form  in  order  to  deceive  and  miskad  the  unwary. — The  reader  who  is  desirous  of 
prosecntinti'  this  subject  further  will  find  the  historical  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Sueto- 
nius eoMijiietely  vindicated  in  p.  3.'j2.  et  seq.  of  Mr.  \V.  A.  Hails's  "  Remarks  on  Voliicy's 
lluins"  (London,  182.5,  8vo.);  a  learned  and  ably  written  treatise,  in  which  the  sophistry 
and  false  assertions  of  that  most  nisidious  and  dangerous  of  inlidel  writers  is  fully  and 
satisfactorily  refuted. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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wei'e  fit  this  time  prodigious  numbers  of  Christians,  against  whom 
Pliny,  by  the  emperor's  edict,  was  obliged  to  use  all  manner  of  seve- 
rity. Being,  however,  a  person  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  he 
judged  it  prudent  not  to  proceed  to  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law 
until  he  had  represented  the  case  to  Trajan,  and  had  received  his 
commands  concerning  it.  He  therefore  Avrote  him  the  following 
epistle',  A.  D.  107  (which  is  too  impoi'tant  to  be  abridged),  and  in  the 
same  year  received  the  emperor's  rescript.  The  authenticity  of  both 
these  documents  is  admitted  by  the  sceptical  historian  Gibbon.^ 

"  Pliny,  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  :  — 

"  It  is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you  in  all  matters 
concerning  which  I  have  any  doubt.  For  who  can  better  direct  me 
where  I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant  ?  I  have  never 
been  present  at  any  trials  of  Christians,  so  that  I  know  not  well 
what  is  the  subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what 
strictness  ought  to  be  used  in  either.  Nor  have  I  been  a  little  per- 
plexed to  determine  whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon 
account  of  age,  or  whether  the  young  and  tender,  and  the  full  grown 
and  robust,  ought  to  be  treated  all  alike ;  whether  repentance  should 
entitle  to  pardon,  or  whether  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought 
to  be  punished,  though  they  are  now  no  longer  so ;  whether  the  name 
itself,  although  no  crimes  be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to 
the  name,  ought  to  be  punished.  Concerning  all  these  things  I  am 
in  doubt. 

"  In  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  Avith  all  who  have 
been  brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have 
put  the  question  to  them,  Whether  they  were  Christians.  Upon  their 
confessing  to  me  that  they  Avere,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second 
and  a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them  Avith  death.  Such  as 
still  pei'sisted,  I  ordered  aAvay  to  be  punished  ;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
Avith  me,  Avhatever  might  be  the  nature  of  their  opinion,  that  contu- 
macy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  Averc 
others  of  the  same  infatuation,  Avhom,  because  they  are  Iloman 
citizens,  I  have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"  In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,even  Avhilst  under  per- 
secution, as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
way.  An  information  Avas  presented  to  me,  Avithout  mentioning  the 
author,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  examina- 
tion, denied  that  they  Avere  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so  ;  Avho 
repeated  after  me  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  and  Avith  Avine  and 
frankincense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  Avhich,  for  that 
purpose,  I  had  caused  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together 
with  the  statues  of  the  deities.  Moreover,  they  reviled  the  name  of 
Christ,  none  of  Avhich  things,  as  is  said,  they  who  arc  really  Christians 
can  by  any  means  be  compelled  to  do.     These,  therefore,  I  thought 

'  Pliny,  Epist.  lib.  x.  ep.  97.  torn.  ii.  pp.  127 — 129.  edit.  IJipont.  It  is  reprinted  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  wliosc  translation  wc  have  given,  and  who  has  ilhistrated  both  the  episth;  of  the 
philo.soi)hcr  and  tlic  emperor  Trajan's  rcseript  wilii  numerous  valuable  observations, 
lloatlieii  Testimonies,  chap.  ix.  Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  287 — 344,  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  10 — 
4.3.  4  to. 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.409 
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proper  to  discharge.  Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at  first 
confessed  themselves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it;  the  rest 
said  they  had  been  Christians,  but  had  left  them,  —  some  three  years 
ago,  some  longer,  and  one  or  more  above  twenty  years.  They  all 
worsliipped  your  image,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods;  these  also 
reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that  the  whole  of  their  fault  or  error 
lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet  together,  on  a  stated  day,  before 
it  teas  light,  and  sing  among  themselves,  alternately,  a  hymn  to  Christ 
as  God ;  and  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  (sacramento),  not  to 
the  commissio7i  of  any  wickedness,  hut  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft,  or 
robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  their  ivord,  nor  to  deny  a  ■pledge 
committed  to  them,  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  things 
were  ■performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  come  together 
again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disorder ;  but 
this  they  had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict,  by  ivhich,  ac- 
cording to  your  commands,  I jrrohibited  assemblies. 

"  After  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to 
examine,  and  that  by  torture,  two  maid-servants,  which  were  called 
ministers.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  an  evil  and  ex- 
cessive superstition.  Suspending  therefore  all  judicial  proceedings, 
I  have  recourse  to  you  for  advice ;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a 
matter  highly  deserving  consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the 
great  number  of  persons  ivho  are  in  danger  of  suffering  ;  for  many  of 
all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of  both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  he 
accused.  Nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only, 
but  the  lesser  iotvns  also,  and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  may  be  restrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  the 
temples,  which  Avere  almost  forsaken,  begin  to  be  more  frequented ; 
and  the  sacred  solemnities,  after  a  long  intermission,  are  revived. 
Victims  likewise  are  every  where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time 
there  were  few  purchasers.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
numbers  of  men  might  be  reclaimed,  if  pardon  Avere  granted  to  those 
who  shall  repent." 

To  the  preceding  letter,  the  emperor  Trajan  sent  the  following 
reply :  — 

"  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness  :  — 

"  You  have  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Christians ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule  that  shall  hold  universally. 
They  are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and 
are  convicted,  they  ought  to  be  punished.  However,  he  that  denies 
his  being  a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  sup- 
plicating to  our  gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so 
formerly,  let  him  be  pardoned  upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of 
any  crime  whatever,  may  a  bill  of  information  be  received,  without 
being  signed  by  him  who  presents  it ;  for  that  wovdd  be  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and  unworthy  of  my  government." 

The  preceding  letter  and  rescript  furnish  numerous  important 
testimonies  to  the  state  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  purity  of  Chris- 
tian principles.     We  learn  from  it,  in  the  first  place,  the  great. 
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progress  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  short  space  of  time.     Chris- 
tianity was  neither  known  nor  heard  of  in  the  world  before  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.     Eighty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  when  Pliny  wrote  this  letter,  nor  seventy  years  since  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  began  to  make  any  mention  of  him  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  yet  there  were  at  this  time  great  numbers  of  men  whom  Pliny 
repeatedly  terms  Christians,  in  that  part  of  Asia  where  he  presided, 
at  a  great  distance  from  Judcea.     Christians  there  were  every  where, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  province,  in  cities,  in  villages, 
and  in  the  open  country.     Among  them  were  persons  of  all  ages,  of 
every  rank  and  condition,  and  of  both  sexes ;  and  some  of  them  also 
were  citizens  of  Rome.     The  prevalence  of  Christianity  appears  like- 
wise from  the  universal  decay  of  pagan  worship :  the  temples  were 
deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  discontinued.     Beasts,  brought  to  market 
for  victims,  had  few  purchasers.     So  many  were  accused,  and  were 
in  danger  of  sufi^ering  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  this  oi)inion,  as 
gave   the  president  no   small  concern.     Further,  it  is  evident  that 
there  were  not  only  many  at  this  time,  who  bore  the  Christian  name, 
but  that  such  people  had   been   there  for  many   years ;    some,  for 
several  years  ;  and  one  or  more,  who  had  been  brought  before  Pliny, 
had  professed  Christianity,  and  had  renounced  it  more  than  twenty 
years.     All  Avhich   circumstances  prove  that   Christianity  had  been 
planted  there  for  many  years  before  his  arrival.     Such  an  increase, 
indeed,  could  only  be  the  work  of  time. — Secondly,  Pliny's  letter 
bears  a  noble  testimony  to  the  fortitude  of  the  Christians  in  suffering, 
and  to  their  steady  perseverance  in  the  faitii  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it 
also   communicates  several  interesting  particulars  relative  to   their 
religious  belief  and  worship.     More  particularly,   1.  They  disowned 
all  the  gods  of  the  heathens,  and  would  not  worship  the  images  of  the 
emperors  or  of  their  gods.     The  people  who  embraced  this  religion 
forsook  the  heathen  temples  and  altars,  and  offered  no  sacrifices  there. 
2.   They  assembled  together  on   a  stated   day,  which  we  know  from 
the  collateral  testimony  of  Christian  writers  was  the  Lord's  Day  or 
Sunday,  on  Avhich  day   Christians  celebrate  the  weekly  festival   of 
Christ's  resurrection.     3.  When    they   were   assembled,  Pliny  says 
that  they  sang  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God ;  and  also  engaged  them- 
selves,  "  by  an  oath,  not  to  commit  theft,  or  robbeiy,  or  adultery, 
never  to  falsify  their  word,  nor  to  deny  a  ])lcdge  conmiitted  to  them." 
This  account  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  first  Christians.     They 
paid  divine  worshi])  to  their   God   and   Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,   and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. — Lastly,  both 
the  epistle  of  Pliny,  and  the  letter  or  rescript  of  Trajan,  attest  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  first  Christians.     From  the  former  it  is 
evident  that  no   crime,  besides  that  of  their  religion,   was   proved 
against  any  of  those  who  were  brought  before   Pliny.     Even  their 
accusers  and  prosecutors  alleged  nothing  else  against  them,  but  that 
they  were  Christians  :  he  examined  apostates ;  he  put  to  the  torture 
two  young  women  who  were  ministers  or  deaconesses,  and  yet  he 
discovered  nothing  but  what  was  quite  harmless.     The  only  charge 
against  them  is  an  absurd  superstition,  and  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
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it.  Trajan's  rescript  affords  equally  strong  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
these  men.  He  knew  not  of  any  offence  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
excepting  only  that  they  did  not  supplicate  the  heathen  deities.  The 
honesty  and  innocency  of  these  men  oblige  us  to  pay  a  great  regard 
to  their  belief  and  profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  If  they  were 
sober  and  discreet  before  they  embraced  it,  we  may  be  sure  that 
there  then  were  such  evidences  of  its  truth  as  approved  themselves  to 
serious  persons.  If  they  are  supjoosed  to  have  formerly  been  vicious 
and  irregular,  here  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  it  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  minds 
of  men,  at  a  time  when  they  might  easily  know  whether  it  was  well 
grounded  or  not.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  honour  to  these  principles, 
that  those  who  embraced  them  maintained  such  innocence  in  their 
lives,  that  their  enemies,  even  after  the  strictest  inquiries,  could  dis- 
cover nothing  criminal  against  them. 

(3.)  A.D.  176.  Celsus  ridicules  the  Christians  for  their  worship 
of  Christ,  and  attests  the  gi-adual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He  also 
acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  intelligent  per- 
sons among  them  ',  and  bears  witness  to  their  constancy  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.  At  the  very  time  when  he  wrote  against  them,  they 
were  suffering  a  grievous  persecution,  but  were  enabled  to  withstand 
both  his  sharp-pointed  pen,  and  also  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.^ 

(4.)  LuciAN,  the  contemporary  of  Celsus,  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
the  Christians.  In  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  philosopher  Pere- 
grinus,  he  bears  authentic  testimony  to  the  princi])al  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity ;  that  its  founder  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
and  worshipped  by  the  Christians,  who  entertained  peculiarly  strong 
hopes  of  immortal  life,  and  great  contempt  for  this  world  and  its 
enjoyments ;  and  that  they  courageously  endured  many  afflictions  on 
account  of  their  principles,  and  sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to 
sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity  prevailed  so  much  among  them, 
that  they  trusted  each  other  without  security.  Their  Master  had 
earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  followers  mutual  love,  by  which 
also  they  were  much  distinguished.  In  his  piece,  entitled  Alexander 
or  Pseudomantis,  he  says,  that  tliey  were  well  known  in  the  world  by 
the  name  of  Christians ;  that  they  Avere  at  that  time  numei'ous  in 
Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  the  neighbouring  countries;  and,  finally,  that 
they  were  formidable  to  cheats  and  impostors.  And  in  the  dialoo-ue 
entitled  Philopatris  (which  if  not  written  by  Lucian  himself,  to 
whom  it  is  usually  ascribed,  was  composed  not  long  after  his  time), 
there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  writings,  principles,  and  practices 
of  Christians,  all  of  which  are  ridiculed,  and  especially  their  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.^ 

(5.)  The  fortitude  and  constancy  of  the  Christians  under  persecu- 
tion are  referred  to  by  Epictetus  (a.  d.  109),  under  the  name  of 

'  Vide  Origcn,  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  p.  22.  edit.  Cantab.  1677. 

2  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies,  cli.  xviii.  sections  5 — 8.    Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  36 50. 

8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  130—138.  4to, 

*  Ibid.  chap.  xix.     Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  69 — 81.  Svo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 156.  4to. 
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Galilaeans.'  The  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  (a.  d.  161)  mentions 
the  Christians  as  examples  of  an  obstinate  contempt  of  death.  ^  And 
Galen  (a.  d.  200)  acknowledges  the  constancy  of  Christians  in  their 
principles.^  Porphyry  (a.  d.  270)  acknowledges  that  tliey  were 
then  veiy  numerous  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  imwillingly  admits 
the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apostles,  which,  however,  he  ascribes  to 
the  magic  art;  and  he  endeavoured  to  expose  them  to  popular  re- 
proach by  insinuating  that  they  were  the  causes  of  the  calamities  that 
befell  the  lioman  empire.'* 

(6.)  Lastly,  the  emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  361),  though  he  en- 
deavours to  lessen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  yet  is 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that  there  Avere  multitudes  of  such  men 
in  Greece  and  Italy  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  that  they 
were  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes  ;  men  of  character  —  such  as 
Cornelius,  a  Koman  centurion,  at  Cajsarea,  and  Sergius  Paulus,  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus,  —  being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  before  the 
end  of  Claudius's  reign  (who  ascended  the  imperial  throne  A.  D.  41, 
and  died  A.  D.  54)  ;  and  he  frequently  speaks,  Avith  much  indigna- 
tion, of  Peter  and  Paul,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and 
successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel.  So  that,  upon  the  Avhole,  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian  has  undesignedly  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed 
to  overthrow  the  Christian  religion,  but  has  confirmed  it ;  his 
arguments  against  it  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  insufficient  to  un- 
settle the  Aveakest  Chi-istian;  for  he  has  not  made  one  objection  of 
moment  against  the  Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  genuine 
and  authentic  books  of  the  Ncav  Testament.^ 

VI.  Thus  do  all  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Christianity,  —  from  its 
first  origin  to  its  complete  establishment  in  the  then  known  Avorld,  in 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  a^ra, — unite  in  giving  an  honour- 
able testimony  to  the  character  of  Christ,  the  reality  of  his  miracles, 
to  the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  credibility  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  Avide  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
Chi'istian  religion,  as  Avell  as  to  the  unity  of  the  objects  of  the  Chris- 
tian ftiith  and  Avorship,  the  blameless  lives  of  the  Christians,  and  their 
imshaken  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  holy  profession,  regardless 
of  the  most  sanguinary  and  exquisite  torments  that  could  be  inflicted 
on  them.  It  is  true  that,  concerning  many  imjiortant  articles  of 
Scripture  history,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Avriters  noAV  extant  are  totally 
silent ;  and  hence  some  have  attempted  to  raise  an  argument  against 
the  credibility  of  this  history.     But  the   silence  of  the  Avriters  in 

'  Lardncr's  Heathen  Testimonies,  cliap.  x.  AVorks,  vol.  vii.  pp.344 — 357.  8vo.;  or 
vol.  iv.  pp.  43 — 50.  4to. 

'■'  Ibid.  chap.  xv.  §  2      Works,  vol.  vii.  pp.  398 — 406.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  73 — 78.  4to. 

'  II)id.  chap.  xxi.     Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  90,  91.  Svo.;  or  vol.  iv.  ]>.  161.  4to. 

*  Ibid.  chap,  xxxvii.   AVorks,vol.  viii.  pp.  220—226.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  234—238.  4to. 

»  Ibid.  chap.  xlvi.  Works,  vol.  viii.  pp.  394—411.  8vo.;  or  vol.  iv.  pp.  332—342.  4to. 
The  infidel  historian  of  declining  Rome  lias  attested  the  accuracy  of  the  passages  collected 
by  Dr.  Lardiier  from  the  apostate  emperor,  by  affirming  that  Dr.  Lardner  has  "  accurately 
compiled  all  that  can  now  be  discovered  of  Julian's  work  against  the  Christians."  Dcclino 
and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  81.  note  g.  Herwerdcn,  dc  Inipcratorc  Juliano,  pp.  1 14 — 131.  Lngd. 
Bat.  1827,  8vo. 
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question  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their  great  ignorance 
of  such  facts  as  occurred  very  long  before  their  own  time,  and  by  the 
peculiar  contempt  entertained  for  both  Jews  and  Christians,  arising 
from  the  diversity  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  genei'al 
considerations  we  may  add,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  silence 
of  profane  historians  relative  to  the  remarkable  events  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  — 

1.  That  many  hooks  of  those  remote  ages  are  LOST,  in  which  it  is 
very  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of  these  facts. 

Hence  it  has  happened  that  many  occurrences,  which  are  related  in  the  evangelical 
history,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  heathens.  Of  these  writings, 
indeed,  we  have  now  but  few  remaining  in  comparison  of  their  original  number ; 
and  those  which  are  extant  are  only  fragments  of  preceding  histories.  Thus,  the 
mighty  works  performed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  monuments  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments that  took  place  in  the  age  when  he  was  born,  are  now  missing  or  lost.  All 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  from  the  consulships  of  Antistius  and  Balbus  to  the 
consulships  of  Messala  and  Cinna  (that  is,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  —  five  years 
before  and  five  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ),  is  totally  lost,  as  also  is  Livy's  his- 
tory of  the  same  period.  In  vain,  therefore,  does  any  one  expect  to  find  the 
remarkable  passages  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  in  these  writers ;  and  much 
more  vain  is  it  to  look  for  these  things  in  those  writers  whose  histories  are  altogether 
missing  at  this  day.  To  instance  only  the  census  or  enrolment  ordered  by  Augustus, 
and  mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,  2.),  the  silence  of  historians  concerning  which  has 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  objectors  :  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  some  one 
of  the  Roman  historians  did  record  that  transaction  (for  the  Romans  have  sedulously 
recorded  every  thing  that  was  connected  with  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  their 
empire)  ;  though  their  writings  are  now  lost,  either  by  negligence,  by  fire,  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  Italy,  or  by  age  and  length  of  time.  It 
is  evident  that  some  one  historian  did  mention  the  census  above  alluded  to  ;  other- 
wise, whence  did  Suidas  derive  information  of  the  fact^  —  that  Augustus  sent 
TWENTY  SELECT  MEN,  of  acknowledged  character  for  virtue  and  integrity,  into  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  take  a  census  both  of  men  and  of  property,  and 
commanded  that  a  just  proportion  of  the  latter  should  be  brought  into  the  imperial 
treasury  ?     And  this,  Suidas  adds,  ivas  the  first  census} 

2.  Some  of  the  Roman  historians,  whose  icorJts  have  come  doicn  to 
our  time,  are  DEFECTIVE. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Livy  and  Tacitus,  from  whom  we  cannot  expect 
any  narrative  of  events  that  have  reference  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  to  any  great 
occurrence  that  took  place  at  that  time.  For  Livy  wrote  only  to  the  commence- 
ment of  Augustus's  reign,  which  was  before  the  time  of  Christ;  consequently  he 
could  not  record  so  memorable  an  event  as  that  of  a  census  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  which  did  not  take  place  until  the  thirtieth  year  of  Augustus's  reign.  And 
no  notice  coidd  be  taken  of  that  transaction  by  Tacitus,  because  he  does  not  go  so 
far  back  as  Augustus.  His  Annals  begin  with  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  continue 
to  the  death  of  Nero  :  his  books  oi  History  begin  where  the  Annals  terminate,  and 
conclude  with  Vespasian's  expedition  against  the  Jews.  For  the  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  intervening  between  the  close  of  Livy  and  the  commencement  of' 
Tacitus,  we  are  indebted  to  Velleius  Patei'culus,  Florus,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius, 
Justin,  and  others,  who  lived  lon;jr  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  compiled 
their  histories  from  such  materials  as  they  could  command.  Florus,  in  particular, 
is  only  an  abbreviator  of  Livy,  from  whom  little  consequently  can  be  expected. 
Though  Velleius  Paterculus  advances  a  little  further,  yet  he  is  merely  an  epito- 
miser;  and  as  Justin,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius, 
only  abridged  the  history  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  which  he  did  not  continue,  we 
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cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  information  front  him  rehitive  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Appian  ha»  altogether  omitted  Judjea  in  the  description  which  he  has  left  us  of  the 
Koman  empire.  These  facts  will  account  for  the  silence  of  the  generality  of  pagan 
writers  concerning  the  events  related  in  the  Gospel  history;  wiiile  the  express, 
authentic,  and  genuine  statement  of  Tacitus,  already  given ^,  furnishes  an  indis- 
putable testimony  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  was  crucified  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  thus  completely  refutes  the  absurd  and  ignorant  assertion 
(an  assertion,  indeed,  so  truly  absurd  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not  that 
its  effrontery  may  impose  on  the  unwary)  which  has  been  made,  viz.  that  it  is  not 
known  at  what  year  between  a.d.  60  and  100  the  name  of  Christ  was  first  heard  of 
in  Europe,  and  in  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  contiguous  to  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ;  and  that  it  is  evident  from  all  existing  testimony  that  it  was  not 
before  tlie  year  60 ! !  ! 

3.  Of  the  few  remaining  liistorians,  who  icrote  about  the  ages  in 
question,  most  were  engaged  on  other  sidtjects ;  to  which  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  no  profane  historians,  whether  Jexos  or  Heathens,  take 
notice  of  ALL  occurrences. 

Thus  the  obscurity  of  the  sun  at  Julius  Caesar's  death,  which  is  said  to  have 
lasted  a  whole  year,  is  not  noticed  by  any  Roman  author  except  the  poets  Ovid  and 
Virgil,  and  the  philosopher  Pliny :  yet  ten  historians  or  more,  in  i\\e  following  cen-- 
tury,  wrote  lives  of  Ca2sar,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  assassination  and  of  sevei-al 
things  that  occurred  after  it.  A  similar  prodigy  is  reported  by  Cedrenus  to  have 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian  ;  but  between  that  time  and 
Cedrenus,  there  were  nearly  twenty  considerable  writers,  who  mentioned  no  such 
thing.  Neither  Tacitus,  Justin,  nor  Strabo,  who  have  particularly  spoken  _()f  tlie 
Jews,  have  noticed  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  :  nay,  even 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  is  totally  silent  concerning  them  in  his  two 
books  against  Apion,  though  he  has  mentioned  them  in  his  other  writings.  Yet, 
will  any  one  pretend  that  there  were  no  Essenes,  either  before  or  in  the  time  of 
Christ  ?  —  Again,  neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides,  nor  any  other  Greek  writers 
of  that  time,  have  taken  any  notice  of  Rome,  though  the  conquests  of  the  Roman 
people  were  then  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the  Romans  were  become  great  and 
formidable.  Suetonius  wrate  the  lives  of  the  first  twelve  Roman  emperors  ;  yet  if  we 
compare  his  relations  with  the  events  recorded  by  other  historians,  we  shall  find  that 
he  has  omitted  many  important  transactions  that  were  obvious.  Now,  to  ajiply  (his 
to  our  present  purpose  :  — it  is  true  that  none  of  the  heathen  historians  of  imperi:d 
Rtmie  have  spoken  of  the  celebrated  census  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Luke  (ii.  1,2.):  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  did  not  actually  take 
effect,  since  we  see  it  is  not  unusual  for  historians  to  pass  by  some  persons  and 
things,  which  are  very  remarkable  and  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If,  then,  some 
matters  which  are  mentioned  by  the  evangelists  are  not  noticed  in  other  histories, 
we  cannot,  with  any  reason,  conclude  from  them,  that  the  evangelists  have  recorded 
that  which  is  false.  No  such  thing  can  be  inferred ;  for  even  among  pagan  writers 
there  are  many  peculiar  historical  passages  related  by  some  of  them  concerning 
which  the  rest  are  totally  silent.  Tacitus  and  Valerius  Maximus,  for  instance,  have 
nai-rations  which  are  nf)t  to  be  found  in  any  other  Roman  historians,  and  yet  they 
are  not  suspected  of  falseliood.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  credit  those  things  which 
are  recorded  in  the  New  Testiunent,  although  no  Gentile  historians  make  any  the 
slightest  mention  of  them  ?  Nay,  the  evangelical  historians  themselves  do  not 
all  relate  the  same  things;  though  all  of  them  have  mentioned  some  passages,  yet 
there  are  others  which  are  noticed  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  evangelists  ;  and  there 
are  some  things  or  persons  concerning  which  they  are  wholly  silent,  but  which  are 
as  remarkable  as  some  of  tliose  which  they  have  committed  to  writing.  Thus,  the 
(iospels  speak  of  the  I'harisees  and  Sadducees,  and  also  of  the  Galihuans  and  Ilero- 
dians  ;  and  yet  they  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Essenes  by  name,  though  they 
were  at  that  time  a  considerable  sect  among  the  Jews.  It  is  no  reascmable  objec- 
tion, therefore,  to  the  New  Testament,  that  some  things  occur  in  it  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  very  approved  authors.     No  history,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 

'  Sec  pj).  173,175.  supra. 
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relates  every  thing.  The  evangelists  themselves  do  not  pretend  to  do  this  :  we 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  find  all  the  actions  of  Christ  recorded  in  their  writings, 
for  one  of  them  who  wrote  last  of  all  thus  expresses  himself  at  the  close  of  his 
Gospel: — And  there  are  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did;  the  which,  if  they 
should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books  thatshoidd  be  written.     (John  xxi.  25.) 

4.  Several  of  the  facts,  relating  to  Christ  and  his  miracles,  coming 
from  Jeios,  looidd  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the  Gentile  xvriters, 
especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how  common  prodigies  and 
magical  stories  were  in  that  day ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  super- 
stitious and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be. 

The  scene  of  Christ's  actions  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
authentic  accounts  of  his  miracles  could  not  soon  be  transmitted  thither  :  the 
learned  Greeks  and  Romans,  therefore,  would  regard  the  first  reports  of  them  as 
idle  or  incredible  tales.  Besides,  it  was  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  any  author 
who  wrote  the  life  of  a  Roman  emperor,  or  the  history  of  a  celebrated  war,  or  the 
annals  of  a  particular  state,  to  describe  minutely  a  religious  sect,  begun  in  Judaea 
by  one  who  was  rejected  as  a  deceiver  in  his  own  country.  Or,  if  his  subject  led 
such  a  writer  to  mention  tiie  Christian  religion,  its  doctrines,  miracles,  and  disciples, 
he  would  naturally  speak  of  tiiem  in  such  a  manner  as  he  himself  felt  afiected  to- 
wards them  ;  and  in  what  sovereign  contempt  the  first  Christians  were  held,  by  the 
generality  of  profane  writers,  many  of  the  passages  adduced  from  their  works,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  sutficiently  attest.  Lastly,  the  Christian  scheme  of  doctrines 
and  moral  duties  was  so  contrary  to  the  received  tenets  and  maxims  of  the  heathen, 
that  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  inquire  into 
evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it.  Many,  however,  who  did  inquire,  doubtless  be- 
came Christians  ;  their  testimony,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  reckoned  here. 

One  single  example  will  illustrate  the  three  last  observations.  The 
preternatui'al  darkness  of  three  hours,  which  prevailed  in  the  land  of 
Judtea  at  the  time  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  and  which  has  been  recorded 
by  three  of  the  evangelists,  is  unnoticed  by  any  profane  historian ; 
from  which  circumstance  Mr.  Gibbon  took  occasion  to  insinuate 
that  the  evidence  of  the  evangelists  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  facts,  unless  it  is  supported  by  the  concurrent  testmiony  of 
pagan  contemporary  wi'iters.  Speaking  of  that  darkness,  he  expresses 
liis  sur[)rise  that  this  miraculous  event  ^'passed  loithout  notice  in  an  age 
of  science  and  history.  It  happened,"  he  adds,  "  during  the  lifetime 
of  Seneca  and  the  elder  Pliny,  who  must  have  experienced  the  imme- 
diate effects,  or  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  prodigy.  Each 
of  these  philosophers,  in  a  laborious  work,  has  recorded  all  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature,  earthquakes,  meteors,  comets,  and  eclipses,  which 
his  indefatigable  industry  could  collect.  Both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  greatest  phenomenon  to  which  mortal 
eye  has  been  witness  since  the  creation  of  the  globe.  A  distinct 
chapter  of  Pliny  is  devoted  to  eclipses  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and 
unusual  duration :  but  he  contents  himself  with  describing  the 
singular  defect  of  light  which  followed  the  murder  of  Ca;sar,  when, 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  the  orb  of  the  sun  appeared  pale 
and  without  splendour."  '  The  sentences  printed  in  italic  are  those 
in  which  the  sceptical  historian  has  had  recourse  to  those  misrepre- 
sentations which  unhappily  pervade  too  many  of  his  splendid  pages. 
On  this  passage  we  remark, 

'  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iL  pp.  379. 
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First,  That  the  eclipse  being  confined  to  Judaea,  its  immediate  effects  could  not 
necessarily  have  been  experienced  by  Seneca  or  riiny,  neither  of  whom  could  have 
been  on  the  spot  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  the  eclipse  took  place  ;  nor  can  it 
be  proved  that  they  had  immediate  information  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  as  soon 
as  any  extraordinary  phenomenon  had  taken  place. 

Secosdly,  Neither  Pliny  nor  Seneca  have  left  any  works  that  correspond  to  the 
historian's  pompous  description.  Seneca  does  7iot  treat  on  eclipses  at  all,  in  the  pas- 
sage referred  to' ;  he  speaks  indeed  of  earthqtiakes,  but  only  in  a  very  cursory  man- 
ner, and  does  not  instance  more  than  four  or  five,  because  his  object  was  evidently 
not  to  write  a  history  of  theui,  but  to  investigate  their  symptoms,  causes,  and  prog- 
nostics. The  same  remark  applies  to  Fliny  with  respect  to  earthquakes.  They  are 
mentioned  only  to  introduce  philosophical  observations.  The  historian,  therefore, 
has  but  very  feeble  props  to  support  his  assertion.  We  may  reasonably  imagine, 
that  if  Seneca  and  Pliny  have  recorded  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  they 
must  of  course  have  explored  the  Grecian  and  Roman  histories,  which  were  imme- 
diately open  to  their  inquiries.  Kow,  let  us  try  an  experiment  as  to  what  they 
have  derived  from  those  sources  with  respect  to  eclipses.  Do  they  mention  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  celebrated  plague  happened  at  Athens,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Do  they  mention  the  solar  eclipse  on  the  day  when 
the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  ?  Do  they  mention  the  eclipse  foretold  by 
Thales,  by  which  a  peace  was  eflfected  between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians  ?  It 
would  be  too  tedious  and  useless  to  ask  for  many  others,  which  might  be  mentioned 
without  any  fear  of  our  questions  being  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Thirdly,  The  distinct  chapter  of  Pliny,  in  which,  according  to  the  historian's 
lofty  representation,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject  of  eclipses  exhausted  by 
his  full  and  elaborate  detail,  consists  of  only  eighteen  words,  the  purport  of  which 
is,  that  "  eclipses  of  the  sun  are  sometimes  of  extraordinary  duration  ;  such  as  that 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Cajsar,  and  during  the  war  with  Antony,  when  the 
sun  appeared  pale  for  nearly  a  year."^ 

Lastly,  This  miraculous  preternatural  darkness  did  not  pass  withotit  notice. 
Omitting  the  supposed  attestation  of  it  by  Phlegon  (a  pagan  chronologist  who  wrote 
during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian^  and  whose  testimony  is  cited  by  Tertid- 
lian,  Origen,  and  Eusebius),  and  also  the  supposed  mention  of  it  by  Thallus  (who 
lived  in  the  second  centui-y),  which  is  cited  by  Julius  Africanus*,  a  writer  of  great 
eminence  and  probity,  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  —  we  may 
remark  that  there  are  two  other  testimonies  not  founded  on  the  statements  of 
Pldegon  and  Thallus,  which  uncquivocalhj  confirm  the  evangelical  history  of  the 
darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  viz.  those  of  TertuUian  and  Celsus.  In  his  Apology  for 
the  Christians,  which  was  addressed  to  their  heathen  adversaries,  TertuUian  ex- 
pressly says,  "  At  the  moment  of  Chrisfs  death,  the  light  departed  from  the  sun,  and 
the  land  icas  darkened  at  noon-day ;  which  wonder  is  related  in  YOUR  OWN 
ANNALS,  AND  IS  preserved  in  YOUR  ARCHIVES  TO  THIS  DAY."*  If 
the  account  of  this  extraordinary  darkness  had  not  been  registered,  TertuUian 
would  have  exposed  both  himself  to  the  charge  of  asserting  a  falsehood  (which 
charge  was  never  brought  against  him),  and  also  his  religion  to  the  ridicule  of  his 
enemies.  It  is  further  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  darkness  and  earth- 
quake at  the  crucifixion  are  both  explicitly  recognised  and  mentioned  as  facts  by 
that  acute  adversary  of  Christianity,  Celsus ;  who  would  not  have  made  such  an 
admission,  if  he  could  have  possibly  denied  them.® 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  state  that  many 
good  and  solid  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  ])rofane  writers  have  not 
made  mention  of  the  darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  which,  it  is  now  ge- 
nerally admitted,  was  confined  to  the   land  of  Judaea.     The   most 

'  Nat.  Qna;st.  lib.  vi,  c.  1.     Op.  torn.  iv.  pp.  309—312.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Fiuiit  prodifjiosi,  et  longiores  solis  defcctus:  qualis  occiso  dictatorc  Cscsarc,  et  Anto- 
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obvious  is,  that  they  might  have  no  sufficient  information  of  it.  The 
l^rovinces  of  the  Roman  empire  Avere  very  extensive,  and  we  find,  in 
general,  that  the  attention  of  writers  was  chiefly  confined  to  those 
which  were  nearest  to  the  metropohs.  The  ancient  historians  and 
biographers  are  remarkably  concise,  and  seldom  stop  to  mention 
occurrences,  which,  although  they  may  have  happened  during  the 
times  of  which  they  write,  have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  main 
subject.  This  was  their  general  rule,  and  there  is  no  I'eason  for 
which  it  should  be  violated  merely  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the 
captious,  or  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  petulant.  There  is  no  more 
reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  why  the  testimony  of  profane 
writers  should  be  called  for  to  support  the  sacred  than  the  sacred 
should  be  called  for  to  support  the  profane.  We  may  then  retort 
the  argument,  and  in  our  turn  ask  the  historian,  and  those  who  liave 
circulated  his  false  account  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  how  they 
can  credit  the  accounts  given  by  Paterculus,  Pliny  the  elder,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  and  Seneca,  when  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John 
take  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ?  But  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
lloman  writers  had  received  information  of  the  fact  in  question,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  would  have  considered  it  as  a  natural  oc- 
currence, being  accustomed  to  earthquakes  and  darkness  for  whole 
days  togethei*,  in  consequence  of  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
Or,  supposing  that  they  had  believed  it  to  be  a  preternatural  dark- 
ness, would  it  have  been  consistent  with  their  principles  as  heathens 
to  have  mentioned  it?  They  must  plainly  have  foreseen  what  great 
advantage  would  have  been  given  to  Christianity  by  it.  Their  readers 
would  naturally  have  been  led  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
extraordinary  person,  at  whose  death  the  laws  of  nature  were  in- 
fringed, and  this  inquiry,  as  it  would  have  opened  a  more  complete 
view  of  the  new  dispensation,  must  have  led  to  their  conversion. 
Hence  we  collect  a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  their  silence.  Sup- 
posing that  they  knew  the  fact,  and  from  motives  of  policy  suppressed 
it,  their  silence  furnishes  as  strong  a  proof  of  its  truth  as  their  express 
testimony  could  possibly  have  done. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  boldly  to  assert,  that  even  if 
this  fact  be  destitute  of  support  from  profixne  writers,  it  is  a  deficiency 
which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  We  believe  many  things  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  credible  witness.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  we 
have  no  less  than  three,  whose  knowledge  of  the  fact  was  never 
denied,  whose  veracity  is  indisputable,  and  their  integrity  not  to  be 
impeached.  So  plainly  are  the  characters  of  truth  marked  upon  their 
Avritings,  that  every  person  of  common  discernment  must  see  them, 
and  he  who  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  certainty  of  Avhat  they  relate, 
must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  a  sound  judgment,  and  be  abandoned 
to  the  incurable  obstinacy  of  his  own  forlorn  scepticism.' 

An  example  taken  from  English  history  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  observations.  No  one  in  our  days,  who  has  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  popish  plot  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  with  any  can- 
dour and  attention,  believes   it.     The  incoherence,  and  every  way 
'  Rett's  Bamptou  Lectures,  Notes  and  Authorities,  pp.  xxiv. — xxxii. 
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incredible  circumstances  of  the  whole  deposition,  together  with  the 
infamous  characters  of  the  witnesses,  preclude  an  assent.  Yet,  a 
circumstance  to  this  day  unaccounted  for  —  the  murder  of  Sir  Ed- 
mundbury  Godfrey  —  happened  to  give  it  an  air  of  probability.  Yet 
he  would  be  thought  injudicious  to  the  last  degree,  who  should 
thence  be  inclined  to  favour  the  evidence  of  Titus  Oates.  The  case 
before  us  is  opposite,  indeed,  but  parallel.  Christianity  stands  sup- 
ported by  evidences  of  the  most  unexceptionable  nature ;  yet  the 
circumstance  of  Seneca's  and  Pliny's  silence  concerning  the  eclipse 
or  preternatural  darkness  (admit  it  only  for  argument's  sake)  is  un- 
accountable. The  evidence  of  the  Gospel  is,  however,  by  no  means 
shaken,  nor  will  be  shaken,  till  it  can  be  proved  that  we  must  be 
able  to  account  for  every  thing  in  an  event,  before  we  admit  the  tes- 
timony of  the  event  itself. 


In  short,  there  is  no  history  in  the  world  more  certain  and  indubi- 
table than  that  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  concurring  testimony,  —  not  to  say  of  so  many  men, 
but  of  so  many  different  nations,  divided,  indeed,  among  themselves 
in  other  particulars,  but  all  uniting  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  facts 
related  in  the  Gospels.  And,  therefore,  even  though  the  Christian 
institution  had  perished  with  the  apostles,  and  there  were  not  in  the 
world  at  this  day  so  much  as  one  Christian,  we  should  have  the  most 
unquestionable  evidence  that  the  persons  and  actions,  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  and  attested  by  the  concurring  voice  of  all  nations,  really 
existed  in  the  country  of  Judsea  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  the 
evangelists  have  assured  us.' 


§  3.    Collateral  Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  from  Coins,  Medals,  and  ancient  31urhles. 

There  remains  yet  one  more  class  of  collateral  testimonies  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  which  is  not  less  im- 
portant and  decisive  than  the  series  of  evidence  of  i:)rofane  historians 
given  in  the  preceding  pages.  These  testimonies  are  furnished  by 
ancient  coins,  medals,  and  insci'iptions  on  marbles  ;  which  have  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  time,  and  are  extant  to  this  day.  These  remains 
of  antiquity  are  allowed  to  be  among  the  most  Important  proofs  of 
ancient  history  in  genei-al ;  and  they  afford  satisfactory  confirmation 
of  many  particulars  related  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most  remnrkable 
of  these  wc  now  proceed  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

I.  The  Mosaic  Narrative  of  the  Deluge 

Is  confirmed  by  a  coin  struck  at  Apamea,  in  Phrygia,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
elder.  On  the  reverse  of  this  medal  is  represented  a  kind  of  square  chest,  floating 
upon  the  waters:  a  man  and  woman  are  advancing  out  of  it  to  dry  land,  while  two 
oilier  persons  remain  within.     Above  it  flutters  a  dove,  bearing  an  olive  branch; 

'  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  &c.  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  400 — 420.  Mackniglit's 
Truth  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  .305,  306.  343. 
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and  another  bird,  possibly  a  raven,  is  perched  upon  its  roof.     In  one  of  the  front 
panels  of  the  chest  is  the  word  NOE  in  ancient  Greek  characters.^ 

II.  Various  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  confirmed  by  the 
successful  researches  of  Dr.  Young,  Messrs.  Salt,  Champollion, 
Coquerel,  Rossellini,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Botta,  Layard,  Col. 
Rawlinson,  and  other  eminent  scholars,  in  deciphering  the  hitherto 
illegible  hieroglyphics,  which  are  still  extant  on  ancient  Egyptian 
and"  Assyrian  Monunients.  To  adduce  a  few  instances  out  of  many 
which  might  be  offered :  — 

1.  Several  ages  before  the  time  of  Sesostris,  the  shepherd-kings  invaded  and  con- 
quered almost  the  whole  of  Egypt,  about  the  year  2080  before  the  Christian  asra, 
and  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The  princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
(the  Theban  or  Diospolitan),  whose  chief  was  Thoutmosis  I.,  the  first  sovereign 
after  the  shepherd-kings,  erected  the  most  ancient  edifices  of  Thebes  and  Egypt. 
Thoutmosis  was  adored  as  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Amenothph,  because  he  had 
delivered  Egypt  from  the  shepherds  ;  the  recollection  of  whose  tyranny  was  odious 
to  the  Egyptians  and  to  the  kings  of  that  dynasty,  to  which  the  Pharaoh,  mentioned 
ill  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  belongs.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  34.  Joseph  tells 
his  brethren  that  Every  shepherd  is  an  ahomination  unto  the  Egyptians.  This  hatred 
of  theirs  against  shepherds  is  confirmed  in  a  very  singular  manner  by  a  very  ancient 
mummy  now  at  Paris,  beneath  the  buskins  of  both  whose  feet  is  painted  a  shepherd, 
bound  with  cords."^ 

2.  In  the  arrangements  of  the  courts  of  the  two  first  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the 
Bible — one  of  whom  was  contemporary  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  15.)  and  the  other 
with  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.) — we  may  recognise  the  style  and  Egyptian  cus- 
toms which  were  re-established  after  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherd-kings.  In 
Exod.  i.  11.  14.  mention  is  made  of  the  vast  structures,  in  the  building  of  which  the 
Egyptians  embittered  the  lives  of  the  Israelites  xoith  hard  bondage ;  and  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  the  erection 
of  gigantic  monuments.  The  granite  columns  and  apartments  of  the  palace  at 
Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia,  the  great  sphinx  of  the  pyramids,  and  the  colossal 
obelisk  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  attest  the  power  of  Thoutmosis  III.,  the  Moeris  of 
the  Greeks.  Amenophis  II.  erected  the  colossal  statue  which  attracted  the  super- 
stitious curiosity  of  the  Romans.  Ramses  (or  Rameses)  II.  caused  the  superb 
obelisks  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.  M.  Champollion  read  the  names  of  all  these  sove- 
reigns on  the  inscriptions  of  monuments.  The  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  Moses 
was  born,  was  Ramses  IV.  surnamed  Mei-Amoun,  that  is,  the  Friend  of  Amnion ; 
who  left  numerous  edifices  built  by  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  he  so  cruelly 
oppressed.  He  caused  the  vast  palace  of  Medinet-Abou  to  be  erected,  as  well  as 
the  temple  situated  towards  the  southern  gate  of  Karnac.  The  sarcophagus  of  this 
monarch  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  contemporary  of  Moses  must 
have  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre  more  than  forty  years,  since  tlie^  Hebrew  legis- 
lator passed  forty  years  at  his  court,  and,  a  long  time  afterwards,  it  is  said  that  tlie 
king  of  Egypt  died.  Now,  it  appears  from  Manetho  (as  quoted  by  Josephus)  ^  that 
this  identical  Ramses  Mei-Anioun  reigned  sixty-six  years  and  two  months.  Aie 
not  these  unexpected  agreements  between  sacred  and  profane  history  evident  proofs 
of  truth  ?  Who  then  has  falsified  the  ancient  lists  of  Egyptian  dynasties,^  the  lists 
written  on  papyrus,  and  the  ruins  of  Egypt,  to  make  them  agree  so  well  with  a  few 
sentences  uttered  by  a  Christian  named  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  18.  et  sec/.),  and  witli 
a  few  lines  written  by  a  Jew  named  Moses  ?^     Lastly,  the  Pharaoh,  who  witnessed 

'  Bryant's  Analysis  "of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  pp.  46,  47.  8vo.  edit.  In  the  fiftli 
volume,  pp.  289 — 313.  he  has  satisfac'torily  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  the  Apaiiiean 
medal.  Seven  or  eight  of  these  medals  are  known  to  be  extant,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  acknowledged  by  Eckhcl,  the  most  profound  of  all  modern  numismatologists.  See  his 
Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum,  torn.  iii.  pp.  132.  140.  Mr.  Murray  has  given  an  en- 
graving of  this  medal  after  a  cast  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Truth  of  Rcvclatioa 
demonstrated  by  .an  Appeal  to  existing  Monuments,  &c.,  p.  209. 

^  Revue  Protest  ante,  Juillet,  1827,  p.  12. 

'  Josepbus  against  Apiun,  book  i.  c.  15. 

*  Kevue  Protcstantc,  Juillet,  1827,  p.  14.     Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacre,  torn.  iii.  p.  361. 
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the  ten  plagues  inflicted  cm  the  Egyptians,  was  Ramses  Y.,  sumamed  Amenophis, 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  eifrhteenth  dynastr,  and  the  fiither  of  Sesostris.  HJs  name 
is  legible  on  several  parts  of  the  palace  of  Karnac,  •which  was  decorated  by  him. 

3.  M.  Champollion  has  shown  that  the  proper  names  of  both  sexes  in  ancient 
Egypt  are  almost  always  composed  of  the  names  of  gods  or  of  goddesses.  In 
Gen.  xli.  4o.  we  read  that  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  in  marriage  "  the  daughter  of 
Potipherah.  priest  of  On.'"  (Potipherah  is  constantly  written  Putiphar  in  the  Coptic 
version  of  the  Scriptures.)  On  is  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun,  so  termed  by  the 
Greeks.  Petephre,  in  Egyptian,  means  that  tchich  belongs  to  re,  or  the  sim.  M. 
Champollion  has  demonstrated  that  shre  or  re  denotes  the  sun.,  in  the  Egyptian 
language.     Thus  the  hieroglyphic  text  completely  confirms  the  book  of  Genesis.' 

4.  In  1  Kings  xi.  40.  we  read  that  Jeroboam  arose  and  fled  into  Egypt,  unto 
Shishak  king  of  Egypt ;  and,  in  1  Kings  xiv.  25.  and  2  Chron.  xii.  2^  that,  i«  the 

fifth  year  of  king  Rehoboam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem. 
The  head  or  chief  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  (the  Bubastite)  is  by  Manetho 
called  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis ;  and  on  one  of  the  colonnades  which  decorate  the 
first  court  of  the  great  temple  (or  palace,  as  it  has  also  been  called,)  of  Karnac, 
there  are  two  royal  legends  or  inscriptions,  on  one  of  which  M.  Champollion  read,  in 
phonetic  (or  vocal  hieroglyphic)  characters,  the  words,  —  Amon-7]uii-Sheshonk ;  the 
well-belowed  of  Anion  (or  the  sun)  Sheshonk.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  ancient  oriental  languages,  which,  neglecting  the  vowels  as  least  im- 
portant, adhere  only  to  the  skeletons  of  words,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  consonants,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  name  Sheshonk 
with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  word  pw**ir  SEasnaK  or  shzshok,  and  to  recognise  in 
him  the  Pharaoh  who  is  named  Shishak  by  the  sacred  historians.'*  In  the  same 
temple  or  palace,  M.  Champollion  also  beheld  Sesonchis  dragging  at  the  feet  of  the 
Theban  Trinity  (Amon,  Mouth,  and  Kons)  the  chiefs  of  more  than  thirty  con- 
quered nations,  among  whom  he  found  written  in  letters  at  full  length  lomAU- 
UALEK,  the  king  ofJudah,  or  of  the  Jews?  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
dales  read  by  this  accomplished  antiquary  are  expressed  precisely  in  the  same 
maimer  as  we  read  in  the  Bible :  —  In  the  fifth  year,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  mouth, 
i:c.     This  similitude  of  phraseology  is  very  striking.* 

5.  Lastly,  in  2  Kings  xix.  9.  and  L=a.  xxxvii.  9^  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria 
heard  tidings  of  Tirhaka,  king  of  Ethiopia ;  who  is  most  probably  the  Pharaoh  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  xxxvi.  6.  The  hieroglyphic  name  Tarak,  the  Taracus  of  the  Greeks, 
(the  third  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  Manetho,  who  terms  him  an  Ethio- 
pian,) was  read  by  M.  Champollion  on  many  monuments  :  and  Mr.  S:dt,  without 
any  intercourse  with  him,  having  observed  that  the  Egyptians  wrote  the  names  of 
their  Greek  sovereigns  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  of  inquiring  whether  they  might  not  have 
followed  the  same  practice  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions  of  the  Ethiopian  mo- 
narchs  who  preceded  those  two  dynasties.  His  researches  were  crowned  with 
success  ;  and  he  discovered  in  phonetic  characters  the  name  Tibaka  in  two  places 
on  an  inscription  from  behind  a  small  propylaeon  or  portico  at  Medinet-Abou,  and 
in  two  other  inscriptions  from  Birkel  in  Ethiopia.  This  Tiraka  or  Tirhaka,  there- 
fore, is  the  king  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  came  out  to  fight 
against  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria.^ 

III.  The  account  of  the  War,  carried  oy  by  Phabaoh-Xecho 
AGAINST  THE  Jews  and  Babylonians  (which  is  related  in  the  second 

'  Rev.  Prot.  Joillet,  p.  18.  A.  L.  C.  Coqucrel,  Lettre  sur  le  Systeme  Hieroglyphique 
dc  M.  Champollion,  considt-re  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  rEcritmre  Sainte,  p.  30.  Amster- 
dam, 1S25.  8vo. 

'  M.  Champollion  has  engraved  this  royal  legend  in  his  Precis  da  Systeme  Hien^ly- 
phique  des  anciens  Egj-ptiens.  Planches,  ct  explication  (Paris,  182  4.  8vo.),  I^ate,  No. 
116.  and  description,  pp.  12,  13. 

'  Champollion,  Septitme  Lettre,  p.  35. 

*  Coquerel,  Biographic  Sacree,  torn.  iv.  p.  221.  Lettre,  p.  30.  Rev.  Prot.  p.  18.  Greppw), 
ILssai  sur  le  Svstcme  Hicroglvphique  de  M.  Champollion  le  Jcune,  pp.  171,  172.  I^ms, 
1829. 

*  Salt's  Essay  on  Dr.  Young's  and  M.  Champollion's  Phonetic  System  of  Antiquities, 
pp.  29—31.  70.     Revue  Protestante,  Juillct,  1827.  p.  19. 
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book  of  Clironicles),  is  confirmed  by  the  -testimony  of  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus,  and  especially  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
late  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Egyptian  sovereigns.  The  following  is  the  narrative  of  the  sacred 
historian,  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 24. 

After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the  temple,  Nccho,  king  of  Egijpt,  came 
up  to  fight  against  Charchcmish,  by  Euphrates  :  and  Josiah  loent  out  against  him. 
But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  What  have  I  to  do  tcith  thee,  thou  king  of 
Judah?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  icherewith  1  have 
war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste  ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling  luith  God, 
who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee  not.  Nevertheless  Josiah  ivould  not  turn  his 
face  from  him,  but  disguised  himself ,  that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and  hearkened  not 
unto  the  ivords  of  Necho  from  the  moiUh  of  God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo.  And  the  archers  shot  at  king  Josiah  ;  and  the  king  said  to  his  sei^vants. 
Have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore  ivounded.  His  servants  therefore  took  him  out  of  that 
chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second  chariot  that  he  had;  and  they  brought  him  to  Je- 
rusalem and  he  died,  and  icas  buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers.  And 
all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.  And  again  in  xxxvi.  1 — 4.  Then 
the  jwople  of  the  land  took  Jchoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  his 
father's  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoahaz  teas  ticenfy  and  three  years  old  when  he  brgau 
to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him 
doivn  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  made  Eliakim  his  brother  king  over  Jivhdi 
and  Jerusalem,  and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.     And  Necho  took   Jehoahaz 

HIS  BROTHER,  AND  CARRIED  HIM  INTO  EgTPT. 

These  passages  prove  the  power  and  conquests  of  Pharaoh-Necho  ;  and  if  we 
turn  to  Herodotus  we  shall  find  a  wonderful  agreement  with  many  of  the  par- 
ticulars. Now  Necos  ivas  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  and  reigned  over  Egypt ;  it  was 
he  who  began  the  canals,  ^-c,  and  he  employed  himself  in  ivarlike  pursuits,  bidldiw^ 
galleys,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  traces  of  his  dock-yards 
still  existing  ;  and  these  he  used  ichen  he  had  occasion  for  them.     And  Necos  joined 

BATTLE  WITH    THE    SyRIANS  IN  INIaGDOLUS,  AND  CONQUERED  THEM,  AND  AFTER  THE 

BATTLE  HE  TOOK  Cadytis,  A  LARGE  CITY  OF  Syria.  And  huviug  rcigucd  in  the 
whole  sixteen  years,  he  died,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Psammis.^  The  historian, 
■who  was  better  acquainted  with  Egypt  than  with  Judaea,  has  here  put  Magdolus,  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  for  Megiddo  a  city  of  Juda?a,  and  has  further  confounded  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Syrians.  Cadytis  is  again  mentioned  by  Herodotus^,  as  '■'■be- 
longing to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,"  and  "as  a  city  not  less  than  Sardcs;'"  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  intended  Jerusalem.  "  Here  Kan-ra:  is  evidently  taken 
from  the  Syriac  Kadutha,  signifying  '  the  Holy,'  from  the  Hebrew  nCHp  (xaDU- 
sh«h),  which  is  found  inscribed  on  ancient  Jewish  shekels  in  the  Samaritan  cha- 
racter; in  modern  Hebrew  characters,  thus,  ^t^'"np  H  Dvl>"1"1^  (JeRusoLEM  na- 
KflDUSHaii),  Jerusalem  the  Holy^ ;"  the  historian  affixing  a  Greek  termination,  and 
calling  the  metropolis  of  Palestine  Cadytis. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  159.  vol.  i.  p.  168.  edit.  Oxon.  1809.  Kcnncll's  Geography  of 
Herodotus  explained,  p.  245. 

2  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  5.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

*  Dr.  Halos's  Sacred  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  (second  edition)  ;  Bp.  "Walton's  Biblia 
Polyglotta,  torn.  i.  Apparatus  de  Siclorum  Formis,  pp.  36.  38.  Dr.  Pritleaiix  —  having 
referred  to  Herodotus's  account  of  Pharaoli-Nccho's  expedition  and  capture  of  Kaovns,  or 
Cadytis,  and  also  to  the  historian's  concise  description  of  it,  —  says,  "By  which  descrip- 
tion this  Cadytis  could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem.  For  that  is  situated  in  tlic  moun- 
tains of  Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  otlicr  city  in  tliose  parts  which  could  be  equalled 
to  Sardis  but  that  only  ;  aiul  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  after  this  battle  Necho  did 
take  Jerusalem;  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I  confess,  no 
mention  of  this  name  cither  in  the  Scriptures  or  Joscphus.  But  that  it  was,  however, 
called  so  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  ap]>oar  from  this, 
that  it  is  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other  name  but  one  of  the 
same  original,  and  the  same  signification,  even  to  tliis  day.  For  Jerusalem  is  a  name  now 
altogether  as  strange  to  them  as  Cadytis  is  to  us.     They  all  call  it  by  tlic  name  Al-Kuds, 
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We  now  come  to  tlie  researches  of  M.  Belzoni  in  the  tomb  of  Psammethis  or 
P^ainmis,  the  son  of  Pharaoh-Necho. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  apartments  of  this  venerable  monument  of  ancient  art, 
there  is  a  sculptured  jjroup  describing  the  march  of  a  military  and  triumphal  pro- 
cession with  three  different  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently  Jews,  Etiiiopians, 
and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with  four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed 
by  a  hawk-headed  divinity :  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  capti- 
vity and  returning  home  under  the  protection  of  the  national  deity.  Then  follow 
four  white  men  in  striped  and  fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple 
white  fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews,  and  might  be  taken 
for  the  portraits  of  those  who,  at  tliis  day,  walk  the  streets  of  London.  After  them 
come  three  white  men  with  smaller  beards  and  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattooed,  and  wearing  robes  or  mantles  spotted 
like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  ;  these  are  Persians  or  Chaldajans.  Lastly  come  four 
negroes  with  large  circular  ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt  over 
the  shoulder ;  these  are  Ethiopians.^ 

Among  the  hieroglyphics  contained  in  M.  Belzoni's  drawings  of  this  tomb.  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  names  of  Psammis,  and  of  Nichao  (the  Necho  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  Necos  of  Herodotus)."  And  M.  Champollion,  Jan.,  Avho  read  the  name 
of  this  prince  on  several  statues,  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  was  Pharaoh- 
Necho  11.,  the  sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.^ 

Numerous  additional  collateral  confirmations  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Egyptian  antiquities  are  given  by  Mr.  Osburn,  Dr.  Ilengsten- 
bergj  and  Dr.  Taylor.^ 

which  signifies  the  same  that  Cadytis  doth,  that  is,  Holy  :  for  from  the  time  that  Solomon 
built  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the  common  place  of 
their  religious  worsliip,  this  epithet  of  the  Holy  was  commonly  given  unto  it.  And 
therefore  we  find  it  thenceforth  called  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  Air 
Hukkodesh,  that  is,  the  City  of  Holiness  or  the  Holy  City  (Neh.  xi.  1.  18.;  Isa.  xlviii.  2., 
lii.  1.;  Dan.  ix.  24.);  and  so  also  in  several  places  of  the  New  Testament.  And  this 
same  title  they  give  it  in  their  coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels  (many  of  which 
are  still  extant),  was  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  ihaX  is,  Jerusalem  the  Holy;  and  this  coin  going 
current  among  the  neighbouring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  had 
made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East,  it  carried  this  name  with  theni,  and 
they  from  thence  called  tliis  city  by  both  names,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  and  at  length,  for 
shortness'  sake,  Kedushah  only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their  dialect  usually  turned  the 
Hebrew  sh  into  th)  Kedutha.  And  the  Syriac,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  the  only 
language  that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine  (the  Hebrew  having  no  more  been  used  there 
or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity),  he  found  it  when 
he  travelled  through  that  country  to  be  called  there,  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  Kedutha,  from 
whence,  by  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  it  in  the  Greek  language  KaSuns  or 
Cadytis  in  his  history,  which  he  wrote  about  the  time  that  Nchemiah  ended  his  twelve 
years'  government  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  was  called  Kcdusha 
or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs  in  their  language  called  it  Bait  Almokdes, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Buildint/s,  or  the  Holy  City,  and  often  with  another  adjective  of  the  same 
root  and  the  same  signilic.ition,  Bait  Alkuds,  aiul  at  length  simjily  Alkuds,  that  is,  the 
Holy,  by  which  name  it  is  now  called  by  the  Tmks,  Arabs,  aiul  ail  other  nations  of  the 
Mahometan  religion  in  those  parts."  (Pndeau.x's  Connection  of  the  Hi^-tory  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  sul)  anno  610,  vol.  i.  p]\  80,  81.  ninth  edition,  1725.) 

'  Sec  M.  Belzoni's  "  Narrative  of  the  Operations  aiul  recent  Discoveries  within  the 
Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,"  &e.  pp.  24'2,  24.3. 
(4to.  London,  1820);  and  also  Nos.  4,  5,  and  G.  of  his  (olio  Atlas  of  Plates  illustrative  of 
his  Kesearchcs.  The  subjects  of  these  plates  were  also  exhibited  in  the  very  interesting 
model  of  the  Egyptian  tomb,  exhibited  by  M.  Belzoni,  in  1821-22. 

^  See  the  Atlas  of  Engravings  to  Belzoni's  Travels,  plates  1  to  5. 

*  Grcppo,  Essai,  p.  18.5.     Champollion,  Ajjer^u  des  Kesultats  Historif|UCS,  p.  13. 

*  Ancient  Egypt :  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth  of  the  Bible.  By  William  Osburn,  jun. 
London,  1846,  8vo.  Egypt  ami  the  ]5ooks  of  Moses;  or,  the  Books  of  I\Ioses  illustrated  by 
the  Monuments  of  Egypt.  By  J)r.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg.  From  the  German,  by  R.  D.  C. 
Kobbins.  Aiulovcr  (U.  S.),  1843.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monuments  of  Egypt. 
By  "William  Cooke  Taylor,  L.L.D.     London,  1838,  8vo. 
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IV.  The  history  of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against  the  cities  of 
Palestine,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Sennachei'ib  discovered  at  Kouyimjik.  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the 
events  (which  cannot  well  be  abridged)  agree  with  considerable 
accuracy.  One  fine  series  of  bas-reliefs  commemorates  the  capture  of 
Lachish  by  the  Assyrian  monarch.  (2  Kings  xviii.  14. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2.)' 
Above  the  head  of  the  king,  in  cuneiform  characters,  is  an  inscription 
which  is  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Layard :  "  Sennacherib,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria,  sitting  on  tlie  throne  of 
judgment,  before  [or,  at  the  entrance  of]  Lachish  (Lakhisha).  I 
give  permission  for  its  slaughter."  These  bas-reliefs  supply  illustra- 
tions of  the  Bible  of  very  great  importance.  "  The  captives  were 
undoubtedly  Jews  ;  their  physiognomy  was  strikingly  indicated  in  the 
sculptures,  but  they  had  been  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  fine 
raiment,  and  were  left  bare-footed  and  half-clothed."^  Sennacherib's 
triumphs  are  also  exhibited  in  the  Assyrian  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  have  Ijeen 
examined,  besides  giving  an  important  and  interesting  sketch  of 
Assyrian  history  witii  the  names  of  the  kings  in  the  ini^criptions  from 
Nineveh  ^,  ]\Ir.  Layard  has  distinctly  traced  the  names  of  the  sove- 
reigns Jehu,  Omri,  Menahem,  Hezekiah,  Merodach  Baladan,  Pharaoh, 
Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  and  has  further  given  the 
names  of  Judtea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Ashdod,  Lachish,  Damascus, 
Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Askelon,  Lebanon,  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Media,  Persia,  Ararat,  and  Assyria,  and  twenty- 
six  other  names  of  countries,  cities,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment History.* 

V.  Acts  xiii.  7.  is  confirmed  by  a  coin,  proving  that  the  island  of 
Cyprus  was  at  that  time  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul. 

In  the  passage  referred  to,  the  evangelist  Luke,  relating  the  transactions  of  Paul 
in  Cyprus,  gives  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  Roman  governor  of  that  island,  the  Greek 
title  of  AvBv-Karoc,  which  was  ajiplied  only  to  those  governors  of  provinces  who 
were  invested  with  proconsular  dignity.  "  And  on  the  supposition  that  Cyprus  was 
not  a  province  of  this  description,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  tl)e  title  given  to  Ser- 
gius Paulus  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  a  title  that  did  not  properly  belong  to 
him.  A  passage  indeed  has  been  quoted  from  Dion  Ca3sius^  M-ho,  speaking  of  the 
governors  of  Cyprus,  and  some  other  Roman  provinces,  applies  to  them  tiie  same 
title  which  is  applied  to  Sergius  Paulus.  But  as  Dion  Cassius  is  speaking  of  several 
Roman  provinces  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  was  certainly  governed  by  a  jjro- 
consul,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  for  the  sake  of  brevity  he  used  one  term  for  all 
of  them,  whether  it  applied  to  all  of  them  or  not.  That  Cyprus,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  excepted,  and  that  the  title  which  he  employed,  as  well  as  St.  Luke,  really 
did  belong  to  the  Roman  governors  of  Cyprus,  appears  from  the  inscription  on  a 
coin  belonging  to  Cyprus  itself,  and  struck  in  the  very  age  in  which  Sergius  Paidus 
was  governor  of  that  island.  It  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  Chiudius  Caesar,  whot^e 
head  and  name  are  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar  St.  Paul 
visited  Cyprus.  It  was  a  coin  belonging  to  the  people  of  that  island,  as  appears 
from  the  word  KTniMQN  on  the  reverse;  and,  though  not  struck  while  Sergius 
Paulus  himself  was  governor,  it  yas  struck,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the 
reverse,  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  \^o  was  next  to  Sergius  Paulus  in  the  government 

'  LayartVs  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  139 — 150. 

-  Ibid.  pp.  \b2,  1.53.  *  Ibid,  pp   613-62.5. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  626  — G28. 

*  Hist.  Rom.  lib.  54.  p.  523.  ed.  Ilanovise,  1 600. 
VOL.  I.  O 
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of  tbat  island.  And  on  this  coin  the  same  title,  ANGYIIATOS;,  is  given  to  Proclus, 
ivhich  is  given  by  St.  Luke  to  Sergius  Paulus."  ^  That  Cyprus  was  a  proconsulate 
is  also  evident  from  an  ancient  inscription,  of  Caligula's  reign  (the  predecessor  of 
Claudius),  in  which  Aquilius  Scaura  is  called  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus.^ 

VI.  In  Acts  xvi.  11,  12.,  Luke  says,    "  We  came to  Phi- 

lippi,  which  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,  and  a  colony. ^^ 
This  passage  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and 
commentators. 

This  is  an  instance  of  minute  accuracy,  which  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  actually  lived  and  wrote  at  that  time.  The  province  of  Macedonia, 
it  is  well  known,  bad  undergone  various  changes,  and  had  been  divided  into  various 
jiortions,  and  particularly  four,  while  under  the  Roman  government.  There  are 
extant  many  medals  of  the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  mostly  of  silver, 
with  the  inscription  MAKEAONQN  nPQTH2,  or,  the  first  t^&vI  of  Macedonia, -which. 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  at  the  same  time  show  his  attention  to  the  mi- 
nutest particulars.^  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  historian  terms 
Pliilippi  a  colony.  By  using  the  term  icoXwrio,  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word, 
colouia,)  instead  of  the  corresponding  Greek  word  airoiKia,  he  plainly  intimates  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty-first  verse  certainly  proves  it  to  have 
been.  And  though  the  critics  were  for  a  long  time  puzzled  to  find  any  express 
mention  of  it  as  such,  yet  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
under  this  character,  particularly  one,  which  explicitly  states  that  Julius  Cassar  him- 
self bestowed  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  a  colony  on  the  city  of  Philippi,  which 
were  afterwards  confirmed  and  augmented  by  Augustus.  This  medal  corroborates 
the  character  given  to  the  city  by  Luke,  and  proves  that  it  had  been  a  colony  for 
many  years,  though  no  historian  contemporary  with  himself,  whose  writings  have 
reached  us,  has  mentioned  it  under  that  character.  Philippi  is,  however,  inci- 
dentally noticed  as  a  colony  by  the  philosopher,  the  elder  Pliny.* 

VII.  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  we  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in  purple  from 
Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi. 

Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there  is  an  inscription 
extant,  which  was  originally  made  by  the  corporation  of  dyers,  (it  concludes  with 
the  words  01  BA<i>EI2, — the  rf//ers,)  in  honour  of  Antonius  Claudius  Alphenus,  a 
distinguished  man  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla.^  Hence  we  learn  that  the  art  and 
trade  of  dying  purple  were  carried  on  in  that  city.  And  as  double-dyed  purple 
was  very  expensive  (a  pound  of  the  precious  dye  costing  not  less  than  a  thousand 

'  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  v.  pp.  85,  86.  An  engi'aving  of  the  above-noticed  coin 
may  be  seen  in  Havercamp's  edition  of  the  Thesaurus  Morcllianus,  in  the  plate  belonging 
to  p.  106. 

^  Gruteri  Corpus  Inscriptionum,  torn.  i.  pars  ii.  p.  ccclx.  no.  3.  edit.  Grajvii.  Amst. 
1707. 

*  Of  this  medal  there  are  engravings  in  the  fragments  annexed  to  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
no.  cclxxiii.  plate  i.  no.  6.,  and  in  Taylor's  Geographical  Index  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
article  Macedonia,  plate,  no.  7.  In  no.  8.  of  the  same  ])l!itc,  is  a  medal  of  the  second 
Macedonia,  or  Macedonia  Secunda.  There  is  no  medal  published  of  the  third  Macedonia, 
but  one  of  the  fourth  Macedonia  has  been  engraved  by  Wielhamer,  in  his  Animad- 
versiones  in  Niimmos,  &c.  p.  44.  no.  11.  Vienna,  1738.  They  have  been  described  by 
EcUhel  (Doctrina  Numm.  Vet.  tom.  ii.  p  64.),  llasche  (Lexicon  Ilei  NummarijB,  torn.  iii. 
col.  39—41.),  and  Mionnet  (Description  de  Medailles  Antiques,  tom.  i.  pp.  456,  457.). 
Mr.  Cooinbc  has  described  seven  of  Macedonia  Prima  in  his  "  Nummorum  Vcterum 
Populorum  et  Urbiuin,  qui  in  Museo  Guliclmi  Hunter  asscrvantur,  Dcscriptio,"  p.  179. 
No  coins  of  Macedonia  Tcrtia  have  yet  been  discovered. 

*  Spanheini,  De  Usu  ct  Pnestantia  Numismatum,  Wsscrt.  ii.  pp.  105,  106.  Fragments 
to  Calmct,  no.  cclxxiii.  plate  1.  no.  5.  Intus  Philippi  colouia.  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iv. 
c.  18. 

*  Sir  George  Wlieler  has  given  the  entire  inscription  in  his  Journey  into  Greece,  book 
iii.  p.  233.  (Lond.  1672) ;  and  his  companion,  Dr.  Spon,  has  given  the  same  inscription, 
illustrated  with  philological  notes,  in  his  Miscellanea  Erudita;  Antiquitatis,  pp.  112,  113. 
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denarii,  or  more  tlian  thirty  pounds  sterling),  Lydia  must  have  possessed  consider- 
able resources,  to  have  carried  on  such  a  costly  branch  of  trade,  and  consequently 
must  have  been  of  some  consideration  in  the  city  of  Philippi.^ 

VIII.  In  Acta  xvii.  23.  Paul  tells  the  Athenians  that,  as  he 
passed  through  theii'  city  and  beheld  the  objects  of  their  worship,  he 

found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD 
(ArNHSTn  OEIi). 

No  altar  with  this  inscription  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  but  we  know,  from 
the  express  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  there  was  such  an  inscription  at  Athens.  And 
the  occaiion  of  this  altar  being  erected,  in  common  with  many  others  bearing  the 
same  inscription,  is  thus  related  by  Diogenes  Laertius :  —  The  Athenians,  being 
afflicted  with  a  pestilence,  invited  Epiraenides  to  lustrate  their  city.  The  method 
adopted  by  him  was,  to  carry  several  sheep  to  the  Areopagus ;  whence  they  were 
left  to  wander  as  they  pleased,  under  the  observation  of  persons  sent  to  attend 
them.  As  each  sheep  lay  down,  it  was  sacrificed  on  the  spot  to  the  propitious  God.  By 
this  ceremony,  it  is  said,  the  city  was  relieved  ;  but,  as  it  was  still  luiknown  what 
deity  was  propitious,  an  altar  was  erected  to  the  iniknown  God  on  every  spot  where 
a  sheep  had  been  sacrificed." 

On  the  architrave  of  a  Doric  portico  at  Athens,  which  was  standing  when  that 
city  was  visited  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Stuart  (the  latter  of  whom  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  portal),  is  a  Greek 
inscription  to  the  following  purport : — "  The  people  "  [of  Athens  have  erected  this 
fabric]  "with  the  donations  to  Minerva  Archegetia"  [or  the  Conductress]  "by  the 
god  Caius  Julius  Caesar  and  his  son  the  god  Augustus,  when  Nicias  was  archon." 

Over  the  middle  of  the  pediment  was  a  statue  of  Lucius  Ceesar,  with  this  in- 
scription : — "  The  people"  [honour]  "Lucius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus Cajsar,  the  son  of  the  god." 

There  was  also  a  statue  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  the  mother  of 
Lucius,  thus  inscribed  :  —  "  The  Senate  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Senate  of  the  Six 
Hundred"  [dedicate  this  statue  to]  "the  goddess  Julia,  Augusta,  Providence." 

These  public  memorials  supply  an  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Paul's 
observations  on  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  too  much  addicted  to  the  adojition 
of  objects  for  worship  and  devotion.  They  were  not,  indeed,  singular  in  worsiiip- 
ping  the  reigning  emperor  ;  but  flattery  could  not  be  carried  higher  than  to  cha- 
racterise his  descendants  as  deities,  and  one  of  them  (who  was  most  infamous  for 
her  profligacy)  as  no  less  a  deity  than  Providence  itself.* 

IX.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  TpafifiaTsvs,  recorder,  chancellor,  or 
townclerk  of  Ephesus,  —  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult  which  had 
been  raised  there  by  Demetrius  and  his  workmen,  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  making  silver  shrines  or  models  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
in  that  city,  —  says  to  the  Ephesiaus,  What  man  is  there  that  hnoiotth 
not  hoxo  that  the  city  of  the  EjyJiesians  is  a  toorshipper  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  ? 

The  original  word,  NEQKOPON,  is  very  emphatic,  and  properly  signifies  a  person 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  some  god  or  goddess,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to 
attend  the  temple  and  see  that  it  was  kept  clean ;  that,  at  the  proper  seasons,  it 
was  beautified  and  adorned  ;  and  that  nothing  necessary  to  the  splendour  of  his  or 
her  worship  was  at  any  time  Avanting.  Originally,  indeed,  this  word  signified 
nothing  more  than  a  sweeper  of  the  temple,  and  answered  nearly  to  our  sacristnu, 
o»i  perhaps,  churchwarden;  in  process  of  time  the  care  of  the  temple  was  intrusted 
to  this  person,  and  at  length  tha|MESiK.OPOI,  or  Neukoroi,  became  persons  of  great 
consequence,  and  were  those  ■mfc  offered  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor. 

'  Murray's  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  appeal  to  existing  monuments,  &c. 
p.  363. 

-  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  Epimcniilc,  1.  i.  c.  10.  §  3.  (torn.  i.  pp.  117 — 119.  cd.  Longolii.) 
•  Dr.  Chandler's  TraA-cls  iu  Greece,  pp.  104,  105. 
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Whole  cities  took  this  appellation ',  and  Ephesus  had  this  prero-ratlve  above  thp 
other  cities  m  Asia  Minor;  though  some  of  them,  as  Smyrna,  LaodTcea,  and  Per<ra. 
inus,  disputed  the  primacy  with  her.  Tiiere  are  extant,  in  various  cabinets 
numerous  medals,  in  whicli  the  appellation  of  NEQKOP02  is  given  to  the  citv  of 
Ephesus  in  particular,  with  the  several  inscriptions  of  E<I>E2IQN  NEQKOPQV  n 
and  AI2  NEQKOPCiN,  V  or  TPIS,  and  A  or  TETPAKI2  NEQKOPQN  ;  intimatina 
that  the  Lphesians  had  borne  the  office  of  Neokoroi  to  the  temples  erected  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  times  Of 
the  medals  referred  to,  a  catalogue  has  been  given  by  M.  Rasche,  to  whose  learned 
work  the  reader  is  referred.^  Not  to  multiply  unnecessary  examples,  — in  the 
valuable  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  rare  bronze  medal  of  X 
emperor  Caracalla,  whose  head  is  on  the  obverse ;  and  on  the  reverse  of  which  iV,^ 
iollowing  is  an  accurate  representation,  '  ^'^^ 


there  are /our  temples  ;  the  uppermost  of  which  (on  the  left  hand)  is  the  temple  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana,  whose  figure  appears  in  the  centre.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  temple 
of  ^sculapius ;  and  the  two  other  temples,  beneath,  are  those  of  Geta  and  Cara- 
calla. The  inscription  nPQTQN  ACIAC  E<I>ECIQN  A.  NEQK.  intimates  that  the 
Ephesians,  the  chief  [people  or  citizens]  of  Asia,  had  for  the  fourth  time  been 
NeSkoroi  in  honour  of  those  emperors.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  coincidence  fur- 
nished by  this  medal  (even  if  there  were  no  others  extant),  that  it  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  establish  the  aulhenticity  of  the  work,  in  which  the  coincidence  is  found. 
Besides  the  testimony  furnished  by  this  medal  (which  has  never  before  been  en- 
graved), there  is  extant  at  Ephesus  an  ancient  Greek  inscription,  on  a  slab  of  white 
marble,  which  not  only  confirms  the  general  history  related  in  Acts  xix.,  but  even 
approaches  to  several  sentiments  and  phrases  which  occur  in  that  chapter.' 

'  Philip  Rubenius  has  written  a  learned  Diatribe  de,Urbibus  Neocoris,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  Grtevius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  torn.  xi.  pp.  1350 — 
1365.  And  more  recently  the  sul>ject  has  been  fully  discussed  by  J.  H.  Krausc,  in  a 
dissertation  entitled  NEflKOPOI,  Civitates  Neocorte  sive  ^dituae  e  veterum  libris,  nummis, 
lapidibus  inscriptis  adumbratoe,  atque  coroUariis  quattuor  additis  illustratae.  Lipsia;, 
1844.  4to. 

^  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Nummaria;,  vol.  ii.  columns  650 — 662.  666 — 670. 

*  The  following  is  Dr.  Chandler's  translation  of  it:  —  "To  the  Ephesian  Diana.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only  among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  every  where  among 
the  Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and  sacred  portions;  and  that  she  is  set 
up,  and  has  an  altar  dedicated  to  her,  on  account  of  her  plain  manifestations  of  liersclf ; 
and  that,  besides  the  greatest  token  of  the  veneration  paid  her,  a  month  is  called  after  her 
name;  by  us  Artcmision,  by  the  Macedonians  and  other  Greek  nations,  and  in  their  cities, 
Artemisia)!)  ;  in  which  general  assemblies  and  Ilicromcnia  are  celebrated,  but  not  in  the 
holy  city,  the  nurse  of  its  own,  the  Ephesian  goddess:  —  the  people  of  Ephesus  deeming 
it  proper,  that  the  whole  month  called  by  her  name  be  sacred  and  set  apart  to  the  goddess, 
have  determined  by  this  decree,  that  the  observation  of  it  b}'  them  be  altered.  Therefore 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  the  whole  month  Artcmision  the^ays  be  holy,  and  that  nothing  be 
attended  to  on  them,  but  the  yearly  feastings,  and  flk  Artcmisiac  Pancgyris,  and  the 
Hieromcnia;  the  entire  month  being  sacred  to  the  goOTKss;  for,  from  this  improvement  in 
her  worship,  our  city  shall  receive  additional  lustre,  and  be  permanent  in  its  prosperity 
forever."  —  The  person  who  obtained  this  decree  appointed  games  for  the  month,  aug- 
mented  the  priz.es  of  the  contenders,  and  erected  statues  of  those  who  conquered.  Ilis 
name  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  a  Roman,  as  his  kinsman,  who  provided  this 
record,  was  named  Lucius  Phicuius  Faustus.     The  feast  of  Diana  was  resorted  to  yearly 
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With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Fpafinartix  or  recorder  of  Ephesus,  concerning 
whicli  there  has  been  much  conjecture,  it  may  be  remarked  that  as  the  Ephesians 
were  at  that  time  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  Diana  (whose  celebrated  temple 
was  erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia)  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Asiarchs,  that  is,  principal  officers  or  high  priests  chosen  by  the  community  of 
Asia  for  that  purpose,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  rponnnTtvQ  was  a  person  of 
greater  authority  than  the  mere  clerk  or  recorder  of  Ephesus.  Domninus,  an 
ancient  author,  cited  by  the  chronologer  Malela^,  (who,  being  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  own  city),  relates 
that,  besides  the  Syriarch,  there  were  the  Alytarch,  who  represented  Jupiter,  the 
rpa[ii.iaT(vc,  who  represented  Apollo,  and  the  Amphitales,  who  represented  Mer- 
cury;  and  that  suitable  honours  were  paid  to  them  by  all  the  people.  Apuleius^ 
also  states,  that  a  rpoju/iorti'e  presided  over  certain  sacred  rites  in  Egypt.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  is,  that  the  TpaixnctrtvQ  of  Ephesus  held  a  kind  of  sacerdotal 
position  ;  and  this  presumption  is  converted  into  certainty  by  the  fact  that,  among 
the  various  coins  of  that  city,  which  are  still  extant,  there  are  several  containing 
the  names  of  persons  who  bore  the  title  of  APXIEPEVS  rPAMMATETS,  or  High 
Priest- Scribe,  particularly  one  which  was  struck  during  the  triumvirate  of  Augustus, 
Anthony,  and  Lepidus  (no  very  long  time  before  the  transaction  related  in  Acts 
xix.),  which  has  the  following  inscription  : — 

APXIEPEYS   rPAM   PAAYKQN  EYGYKPATHS  E^ESIQN. 

Glaucon  Euthycrates,  the  High  Priest-Scribe  of  the  E[)hesians.^ 

^ow,  as  this  officer  was  the  representative  of  Apollo,  who  could  be  more  proper 
to  address  the  infuriated  populace,  or  more  likely  to  have  weight  and  influence 
with  them,  and  the  force  of  an  oracle  in  what  he  said  to  them,  than  that  officer  to 
whom  they  paid  the  honours  due  to  Apollo  ?  *  The  good  sense  of  his  address,  and 
the  happy  effect  it  produced  upon  the  Ephesian  populace,  confirm  this  conclusion. 

X.  In  Acts  xxviii.  7.  Luke  relates  that  in  the  same  quarters 
(where  Paul  and  his  shipwrecked  companions  had  taken  refuge)  icere 
possessions  of  the  Chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  7iame  ivas  PubliS^. 

TTpwroc,  the  chief,  was  the  official  appellation  of  the  governor  of  the  people  of 
Melita ;  as  appears  from  the  following  inscription,  from  an  ancient  marble  epitaph 
found  at  Malta,  and  printed  by  Bochart.^  A.  KA.  YI02.  KYP.  innEYS  PQMAIQN, 
nPQTOS  MEAITAIQN,  i.  e.  L[ucius]  Ca[ius]  the  son  of  Cyr[enius  ?]  a  knight  of 
the  Romans,  the  CHiEr  or  first  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melita. 

XI.  Lastly,  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at  Kome  by  the  senate  and 
Roman  people  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Titus  (which  structure  is 
still  subsisting,  though  greatly  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  time),  is 
an  undeniable  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  Avhich 
describe  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state  and  government,  and  also 
relate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  This  edifice  likewise  corroborates 
the  description  of  certain  vessels  used  by  the  Jews  in  their  religious 
worship,  which  is  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  arch  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  the  trumpets  which  were  used  to  pro- 

by  the  lonians,  with  their  families.     Dr.  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  134.     The 

original  Greek  inscription  is  printed  in  Dr.  C.'s  Inscriptiones  Antiquse,  p.  13.  no.  xxxvi. 

'  Joannis  Malelaj  Chronicon,  p.  374.  &c.,  cited  in  Biscoc  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  305. 

*  In  Milesia  undecima,  cited  bv  Basnage,  Annal.  vol.  i.  p.  673.  Biscoc,  p.  306. 

*  Raschc,  Lexicon  Rei  NumnaBjBB,  torn.  ii.  part  1.  col.  648. 

*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p^06. 

*  Bocharti  Gcographia  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  26.  Op.  torn.  i.  col.  502.  Additional  confirma- 
tions of  the  credil)ility  of  the  New  Testament,  from  ancient  coins  and  medals,  may  be  seen 
in  "  Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  Narrative  Portions  of  the  New  Testament."  By  J.  Y. 
Akerman.    London,  1846.  8vo. 
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clnim  the  year  of  Jubilee,     Representations  of  these  are  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work.^ 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judaea  vanquished, 
struck  by  order  of  the  Roman  general  Titus  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror), in  order  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Judtea  and  the  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  state  and  polity.  In  the  following  representa- 
tion of  the  reverse  of  one  of  these  (which  is  engraved  from  the 
original  medal,  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Museum), 


the  conquered  country  appears  as  a  desolate  female  sitting  under  a  tree. 
It  affords  an  extraordinary  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  prediction,  delive^d 
at  least  eiffht  hundred  years  before  —  "She  being  desolate  shall  sit 
upon  the  ground,""  (iii.  26.)  —  as  well  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (i.  1.): — ''How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary, 
that  was  full  of  people  !  How  is  she  become  as  a  widoiv  !  she  that  teas 
great  among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinces,  hoio  is  she  be- 
come tributary  !  " 


'  See  the  Vignettes  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  266, 267.  The  best  engravings  of  the  arch  of 
Titus  are  to  be  found  in  Hadriiin  Reland's  treatise,  De  Spoliis  Tcmpli  Hierosolymitani,  in 
Arcu  Titiano  Roma;  conspicuis.  (Ultrajecti,  1716,  8vo.)  This  arch,  "originally  an  alto- 
relievo,  by  the  destruction  of  detached  parts  has  become  a  bas-relief.  ....  The  golden 
trumpet,  candlestick,  jubilee-trumpets,  table  of  shew-brcad,  and  two  small  vessels  resting 
npon  it,  are  accompanied  by  twenty-one  figures  and  three  standards.     All  the  persons 

represented  are  Romans Of  the  standards,  the  central  one  has  the  remains  of  an 

eagle  saiTounding  it ;  and  the  same  emblem  appears  in  the  ornaments  on  each  side  of  the 
design."  (Dr.  Maitland's  Church  in  the  Catacombs,  pp.  76,  77.  London,  1846.)  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  also  said  to  be  commemorated  by  an  ancient  inscription  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  who,  by  his  father's  directions  and  counsels,  had  subdued  the  Jewish 
nation  and  destroyed  Jerusalem,  which  had  never  been  destroyed  by  any  princes  or  peo- 
ple before.  (This  assertion,  however,  is  contrary  to  historical  truth ;  for  Pompey  had 
conquered  the  Holy  City.)     The  following  is  the  inscription  alluded  to  :  — 

IMP.    TITO.    C^SARl.  DiVl.   VESPASIANl.   F. 

VESPASIANO.    AUG.   PONTEFICI.    MAXIMO. 

TRIE.  POT.  X.   IMP.  XVII.  COS.  VIII.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  SUO.  S.  P.  Q.  R. 

QUOD.  PR^ECEPTIS.   PATRIS.   CONSILlSQUE.  ET. 

AUSPIClS.   GENTEM.  JUD.EORUM.   DOMUIT.   ET. 

URBEM.  IIIEROSOLYIMAM.  OMNIBUS.   ANTE.  SE. 

DUCIBUS.  REGIBUS.   GENTIBUSQLT5.  AUT.  FRUSTRA. 

PETITAil.  AUT.   OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  DELEVIT. 

It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark,  that  some  doubtflH^re  been  entertained  concerning 
the  genuineness  of  this  inscription.  Tlic  dilii;cnt  antiqmry,  Gruter  (from  whom  we  have 
copied  it)  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  known  where  this  inscription  stood  ;  and  that 
Scaliger  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  the  invention  of  Onufrio  Panvinio.  See  Gruteri  Inscrip- 
tiones  Antiquic,  torn.  i.  p.  ccxliv.  no.  6.  and  Gronovius's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Koma- 
nariim,  torn    iii.  p.  111. 
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It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  adduce  numerous  additional  tes- 
timonies from  medals  and  inscriptions,  which  have  been  collected  and 
described  by  various  learned  modern  travellers,  who  have  explored 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  but  the  length  to  which  this  chapter  has  al- 
ready unavoidably  extended  forbids  the  production  of  further  evidences 
of  this  kind. — Sti'onger  testimonies  than  these  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
for  the  credibility  of  any  fact  recorded  in  history,  —  even  of  the  im- 
portant transactions  which  have  taken  place  in  our  own  days  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  to  which  the  British  nation  has  been  a  party. 
Yet,  nothwithstanding  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  modern  infidels  have 
affirmed  that  the  facts  related  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
never  happened;  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mythological  character  ^,  and 
that  the  four  Gospels  are  mere  fabrications  and  romances.  With  as 
much  truth  may  it  be  said  that  the  first  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  whose 
ambition  for  many  years  disturbed  the  peace  of  Europe  (and  whose 
memory  continues  to  be  fondly  cherished  by  millions  in  France),  is  a 
mythological  person  who  never  had  any  real  existence.  Fur  the 
events  of  his  career  are  recorded  in  a  variety  of  documents,  purport- 
ing to  be  issued  by  the  different  governments  of  Europe,  which  have 
been  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  various  daily  and  periodical  journals,  as 
well  as  by  contemporary  historians,  who  profess  to  record  the 
transactions  of  the  present  century ;  and  they  are  also  perpetuated, 
by  structures^  and  medals ^  which  have  been  executed  in  order  to 
commemorate  particular  victories  or  other  transactions. 


CHAP.  IV. 

THE  DIVINE   AUTHORITY   OF   THE   SCRIPTURES. 
SECT.  I. 

PRELIMINAET    OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  The  preceding  facts  have  shown  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  were  men  of  the  utmost  integrity,  and  faitliful  his- 

'  The  assertion  above  alluded  to  was  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  fi"om  Volney, 
who  first  made  it  ut  the  close  of  his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  and  who  was  refuted  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  in  a  learned  volume  entitled  "  Christianity  Vindicated,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Volney,  in  answer  to  his  Book  called  '  Ruins.'  "  8vo,  London, 
1800.  This  is  only  one  instance,  out  of  many,  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the  total  desti- 
tution of  candour  in  the  opposers  of  revelation,  who  continue  to  re-assert  the  long-since 
refuted  falsehoods  of  former  infidels,  as  if  they  had  never  before  been  answered. 

*  Such  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  river  Thames,  which  is  said  to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Waterloo,  obtained  by  British  prowess,  in  181 5,  over  the  forces  of  Buona- 
parte. Such  also  is  the  triumphal  column,  erected  in  the  Place  Vendome,  at  Paris,  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  the  French  army  in  Germany,  in  1805,  and  which,  acc(n-ding 
to  a  Latin  inscription  engraved  thereon,  is  composed  of  the  brass  cannon  conquered  from 
the  enemy  during  a  campaign  of  three  months. 

'  Of  this  description  are  the  "Waterloo  Medals,"  disti-ibuted  by  order  of  parliament, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  BritishgBation,  to  the  illustrious  general,  and  the  brave  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  engaged  iohe  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  also  the  beau- 
tiful series  of  medals  struck  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mudie,  to  commemorate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  army ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Crimean  Medals,  distributed 
among  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  Crimean  campaign  of  1854-56,  and 
also  the  series  of  French  medals,  usually  called  the  Napoleon  medals,  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  commemorating  the  acluevemcnts  of  the  French  armies. 
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torlans,  whose  relations  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  implicit 
credit.  But  since  an  honest  man  may  possibly  mistake,  — not  indeed 
in  facts  which  he  affirms  to  be  true  upon  his  own  knowledge,  but  in 
inferences  from  those  facts,  in  precepts  and  doctrines,  or  in  delivering 
the  sentiments  of  others,  —  if  we  can  urge  nothing  more  in  behalf  of 
these  writers,  their  authority  will  be  only  human.  Something  further 
is  requisite,  besides  a  pious  life  and  a  mind  purified  from  passion  and 
prejudice,  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  be  teachers  of  a  revelation  from 
God,  namely,  the  imparting  such  a  degree  of  divine  assistance,  in- 
fluence, or  guidance,  as  should  enable  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to 
communicate  religious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
whether  the  subjects  of  such  communications  were  things  then  im- 
mediately revealed  to  those  who  declared  them,  or  things  with  which 
they  were  before  acquainted,  which  divine  guidance  is  now  generally 
termed  Inspiration. 

II.  That  the  Scriptures  were  actually  dictated  by  inspiration,  may 
be  concluded  both  from  the  reasonableness  and  from  the  necessity 
of  the  thing. 

1.  "It  is  reasonable  that  the  sentiments  and  doctrines,  developed 
in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of  the  Avriters  by 
the  Supreme  Being  himself.  They  relate  principally  to  mattei-s,  con- 
cerning which  the  communicating  of  information  to  men  is  Avorthy  of 
God  ;  and  the  more  important  the  information  communicated,  the 
more  it  is  calculated  to  impress  mankind,  to  preserve  from  moral 
error,  to  stimulate  to  holiness,  to  guide  to  happiness ;  the  more  rea- 
sonable is  it  to  expect  that  God  should  make  the  communication  free 
from  every  admixture  of  risk  of  erroi*.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  inspira- 
tion enters  essentially  into  our  ideas  of  a  revelation  from  God;  so 
that,  to  deny  inspiration  is  tantamount  to  affirming  that  there  is  no 
revelation  ;  and  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  inspiration,  is  to  call  in 
question  the  existence  of  God.  And  why  should  inspiration  be  de- 
nied? Is  man  out  of  the  reach  of  him  who  created  him?  Has  he, 
who  gave  to  man  his  intellect,  no  means  of  enlarging  or  illuminating 
that  intellect  ?  And  is  it  beyond  his  power  to  illuminate  and  inform, 
in  an  especial  manner,  the  intellects  of  some  chosen  individuals,  —  or 
contrary  to  his  wisdom  to  preserve  them  from  error,  when  they  com- 
municate to  others,  either  orally  or  by  Avriting,  the  knowledge  he 
imparted  to  them,  not  merely  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
world  at  large,  in  all  generations  ? 

2.  "  But,  further,  inspiration  is  NECESSARY.  The  necessity  of  reve- 
lation has  already  been  shown,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  facts, 
experience,  and  history  in  every  age,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic 
accounts';  and  the  same  reasoning  and  facts  establish  the  necessity 
of  inspiration  ;  that  is,  '  that  the  teachers  who  were  commissioned  to 
impart  this  revelation,  and  to  consign  its  doctrines  to  such  records  as 
might  faithfully  hand  them  down  to  postei|(^,  should  have  their  facul- 
ties throughout  their  whole  task  so  guided  and  guarded  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  Spirit  on  their  minds,  as  to  suggest  to  them 

'  Sec  pp.  3 — 15.  supra. 
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all  essential  and  appropriate  truth  (as  connected  with  the  subjects  to 
which  the  revelation  extended),  and  to  preserve  them  from  all  error.' "  * 

The  necessity  of  inspiration  is  further  evident : 

(1.)  From  the  fact,  that  "  the  subjects  of  Scripture  render  inspira- 
tion necessary ;  for  some  past  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 

(2.)  "  Many  things  are  there  recorded  as  future,  that  is,  are  pre- 
dicted, which  God  alone  could  foreknow  and  foretell,  which,  notwith- 
standing, came  to  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  were  foretold  under 
divine  inspiration. 

(3.)  "  Other  things  again  are  far  above  human  capacity,  and  could 
never  have  been  discovered  by  men ;  these,  therefore,  must  have  been 
delivered  by  divine  inspiration. 

(4.)  "  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture,  too,  argues  the 
necessity  of  inspiration,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  writers.  They 
])ropose  things,  not  as  matters  for  consideration,  but  for  adoption  :  they 
do  not  leave  us  the  alternative  of  receiving  or  rejecting  :  they  do  not 
pi'csent  us  with  their  own  thoughts,  but  exclaim.  Thus  saith  the  Lord^ 
and  on  that  gi'ound  demand  our  assent.  They  must,  therefore,  of 
necessity,  speak  and  write  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  be  impostors  ;"^  and  the  last  supposition  is  pi'ccluded  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  Avhich  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages. 

III.  As  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  profess  to  have  their  doctrine 
from  God,  so  it  could  not  be  the  invention  of  men. 

1.  It  could  NOT  be  the  contrivance  o/"  wicked  men. 

Had  they  invented  a  religion,  they  would  unquestionably  have  made 
it  more  favourable  to  their  own  inclinations,  passions,  and  appetites : 
they  would  not  have  fettered  themselves,  or  laid  themselves  under  such 
moral  resti'aints  as  are  imposed  by  the  Bible,  neither  would  they  have 
denounced  such  tremendous  judgments  against -the  evil  ways  which 
they  prefer  and  love :  they  would  not  have  consulted  so  entirely  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  I'eputation  of  piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  as 
the  Scriptures  do  ;  but  they  would  have  adapted  the  whole  agreeably 
to  their  own  evil  nature,  wishes,  and  desires.  Indeed,  if  we  could 
suppose  them  to  be  capable  of  this  (which  yet  is  to  make  them  act 
contrary  to  nature),  we  cannot  imagine  that  they  should  sacrifice  all 
their  worldly  interests  and  prospects,  and  even  their  lives,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Bible.  Did  ever  bad  men  act  such  a  part,  contrive  the 
greatest  good,  suffer  and  die  to  advance  it  ? 

2.  Equally  evident  is  it,  that  the  Bible  could  NOT  be  the  contrivance  of 
good  men. 

The  supposition  involves  them  in  a  guilt  perfectly  inconsistent  with 
their  character.  They  speak  in  the  name  of  God,  and  they  profess  to 
have  received  their  doctrine  from  him.  Now  if  it  was  otherwise,  and 
they  were  conscious  of  a  forgery,  they  must  be  the  grossest  impostors 
in  the  world,  which  is  so  directly  contrary  to  all  virtue  and  honesty, 
that  it  can  never  be  imputed  to  any  man  who  truly  deserves  the  name 

'  Conybcarc's  Theological  Lectures,  p.  183. 

-  Dr,  0.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evkleuees  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  2G4. 
266. 
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of  good.     Consequently,  the  Bible  must  be  the  word  of  God,  in- 
spired by  him',  and  thus  given  to  man. 

IV.  Since  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  profess  to  be  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  and  have  been  recognised  as  such  in  every  age^ 
(which  in  itself  is  no  mean  presumptive  argument  that  they  are  divinely 
inspired  writings),  and  since  also  there  have  been  many  impostors  in 
the  world,  who  have  pretended  to  be  divinely  inspired,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  authors  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  should  pro- 
duce satisfactory  evidences  of  their  divine  mission.  What  then  are 
the  evidences  with  which  every  rational  creature  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  ? 

This  important  question  admits  of  a  clear  and  decisive  answer ; 
for,  as  the  existence  of  any  power  is  demonstrated  by  its  operations, 
so  the  possession  of  supernatural  knoicledge  is  established  by  the  per- 
formance of  supernatural  ivorks,  or  miracles  ;  or  as  an  acquaintance 
Avitli  any  language  is  manifested  by  speaking  it  with  propriety  and 
ease,  so  the  gift  of  inspiration  is  unquestionably  displayed  by  the 
foi-etelling  of  future  events  with  precision.  Miracles  and  Prophecy, 
therefore,  are  the  two  grand  criteria  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  in 
the  Scriptures.  Prophecies  are  the  language  of  inspiration,  and 
miracles  are  the  operation  of  that  divine  agency  by  which  the  prophet 
is  influenced.  The  testimony  of  our  senses  is  not  a  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  than  miracles  and 
prophecy  are  of  the  existence  of  divine  revelation  ;  and  though  both 
tiiese  modes  of  evidence  are  calculated,  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re- 
moter times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the  earliest,  yet  the  evidence 
from  miracles  seems  more  particularly  addressed  to  them,  as  that  from 
prophecy  is  to  us.  To  them,  miracles  would  appear  the  best  proof 
of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  as  they  are  addressed  to  the  senses  of  the 
rude  and  the  refined,  and  establish  the  truth  of  a  religious  system  at 
once,  without  subtle  disquisitions,  for  which  comparatively  few  per- 
sons possess  leisure,  talents,  or  inclination.  Miracles  convince  the 
mind  at  once ;  while  prophecy  does  not  give  immediate  conviction, 

'  When  we  say  that  the  Scripture  is  the  inspired  word  of  God,  wc  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  all  spoken  by  Him,  or  that  it  was  written  by  Him,  or  that  every  thing  that  is  contained 
therein  is  the  word  of  God.  But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  those  precepts,  which 
inculcate  justice,  mercy,  and  holiness  of  life,  and  the  historical  parts,  which  show  the 
consequences  of  a  life  in  opposition  to  tliose  principles.  The  first  are  properly  sacred, 
because  they  not  only  lead  a  man  to  happiness  even  in  this  life,  but  also  give  him  an 
evidence  of  things  not  seen  in  the  life  to  come  ;  and  thus  are  called  the  word  of  God,  as 
those  moral  virtues  can  only  have  their  origin  from  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  The 
last,  that  is,  the  historical  parts,  thougli  some  are  the  words  of  good  men, — wicked  men, — or 
the  speeches  of  Satan  (on  whicii  account  they  cannot  be  termed  the  word  or  words  of  God), 
have  a  similar  tendency;  as  they  show,  on  the  one  hand,  the  malice,  pride,  and  blasphemy 
of  the  spirit  of  wickedness,  and  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  spirit  of  divine  philanthropy, 
which,  throughout  the  whole  Bible,  breathes  nothing  but  "  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
wards men."  On  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspu-ation,  sec  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
No.  II. 

^  For  the  testimony  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
passages  of  llie  New  Testament,  and  to  Joscphus  against  Apion,  book  i.  §.  8.,  which  are 
given  in  p.  43.  supra.  For  the  belief  of  the  modern  Jews,  sec  their  confession  of  failh, 
wiiicii  li.is  been  in  use  ever  since  tlie  13th  century,  in  Lainy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  245,  246.  Dr.  Whitby  has  collected  the  testimony  of  Christians  during  the  first  thico 
centurie.",  in  the  General  Preface  to  his  commentary,  pp.  xvii. — xx. 
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but  the  means  of  conviction  to  such  as  in  due  time  shall  compare  pre- 
dictions with  events.  The  ancients,  who  beheld  the  miracles,  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prophecies  would  be  accomplished;  just  as 
the  moderns,  who  see  them  fulfilled,  have,  besides  other  arguments, 
a  strong  presumption  that  miracles  were  performed.  The  arguments 
from  miracles,  depending  on  written  testimony,  will  at  all  times  be 
equally  forcible,  while  that  from  prophecy  (which  has  been  termed  a 
standing  miracle)  is  increasing  in  strength  through  every  age ;  and 
the  more  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  the  more  testimonies  there  are, 
and  confirmations  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  divine  revelation ; 
and  in  this  respect  we  have  eminently  the  advantage  over  those  who 
lived  in  the  days  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  They  had  this  growing  evidence  in  part,  but  to  us  this 
amazing  web  is  still  more  unfolded,  and  more  of  its  wonderful  tex- 
ture is  displayed.  They  indeed  heard  the  discourses  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  they  beheld  their  mi- 
racles :  but  we  have  this  advantage  over  them,  that  several  things, 
which  were  then  only  foretold,  are  now  fulfilled  ;  and  what  were  to 
them  only  matters  of  faith,  are  become  matters  of  fact  and  cer- 
tainty to  us.'^ 

The  evidence  furnished  by  miracles  and  prophecy  is  so  abundantly 
suflficient  to  prove  that  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  God,  that  Ave  miglit 
safely  rest  its  divine  authority  on  these  proofs.  There  are,  however, 
other  internal  evidences,  which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as 
miracles  and  prophecy,  come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments 
of  every  person,  whether  learned  or  illiterate,  and  which  leave  infi- 
dels in  every  situation  without  excuse.  These  internal  evidences  are 
—  the  sublime  doctrine  and  excellent  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  —  the  wonderful  harmony  and  intimate  connection  sub- 
sisting between  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  —  the  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  —  their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and 
eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which 
are  invariably  produced  by  a  cordial  reception  of  the  Bible,  —  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Revelation  over 
all  other  religions. 


SEOT.  IL 

THE    MIRACLES,    BELATED.  IN    THE    OLD    AND    NEW    TESTAMENTS,    ARE    PROOFS    THAT    TOE 
SCRIPTURES   WERE   GIVEN   BT   INSPIRATION   OF   GOD. 

I.  A  MIRACLE  defined. 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  different  from  the  established  constitu- 
tioit  or  corirse  of  things,  or  a  sign  obvious  to  the  senses  that  God  has  in- 
terposed His  power  to  control  the  established  powers  of  nature  {commonlt/ 
termed  the  laics  of  nature),  ichich  effect  or  sign  is  wrouglit  either  by  the 
immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accumpanied  xuitJi  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed 
according   to  the  purpose   and  by   the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or 

'  Bji.  Ncwtou's  Dissertations  on  the  rrophceics,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  4.  ninth  ctHtiou. 
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evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or 
divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings.     These  beings  act  upon 
each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  formed  by 
Infinite  Wisdom,  to  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  conform  his  own 
ao-ency.     These  rules  are  called  by  philosophers  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  in  the   Scriptures,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earths     Effects 
which  are  produced  by  the  regular  operation  of  these  laws,  or  which 
are  conformable  to  the  established  course  of  events,  are  said  to  be 
natural;  and  every  palpable  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation 
from,  these  laws,  or  rather  from  the  progress  of  things  according  to 
these   laws  —  which  is  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  decla- 
i-ation  that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power 
of  God  —  is  a  miracle.     "  Thus  the  production  of  grain  by  vegetation 
is  according  to  a  law  of  nature;  were  it  to  fall  like  rain  from  the 
clouds,  there  would  be  a  miracle.     Or,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
dead  return  not  to  life  ;  were  a  dead  person  to  become  alive  again, 
there  would  be  a  miracle.     It  is  thus  carefully  to  be  distinguished, 
although  the  distinction  be  not  often  observed,  from  events  of  extra- 
ordinary magnificence  or  unusual  occurrence.     A  miracle,  indeed, 
must  be  unusual ;  but  events  may  be  both  unusual  and  magnificent 
which  are  not  miraculous.     The  appearance  of  a  comet  is  unusual, 
and  a  violent  thunder-stonn  is  magnificent ;   but  in  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  there  a  suspension  or  alteration  of  any  of  nature's 
laws.     All  the  various  appearances,  indeed,  which  material  or  mental 
-phenomena  may,  according  to  those  laws,  assume,  we  are  perhaps  far 
from  knowino-.     But  it  is  one  thing  to  assume  an  appearance,  which, 
although  a  variety,  is  obviously,  from  its  analogy,  resolvable  into  a 
general  law,  and  another,  to  suspend  or  reverse  the  law ;  and  it  is  by 
this  total  alteration,  of  what  from  ample  experience  and  induction, 
even  we,  with  all  our  ignorance,  can  safely  pronounce  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  that  a  miracle  must  be  distinguished  from  every  other  phe- 
nomenon.    We  ascertain  these  laws  by  an  experience  so  extensive 
and  uniform,  that  it  produces  a  certainty  of  expectation,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  certainty  accompanying  the  testimony  of  our  senses  ; 
this  undoubted  permanency  being  the  foundation  of  all  those  rules  of 
conduct  in  the  affairs  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  all  generations, 
and  implied  in  all  the  most  brillant  discoveries,  and  profound  calcula- 
tions, in  the  science  of  physics."  ^    It  is  further  essential  to  a  miracle, 
that  it  be  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is 
performed  according  to  the  purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the 
proof  of  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the 
authoi'ity  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person.     "  This  inti- 
mation is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  seem  to  happen  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things;  and  it  must  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  calcu- 
lation and  power,  that  it  may  neither  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  forc- 

'  Jcr.  xxxiii.  25.,  xxxi.  35.  ;  Job.  xxxviii.  3.3 

^  Dr.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Boolis  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.     Edinburgh,  1821. 
8vo. 
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sight  and  science,  as  an  eclipse,  nor  the  contrivance  of  human  in- 
genuity and  expertness,  as  the  feats  of  jugglers." 

II.  Nature  of  the  Evidence  arising  from  miracles. 

It  is  commonly  objected  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  is  therefore  contrary  to  reason. 

Answer.  —  This  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  possibility  of  miracles,  such  as 
we  have  desci'ibed  them  to  be,  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  and  consequently  their 
credibility  is  capable  of  a  rational  proof;  and  though  we  cannot  give  a  me(;hanical 
account  of  the  manner  how  they  are  done  because  they  are  done  by  the  unusual 
interposition  of  an  invisible  agent,  superior  both  in  wisdom  and  power  to  ourselves, 
we  must  not,  therefore,  deny  the  fact  which  our  own  senses  testify  to  be  done. 
Every  thing  we  see  is,  in  one  sense,  a  miracle  :  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  put  a  twig  into  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  years  find  that  it  becomes  a  tree  ;  but 
how  it  draws  its  nourishment  from  the  earth,  and  how  it  increases,  we  know  not. 
"We  look  around  us,  and  see  the  forest  sometimes  shaken  by  storms,  at  other  times 
just  yielding  to  the  breeze  ;  in  one  part  of  the  year  in  full  leaf,  in  another,  naked 
and  desolate.  We  all  know  that  the  seasons  have  an  effect  on  these  things,  and 
philosophers  will  conjecture  at  a  f^w  immediate  causes  ;  but  in  what  manner  these 
causes  act,  and  how  they  put  nature  in  motion,  the  wisest  of  them  know  not.  When 
the  storm  is  up,  why  does  it  not  continue  to  rage  ?  When  the  air  is  calm,  what 
rouses  the  storm  ?  We  know  not,  but  must,  after  our  deepest  researches  into  first 
causes,  rest  satisfied  with  resolving  all  into  the  power  of  God.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing we  cannot  comprehend  the  most  common  of  these  appearances,  they  make  no 
impression  on  us,  because  they  are  common,  because  they  happen  according  to  a 
stated  course,  and  are  seen  every  day.  If  they  were  out  of  the  common  course  of 
nature,  though  in  themselves  not  more  difficult  to  comprehend,  they  would  still 
appear  more  wonderful  to  us,  and  more  immediately  the  work  of  God.  Thus, 
when  we  see  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the  breath  has  left  the  body,  turn 
to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised,  because  we  see  it  every  day ;  but 
were  we  to  see  a  man  restored  from  sickness  to  health  by  a  word,  or  raised  to  life 
from  the  dead  by  a  mere  command,  though  these  things  are  not  really  more  unac- 
countable, yet  we  call  the  uncommon  event  a  miracle,  merely  because  it  is  uncom- 
mon. We  acknowledge,  however,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  because  it  is 
evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises  from  miracles; 
and  we  have  no  more  reason  to  disbelieve  them,  when  well  attested 
and  not  repugnant  to  the  goodness  or  justice  of  God,  only  because 
they  were  performed  several  ages  ago,  tlian  we  have  to  disbelieve  the 
more  ordinary  occurrences  of  Providence  which  passed  before  our 
own  time,  because  the  same  occurrences  may  never  happen  again 
during  our  lives.  The  ordinary  course  of  nature  proves  the  being 
and  providence  of  God;  these  extraordinary  acts  of  power  prove  the 
divine  commission  of  that  person  who  performs  them. 

"  No  event  can  be  justly  deemed  miraculous  merely  because  it  is 
strange,  or  even  to  us  unaccountable;  for  it  may  be  nothing  more 
than  the  regular  eifect  of  some  physical  cause  operating  according  to 
an  established  though  unknown  law  of  nature.  In  this  country  earth- 
quakes happen  but  rarely,  and  at  no  stated  periods  of  time;  and  for 
monstrous  births  perhaps  no  particular  and  satisfactory  account  can 
be  given  ;  yet  an  eartliquake  is  as  regular  an  cftbct  of  the  established 
laws  of  nature  as  the  bursting  of  a  bomb-shell,  or  the  movements  of 
a  steam-engine;  and  no  man  doubts,  but  that,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  him,  the  monster  is  nature's  <xenuine  issue. 
It  is  therefore  necessary,  before  we  can  pronounce  an  event  to  be  a 
true  miracle,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced  be 
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known,  and  that  the  common  course  of  nature  be  in  some  degree  un- 
derstood ;  for  in  all  those  cases  in  which  we  are  totally  ignorant  of 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is,  or  wliat  is  not,  a  devia- 
tion from  her  course.  Miracles,  therefore,  are  not,  as  some  have 
represented  them,  appeals  to  our  ignorance.  They  suppose  some 
antecedent  knowledge  of  the  course  of  nature,  Avithout  wliich  no 
proper  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  them;  though  with  it 
their  reality  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
disj^utation.  Thus,  were  a  physician  instantly  to  give  sight  to  a 
blind  man,  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which 
we  had  never  before  seen,  and  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  which 
we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us  undoubtedly  be 
wonderful;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it 
might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  on  the 
eye.  But  were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient  merely  by  commanding 
him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should 
with  the  utmost  confidence  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  be- 
cause we  know  perfectly  that  neither  the  human  voice,  nor  human 
spittle,  has,  by  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power 
over  the  diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  now  ignorant,  that  persons 
apparently  dead  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by 
being  treated,  during  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men 
of  science,  these  resuscitations  appear  very  wonderful;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  be  effected  by  physical  agency,  they  can  never  be  considered 
as  miraculous  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature,  though  they  may 
suggest  to  different  minds  very  different  notions  of  the  state  of  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real 
miracle,  who  had  seen  a  person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come 
alive  out  of  the  gi'ave  at  the  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld 
a  person,  exhibiting  all  the  common  evidences  of  death,  instantly  re- 
suscitated merely  by  being  desired  to  live."  ^ 

Since  miracles  are  effects  different  from  the  established  constitution 
of  things,  we  are  certain  that  they  will  never  be  performed  on  trivial 
occasions ;  for  the  laws,  in  conformity  to  which  created  beings  act, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  nature  of  those  beings,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear  to  each  other,  are  invariable.  It  is  by  them 
God  governs  the  world,  he  alone  established  them :  he  alone  can  sus- 
pend them  ;  and  from  the  course  of  things  thus  established  by  Infinite 
"Wisdom,  no  deviation  can  be  made  but  by  God  himself,  or  by  some 
person  to  whom  he  has  delegated  his  power. 

III.  Design  of  Miracles. 

A  miracle  becomes  a  proof  of  the  character  or  mission  of  him  by 
whom  it  was  wrought,  by  being  -professedly  wrought  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  either.  A  miracle  is  the  testimony  of  God.  From  the  per- 
fect veracity  of  Him,  who  is  the  Supreme  Being,  it  irresistibly  results 
that  he  never  can  give,  nor  rationally  be  stipposed  to  give,  his  tes- 
timony to  any  thing  but  truth.  When,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  any  thing,  or  as  evidence  of  any  thing,  we  know 
'  Bp.  Glcig's  edition  of  Stackliousc's  History  of  tlic  JJihIc,  vol.  iii.  p   241. 
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that  that  thing  is  true,  because  God  has  given  to  it  his  testimony. 
The  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  were  wrought  to  prove  that 
their  mission  and  doctrine  were  from  God :  therefore  they  certainly 
were  from  God. 

1.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  ',  first,  that  believers  in  the  Bible 
argue  in  a  circle,  and  that  they  prove  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  and 
the  miracle  by  the  doctrine ;  and,  secondly,  that  miracles  are  asserted 
by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  have  been  wrought  in  confirmation 
of  falsehood. 

Answer.  —  (1.)  Thetriumpli  of  the  adversaries  of  Christianity  would  indeed  be 
complete,  if  we  asserted  that  a  doctrine  can  be  proved  to  be  reasonable  and  worthy 
of  God  only  by  miracles,  and  should  then  make  use  of  the  doctrine  to  prove  that 
the  miracles  come  from  God.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Miracles  alone  cannot 
directly  prove  the  truth  or  falsehood,  the  reasonableness  or  absurdity  of  any  doc- 
trine. As  miracles  are  appeals  to  our  senses,  so  are  doctrines  to  our  reason.  They 
are  properly  credentials  and  testimonials,  which,  when  a  man  can  produce  openly 
and  fairly,  if  he  teaches  nothing  absurd, — much  more  if  his  doctrines  and  precepts 
appear  to  be  good  and  beneficial,  —  he  ought  to  be  obeyed. 

(2.)  The  opposers  of  revelation  are  greatly  mistaken  when  they  assert  that 
Christians  argue  in  a  circle,  in  proving  the  doctrines  first  by  miracles,  and  then  the 
miracles  again  by  the  doctrines  ;  and  the  mistake  lies  in  this,  —  that  men  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  doctrines  which  we  prove  by  miracles,  and  the  doctrines  by 
which  we  try  miracles,  for  they  are  not  the  same  doctrines.  The  great  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  have  for  their  evidence  the  works  of  nature,  and  want  not  the  sup- 
port of  miracles.  God  never  wrought  miracles  to  prove  the  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil ;  and  if  any  man  were  asked  how  he  proves  temperance  or 
chastity  to  be  duties,  or  murder  or  adultery  to  be  sins,  he  would  not  recur  to 
miracles  for  an  argument.  Though  these  and  similar  duties  are  enforced  in  the 
Gospel,  they  were  always  truths  and  duties  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  them  without  the  help  of  miracles  or  revelation.  And 
these  are  the  doctrines  by  which  we  try  the  miracles.  But  when  any  new  doctrine 
is  published  to  the  world,  of  which  nature  has  given  no  notice,  it  is  of  necessity  that 
such  new  doctrine  should  be  established  by  new  proofs.  Now  the  doctrines  which 
are  to  be  proved  by  miracles  are  the  new  revealed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which 
neither  were  nor  could  be  known  to  the  reason  of  man  :  —  such  are  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  and  redemption  by  Christ,  of  sanctification  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  ;  and  who  ever  brought  these  doctrines  to  prove  the  truth  or  divine  original 
of  the  miracles  ? 

2.  It  has  also  been  objected  that  miracles  are  asserted,  by  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  to  have  been  Avrought  in  confirmation  of  false- 
hood;—  as,  for  example,  by  the  magicians  in  Egypt,  the  witch  of 
Endor,  and  by  Satan  in  the  time  of  Christ's  temptation. 

Answer.  —  (1.)  If  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  work  miracles,  they  were  wrought 
by  the  permission  of  God,  with  a  view  to  make  the  final  triumph  of  his  own  cause, 
in  the  hands  of  Moses,  more  the  object  of  public  attention,  and  more  striking 
to  the  view  of  mankind.  This  was  done  when  the  magicians  themselves  were  put 
to  silence,  and  forced  to  confess  that  the  works  of  Moses  were  accomplished  by  the 
finger  of  God.  (Exod.  viii.  19.)  But  the  truth  is,  the  magicians  did  not  perform 
any  miracles.  AH  that  they  did  (as  the  narrative  of  ]\Ioses  expressly  states)  was 
to  busy  themselves  in  their  enchantments  :  by  which  every  man  now  knows,  that, 
although  the  weak  and  credulous  may  be  deceived,  miracles  cannot  possibly  be 
accomplished.'' 

'  By  Rousseau  and  others,  whoso  ohjections  have  been  re-echoed  by  more  recent  op- 
posers  of  revelation. 

"  Dr.  Dwiglit's  System  of  Thcoloj:y,  vol.  ii.  p.  508.  That  the  Egyptian  magicians  did 
not  work  miracles,  lias  been  proved  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Fanner,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Miracles,   chapter  iv.    sect.  i.     Dr.  Graves   has  given  the  chief  part  of  Dr. 
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(2.)  The  witch  of  Endor  neither  vrrought  nor  expected  to  work  any  miracle. 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  7 — 25.)  This  is  clearly  evident  from  her  astonishment  and  alarm 
at  the  appearance  of  Samuel.  Saul,  who  expected  a  miracle,  beheld  Samuel  with- 
out any  peculiar  surprise  :  she,  who  expected  7iO}ie,  with  amazement  and  terror. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative,  neither  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
woman  had  power  to  call  up  Samuel,  whom  Saul  wished  to  consult.  But,  before 
the  sorceress  could  prepare  her  enchantments  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  and  flat- 
tering Saul,  the  prophet  Samuel,  commissioned  by  God,  appeared,  to  her  astonish- 
ment and  constei-nation,  and  denounced  the  judgment  of  death  upon  Saul.  We  are 
certain  that,  in  this  case,  Samuel  was  sent  by  God  himself,  because  the  message  he 
delivered  respected  a  future  event,  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone  to  declare 
what  shall  happen." 

(3.)  Satan  is  said  by  the  evangelist  (Luke  iv.  5.)  to  have  taken  Jesus  Christ  up 
into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  to  have  shown  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  and  the  glory  of  them,  in  a  moment  of  time,  which  transaction  a  modern 
scoffing  antagonist  of  the  Scriptui'cs  termed  "  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
things  called  miracles."  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  transaction  is  7iot  one  of  the 
"  things  called  miracles  :"  it  is  not  mentioned  as  effected  by  supernatural  means  or 
without  Christ's  free  consent.  Keither  were  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  exhi- 
bited to  him.  The  Greek  word,  oik-ovuii'))c,  here  translated  ivorld,  very  frequently 
signifies  land  or  country,  and  ought  to  have  been  thus  rendered  in  the  passage  just 
cited^ ;  the  meaning  being  no  other  than  that  Satan  showed  to  Jesus  Christ  all  the 
four  tetrarchies  or  kingdoms  comprised  in  the  land  of  Judcea.  In  this  transaction 
it  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  was  any  thing  miraculous. 

The  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  miracles  is  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  interposition  ;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this  to  be  their 
design,  for  both  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  appealed  to  them  in  proof  of  their  di-vane  mission.  Hence 
we  draw  this  consequence,  that  he  who  performs  a  miracle,  performs 
it  in  the  name  of  God,  and  on  his  behalf;  that  is  to  say,  in  proof  of  a 
divine  mission. 

IV.  Credibility  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  mii*acles  are  wrought,  they  are  matters  of  fact,  and  are 
capable  of  being  proved  by  premier  evidence,  as  other  facts  are.  To 
those  who  beheld  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ, 
as  well  as  by  his  apostles,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  performed  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  ^Moses  and  Jesus 
Christ.  The  witnesses,  however,  must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  covirse  of  nature,  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event  in 
question  was  contrary  to  it.  "With  respect  to  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  this  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  no  man  of  ordinary 
understanding  could  be  incapable  of  ascertaining  that  the  event  was 
contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  when  the  Israelites  passed  thi'ough 
the  Red  Sea,  and  afterwards  over  tlie  river  Jordan,  the  waters  being 
stayed  in  their  current  on  cither  side ;  Avhcn  diseases  were  healed  by 
a  word  ;  when  sight  was  imparted  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  the  powers  of  speecli  to  the  dumb,  merely  at  command,  and 
without  the  use  of  any  otlier  means ;  especially  when  a  corpse,  that 

Fanner's  Observations,  with  some  additional  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last 
JJooks  of  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.     Appendix,  Sect.  iL 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  liiul  a  well-written  and  satisfactory  communication  in 
the  London  Christian  Instructor  for  1818.     Vol.  i.  pp.  641 — 648. 

-  That  the  above  is  the  proper  rendering  of  oiKovfiivri,  is  fully  proved  by  Dr.  Lardacr. 
"Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  241.  255,  256.  8vo.;  or  vol.  i.  pp.  132.  139,  140.  4to. 
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had  begun  to  putrify,  was  restored  to  life  by  the  speakuig  of  a  word. 
But  to  other  men,  miracles,  like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence 
of  testimony.  Now,  as  we  cannot  doubt  the  competency  of  witnesses 
to  ascertain  facts,  their  credibility  is  the  only  point  to  be  considered  ; 
and  this  must  be  determined  upon  the  principles  on  which  the  credi- 
bility of  testimony,  in  general,  depends.  As  this  topic  has  been 
dexterously  seized  by  the  advocates  of  infidelity,  in  order  to  decry 
the  credibility  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible,  the  following 
hints  on  the  value  of  human  testimony  may  be  found  useful  in  en- 
abling the  student  to  investigate  and  explain  them. 

For  estimating  the  value  of  single  evidences  the  two  following  plain 
rules  have  been  laid  down :  — 

1,  "  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  testimony  is  cre- 
dible in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  tlie  witness  bad  of  being 
well  informed  concerning  it  himself,  and  his  freedom  from  any  bias 
that  miglit  make  him  wish  to  impose  upon  others. 

"  If  the  person  who  gives  us  information  appears  to  be  a  competent  judire  of  it, 
and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being 
rightly  informed,  and  if  there  be  no  appearance  of  its  being  his  interest  to  deceive 
us,  we  give  our  assent ;  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  to  the  doubts  we  entertain  on 
cither  of  these  heads. 

2,  "  The  more  persons  there  are  who  relate  the  same  transaction,  of 
which  they  are  equally  credible  witnesses,  the  stronger  is  the  evi- 
dence for  it.  But  the  more  persons  there  are  through  whose  hands 
the  same  narration  is  conveyed  to  us,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

"In  this  hitter  case,  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  ones  ;  but  in  the  former 
they  are  said  to  be  independent.  Whatever  imperfection  there  may  be  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  independent  witnesses,  it  is  in  part  removed  by  the  testimony  of 
others ;  but  every  imperfection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
dependent  witnesses,  through  whose  hands  the  same  story  is  transmitted." 

3,  The  proper  mark  or  criterion  of  a  story  being  related  by  a 
nmnber  of  independent  witnesses  of  full  credit,  is  their  complete 
agreement  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  disagreement  with 
respect  to  things  of  less  consequence,  or  at  least  variety,  or  diversity, 
in  their  manner  of  relating  the  same  story. 

"  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  things  of  principal  importance  they  will  all 
equally  attend,  and  therefore  they  will  have  their  minds  equally  impressed  with  the 
ideas  of  them  ;  but  that  to  things  of  less  consequence  they  will  not  give  the  same 
attention,  and  therefore  they  will  be  apt  to  conceive  differently  concerning  them. 

"  If  a  number  of  persons  agree  very  minutely  Avith  respect  to  all  the  facts  of  any 
narrative,  general  and  particular,  and  also  in  the  order  and  manner  of  their  narra- 
tion, it  will  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  have  agreed  together  to  tell  the  same  story  ; 
and  in  this  they  will  be  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  some  motive  not 
favourable  to  the  value  of  their  testimony ;  and  besides,  having  learned  circum- 
stances one  of  another,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  independent  of  one  another. 
All  the  histories  which  have  been  written  by  persons  in  every  respect  equally  cre- 
<lible,  agree  in  the  main  things,  but  they  are  as  certainly  found  to  dilFor  with  regard 
to  things  of  less  consequence.  We  likewise  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  fact  to  wliich  our  assent  is  recjuired  ;  for  we  expect  more  numerous,  more  ex- 
press, and,  in  all  points,  more  unexceptionable  evidence,  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  previous  improbability,  arising  from  its  want  of  analogy  to  other  facts  already 
known  :  and  in  this  there  is  a  gradation  from  things  which  are  antecedently  highly 
probable,  and  thei-eforc  require  but  little  positive  evidence,  to  things  which  are 
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utterly  incredible,  being  so  contrary  to  what  we  already  know  of  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  author  of  it,  that  no  evidence  could  convince  us  of  it." 

For  instance,  "  if  my  servant  should  tell  me  that,  as  he  was  passing  through  a 
certain  place,  he  saw  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (he  knew)  had  business  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  character  of  my  servant  was  such  that  I  had  never  known  him 
to  tell  me  a  wanton  lie,  I  should  readily  believe  him ;  and  if  I  had  any  thing  to  do 
in  the  case,  I  should  without  hesitation  act  upon  the  supposition  that  what  he  told 
me  was  true.  But  if  the  same  servant  should  say,  that  coming  through  the  same 
place,  he  saw  another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  dead,  I  should  not 
believe  him,  though  the  thing  in  itself  was  not  naturally  impossible;  and  if  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  of  our  common  acquaintance,  persons  of  knowledge  and  curiosity, 
should,  independently  of  one  another  seriously  inform  me  that  they  were  present 
themselves,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  I  might  believe  it."'  It  follows,  how- 
ever, from  this  observation,  that  miracles  require  a  much  stronger  testimony  than 
common  facts ;  and  such  testimony,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages,  they 
really  have. 

The  gi'eatest  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or  historical, 
has  no  other  foundation  than  testimony.  How  many  facts  in  che- 
mistry, in  pliysics,  or  other  departments  of  science,  do  we  receive 
without  having  seen  them,  only  because  they  are  attested  to  us  ; 
though  they  may  seem  contrary  not  only  to  our  personal  expcx'iencc, 
but  also  to  common  experience !  For  instance,  we  are  informed  that 
the  fresh-water  polype,  when  cut  into  pieces,  is  reproduced  in  each 
piece  ;  that  the  pieces  of  this  insect,  when  put  end  to  end,  intei'graft 
and  unite  together ;  that  this  same  insect  may  be  turned  inside  out 
like  a  glove  ;  and  that  it  lives,  grows,  and  multiplies,  in  this  new 
state,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  state.  These  are  strange  facts,  and  yet 
we  admit  them  upon  credible  testimony.^  Again,  a  man  who  has 
never  been  out  of  Great  Britain  is,  by  testimony  alone,  as  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  foreign  countries  as  he  is  of  the  existence 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  No  person,  who  has  read  history, 
has  any  more  doubt  of  there  being  such  a  city  as  Rome  or  Pai-is,  or 
that  there  formerly  existed  such  persons  as  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Julius  Ca3sar,  than  he  has  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  two 
and  two  make  foiu",  or  that  queen  Elizabeth  some  time  since  reigned 
in  this  island,  or  that  Queen  Victoria  is,  at  present,  sovereign  of  the 
British  empire.  The  truth  of  these  events  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the 
gcnei-al  and  concurrent  testimony  of  history,  by  which  it  is  so  firmly 
established,  that,  were  a  set  of  learned  men  now  to  arise,  and,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  ancient  contradictory  statements,  to  en- 
deavour by  specious  reasonings  to  destroy  oiu'  belief  of  it,  it  would 
argue  the  greatest  folly  and  weakness  to  be  moved  by  them.  The 
truth  of  other  facts  is  substantiated  in  the  same  manner,  and  upon 
such  evidence  almost  the  whole  business  and  intercourse  of  human 
life  is  conducted.  But,  however  applicable  this  reasoning  may  be  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  human  life,  it  has  been  laid  down  by  some 
persons  as  a  maxim,  that  no  human  testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  a 
miracle.     This  assertion  was  first  made  by  a  late  celebrated  philo- 

'  Dr.  Pricst'cy's  Institutes  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  pp.  274 — 278.  On 
the  subject  of  the  credihilily  of  testimony,  Mr.  Gambler's  Moral  Evidunco  may  be  very 
advantagcou^ly  consulted. 

'•'  The  curious  reader  will  find  accounts  of  numerous  experiments  on  those  extraor- 
dinary animals  ui  the  riiilosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royul  Society,  vols.  xlii.  xliii. 
xliv.  ami  xlix. 
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sophcr,  whose  notions  have  been  adopted  by  all  later  deists,  and  whose 
aro-ument  in  substance  is  this:  — "  Experience,  which  in  some  things 
is  vai-iable,  in  others  is  uniform,  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  con- 
cernino-  matters  of  fact.  Variable  experience  gives  rise  to  probability 
only;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  proof.  Our  belief  of  any  fact, 
from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  our  experience  of  the  veracity  of  human  testimony.  If  the 
fact  attested  be  miraculous,  there  arises  a  contest  of  two  opposite 
experiences,  or  proof  against  proof.  Now,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has 
established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from  experience 
can  possibly  be  imagined  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an  undeniable  consequence, 
that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any  proof  whatever  derived  from 
human  testimony."  ' 

Now,  to  this  i-easoning,  or  the  most  prominent  and  essential  parts 
of  it,  several  decisive  answers  have  been  or  may  be  given.  A  few  of 
these  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

(1.)  "Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  celebrated  'Dissertation  on  jNIiraclcs,' 
shows  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  thus  :  — '  The  evidence 
arising  from  human  testimony  is  not  derived  solely  from  experience ; 
on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  influence  on  belief,  ante- 
cedent to  experience. 

"  '  The  early  and  unlimited  assent  given  to  testimony  by  children  gradually  con- 
tracts as  they  advance  in  life :  it  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say  that 
our  diffidence  \\\  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any  fact  is  not 
a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance.  The  evidence  arising 
from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known  veracity  will  go  f^irther  to  establish  a 
belief  of  its  being  actually  reversed.  If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few 
others  of  the  same  character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it. 
Now,  though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and  though  we 
have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  violation  of  them  ;  still,  if  in 
particular  instances  we  have  the  testimony  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
those,  too,  men  of  strict  integrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  and  interest, 
and  governed  by  the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses 
of  these  violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them.' 

(2.)  "Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of 
the  laws  and  course  of  nature. 

"If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find  that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable 
of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being  endued  with  any  powers ;  and,  therefi)re,  what  is 
usually  called  the  course  of  nature  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter,  according  to  certain  rules  of 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy  for  the 
Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature  as  to  preserve  it. 
Those  effects  which  are  produced  in  the  world  regularly  and  indesinently,  and 
which  arc  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature,  prove  the  constant  providence  of 
the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are 
produced  in  such  a  manner  as  it  is  manifest  could  not  have  been  cither  by  human 
power,  or  by  what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interposition 
of  the  Deity  cm  that  special  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the  governor 
of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world;  and  since  the  moral  well-being  of 

'  Encyclopajclia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  art.  Abridgwcnt. 
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the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physical  order  and  rc,2;uhirity,  it 
follows,  obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably  with  which  the  material  world  seems 
tienerally  to  be  regulated,  are  subservient,  and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws 
by  which  the  moral  world  is  governed.  Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary 
to  the  usual  course  of  nature  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it  were  not 
so),  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred  that  it  is '  a  violation  of  the  Icnvs  of  nature,'  allowing 
the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tendencies.  The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and 
holy  God  governs  the  world  cannot,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them,  be  learnt 
in  any  other  way  than  from  testimony ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testi- 
mony can  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations,  and  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  correctly  inferring 
those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as  constituting  the  principal 
means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which  the  universe  has  been  regulated  ;  that 
testimony  assures  us  that  the  apparent  course  of  nature  has  often  been  intei-rupted 
to  jiioduce  important  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such 
testimony,  because,  in  estimating  its  credibility,  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
more  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with  any  particular 
event." ' 

(3.)  The  futility  of  Mr.  Hume's  sophism  may  also  be  shown,  even 
upon  its  own  avowed  principles. 

If  the  secret  of  compounding  gunpowder  had  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of 
its  discoverer,  immediately  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited  before 
a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the  sophism  now  before  us,  the 
fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers  must  immediately  be  rejected  as  a  manifest  false- 
hood. For,  that  a  small  black  powder  should  possess  such  powers  contradicts  the 
universal  experience  of  mankind.  The  attestation,  therefore,  of  the  hundred  wit- 
iieses  plainly  contradicts  the  universal  experience  of  mankind.  But  it  is  more 
))rL)bable  that  these  hundred  witnesses  should  be  liars  than  that  the  universal  expe- 
rience of  mankind  should  be  contravened.  Therefore,  the  pretended  black  powder 
possessed  no  such  extraordinary  powers  as  those  which  these  false  witnesses  would 
fain  ascribe  to  it 

(4.)  This  sophism  (for  argument  it  can  scarcely  be  called)  "proves 
too  much,  and  therefore  proves  nothing." 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  176,  177.  This  argument  is  pursued  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Professor  Vinec,  in 
his  Sermons  on  the  Credibility  of  Miracles,  8vo. ;  and  with  much  acutcncss  bj-^Dr.  Dwight, 
ill  his  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 505.  See  also  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  Part  VL 
Lcct.  30.  ])p.  72 — 91.;  and  Ur.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
)ip.  33G — 352.  The  sceptical  theory  of  Hume  concerning  testimony  has  been  exposed 
with  singular  ability  by  L)r.  Whatclj%  in  his  "Historic  Uoiibts"  relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  who  has  applied  it  to  the  history  of  tlurt  extraordinary  man,  to  which  he  has 
shown  that  it  applies  with  so  much  greater  force  than  it  docs  to  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
narrative,  as  to  reduce  the  disciple  of  Hume  to  this  dilennna,  viz.  either  to  abandon  his 
theory  altogether,  or  to  apjdy  it  tirst  where  it  is  most  apjilicablc;  and  uj)on  those  prounds, 
on  whicli  he  impugns  the  Christian  Scriptures,  to  acknowledge  the  accounts  of  ]iuona- 
])arte,  with  which  the  world  was  so  long  amazed  and  terrified,  to  have  been  a  mere  forgery, 
—  the  amusement  of  wits, — or  the  bugbear  of  politicians. 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  fulli/  investigating  tiie  subject  of  miracles,  will  find  it 
very  ably  treated  in  I)rs.  Campbell's  and  Adams's  Treatises,  in  reply  to  the  sophistry  of 
Hume;  in  Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  1.57 — 200. ;  in  Dr.  Price's  Four  Dis- 
sertations on  Providence,  &c.  diss.  iv.  pp.  384.  ct  sftj.  (4th  edit.);  in  the  Criterion  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  Bp.  of  Salisbury;  in  Dr.  Elrinj^ton's  Sermons  on  Miracles,  at  the  Donnellan  Lec- 
tures for  1795,  8vo.  Dublin,  1796.;  and  in  Dr.  Ward  law's  Treatise  on  Miracles.  Glasgow. 
See  also  Bp.  Glcig's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  (in  the  third  volume  of  his  edition  of  Stack- 
liouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  pp.  240.  el  scg.),  in  which  the  endeavours  in  a  celebrated 
literary  journal  to  support  the  sceptical  notions  of  Hume  and  his  followers  are  most  ably 
exposed;  as  they  also  are  in  the  Kev.  J.  Somerville's  "Remarks  on  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of  Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained."  Svo.  Edinburgh, 
1815.  The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  Professor  Vernct's  Traite  dc  la  Verite  dc  la  Reli- 
gion Chr^tiennc  also  discuss  the  s\d)ject  of  miracles  at  considerable  length,  and  present 
both  solid  and  learned  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  opposers  of  revelation. 
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"  It  proves  too  much  ;  for,  if  I  am  to  reject  the  strongest  testhnony  to  miracles 
because  testimony  has  often  deceived  me,  whilst  nature's  order  has  never  been 
found  to  fail,  then  I  ought  to  i-eject  a  miracle,  even  if  I  should  see  it  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  if  all  my  senses  should  attest  it;  for  all  my  senses  have  sometimes  given 
false  reports  whilst  nature  has  never  gone  astray ;  and,  therefore,  be  the  circum- 
stances ever  so  decisive  or  inconsistent  with  deception,  still  I  must  not  believe  what 
I  see,  and  hear,  and  touch  ;  what  my  senses,  exercised  according  to  the  most  deli- 
berate judgment,  declare  to  be  true.  All  this  the  argument  requires,  and  it  proves 
too  much ;  for  disbelief  in  the  case  supposed  is  out  of  our  power,  and  is  instinc- 
tively pronounced- absurd  ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  would  subvert  that  very  order  of 
nature  on  which  the  argument  rests  ;  for  this  order  of  nature  is  learned  only  by  the 
exercise  of  my  senses  and  judgment,  and  if  these  fail  me  in  the  most  unexception- 
able circumstances,  then  their  testimony  to  nature  is  of  little  worth."  ^ 

V.  Refutation  of  the  objection,  that  the  evidence  for  the  credibility 
of  miracles  decreases  with  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  is  further  objected  by  the  disciples  of  Mi*.  Hume,  that  "  what- 
ever may  be  conceded  to  those  who  received  miracles  as  true  from 
the  testimony  of  concurrent  witnesses,  those  who  live  a  thousand 
years  after  the  event  can  have  no  reason  to  believe  it ;  and  that  if  we 
admit  that  concurrent  testimony  may  augment,  still  successive  tes- 
timony diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  to  command  no  assent  after 
a  few  centuries  at  most." 

Answer.  —  This  objection  is  specious,  but  very  far  from  being  correct.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  denied  "that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  credibility  vanishes  with  time; 
but  no  testimony  is  really  in  the  nature  of  things  rendered  less  credible  by  any 
other  cause  than  the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions  which  first  made  it 
rationally  credible.  A  testimony  continues  equally  credible  so  long  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted with  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  prociu'ed  it  a  certain 
degree  of  creilit  amongst  men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  condi- 
tions. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  persons  who  transmit  the  testimony  are  able, 
honest,  and  diligent  in  all  the  requisite  inquiries  as  to  what  they  transmit,  and  how 
should  the  credibility  due  to  their  testimony  be  weakened  but  by  the  omission  of 
circumstances  ?  whicli  omission  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis.  No  calculation  of 
the  decrease  of  the  credibility  of  testimony,  in  which  a  man  bears  witness  respect- 
ing realities,  and  not  the  fictions  of  his  own  brain,  can  ever  proceed  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  the  witnesses  ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  far  as  the  credibility  of  any  matter  of  fact  depends  upon  pure  testimony, 
those  who  live  at  the  remotest  distance  of  time  may  have  the  same  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  it,  as  those  persons  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time  in  which  the  thing  was 
said  to  be  done,  that  identical  time  being  of  course  excluded. 

"In  what  possible  manner,  for  example,  can  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe 
the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels  be  less  than  that  on  which  those  facts  were  accre- 
dited by  Christians  in  the  second  or  third  centuries?  They  possessed  the  standard 
writings  of  the  evangelists  ;  so  do  we  :  what  those  books  then  contained,  they  now 
contain  ;  and  the  invention  of  printing  seems  likely,  under  the  care  of  Providence, 
to  preserve  them  genuine  to  the  end  of  time.  This  admirable  invention  has  so  far 
secured  all  considerable  monuments  of  anti(juity,  that  no  ordinary  calamities  of 
wars,  dissolutions  of  governments,  &c.  can  destroy  any  material  evidence  now  in 
existence,  or  render  it  less  probable  to  those  who  shall  live  in  a  thousand  rears' 
time,  than  it  is  to  us.  With  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  Christian  religion,  indeed, 
it  is  notorious  that  our  evidence  in  favour  of  them  has  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing since  the  era  of  printing,  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  the  restoration  of 
letters ;  and,  as  even  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced  fresh  evi- 
dence, there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  \\\\\  continue  to  increase.  Indeed,  it  is  luily 
with  regard  to  the  facts  related  In  the  Bible,  that  men  ever  talk  of  the  dally  dimi- 
nution of  credibility.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in  relation  to  the 
actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Ponipey,  or  Ca?sar  ?      IIow  many  fewer  of  the 

'  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Kevcalcd  Religion,  p.  20. 
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events  recorded  by  riutarcli,  or  Polybius,  or  Livj,  are  believed  now  (on  account 
of  a  diminution  of  evidence),  than  were  believed  by  Mr.  Addison,  or  Lord  Claren- 
don, or  Geoffrey  Chaucer  ?  It  might  be  contended  with  some  show  of  probabilitj-, 
that  we  know  more  of  those  ancients  than  the  persons  now  mentioned ;  but  that  is 
widely  different  from  accrediting  less.  ^Ve  never  hear  persons  wishing  thev  had 
lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  better  proofs  that  Cyrus  was  the  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  that  Darius  was  beaten  in  several  battles  by  Alexander,  that 
Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  that  Hannibal  was  entirely  routed  by  Scijiio,  or  Pompey 
by  Julius  Ca?sar  :  though  we  sometimes  find  men  of  ardent  and  enterprising  minds 
exclaiming  —  '  O  that  I  had  lived  and  been  present  when  such  and  such  splendid 
events  occurred :  how  lively  an  interest  should  I  have  taken  in  such  scenes,  how 
much  concern  in  their  termination!'  And,  indeed,  it  is  the  frequent  hearing  of 
like  exclamations  that  causes  men  to  confound  weight  of  testimony  with  warmth  or 
tlepth  of  feeling  ;  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  essential  difference  between  real  evidence, 
or  the  true  basis  for  belief  of  history,  and  the  sensible  impression  or  influence  which 
such  history  may  make  upon  the  mind.  AVe  believe  as  firmly  that  Lucretius  killed 
himself  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever,  as  that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  wrongs  she  had  received  from  Tarquin's  son  ;  yet  we  feel  a  much  more  lively 
interest  In  the  latter  event  than  in  the  former.  The  fate  of  Carthage,  or  the  result 
of  the  contest  between  Anthony  and  Octavius  respecting  the  empire  of  the  world, - 
would  doubtless  be  much  more  deeply  felt,  and  much  more  warmly  conversed 
about,  within  two  centuries  of  the  circumstances,  than  they  ever  are  now ;  yet 
those  who  then  conversed  about  them  had  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  their 
occurrence  as  we  have ;  that  is,  just  none  at  all.  And  the  like  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  circumstances  recorded  in  authentic  history.  So  that,  having 
established  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Scripture  on  evidence 
far  superior  to  that  on  which  other  historic  books  are  received,  it  is  the  most 
idle  and  ridiculous  thing  imaginable,  to  affect  to  disbelieve  any  of  the  facts  therein 
recorded  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  they  occurred." ' 

Thus,  the  historical  evidences  for  the  genuineness,  truth,  and 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  are  so  far  from  growing  less  and 
less  by  the  lapse  of  ages  (as  some  antagonists  of  revelation  have 
insinuated),  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  progressively  increasing 
■with  increasing  years ;  for  so  many  new  evidences  and  coincidences 
have  Leen  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  histories, 
as  abundantly  to  make  up  for  any  eviclences  that  may  have  been  lost 
in  former  ages ;  and,  as  this  improvement  of  the  historical  evidences 
is  progressively  increasing,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  daily  become  more  and  more  irresistible  to  all  candid  and  serious 
inquirers.^ 

VI.  But,  however  satisfactory  the  preceding  general  and  abstract 
evidences  may  be,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  defence  of  miracles 
against  the  objections  of  infidels  wholly  upon  them.  The  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  Bible  are  accompanied  by  such  evidences  as  it  will  be 
found  difficult  to  adduce  in  support  of  any  other  historic  fact,  and 
Buch  ai3  cannot  be  brouglit  to  substantiate  any  pretended  fact  what- 
ever. 

Since,  as  we  already  have  had  occasion  to  observe  ^  the  proper 
effect  of  a  miracle  is  clearly  to  mark  the  divine  interposition ;   it  must 

'  Dr.  O.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Evidences,  &c.  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  i. 
pp.  196.  199.     On  this  subject  sec  Mr.  Benson's  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1820,  pp.  78 — 98. 

■■^  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  ar^unient  (which  is  here  necessarily  treated 
with  brevity)  fully  discussed,  is  referred  to  the  Hulsean  Trizc  Essay,  fur  1831,  by  the  Kcv. 
Gcorf^e  I^angsliuw,  li.  A.  (Cambridge,  1832.  8vo.),  entitled  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Kcli<;ion  arc  not  weakened  by  Time." 
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therefore  have  characters  proper  to  indicate  such  interposition ;  and 
these  CRITERIA  are  six  in  number. 

1.  It  is  required,  then,  in  the  fii'st  place,  that  a  fact  or  event,  which 
is  stated  to  be  miraculous,  should  have  an  important  end,  worthy  of 
its  author. 

2.  It  must  be  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed. 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  (that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses)  and  easy  to 
be  observed;  in  other  words,  the  fact  or  event  must  be  such  that 
the  senses  of  mankind  can  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  it. 

4.  It  must  be  independent  of  second  causes. 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some  out- 
ward actions  must  be  constantly  performed  in  memory  of  the  fact 
thus  publicly  wrought. 

G.  And  such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and  ob- 
servances be  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took 
place,  and  afterwards  be  continued  Avithout  interruption.' 

1.  The  first  character  of  a  miracle  is,  an  important  end,  and 
WORTHY  OF  its  AUTHOR,  For  what  probability  is  there,  that  the 
Almighty  should  specially  interpose,  and  suspend  the  laws  by  which 
lie  governs  this  world,  without  any  necessity,  for  a  frivolous  reason, 
inconsistent  with  his  Avisdom,  and  unworthy  of  his  greatness?  Eveiy 
miracle,  then,  must  have  a  usefid  end,  and  one  to  which  second 
causes  are  inadequate ;  —  as,  to  authorise  a  prophet,  or  to  establish  a 
revelation.  An  end  so  wise  and  so  benevolent  is  well  worthy  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

This  character  of  a  true  miracle  is  found  in  all  the  miracles  recorded  as  being 
performed  by  ISIoses  and  Jesus  Christ.  None  of  them  are  represented  as  having 
been  wrought  on  trivial  occasions.  The  writers  who  mention  them  were  eve- 
witnesses  of  the  facts,  which  facts  they  affirm  to  have  been  performed  publicly,  in 
attestation  of  the  truth  of  their  respective  dispensations.  They  are  indeed  so  in- 
corporated with  these  dispensations,  that  the  miracles  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
doctrines  ;  and  if  the  miracles  were  not  really  performed  the  doctrines  cannot  be 
true.  Further,  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus  Christ  were  wrought  in  suj)))ort 
of  revelations,  which  opposed  all  the  religious  systems,  prejudices,  and  superstitions 
of  the  age.  This  circumstance  alone  sets  them,  in  point  of  authority,  infinitely 
above  the  pagan  prodigies  recorded  by  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  the  pretended 
miracles  of  the  roinish  church  ;  many  of  which  may  be  shown  to  be  mere  natural 
events,  while  others  ai'e  represented  as  having  been  performed  in  secret,  on  the 
most  trivial  occasions,  and  long  before  the  time  of  tlie  writers  by  whom  they  are 
related ;  and  such  of  them  as  at  first  view  appear  to  be  best  attested,  are  evi- 
dently tricks  contrived  for  interested  purposes,  to  tlatter  power,  or  to  jn'Omote  the 
prevailing  superstitions,  and  the  erroneous  doctrines  which  that  church  has  im- 
posed upon  her  members,  as  articles  of  faith,  that  must  be  believed  on  pain  of 
damnation, 

2.  A  second  criterion  of  a  miracle  is,  that  it  be  instantaneously 

AND  PUBLICLY  PERFORMED,  AND  BEFORE  CREDIBLE  WITNESSES. — 

A  business,  huddled  up  in  a  cloister  before  a  few  interested  monks,  is 
not  properly  attested.  But  wlien  an  action  is  performed  before  the 
public  eye,  as  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  those  of  Christ  were,  or 

'  These  criteria  for  judging  of  miracles,  witli  their  illustrations,  arc  chiefly  abridged  from 
]\Ir.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  ^Ictliod  with  the  Deists,  and  rrofessor  Claparedc's  "  Consi- 
derations upon  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,"  in  answer  to  Kousseau,  translated  and  pub- 
li.->lied  in  8vo.    London,  1758. 
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before  witnesses  who  have  totally  exculpated  themselves  of  having 
any  end  but  that  of  truth,  we  have  all  the  attestation  we  can  reason- 
ably desire. 

(1.)  It  must  be  instantaneously  performed. 

A  miracle  does  not  present  the  shades  and  gradations  observable  in  nature. 
Nature  proceeds  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  is  gi'adual  and  progressive  in  its  opera- 
tions ;  does  not  create,  but  unfolds  ;  nouri  jhes,  and  causes  to  sprout  and  grow  ;  sets 
to  work  second  causes,  which  act  only  by  little  and  little,  and  do  not  produce  their 
effect  until  the  end  of  a  certain  period.  From  this  rule  the  divine  agency  is  en- 
tirely free.     God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

(2.)  Further,  publicity  or  notoriety  is  requisite. 

Not  that  a  miracle  performed  in  the  sight  of  a  few  witnesses  is  the  less  a  miracle 
on  that  account.  It  is  enough  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spectators 
•worthy  of  credit.  The  notoriety  of  this  or  that  particular  miracle  may  be  more  or 
less  restrained  by  circumstances;  and  we  cannot  reject  a  miracle,  properly  esta- 
blisheil,  under  the  pretence  that  it  has  not  had  all  the  notoriety  which  we  might 
have  imagined  to  be  necessary.  How  great  soever  may  be  the  number  of  witnesses, 
we  can  always  conceive  a  greater.  But  there  is  a  degree  of  notoriety  which  satis- 
fies reason  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  testimonial  proof  could  never  be  complete. 

To  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  it  has  been  objected,  that  Jesus 
enjoined  secrecy  on  some  of  the  persons  on  whom  he  had  wrought 
miraculous  cures,  and  hence  it  has  been  insinuated  that  they  could 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

Akswek.  —  A  little  attention  wiil  show  that  this  objection  is  unfounded.  "  Dis- 
tinguish the  times,  and  the  Scriptures  will  agree."  ^  This  observation  is  of  parti- 
cular importance  in  showing  that  the  contradictions,  which  the  opposers  of  re- 
velation have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  relations  of  Christ's  miracles,  are  utterly 
unfounded ;  and  also  in  showing  the  reason  why  he  commanded  some  of  the  persons 
whom  he  had  healed  not  to  divulge  their  miraculous  cures  to  any  man,  while  he 
performed  others  with  the  greatest  publicity. 

Jesus  Christ,  having  delighted  and  instructed  the  multitude  with  his  discourses, 
the  fame  of  them,  and  of  his  mighty  works,  so  struck  the  people,  that  the  crowd 
which  assembled  around  him  increased  every  day.  In  the  universal  expectation  of 
the  Messiah  which  then  prevailed,  there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  the  Jews,  under  the 
impulse  of  blind  but  ardent  zeal,  should  have  declared  him  their  king,  or  lest  some 
seditious  spirit  should  take  advantage  of  their  favourable  disposition  towards  him, 
to  create  some  disturbance  among  that  people.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  the 
Gospel,  which  informs  us  that  the  Jews  had  laid  a  scheme  lo  take  him  away  by  force, 
and  make  him  a  king.  (John  vi.  15.)  But  Jesus  did  not  choose  to  give  umbrage  to 
the  Roman  government.  Though  he  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  be  so  as  a  rebel  to  Cjesar.  That  fine  testimony  was  to  be  borne 
to  his  innocence,  —  I  Jind  no  fault  in  this  man.  (Lidce  xxiii.  4.)  Determined  to 
seal  with  his  blood  the  truth  of  his  religion,  he  first  proved  his  divine  mission,  mul- 
tiplied the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  gave  them 
instructions,  and  destroyed  the  prepossession  that  the  Jlessiah  was  to  be  a  tem- 
poral king,  surrounded  with  the  pomp  of  worldly  grandeur.  But  all  this  was  not 
the  work  of  a  few  days.  A  rapid  instruction,  joined  to  a  multitude  of  miracles 
crowded  into  a  short  space  of  time,  would  not  have  left  traces  deep  enough  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Infinite  Wisdom,  therefore,  permitted  not  our  Saviour  to  kindle 
the  hatred  of  his  enemies  too  soon,  nor  to  deliver  himself  into  their  hands  before 
his  hour  was  come.  lie  was  in  the  mean  time  to  work  miracles,  and  to  give  them 
the  necessary  authenticity  ;  but  their  greater  or  less  notoriety  depended  upon 
times,  places,  and  persons.  By  making  these  distinctions,  we  shall  discern  in  our 
Divine  Saviour  a  wisdom  as  constant  in  its  aim,  as  admirable  in  the  appropriation 
of  means  to  the  variety  of  circumstances.     He  acted  less  openly  in  Judaea:  Jeru- 

'  Distinfuite  tempora,  ct  concordabunt  Scripture.  Augustiu.  do  Verb.  Domini, 
scrm.  16. 
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salem  especially  required  from  him  great  circumspection.  He  was  there  under  (he 
eye  of  Pilate,  the  sanhedrin,  and  the  priests ;  and  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to 
follow  him  might  have  readily  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  to  accuse  him  as 
seditious.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John  we  learn,  that  .Testis 
retired  into  Galilee^  not  choosing  to  remain  in  Judea,  because  that  the  Jews  sought  to 
kill  him.  (John  vii.  1.)  Out  of  Judea  he  was  more  at  liberty.  We  must  not  there- 
fore wonder  at  his  saying  to  the  demoniac  of  Gadara,  Return  to  thine  oivn  house,  and 
show  how  great  things  God  hath  done  unto  thee.  (Luke  viii.  39.)  Gadara  was  a  city 
where  there  were  many  heathens :  a  disturbance  among  the  people  there  was  not  so 
much  to  be  feared.  Jesus  acted  also  more  openly  in  Galilee.  We  read  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Matthew,  that  he  there  performed  miracles  in  a  very  public 
manner.  Such  was  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  ;  and  yet,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  taking  him  away  to  make  him  a 
king,  he  retired  to  a  mountain.  (John  vi.  13.)  He  had  regard  therefore  to  the 
different  disposition  of  men's  minds.  This  was  sometimes  so  favourable  to  him, 
that,  choosing  to  distribute  into  different  places  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  he  pre- 
scribed silence  to  those  whom  he  cured ;  that  he  might  not  be  too  long  detained  in 
the  same  place  by  the  multitude,  who,  being  informed  of  a  new  miracle,  would  have 
importuned  him  without  ceasing.  Thus,  when  he  had  raised  up  Jairus's  daughter, 
he  forbad  the  parents  to  publish  it. 

That  our  Lord  chose  to  distribute  equally  the  light  of  his  doctrine  is  evident  from 
the  Gospel.  We  learn  (Mark  i.  38.,  Luke  iv.  43.)  that  when  he  had  wrought 
several  miracles  in  Capernaum,  he  said,  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may 
preach  there  also;  for  therefore  came  I  forth.  The  people  staying  him,  that  he  should 
not  depart  from  them,  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  other 
cities  also. 

But  this  distinction  of  times  will  furnish  us  with  the  mo»t  light  in  perusing  the 
narrative  of  our  Saviours  miracles.  At  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry  Jesus 
Christ  used  the  utmost  caution,  not  choosing  to  be  detained  at  the  commencement 
of  his  course.  It  was  at  the  entrance  upon  his  ministry  that  he  healed  the  leper 
spoken  of  in  INIark  i.  40 — 45.  Accordingly,  the  evangelist  adds,  that  he  recom- 
mended to  the  leper  to  keep  silence  respecting  his  cure.  (ver.  44.)  Presently  after, 
he  performed  his  miracles  more  openly  ;  but  took  the  wise  precaution  of  qualifying 
their  splendour.  It  was  with  this  view  that  he  declared  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.  Luke  informs  us  that  the  people  were  amazed  at  the  mighty  power  of 
God.  But  while  they  wondered  at  all  things  which  Jesus  did,  he  said  to  his  disci- 
ples. Let  these  sayings  sink  dawn  into  your  ears;  for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  men.  (Luke  ix.  44.)  The  further  he  advanced  in  his 
course,  the  more  eclat  and  notoriety  did  he  give  to  bis  miracles.  On  the  approach 
of  his  la^t  passover,  he  hesitated  not  to  celebrate  it  at  Bethany,  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  sight  of  bis  enemies.  AVe  learn  from  Matthew  (xxi.  14.  with  John  xii.  37.),  that 
the  blind  and  the  lame  came  unto  him  in  the  temple,  and  that  he  cured  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chief  priests.  AVhen  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  his  religion,  the 
reserve  which  he  had  formerly  used  was  no  longer  necessary ;  it  would  have  shown 
more  weakness  than  prudence. 

The  i^receding  remarks  will  serve  to  remove  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions arising  from  the  different  degrees  of  notoriety  which  Jesus 
Christ  gave  to  his  miracles.  As  he  read  men's  hearts,  the  different 
dispositions  which  he  there  discovered  led  him  to  diversify  his  mea- 
sures. He  tempered  the  splendour  of  his  miracles,  when  any  event 
might  result  from  that  splendour  injurious  to  his  religion.  The 
infinite  Wisdom  which  enlightened  him,  discovered  to  him,  in  this 
respect,  combinations  which  would  have  escaped  a  mortal  sight. 
When,  therefore,  he  appears  to  vary  his  process,  it  is  not  that  he 
clianges  his  plan,  but  he  avoids  the  obstacles  which  might  injure  it.' 

3.  A  miracle  must,  in  the  third  place,  be  sensible  and  easy  to 

•  Claparcile's  Considerations  upon  the  iliracles  of  the  Gospel,  in  answer  to  Rousseau, 
part.  i.  c.  7. 
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BE  observed;  in  other  words,  the  facts  purporting  to  be  mira- 
culous must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of  mankind  can 
certainly  perceive  that  both  the  event  is  real,  and  its  origin  super- 
natural.' 

It  must  turn  upon  laws  which  ai-e  generally  known,  and  not  upon  such  as 
are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  known  ;  nor  upon  subjects  too  remote  from  us,  or  which 
require  the  experienced  eye  of  an  observer  in  order  to  be  ])erceived.  A  superna- 
tural motion  in  the  ring  or  satellites  of  Saturn  could  not  therefore  be  a  miracle 
for  the  generality  of  the  earth's  inhabitants ;  it  would  at  most  be  only  so  to  astro- 
nomers. A  miracle,  being  calculated  to  establish  the  divine  interposition,  ought  to 
be  more  within  the  reach  of  men  :  signs  from  earth,  therefore,  will  be  preferable  to 
si'THS  from  heaven. — If  a  man  display  a  phial  full  of  blood,  which  sometimes  coxxgeaXs 
and  sometimes  liquefies,  he  has  no  right  to  our  credit,  unless  he  submit  his  phial  to 
the  examination  of  our  senses.  But  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  turned  into 
blood;  when  millions  are  fed  with  manna;  when  a  man  is  raised  from  the  dead ; 
•when  four  or  five  thousand  people  are  fed  by  a  pittance  :  — in  such  cases  there  can 
be  no  deception;  our  senses,  which  are  the  only  comjjetent  judges,  have  the  means 
of  judging. 

4.  A  miracle  ought  to  be  iNDErENDENT  of  second  causes,  or 
performed  Avithout  any  natural  instrument. 

If  any  external  action  or  foreign  circumstances  acccmpavy  it  (as  was  commonly 
the  case),  this  action  or  circumstance  has  no  natural  connection  with  the  effect  pro- 
duced. This  it  is  which  particularly  distinguishes  miracles  from  natural  events. 
The  latter  have  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  cause  is  proportionate  to  the  effects 
which  result  from  it.  Thus  every  body  which  is  in  motion  moves  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  impels  it.  Cut  the  immediate  special  interposition  of  God  excludes 
that  of  physical  agents  ;  in  every  miracle,  the  proportion  between  causes  and  effects 
no  lon<rer  subsists.  ^Medicine  has  remedies  proper  for  curing  diseases  :  these  reme- 
dies bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  malady  which  they  are  to  remove 
or  destroy ;  but  no  such  relation  is  discoverable  In  miracles.  It  is  by  natural 
means  that  the  understanding  is  enlightened  and  instructed  in  those  things  of  which 
it  was  previously  ignorant.  I  speak  a  language  that  is  foreij^n  to  me ;  I  devoted 
lime  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  employed  the  assistance  of  a  master  : 
but  if,  independently  of  such  aids,  my  mind  be  instantaneously  enriched  with  all 
the  words  of  a  language  before  unknown  to  me,  the  effect  has  not  its  cause  in 
nature.  The  event  is  supernatural.  The  application  of  this  remark  to  the  apostles, 
at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  too  obvious  to  be  Insisted  upon. 

It  has  been  ob.jected  to  this  criterion  of  a  miracle,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  in  three  of  his  miracles,  made  use  of  an  external  api)lication  ; 
which,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  cure,  looks  like  the  application  of 
some  hidden  means  of  art.  If  it  were  unnecessary,  such  process  is 
arraigned  as  being  improper  in  the  mode,  and  even  ridiculous. 

'  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  "  necessary  to  a  miracle:  —  that 
tlicre  should  be  a  supernatural  ctTcet  wrouj,'}it,  and  that  this  effect  be  evident  to  sense,  so 
that,  though  a  supernatural  effect  be  \vTought,  yet  if  it  Ik;  not  evident  to  sense,  it  is,  to  all 
tlic  ends  and  purposes  of  a  miracle,  as  if  it  were  not,  and  can  be  no  testimony  or  proof  of 
any  thing,  because  it  stands  in  need  of  a)iother  miracle  to  give  testimony  to  it,  and  to 
prove  that  it  was  wrought.  And  neither  in  Scripture,  nor  in  profane  authors,  nor  in 
common  use  of  speech,  is  any  thing  called  a  miracle,  but  what  fiills  under  the  notice  of 
our  senses ;  a  miracle  being  nothing  else  but  a  supernatural  effect  evident  to  sense,  the 
great  end  and  design  whereof  is  to  be  a  sensible  proof  and  conviction  to  us  of  something 
that  we  do  not  see.  For  want  of  this,  transubslantiation  is  no  miracle;  a  sign  or  miracle 
is  always  a  thing  sensible,  otherwise  it  could  be  no  sign  Now,  that  such  a  change  as  is 
pretended  in  transubslantiation  should  really  be  wrought,  and  yet  there  should  be  no  sign 
of  it,  is  a  thing  very  wondcrtul;  but  not  to  sense,  for  our  senses  perceive  no  change.  And 
that  a  tiling  should  remain  to  all  appearance  just  as  it  was,  hath  nothing  at  all  of  wonder 
in  it.  Wc  wonder,  indeed,  when  we  sec  a  strange  thing  done,  but  no  man  wonders  when 
he  sees  nothing  done."     tJermons,  vol.  ii.  i».  440.  8vo.  London,  1820, 
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Answer. — The  three  miracles  in  question  are  those  of  the  man  who  had  been 
born  blind  (John  ix.  1 — 7.),  the  blind  man  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii. 
23 — 26.),  and  the  deaf  man  near  the  sea  of  Galilee.  (Mark  vii.  .S2 — 37.)  In  tlie 
first  of  these,  "  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay,  and  commanded  him  to  go  and  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam ;  the  man  went  thither,  and  washed,  and  returned  seeing."  In  the 
second  case,  "he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  town,  and 
when  he  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if  he  saw 
aught  ?  and  he  looked  up,  and  said,  I  see  men  as  trees  walking.  After  that  he  put 
his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up,  and  he  was  restored,  and  he 
saw  every  man  clearly  ;  and  he  sent  him  away  to  his  own  house,  saying,  Neither  go 
into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town."  Nearly  similar  was  our  Saviour's 
treatment  of  the  deaf  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  into  whose  ears  he 
put  his  fingers,  and  "  spit  and  touched  his  tongue  ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he 
sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  —  Be  opened  I  and  straightway  liis 
ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain." 

"  These  three  are  the  only  instances  where  a  deliberate  external  application  is  re- 
lated to  have  been  used,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  reason  for  using  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  and  the  same,  namely,  to  convey  to  the  individuals,  on  xvhom  the  miracles  ivei-e 
performed,  a  clear  assurance  that  Jesus  ivas  the  person  at  ivhose  command,  and  by 
ivhose  agency,  the  acre  teas  wrought,  and  to  enable  them  to  state  to  others  the  grounds 
of  this  assurance  fully  and  circumstantially.  For  this  purpose  our  Saviour  used  such 
a  mode  of  application  as  was  best  calculated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  senses 
these  men  possessed,  unimpaired,  antecedent  to  the  miracle,  and  such  as  led  them 
to  observe  that  he  was  about  to  interpose,  in  order  to  perfect  those  organs  which 
were  defective.  A  little  attention  will  show  that  every  circumstance  in  the  different 
modes  of  application  had  this  tendency. 

"  A  blind  man  can  know  another  only  by  the  voice  or  the  touch.  The  blind  man 
near  Bethsaida  our  Lord  led  out  of  the  town  remote  from  the  crowd,  that  he  might 
be  sure  of  the  person  who  spoke  to  or  touched  him  ;  he  then  spat  on  his  eyes,  and 
laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  restored  him  to  sight,  though  imperfectly,  —  after  that, 
he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly.  What  possible  mode 
could  give  him  a  more  full  assurance  that  the  cure  was  wrought  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  an  external  agent,  and  that  Jesus  was  that  agent  ?  The  deaf  man  could 
judge  of  the  intentions  of  another  only  by  seeing  what  he  does  ;  him  therefore  our 
Lord  took  aside  from  the  multitude,  that  he  might  fix  and  confine  his  attention  to 
himself,  and  then  he  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  touched  his  tongue,  thus  sig- 
nifying to  him  that  he  intended  to  produce  some  change  in  these  organs ;  he  then 
looked  up  to  heaven,  at  the  same  time  speaking,  to  signify  that  the  change  would 
proceed  from  a  divine  power,  exercised  at  his  interposition. 

"  The  very  same  purpose  was  equally  answered  by  our  Lord's  application  to  the 
eyes  of  the  man  born  blind ;  it  assured  him  that  the  person  who  came  close  to  him, 
and  spoke  to  him,  and  anointed  his  eyes,  was  the  sole  agent,  by  whose  interposition 
the  cure  was  wrought.  Immediately,  on  approaching  our  Saviour,  after  receiving 
his  sight,  he  must  have  recognised  him  by  his  voice.  Had  the  grounds  of  his  assur- 
ance been  less  full  and  circumstantial,  he  never  could  have  so  unanswerably  silenced 
the  objections,  and  replied  to  the  captious  queries  of  the  Pharisees,  —  What  did  he 
do  to  thee  ?  how  opened  he  thine  eyes  f  —  He  answered,  and  said,  A  man  that  is  called 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me,  Go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  wash  ;  and  I  went  and  tvashed,  and  I  received  sight. 

"  We  may  be  confirmed  in  believing  this  to  have  been  the  design  of  these  ex- 
ternal applications,  by  observing,  that  they  were  used  in  no  instance  except  those 
of  blindness  and  deafness,  when  a  defect  of  the  senses  rendered  them  necessary  to 
convey  sucli  assurance  of  Jesus  having  been  the  author  of  the  miracle.  And  still 
more,  by  observing  that  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  three  men  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  our  Saviour's  power  and  character.  The  man  born  blind, 
he  healed  without  any  solicitation.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  and  the  deaf  man, 
do  not  appear  to  have  come  of  themselves,  they  were  brought  by  their  friends ; 
more  precaution  was  therefore  necessary  to  call  their  attention  to  the  j)erson  by 
whom  the  miracle  was  wrought,  and  give  them  full  evidence  that  it  was  his  sole 
work.  When  the  two  blind  men  at  Capernaum,  and  two  others  near  Jericho,  ap- 
plied to  our  Saviour  to  be  healed,  it  was  with  a  declared  previous  conviction  of  his 
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divine  power  that  they  followed  him,  crying,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Here,  therefore,  a  less  remarkable  external  application  was  sufficient ;  as  they  pro- 
fessed their  belief,  Jesus  only  required  that  this  profession  should  be  sincere,  Be- 
Ijeve  ye,  said  he,  that  I  have  the  power  to  do  this  ?  and  they  said.  Yea,  Lord :  then  he 
touched  their  eyes,  saying.  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you ;  and  their  eyes  were 
opened. 

"  If  these  remarks  are  just,  they  exhibit  one  of  those  numberless  cases,  where 
incidents  apparently  minute  and  objectionable,  when  well  considered,  display  the 
miraculous  nature  of  the  facts,  and  the  admirable  propriety  of  our  Lord's  conduct 
in  every  circumstance ;  and  every  such  instance  confirms  strongly  the  conclusion, 
that  our  Lord's  miracles  were  not  delusive  visions,  or  the  extravagances  of  a  wild 
and  senseless  fanatic,  but  plain  proofs  of  a  divine  power,  exhibited  with  the  sobriety 
and  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character."  ^ 

5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but  some 
outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  performed,  in 

memory  OF  THE  FACTS  THUS  PUBLICLY  WROUGHT. 

6.  Such  monu:ments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  actions  and 
observances    instituted    at    the   very   time   avhen   those 

events  TOOK  PLACE,  AND  BE  AFTERWARDS  CONTINUED  WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTION. 

These  two  rules  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any  facts  should  be  im- 
posed upon  the  credulity  of  after-ages,  when  the  generation  asserted  to  have 
witnessed  them  had  expired  ;  for,  whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not 
only  monuments  are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and  observances 
had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate  them  by  the  nation  appealed  to, 
ever  since  they  had  taken  place,  the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no 
such  monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  individual,  who  could 
not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observances  had  been  used  by  them  to  com- 
memorate such  events. 

VII.  Let  us  now  apply  the  critena,  thus  stated  and  explained,  to 
the  ILLUSTRATION  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the  Sacred 
AVritiugs. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  Mosaic  IMiracles  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch :  — 

The  plagues  in  Egypt  xvere  ivitnessed  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
felt  by  all  the  Egyptians.  —  At  the  Red  Sea  the  Israelites  passed  through,  and  be- 
held the  whole  host  of  Pharaoh  perish.  —  During  forty  years  were  the  children  of 
Israel  sustained  with  food  from  heaven.  Sometimes  they  were  supplied  with  water 
from  the  flinty  rock  ;  and  throughout  their  journeys  they  beheld  the  cloud  of  the 
Lord  on  the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  the  fire  by  night.  (Exod.  xl.  38.)  —  At  the 
passage  over  the  Jordan  '■'■the  waters  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap;  and  all  the 
Israelites  passed  over  on  dry  ground  in  the  midst  of  Jordany  (Josh.  iii.  16,  17.)  To 
each  of  the  miracles  here  briefly  enumerated,  all  the  criteria  above  stated  will  be 
found  to  apply. 

[i.]  The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen  by  Jehovah  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  the  miracles  performed  in 
their  behalf  were  unquestionably  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  Here  we  have 
the  FIRST  mark. 

[ii.]  The  miracles  in  question,  though  some  of  them  (as  the  plagues  in  Egypt) 
were  announced  before  tliey  were  actually  performed,  did  actually  and  really  take 
I)liice  in  Egypt,  and  wei'e  removed  only  at  the  command  of  Closes,  while  the  land 
of  (ioshen  (in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt)  was  exempted  from  their  operation. 
Here  we  have- our  SECOND,  THIRD,  and  fourth  marks  most  fully  established ;  for 
all  the  miracles  above  mentioned  were  recorded  by  Moses  at  or  about  the  time 

'  Dr.  Graves's  "  Essay  on  the  Character  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  designed  to 
prove  that  they  wtrc  not  Entliusiasts,"  pp,  287,  288. 
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when  they  actually  took  place  :  moreover,  he  recapitulated  the  miracles  which  he 
had  wrought  in  Kgypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  appealed  to  those  who  were  pre- 
sent for  the  truth  of  them  ;  which  no  wise  man  would  have  done,  if  he  could  have 
been  confuted. 

[iii.]  Further,  all  these  miracles  were  witnessed  by  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
persons,  who  remained  collected  in  one  camp  for  forty  years ;  an  assembly  so  great, 
probably,  never  before  or  since  remained  collected  in  one  body  for  so  long  a  period. 
if,  then,  this  whole  nation  had  not  been  entirely  without  eyes  and  ears,  if  they  were 
not  bereft  of  reason  and  sense,  it  was  impossible,  at  the  time  these  facts  were  said 
to  have  taken  place,  that  they  could  have  been  persuaded  of  their  existence,  had 
they  not  been  real. 

[iv.]  Once  more,  to  commemorate  the  protection  of  the  Israelites,  when  all  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  destroyed,  and  their  deliverance  from  bondage, 
which  was  its  immediate  consequence,  Moses  changed  the  beginning  of  their  year  to 
the  month  when  this  event  happened,  and  instituted  the  feast  of  the  passover.  To 
this  was  added  the  solemn  consecration  of  the  fii'st-born  of  man  and  beast  to  the 
Lord,  with  the  following  remarkable  charge  annexed:  —  '■'■And  it  shall  be  ivhen  thy 
children  ask  thee  in  time  to  come^  saying,  '  What  is  this? '  thou  shall  say  to  them,  '  B^ 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of  bondage  :  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh  icoidd  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew  all  the  first- 
horn  in  the  land  of  Egi/pt,  both  the  first-born  of  inan  and  the  first-born  of  beast,  — 
Therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix^''''  &c.  (Exod.  xiii.  J 4. 
16.)  All  these  things  have  been  observed  ever  since,  and  establish  the  truth  of 
the  narration  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  In  further  commemoration  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart ;  and,  besides 
the  passover,  the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  instituted,  to  perpetuate  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites,  and  their  journeying  in  the  Desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  40.  ct.  seq.)  ;  as 
the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  appointed  fifty  days  after  the  passover  (Deut.  xxvi.  5 — 
10.),  in  memory  of  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  which 
took  place  fifty  days  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  In  all  these  instances  we 
have  our  fifth  and  sixth  criteria  most  clearly  and  decisively  established. 

[v.]  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  miraculous  supply  of  the 
Israelites  with  food,  the  memory  of  which  was  perpetuated  by  the  pot  of  manna ; 
and  to  the  twelve  stones  which  were  taken  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  at  the  time 
of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  and  were  set  up  by 
Joshua  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  to  them  for  ever.  How  irresistible  is  the  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Leslie  on  this  last  monument !  "  To  form  our  argument,"  says  he,  "let 
us  suppose  that  there  never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan  ;  that 
the  stones  at  Gilgal  were  set  up  upon  some  other  occasion  ;  and  that  some  designing 
man  in  an  after  age  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  affirmed  that  it  was  written  at  the 
time  of  that  imaginary  event  by  Joshua  himself,  and  adduced  this  pile  of  stones  as 
a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  it;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  'We  know  this 
pile  very  well  :  but  we  never  before  heard  of  this  reason  for  it,  nor  of  this  book  of 
Joshua ;  where  has  it  lain  concealed  all  this  while,  and  where  and  how  came  you, 
after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Besides,  this  book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over 
Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught  our  children  from  age  to  age,  and  therefore  that 
they  were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  this  particular  monument,  as 
a  memorial  of  it ;  but  we  were  never  taught  it  when  we  were  children,  nor  did  we 
ever  teach  our  children  any  such  thing ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  such  an  emphatic  ordinance  should  have  been  forgotten,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  so  remarkable  a  pile  set  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  perjietuating  its 
remembrance.'  And  if,  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked  monument, 
a  fictitious  reason  cannot  be  imposed;  how  much  more  is  it  impossible  to  impose 
upon  us  in  actions  and  observances  which  we  celebrate  in  memory  of  particular 
events  !  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those  passages  which  we  daily  comme- 
morate, and  persuade  us  that  we  had  always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of 
what  we  never  heard  of  before  ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !  And 
if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  imposition  to  be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some 
things  which  have  not  all  the  mrlrks  before  mentioned ;  how  much  more  impossible 
is  it  that  any  deceit  should  be  in  that  thing  where  ALL  the  marks  do  meet !  "  * 

'  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,  p.  22.  3d  edit.   The  reality  of  the  mira- 
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2.  Secondly,  the  observations  contained  in  the  preceding  pages 
apply  with  similar  weight  and  propi'iety  to  the  Miracles  recorded 
IN  THE  New  Testament;  the  number,  variety,  and  greatness  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  persons  by  whom,  the  pei'sons  before  whom,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  Avere  respectively  performed,  together 
with  the  effects  produced  by  them,  and  the  incontestable  fact  that 
their  reality  was  never  denied  by  those  who  witnessed  them,  or  who, 
living  near  the  time  when  they  were  performed,  had  the  means  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  deny  them,  if  they  had  not  been  actually 
wrought,  —  are  all  so  many  indisputable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  If  only  one  or  two  miracles  had  been  wrought 
for  this  purpose,  it  might  have  been  considered  as  a  fortunate  chance, 
which  occurred  at  a  convenient  season  ;  or,  if  Christ  had  performed 
them  privately,  and  before  his  own  disciples  only,  they  may  have 
been  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the  world  of  fraud  and  imposition.  But 
the  reverse  of  all  this  Avas  the  actual  fact ;  for, 

(1).  The  NUMBER  of  Christ's  miracles  was  very  great. 

If  we  consider  only  those  which  are  recorded  at  large,  they  are  between  forty 
and  fifty  in  number ;  and  consequently  the  opportunities  of  examination  were  in- 
creased, and  of  deceit  proportionably  lessened.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  beyond  all  number,  if  we  take  into  account  the  several  instances  in  which 
we  are  told  that  great  multitudes  flocked  to  Jesus,  who  were  afllicted  with  various 
diseases,  for  the  most  part  incurable  by  human  skill,  and  that  he  healed  them  all; 
and  that  thousands  were  fed  by  him  with  a  few  loaves  and  fishes.  The  Gospel,  in- 
deed, is  full  of  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  and  one  of  his  biorrraphers  informs  us  that 
he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  way  recorded.     But, 

(2.)  There  was  a  great  variety  in  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
uhich  icere  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  might  he  reviewed  and  re-examined,  as  in  many 
instances  ire  know  they  actmdli/  tverr. 

Tlie  VARIETY  of  Christ's  miracles  is  a  circumstance  that  claims  our  attention 
equally  with  their  number.  As  no  impostors  ever  pretended  to  perform  a  groat 
number  of  miracles,  so  they  always  or  usually  limited  themselves  to  one  species  of 
them.  It  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Moses,  which  at 
length  convinced  the  Egyptian  magicians  that  the  power  by  which  he  wrought  them 
was  divine.  From  the  variety  of  effects  in  the  universe,  we  conclude  the  existence 
of  an  Almighty  designing  cause.  One  effect  or  two  of  different  kinds,  or  a  few  of 
the  same  kind,  may  be  inadvertently  ascribed  to  chance ;  or  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
persons  producing  such  etTects  possessed  some  extraordinary  or  peculiar  skill  in  ac- 
complishing them,  or  some  peculiar  art  in  imposing  on  men  in  respect  of  them. 
But  a  variety  of  effects,  all  mutually  distinguished,  and  each  perfect  in  its  kind, 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  perfect  agent,  powerful  and  designing,  employed  in  producing 
them.     And  this  is  the  case  with  the  miracles  of  Christ ;  for,  not  one  disease  only, 

cles  performed  by  Moses,  and  the  impossibility  of  accounting  for  them  by  natural  means, 
are  ably  vindicated  by  M.  du  Voisin,  Autorite  ilcs  Livrcs  de  l\Ioysc,  pp.  249 — 293.  The 
various  miracles,  which  arc  concisely  noticed  above,  arc  considered  in  detail,  and  excel- 
lently illustrated,  by  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Hora;  Mosaicaj  (vol.  i.  pp.  359 — 387.)  and  by  Dr. 
Graves,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  151  — 171.) 
In  his  appcndi.x  to  the  same  volume  (pp.  373 — 410.),  Dr.  G.  has  refuted  the  scci)tical  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Gcddes  (who  chiefly  borrowed  them  from  continental  critics),  which  have 
been  re-asserted  hy  a,  modern  opposcr  of  divine  revelation,  as  though  they  had  never  before 
been  refuted.  Dr.  Collyer,  in  his  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles  (p.  151.  to  the  end), 
has  also  treated  on  the  principal  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  atul 
the  miracles  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  sweetening  of  the  waters  of  Marali,  the 
supply  of  manna  and  of  (juails,  the  smiting  of  the  rock  in  Iloreb,  and  the  supply  of 
water,  recorded  by  Moses,  are  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  tlie  attacks  of  rationalists  and 
infidels,  by  Joseph  Brown,  M.  D.,  in  his  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  95 — 117.  Lou- 
don, 1851,  8vo. 
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but  nil  are  subject  to  the  power  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  :  not  only  diseases  but 
every  calamity  which  is  incident  to  mankind,  are  banished  by  their  word ;  and  even 
death,  —  the  hist  enemy,  — is  obedient  to  them,  and  gives  up  his  prey  at  their  com- 
mand, especially  at  the  command  of  Christ.  We  behold  him  giving  sight  to  the 
horn  blind,  —  healing  the  obstinate  leprosy,  —  making  those  who  wanted  a  limb  * 
perfect,  —  those  who  were  bowed  dovhle  straight,  —  those  who  shook  with  the  palsy, 
robust,  —  nerving  the  withered  arm  with  strength,  —  restoring  the  insane  and  de- 
moniacs to  reason,  and  raising  the  dead  to  life.  That  great  miracle  of  raisin"-  the 
dead,  in  particular,  Christ  performd  no  less  than  four  times;  once  on  the  ruler's 
daughter,  just  after  she  had  expired,  —  again,  on  the  widow's  son,  as  he  was  carried 
on  his  bier  to  be  interred,  — a  third  time  on  Lazarus  when  he  had  laid  in  his  orave 
four  days,  —  and  lastly,  the  greatest  instance  of  all,  in  himself  We  behold  the 
apostles  also  expelling  demons,  restoring  the  lame  from  his  birth,  giving  si^ht  to 
the  blind,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giving  life  to  the  dead.  These  super- 
natural works  were  not  performed  in  a/cw  instances,  with  hesitation  and  diffidence; 
but  every  week  and  every  day  were  witnesses  to  numerous  instances  of  them  for  a 
successive  series  oi  years,  so  that  all  suspicion  of  human  management,  compact,  and 
juggle,  was  for  ever  precluded.  In  short,  not  only  man  but  every  other  being 
bows  in  ready  subjection  to  their  voice;  not  only  animate  but  inanimate  creatures, 
feel  the  power  of  God,  and  act  contrary  to  their  natures,  at  his  will.  —  The  winds, 
the  waves,  the  rocks,  the  snn,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  —  all  are  the  subjects  of  those 
who  first  introduced  the  Christian  dispensation. 

(3.)  The  DESIGN  of  Christ's  miracles  was  truly  important,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  their  almighty  Author. 

The  very  kinds  of  these  miracles  were  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  nearly 
seren  centuries  before- ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  these 
miracles  were  wrought,  we  find  it  grand  and  noble,  full  of  dignity,  majesty,  and 
mercy.  It  was,  to  carry  on  one  vast  and  consistent  plan  of  Providence,  extending 
from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to  establish  a  system  of  belief, 
hope,  and  practice,  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  and  conditions  of  mankind ;  which 
had  been  revealed  in  part  to  the  Jews,  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  tended  to 
destroy  the  four  great  moral  evils,  —  so  prevalent  and  so  pernicious,  —  viz.  atheism, 
scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice.  In  subservience  to  their  grand  object, —  the 
confirmation  of  his  divine  mission,  —  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  wrought  for  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  purposes,  the  alleviation  of  human  misery  in  all  its  forms,  and 
they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the  greatest  goodness  as  well  as  of  the  greatest 
power.     Most  of  them  were  performed  in  consequence  of  application  or  intreaty  ; 

'  So  KvWuvs  signifies.  It  is  a  diflcrcnt  word  from  x'^^o^^^  and  has  a  different  signifi- 
cation. Both  these  words  occur  in  Matt.  xv.  31.  kvWoIs  vytels,  xwAoi/s  irepnTarovvTes.  He 
made  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  those  who  wanted  a  limb,  perfect,  and  the  lame  to  walk.  What 
an  amazing  instance  of  divine  power,  of  creative  energy,  must  the  reproduction  of  a  hand, 
foot;  or  other  limb  be,  by  the  mere  word  or  touch  of  Jesus  !  How  astonishing  to  the  spec- 
tators !  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  KvWhs,  see  Wetstcin,  Kypke,  and  Eisner  on 
Matt.  XV.  31. 

^  The  circumstance  of  Christ's  miracles  being  predicted  so  many  years  before  the  per- 
formance of  them,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  It  removes  all  suspicion  of  any  design 
to  impose  on  the  understandings  of  men,  to  sway  them  by  the  power  of  novelty,  or  to  sur- 
prise thcra  by  a  species  of  proof,  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.  In  this  respect 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  have  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  Moses.  'VVlien  Moses  appeared, 
the  notion  of  a  miracle  mast  have  been  new  and  unprecedented ;  allowing  this,  there  was 
no  impropriety  in  the  use  of  miracles  among  a  rude,  uncivilised  people.  But,  when  the 
world  became  more  polished,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  imposture,  more  suspicious  and 
inquisitive,  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  species  of  proof,  by  which  any  new  system  was 
confirmed,  should  be  previously  notified,  or  be  such  as  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  to.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Jews,  the  witnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus.  They  were  much  prepossessed  against  him  ;  and  it  was  of  importance  that  the 
proof  from  this  quarter  should  appear  in  the  most  unexceptionable  light.  Jesus  had  this 
in  view,  in  the  answer  given  to  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  they  in- 
quired if  he  was  the  Christ.  He  directs  them  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  that  he  was,  and 
a]>peals  to  the  predictions  of  the  same  prophet  who  had  described  the  character  and  actions 
of  their  Master.  Compare  Isa.  xxix.  18,  19.,  x.^xv.  4 — 6.,  and  Ixi.  1.  with  Matt.  xi.  4,  5. 
and  Mark  vii.  37. 
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and,  on  these  occasions,  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus  appear,  adorned  with 
the  most  delicate  expressions  of  compliance  and  piety. 

[i.]  The  instances  of  the  leper,  who  applied  for  himself,  as  Jesus  came  down  from 
the  mountain  (Matt.  viii.  3.)  ; — of  the  centurion,  applying  for  a  favourite  servant 
(riii.  8.)  ;  — of  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  brought  in  his  bed,  and  let  down  by  the  roof 
(Luke  V.  18.)  ;  —  and  of  the  ruler,  whose  daughter  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
expired  before  his  arrival  (Luke  viii.  41.)  ;  —  are  all  so  many  occasions  which 
display  that  divine  compassion,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  cries  of  the  miserable ; 
—  a  compassion  surmounting  every  obstacle,  unconquerable  by  opposition,  and  with 
dignity  triumphing  over  it.  The  circumstances  of  the  last-mentioned  application 
are  remarkably  beautiful.  We  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  falling  down  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  beseeching  him  to  come  into  his  house ;  the  more  importunate  in  his 
intreaty,  as  probably  he  had  been  either  an  enemy,  or  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
being  one,  and,  on  that  account,  also,  the  more  doubtful  of  success ;  to  crown  all, 
his  case  was  pitiable  and  pressing  :  He  had  one  only  daughter  about  twelve  years  of 
age^  and  she  lay  a  dying.  As  Jesus  went  to  the  house,  the  people  crowded  about 
him,  and  in  the  throng  a  most  compasionate  cure  was  wrought,  only  by  touching 
the  hem  of  his  garment.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  woman  expires,  and  messages 
are  sent  to  prevent  his  taking  any  further  trouble.  This  new  distress  has  the  eflect 
of  heightening  the  compasionate  favour.  It  instantly  drew  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  that  reviving  declaration,  the  prelude  of  the  miracle :  Fear  not,  believe  only, 
and  she  shall  be  made  ivhole.     (Luke  viii.  50.) 

[ii.]  Beautiful  as  these  instances  are,  yet  they  yield  to  others,  where  Jesus 
wrought  his  miracles  without  application.  To  prevent  intreaty,  to  watch  for  op- 
portunity of  doing  good  to  others,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  benevolent  character,  and 
is  the  perfection  of  an  amiable  one.  The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1.) 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  instances.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
disciples  could  either  ask  or  expect  such  an  appearance  in  their  favour.  But,  as  the 
miracle,  by  its  greatness,  was  fitted  to  inspire  every  sentiment  of  respect ;  so  the 
occasion  of  working  it  served  to  give  a  full  opening  into  the  indulgent  character  of 
their  Master  at  the  moment  of  his  calling  them.  His  entering  soon  after  into  Peter's 
bouse,  and  healing  his  wife's  mother,  who  lay  sick  of  a  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14.),  was 
also  an  act  of  indulgence,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  secure  the  attachment  of  this 
zealous  disciple.  The  feeding  of  thousands  miraculously  with  a  few  loaves  and 
fishes,  gives  a  happy  and  striking  instance  of  an  attention  descending  to  the  most 
ordinary  wants  of  men.  Tiie  cases  of  dispossession  have  the  most  humane  aspect, 
wliere  the  misery  was  great,  and  no  application  supposable,  nor  any  desire  of  relief, 
on  the  part  of  the  persons  possessed. 

[iii.]  There  are  two  instances  of  such  distress  as  every  day  occur,  in  which  we 
see  Jesus  interposing,  unasked,  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility.  One  is  a  case 
of  infirm  old  age  ;  the  other  of  youth  cut  off  in  its  bloom  ;  distresses  mortifying  to 
the  pride  of  man,  and  always  deeply  affecting  to  a  generous  mind.  Wilt  thou  be 
made  ivhole?  says  Jesus  to  the  old  man  lying  at  the  pool  of  Betiiesda.  (John  v.  6.) 
The  helplessness  of  distressed  old  age  cannot  be  painted  in  more  lively  colours,  than 
in  the  simple  account  which  the  man  gives  of  himself;  and  never  was  relief  dis- 
pensed with  more  grace  and  dignity  :  Jesus  saith  to  him,  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.  (John  v.  8.)  The  other  distress  is  still  of  a  more  tender  kind,  the  untimely 
death  of  an  only  son  ;  a  distress  always  great,  but  on  the  present  occasion  height- 
ened by  the  concurrence  of  affecting  circumstances.  Jesus  ivcnt  into  a  city  called 
Nuin.  Noiv,  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  l)eh(vld  there  was  a  dead  man 
carried  out,  the  only  soil  of  his  mother,  and  she  tras  a  icidow.  And  much  people  of  the 
city  ivas  with  her.  (Luke  vii.  11,  12)  In  attending  to  the  narration,  we  sympathise 
deeply  with  the  distress  of  the  sorrowful  mother,  we  even  participate  in  the  sympathy 
and  sorrow  of  the  attendants.  Such  a  distress  was  adapted  to  the  divine  pity  of  Jesus. 
When  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not  (Luke 
vii.  1 3.) ;  and  he  came  and  touched  the  bier,  and  said,  Young  man,  arise.  (14.)  And,  lest 
the  immediate  object  of  the  miracle  should  escape  us,  the  historian  concludes  the 
account  of  it  with  observing,  that  Jesus  delivered  him  to  his  mother.  (15.)  Great 
actions  in  ordinary  life  have  often  much  of  the  terrible  in  them  ;  if  they  l»ave 
beauties,  yet  they  are  usually  of  the  awful  kind  ;  but,  in  the  miracles  of  Jesus, 
there  is  nothing  alarming :  they  were  hurtful  to  none,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  felt 
their  influence.     We  naturally  wish  ourselves  to  have   been  spectators   of  those 
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agreeable  scenes.  This  was  the  charm  which  overpowered  the  stupidity  or  prejudices 
of  the  multitudes,  when  the  other  chai-ms  of  the  miracles  seemed  to  have  operated 
faintly.  On  occasion  of  one  of  the  lowest  exertions,  the  multitude  was  cnpable  of 
making  the  following  reflection  :  He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maketh  both  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.^ 

"  Compare  with  these  evangelical  miracles  the  pagan  miracles,  as 
deUvered  to  us  by  report,  or  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  after  the 
church  was  supported  by  the  state  :  —  but  there  is  no  comparison. 
The  latter  wex*e  usually  such  as  would  make  fools  stare,  and  wise 
men  suspect ;  and  as  they  began,  so  they  ended  in  vain,  —  es- 
tablishing nothing,  or  what  was  worse  than  nothing  ;  if  false,  the 
tricks  of  deceitful  men  ;  if  true,  the  frolics  of  fantastical  demons."^ 

In  short,  the  miracles  of  Christ  had  nothing  in  them  fantastical  or 
cruel,  but  were  glorious  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  done  to 
persons  to  whom  it  is  usually  least  done,  but  who  most  needed  liis 
kindness  and  beneficence, —  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  desolate,  and  the 
aflflicted.  They  were,  moreover,  calculated  to  excite  gratitude  rather 
than  fear,  and  to  persuade  rather  than  to  terrify.  Jesus  performed 
no  miracles  of  the  severe  kind,  and  the  apostles  very  few,  —  no  more 
indeed  than  were  necessary  for  wise  and  good  purposes,  viz.  the  de- 
tection and  the  punishment  of  sin  and  hypocrisy  in  the  infant  state  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Of  the  vast  multitude  of  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
there  are  only  two  which  carry  in  them  any  marks  of  severity, 
namely,  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  whole  herd  perished  in  the  waters ;  and  his 
causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

[i.J  With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  swine  (Matt.  vili.  28 — 34. ;  Mark  v. 
12 — 17.),  it  should  be  considered  that  Jesus  did  not,  properly  speaking,  command 
or  do  this,  but  only  siiffered  it  to  be  done  ;  and  it  is  no  more  an  impeachment  of  liis 
goodness  that  he  suffered  this  to  be  done,  than  it  is  of  the  providence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  he  permits  any  evil  to  be  committed  in  the  world.  Jesus  miglit  suffer 
this,  perhaps,  to  show  the  great  power  and  malice  of  evil  spirits  if  not  restrained  by 
Omnipotence;  perhaps  if  the  Jews  were  the  owners  of  the  swine,  to  punish  them 
for  keeping  such  animals  in  direct  violation  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  which  fuibad 
the  eating  of  swine,  and  even  the  keeping  of  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  the  owners  of 
them  were  Gentiles,  to  ccnvince  them  of  the  sacredness  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish 
laws,  which  (it  is  well  known)  they  ridiculed  on  many  accounts,  and  especially  for 
the  prohibition  of  eating  swine's  flesh ;  and  farther,  it  may  be,  to  punish  them  for 
laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the  Jews.  But,  whoever  they  were  that  sustained  this 
loss,  they  seemed  to  have  deserved  it  for  their  covetous  and  inhuman  temper;  for 
they  were  not  so  much  pleased  with  the  good  that  was  done  to  the  afflicted  man,  as 
they  were  offended  with  tlie  loss  of  the  swine;  and,  instead  of  being  awakened  by 
so  great  a  miracle  to  confess  their  sins,  and  revere  the  power  of  Christ,  they  desired 
him  iunnediately  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts.  They  could  not  but  be  sensible  that 
he,  who  had  wroujiht  this  miracle  among  them,  nmst  be  a  divine  person  ;  yet,  be- 
cause they  had  sustained  some  loss  by  it.  tliey  never  applied  to  him  for  mercy,  but 
sent  him  away,  and  thus  showed  themselves  still  more  worthy  of  the  punishmeni 
that  had  been  inflicted  upon  them. 

[ii.]  In  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away  (Matt.  xxi.  19. ;  Mark.  xi. 
14.  21.),  Jesus  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  ;  and  though  this  is  alleged  as  a  severe  miracle,  the  allegation  is  not  to 

'  Dr.  David  Hunter's  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  286 — 291« 
Eclinbur<;h,  1770. 

»  Dr.  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  2GG.  2d  edit. 
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the  purpose.  For,  as  the  fig-tree  was  not  an  animated  being,  so  it  was  not,  in  a 
proper  sense,  capable  of  being  kindly  or  unkindly  treated,  but  was  a  proper 
and  strong  figurative  representation  of  the  Jewish  people.  But  the  lesson,  which 
this  action  dictated  to  his  disciples,  and  now  dictates  to  us,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  every  man  alive,  —  to  the  deist  as  well  as  to  the  believer.  If  the  op- 
portunities which  God  has  given  lis  for  our  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and 
the  purification  of  our  affections,  be  neglected  or  misemployed  ;  —  if  we  be  found 
unfruitful  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  good  works,  —  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith  in  him,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig-tree, 
before  the  fiery  blast  of  his  displeasure,  when  he  cometh  to  judge  the  earth.' 

There  were  good  reasons,  therefore,  for  Christ's  severity  in  these 
two  cases ;  but  in  all  other  instances  he  was  perfect  goodness  and  be- 
nevolence. "  He  went  about  doing  good."  He  was  the  greatest 
physician  to  bodies  as  well  as  souls ;  his  constant  employment  was, 
feeding  the  hungry,  healing  the  sick,  casting  out  demons  ^,  and 
raising  the  dead.  The  first  of  his  miracles  was  at  a  wedding,  con- 
verting water  into  wine,  thus  sanctioning  the  sacred  institution  of 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
innocent  festivity  ;  and  one  of  the  last  was  restoring  the  ear  of  the 
high  priest's  servant  which  Peter  had  cut  off.  The  Gospel  was  a 
covenant  of  mercy,  and  it  could  not  be  better  ratified  and  confirmed 
than  by  acts  of  mercy. 

(4.)   Consider  further  the  greatness  of  Christ's  miracles. 

If  any  actions  can  be  called  miraculous,  those  of  Jesus  are  indisputably  so.  In 
the  simplest  instances  of  cures  performed,  we  always  find  some  circumstances  fixing 
this  point,  —  such  as,  that  the  disease  was  in  its  nature  incurable,  that  it  was  inve- 
terate, and  had  baffled  every  effort  of  art;  that  it  was  instantaneously  removed,  by 
a  single  word,  sometimes  without  it,  sometimes  by  touch,  or  by  applications,  from 
which  in  a  natural  way  no  relief  was  to  be  expected,  —  for  example,  anointing  icith 
clay  the  eyes  of  a  man  born  blind.  In  the  higher  instances  of  exertion,  such  as 
rai>ing  the  dead,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  determining  them  to  have  been  mira- 
culous. To  explain  them  in  any  other  way,  is  an  attempt  which  must  terminate  in 
confusion  and  absurdity,  on  which  account  very  few  have  ever  engaged  in  it.  But 
it  is  of  consetpience  to  observe,  that  works  so  great  could  never  have  been  admitted 
as  true,  by  a  scrupulous  and  inquisitive  age,  had  there  been  any  doubt  of  their 
certainty.  Their  greatness,  which  all  had  occasion  to  know,  and  which  no  one 
ever  contradicted  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page),  secures  them  against  the 
suspicion  of  impot^ture.  Impostors  seldom  deal  in  great  tricks  ;  this  would  offend 
too  much  against  probability,  and  prompt  men  to  an  investigation.  They  usually 
satisfy  themselves  with  little  tricks,  because  they  are  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
more  easily  gain  credit. 

'  The  above,  doubtless,  was  the  general  design  of  the  emblem  of  the  barren  fig-tree. 
It  was  usual,  among  the  people  of  the  East,  to  designate  things  by  actions;  and  there  arc 
frequent  instances  of  this  nature  in  the  projjhcts  of  tlie  Old  Testament.  In  like  manner, 
Jesus  Christ,  by  a  familiar  type,  gave  the  Jews  to  understand  wluit  they  must  expect  for 
making  only  a  formal  profession  of  religion: —  The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from 
you,  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.  (Matt.  xxi.  43.)  This  figure  of 
the  fig-tree  was  employed  by  Christ  more  than  once  to  the  same  jiurposc,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  parable  related  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  In  Matt.  xxi.  19.  and  Mark  xi.  14.  21.  it  is  by 
way  of  type;  there,  by  way  of  parable:  here  the  malediction  is  executed  upon  it  ;  there  it 
is  denounced  (vcr.  7.) — Cut  it  down,  why  ciimbereth  it  the  ground? 

■  There  was  a  peeuliar  propriety  in  Josus  casting  out  evil  spirits,  which,  by  Divine 
Providence,  were  i)ermitted  to  exert  themselves  at  that  time,  and  to  possess  many  persons. 
"  Ky  this  he  showed  that  he  came  to  destroy  the  empire  of  yat.in,  and  seemed  to  foretell 
that,  wheresoever  his  doctrine  should  prevail,  idolatry  and  vice  should  be  put  to  flight.  Ho 
foresaw  that  the  great  and  popular  ulijeetion  to  him  would  be,  that  he  was  a  magician  ; 
and  tliereforc  he  confuted  it  beforehand,  and  ejected  evil  spirits,  to  show  that  he  was  in 
no  confederacy  with  them."     Jortiu's  Rem.  on  Keel.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  2G8. 
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(o.)   Observe  also  the  persons,  by  whom  these  miracles  were  accomplished. 

Tliey  were  wrought  by  persons  who  were  known  to  be  poor,  unlearned,  of  low 
condition,  and  destitute  of  great  friends  and  powerful  patrons  ;  who  gave  other 
proofs  of  their  mission,  and  did  not  rest  the  whole  of  their  cause  upon  miracles,  but 
who  likewise  insisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  their  doctrines,  which  they  offered 
to  examination.  Further,  they  were  wrought  by  persons  who  appealed  to  God,  and 
declared  that  they  would  perform  them.  By  acting  in  the  name  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  all,  they  gave  the  best  kind  of  proof  that  they  were  supported  by  him, 
and  thus  prevented  objections  that  the  wonder  might  happen  by  chance,  or  be 
effected  by  a  secret  fatal  power,  of  which  they  themselves  knew  nothing,  or  by 
evil  spirits,  or  for  other  ends  and  purposes  ;  and  they  laid  themselves  under  a  neces- 
sity of  fulfilling  their  promises,  or  of  passing  for  men  who  either  deceived  others  or 
were  deceived  themselves.  But  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  not  the  only 
persons  "  who  confidently  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  miracles,  in  the  very  fiice  of 
tlieir  enemies ;  thus  daring  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  detection  of  imposture,  if  any  im- 
posture had  existed.  There  was  a  class  of  writers  in  the  primitive  church  who 
composed  what  were  styled  Apologies."  (Some  of  these  Apologies  have  already 
been  cited.)  They  "  were  addressed  to  the  pagans  ;  and  it  was  their  avowed  design 
to  defend  Christianity,  and  to  vindic;:te  the  reception  of  it. 

"  The  oldest  writer  of  this  description  with  whose  works  we  are  at  all  acquainted 
is  QuADRATUs.  He  lived  about  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  pre- 
sented his  Apology  to  the  emperor  Adrian.  A  jjassage  of  it  has  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  formally  and  confidently  appealed  to  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  as  a  matter  which  admitted  not  of  the  least  doubt  or  con- 
troversy. '  The  works  of  our  Saviour,'  says  he,  '  were  always  conspicuous,  for 
they  wei'e  real.  Both  they  that  were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the 
dead,  were  seen,  not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time 
afterwards ;  not  only  whilst  he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  departure  and 
for  a  good  while  subsequent  to  it ;  insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  reached  to  our 
times.'  ' 

"  To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Justin  Martyr,  who  followed  Quadratus  at  the 
distance  of  about  thirty  years. — '  Christ  healed  those,  who  from  their  birth  were 
blind  and  deaf  and  lame  ;  causing  by  his  word,  one  to  leap,  another  to  hear,  and  a 
third  to  see ;  and,  having  raised  the  dead  and  caused  them  to  live,  he,  by  his  works, 
excited  attention,  and  induced  the  men  of  that  age  to  know  him.  Who,  however, 
seeing  these  things  done,  said  that  it  was  a  magical  appearance,  and  dared  to  call 
him  a  magician  and  a  deceiver  of  the  people.'  * 

"  Next  in  chronological  order  follows  Tertullian,  who  flourished  during  the  same 
century  with  Justin  Martyr. — 'That  person,  whom  the  Jews  had  "vainly  imagined, 
from  the  meanness  of  his  appearance,  to  be  a  mere  man,  they  afterwards,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  power  which  he  exerted,  considered  as  a  magician  :  when  he,  with 
one  word,  ejected  devils  out  of  the  bodies  of  men.,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  cleansed 
the  leprous,  strengthened  the  nerves  of  those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  lastly,  with 
one  command,  raised  the  dead  ;  when  he,  I  say,  made  the  very  elements  obey  him, 
assuaged  the  storms,  and  walked  upon  the  seas,  demonstrating  himself  to  be  the 
Word  of  God.'  » 

"  We  may  finally  notice  Origen,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  regular  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  philosopher  Celsus. — '  Un- 
doubtedly we  do  think  him  to  be  the  Ciu'ist  and  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  healed 
the  lame  and  the  blind  ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  persuasion  by  what 
is  written  in  the  prophecies :  Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  deaf  shall  hear,  and  the  lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart.  But,  that  he 
also  raised  the  dead,  and  that  it  is  not  a  fiction  of  those  who  wrote  the  Gospels,  is 
evident  from  hence ;  that,  if  it  had  been  a  fiction,  there  would  have  been  many  re- 
corded to  be  raised  up,  and  such  as  had  been  a  long  time  in  their  graves.  But  it 
not  being  a  fiction,  few  have  been  recorded.""* 

"  That  the  defenders  of  Christianity  should  thus  needlessly  commit  themselves  to 

'  Quadrat.  Apol.  apud  Eusch.  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  3. 

2  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  p.  258.  edit.  Thirlby. 

'  Tcrtul.  Apol.  ]).  20.  cJ.  Prior.  I'ar.  1675. 

*  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  lib.  ii.  §  48. 
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tlie  hostile  pagans,  if  no  miracles  had  been  performed,  and  when  a  regular  confuta- 
tion of  the  r  pretences  was  perfectly  easy,  it  is  alike  difficult  to  account  for  and 
hard  to  believe."  ' 

(6.)  The  persons  before  whom  the  miracles  ivere  wrought  claim  our  especial 
notice. 

These  astonishing  actions  were  not  performed  in  sequestered  cells  or  solitudes, 
cautiously  shunning  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  scrutiny  of  officious  inquiries.  They 
were  wrought  in  a  learned  age  and  in  civilised  countries,  in  the  politest  and  best 
inhabited  parts  of  the  world,  where  persons  are  not  easily  deluded.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  when  Christianity  was  published,  a  general  prejudice  in  the  people, 
and  a  very  severe  suspicion  in  tlie  government,  prevailed  against  the  belief  of  mi- 
racles. They  were  stigmatised  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  magic ;  and  Augustus, 
it  is  well  known,  had  published  very  rigorous  edicts  against  the  whole  race  of  pr<s- 
stigiators  or  jugglers.  Further,  the  Christian  miracles  were  exhibited  in  the  face  of 
day,  before  vast  multitudes  of  friends  and  enemies  indiscriminately,  to  whose  calm 
and  deliberate  investigation  they  were  submitted ;  and  at  a  time,  when  men  wanted 
neither  power  nor  inclination  to  expose  them  if  they  were  impostures,  and  who 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  called  atheists  for  disbelieving  them,  and  of  being 
insulted  by  the  populace  and  persecuted  by  the  civil  magistrate  for  deriding  them. 
The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  detection  of  imposture,  had  any  been  attempted  or  practised, 
and  who  scrutinised  both  them  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought,  with 
the  nicest  subtilty  and  strictest  accuracy,  in  order  (if  possible)  to  discover  any 
fraud  or  falsehood  in  them.  The  persons  who  had  experienced  these  miraculous 
effiicts,  and  wlio  had  been  cured  of  blindness,  leprosy,  palsy,  or  lameness,  or  who 
had  had  lost  limbs  restored  to  them,  or  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  — these 
persons  lived  many  years  afterwards,  —  public  monuments  of  them, —  and  carrying 
about  with  theuj,  in  their  own  persons,  the  full  conviction  of  these  amazing  ope- 
ration s.'^ 

(7.)  r/je  MANNER,  ton,  in  ichich  these  miracles  were  performed,  is  equally  worthy 
of  attention,  for  its  publicity,  simplicity,  and  disinterestedness. 

[i.]  As  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  numerous,  diversified,  and 
great,  so  they  were  wrought  openly  and  publicly,  without  concealment  or  disguise, 
which  is  a  circumstance  necessary  to  establish  their  credit. 

Pai^an  antiquity  furnishes  us  with  accounts  of  pretended  miracles,  and  of 
pretended  niiiaculous  intercourses  between  men  and  their  deities  ;  but  the  scene  of 
them  is  always  laid  out  of  the  reach  of  observation  and  discovery.  Modern  miracles 
also  have  in  a  great  measure  owed  their  being  to  the  same  source.  When  Jesus  began 
to  work  miracles,  he  did  not  retire  into  deserts  and  corners,  as  if  there  had  been 
something  in  tiie  operation  to  be  kept  secret,  or  which,  if  disclosed,  would  bring  the 
whole  into  discredit.  But  as  he  appeared  in  the  world  on  purpose  to  instruct  it, 
and  as  his  doctrine  was  for  this  purpose  delivered  in  public,  so  his  miracles,  which 
were  chiefly  exhibiteil  for  the  support  of  the  doctrine,  were  public  also  ;  being  per- 
formed in  the  most  frequented  places  and  on  the  most  public  occasions,  as  at 
marriages  and  funerals,  and  on  solemn  festivals.  Thus,  many  were  done  at  Je- 
rusalem, at  the  times  of  the  great  festivals,  when  there  was  the  greatest  concourse 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  others,  in  the  public  streets  of  villages  and 
cities;  otiiers,  in  tlie  public  synagogues;  and  others,  before  great  multitudes,  who 
came  together  to  hear  Jesus,  and  to  be  healed  by  him  of  their  infirmities.  liy  far 
the  greater  part  of  his  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
which  was  surrounded  by  large,  fertile,  and  populous  tracts,  especially  the  two 
Galilees,  containing  many  towns,  and  a  multitude  of  villages,  the  least  of  which 
towns  (Josephus  informs  us)  contained  upwards  oi  fifteen  thousand  souls.^    Some 


>  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  230—232. 

*  Qiiadratus,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  says,  that  there  were  persons  living  even  in 
his  time,  upon  whom  Ciirist  had  wrought  miracles.  (See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iv. 
c.  3.)  And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  those,  who  were  cured  of  their  infir- 
mities, or  raised  from  the  dead  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  preserved  by  Providence  to  extreme 
old  age,  to  be  living  witnesses  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

*  Jo8cphu.s,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  §  2. 
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of  Christ's  miracles,  indeed,  were, from  their  nature,  more  private  than  others';  yet 
privacy  was  never  industriously  sought  after,  except  where  the  reasons  of  it  are 
obvious.  But  an  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  cannot  be  supposed  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  of  great  numbers  openly  performed.  Considering  the  opposition  of  the 
world,  it  would  not  have  been  unreasonable,  had  the  miracles  of  Jesus  been  less 
public  ;  in  some  cases  he  might  have  changed  his  ordinary  manner  with  propriety : 
but,  to  the  last,  he  persisted  in  it,  for  instance,  at  the  resurrection  of  his  friend 
Lazarus,  only  a  little  before  his  own  death.  The  openness  of  the  miracles  was 
therefore  a  defiance  to  the  malice,  and  a  defiance  to  the  incredulity  of  the  world  ; 
-it  being  as  true  of  his  miracles  as  he  asserted  it  to  be  of  his  doctiine :  —  1  spake 
openly,  said  Christ,  to  the  world.  J  ever  taught  in  the  synagogue,  and  in  the  temple^ 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort:  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing.  (John  xviii.  20.) 

The  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  accompanied  with  no  appearance  of 
pride,  vanity,  or  ostentation.  When  a  man  preaches  up  himself,  and  assumes 
haughty  airs  of  importance  and  superiority,  he  gives  cause  for  suspicion.  Such  was 
the  case  of  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  as  represented  by  Luke  (Acts  viii.  9.),  whose 
principal  design  seems  to  have  been  that  he  mijiht  pass  for  a  very  great  person 
among  the  Samaritans.  But  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  this  respect  was  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  Jesus,  during  his  ministry,  acted  as  a  servant  and  as  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  ascribing  all  iiis  miracles  to  his  Father.  While,  however,  Christ's 
manner  was  totally  free  from  ostentation,  his  miracles  were  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  sobriety,  decorum,  authority,  and  dignity.  They  display  something  above 
the  ordinary  character  of  man,  but  they  are  facts  in  which  the  spectators  could  not 
be  mistaken. 

[ii.]  All  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  performed  with  the  utmost  Simplicity  op 
Manner. 

They  are  often,  to  all  appearance,  casual  and  incidental.  At  other  times  he 
wrought  his  miracles  when  prompted  by  intreaty,  or  where  such  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  character  not  to  liave  wi'ought  them. 
The  manner  of  his  doing  them  is  remote  from  all  suspicion  of  deceit  or  vainglory. 
As  no  ostentation  is  displayed  before,  so  none  is  evinced  after,  the  perfi)riiiance. 
Often  he  forbad  those  ^  who  were  the  objects  of  his  goodness  and  comp;issi(m  to 
speak  of  the  person  to  whom  they  were  obliged,  —  a  hard  prohibition  to  a  grateful 
mind  !  Often,  as  soon  as  the  work  was  accomplished,  he  withdrew  into  some 
private  retreat.  This  circumstance  strengthens  the  credibility  of  the  miracles; 
but  it  does  more,  —  it  exhibits  them  in  their  native  beauty  and  dignity.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  ease  or  the  dignity  of  the  manner  is  most 
strongly  expressed.  To  expel  diseases  by  a  single  word,  sometimes  without  one; 
by  a  word  to  command  the  winds  and  waves ;  by  a  word  to  raise  the  dead  bodies 
of  men,  sometimes  almost  from  corruption,  —  are  appearances  which  surpass  all  that 
we  can  imagine. 

[iii.]  The  Disinterestedness  with  which  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  wrought  is  another  circumstance  that  demands  our  con.Nideration. 

They  were  performed  for  no  wordly  advantage.  As  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
sought,  so  nothing  was  obtained  by  Christ  and  by  his  disciples.  When  he  first  sent 
them  forth,  he  expressly  commanded  them  to  take  no  fee  or  gratuity  for  the  miracles 
they  were  about  to  work.  Freely,  said  he,  ye  have  received ;  freely  give.  (Matt. 
X.  8.)  Obscure,  indeed,  they  could  not  be  who  were  endued  with  such  powers,  nor 
could  they  be  despised  by  their  friends  and  followers ;  but  these  were  small 
temporal  advantages,  in  comparison  of  the  obloquy,  the  injuries,  afflictions,  suffer- 
ings, and  persecutions  of  every  possible  kind,  which  they  underwent.  The  miracles 
of  Christ  were  wrought  in  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  manner  :  all  were 
welcome  to  partake  of  the  benefit  of  them;  and  no  distinction  was  made  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  only  exception  was,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  would 
not  work  miracles  to  gratify  curiosity  or  to  sanction  unbelief.     Should  the  question 

'  When  it  happcncti  that  any  of  them  were  jicvformcd  privately,  in  a  house  or  chamber, 
the  cUccts  of  the  miracle  were  so  visible,  tliat  tliey  could  not  hut  be  observed  by  great 
luimbcrs,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  raising  of  Jainis's  daughter  to  life. 

■^  See  the  reason  why  Jesus  sometimes  enjoined  secrecy  on  those  whom  he  had  healed, 
siipid,  pp.216,  217. 
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be  asked,  why  Jesus  did  not  perform  more  miracles  before  the  unbelieving  ?  we 
rei)Iy,  that  such  conduct  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  of  miracles,  which  was,  to 
afford  a  reasonable  conviction  ;  —  that  it  was  not  likely  to  answer  any  good  end, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  been  hurtful  to  such  unbelievers ;  —  that  it 
tended  to  defeat  the  design  and  success  of  Christ's  ministry,  by  narrowing  its 
sphere,  or  shortening  its  duration  ;  —  and  that,  lastly  and  chiefly,  it  was  unreason- 
able in  itself,  and  contrary  to  the  general  scheme  and  order  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment.^ 

(8.)  Another  circumstance  which  confirms  the  truth  and  validity  of  these  mi- 
racles, is  the  'Eft ECTS  produced  by  the  performance  of  them. 

Great  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  spectators  of  them,  were  convinced  by  them, 
notwitiistanding  they  had  formed  and  cherished  the  strongest  prejudices  against  the 
religion  attested  by  these  miracles.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction,  they  quitted 
the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  with  it  ease,  pleasure,  fortune, 
reputation,  friends,  and  relations  ;  they  embraced  the  Gospel  from  the  most  indubi- 
table persuasion  of  its  truth,  inviolably  adhered  to  the  profession  of  it,  and  sealed 
their  belief  of  it  with  their  blood. 

(9.)  Lastly,  so  far  were  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  from  being  con- 
sidered as  frauds  or  impostures,  that  their  reality  was  never  denied. 

The  length  of  time,  during  which  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  performed  their 
miracles,  must  here  be  specially  considered.  "  Seventy  years  elapsed  between  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  apostles. 
During  all  this  interval,  the  miraculous  gifts  in  question  were  exercised.  Now,  as 
every  repetition  in  case  of  imposture  multiplies  the  dangers  of  detection,  and  every 
extension  of  time  makes  it  the  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  confederated  plan,  it  is 
no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  that 
they  continued  to  be  wrought  and  inspected  during  a  period  of  so  many  years,  and 
yet  no  instance  of  a  failure  or  of  deception  was  ever  discovered  by  those  fierce  and 
untiring  enemies  with  whom  Christianity  was  always  surrounded."  -  In  fact,  both 
Jews  *  and  heathens  were  constrained  to  admit  them  ;  though  they  ascribed  them 
to  various  causes,  denied  them  to  be  proofs  of  his  divinity,  or  maintained  that  they 
were  inferior  to  the  miracles  of  the  pagans.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  the  Jews  at- 
tributed Christ's  miracles  to  Beelzebub,  and  on  another,  they  acknowledged  that  he 
saved  others,  while  they  reproached  him  with  not  being  able  to  save  himself  While 
the  facts  were  too  recent  to  be  disputed,  Celsus  *,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  Julian,  and 
other  adversaries,  admitted  their  reality,  but  ascribed  them  to  magic,  and  denied 
the  divine  commission  of  him  who  performed  them.  But  to  whatever  cause  they 
ascribed  them,  their  admission  of  the  reality  of  these  miracles  is  an  involuntary 
confession  that  there  was  something  preternatural  in  them. 

VIII.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  miracles  related  in  the 
New  Testament  (more  than  a  few  cannot  be  investigated  for  want  of 
room)  will  confirm  and  illustrate  the  preceding  observations ;  convince 
every  candid  inquirer  that  they  were  wrought  by  the  mighty  power 

*  The  topics  above  briefly  noticed  are  illustrated  with  equal  force  and  beauty  of  argu- 
ment by  Bp.  IliirJ.     Works,  vol.  vii.  Scrm.  39.  pp.  1.58—175. 

*  Bp.  M'llvaine's  (of  Ohio)  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  159.  (Lon- 
don, 183.3.) 

*  This  man  doeth  many  miracles  (John  xi.  47.),  was  the  judgment  of  the  chief  priests 
and  riiarisies,  assembled  in  council.  And,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  you  hy  wonders  and  miracles  and  siyns,  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you, 
as  ye  yourselves  know  (Acts  ii.  22.),  was  the  a]>i)eal  of  Peter  to  a  mixed  multitude  of  the 
men  of  Israel.  —  What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  f  Fur  that  indeed  a  notable  suracle  hath 
been  done  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  dent  it 
(Acts  iv.  16.),  was  the  acknowledgment  extorted  from  the  Jewish  rulers,  in  consequence  of 
the  miracle  wrouglit  by  Peter  and  John  on  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  in  that 
city.  For  the  iuvoluntary  acknowledgment  of  Jewish  and  heathen  adversaries,  see 
pp.  168,  169.  173— 175.  of  this  vol. 

*  On  the  evasions  to  which  Celsus  had  recourse  in  order  to  elude  the  reality  of  Christ  s 
miracles,  the  reader  will  find  some  forcible  remarks  in  Mr.  Cundjcrland's  Observer,  vol.  i. 
no.  12. 
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of  God;  and  thus  prove  incontestably  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Indeed 
the  promised  Messiah. 

1.  The  Miracle  of  the  Conversion  of  Water  into  Wine  at  Cana^  in  Galilee, 
is  related  with  every  mark  of  veracity.   (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

The  absence  of  all  collusion  could  not  be  more  happily  implied  than  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  discovery  is  signified  to  the  company.  The  Jewish  weddings,  it  should 
be  observed,  lasted  seven  days.  During  the  continuance  of  the  nuptial  feast,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from  the  number  of  guests  being 
greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wine.  This  being  made  known 
to  Jesus,  he  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  six  large  vessels  with  water  up  to  the 
brim.  It  was  therefore  impossible  to  intermix  any  wine.  The  servants  alone  were 
privy  to  the  process  of  the  miracle,  and  were  desired  by  Jesus  to  carry  some  of  the 
new  wine  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.  The  wine  proves  excellent,  therefore  it  is 
not  counterfeited  ;  there  is  note  plenty,  and  there  was  need  of  it.  According  to  the 
practice  usual  among  the  Jews  on  these  occasions,  which  is  mentioned  also  by  the 
governor,  the  wine  which  the  guests  had  been  drinking  last  was  not  remarkable 
for  excellence.  His  attention  was  immediately  excited  by  this  fresh  supply  ;  and  he 
gives  his  attestation  to  it  in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  artifice  and  ingenuity  whatsoever.  He  called  the  bridegroom 
and  said,  —  livery  man  at  the  beginning  h'ingeth  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men 
have  well  druuh^  then  that  ivhich  is  worse  ;  hut  thou  hast  kept  the  good  ivine  until  now. 
This  incidental  testimony  carries  with  it  all  the  air  of  authenticiiy  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  derived  from  the  unaffected  mention  of  such  a  circumstance.'  The  miracle 
became  public,  and  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  new  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  Miraculous  Feeding  of  Five  Thousand  Men,  besides  women  and 
children,  in  the  desert  ^,  was  attended  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  show  the 
impossibility  of  falsehood  or  imposition. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  informed  their  compassionate  Master,  that  it  was  time  to 
dismiss  the  peoj)le  to  the  neighbouring  villages  to  buy  food.  Jesus  found,  on 
inquiry,  that  there  was  no  more  provision  than  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  The 
want  of  food  for  such  a  multitude  was  certain,  and  the  means  of  supplying  it  ap- 
peared to  be  impossible.  He  commanded  the  disciples  to  make  the  people  to  sit 
down  upon  the  grass  %  and  to  place  them  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and  by  fifties.  By 
this  method,  all  confusion  was  avoided,  and  the  attendance  upon  them  was  rendered 
more  easy  :  besides,  the  miraculous  operation  was  thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  multitude ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  deceive  them  by  any  artifice  or  sleight  of 
hand.  Jesus  brake  the  five  loaves  and  two  fishes  and  distributed  them  to  the  apostles, 
who  again  distributed  to  the  people.  "This  small  supply  of  provision  was  perceived 
to  multiply  and  grow,  either  in  the  hands  of  the  apostles  as  they  were  ministering 
them  to  the  people,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves,  who,  in  all  probability, 
saw  the  small  fragments  of  bread  or  fish,  with  which  they  had  been  presented,  visibly 
increase  while  they  held  them  in  their  hands;  till  the  hunger  of  each  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  suflicient  was  still  left  for  others  who  might  come  after  them."  ■*  In 
this  miracle  "there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception.  Two  vast 
multitudes  of  both  sexes  and  ail  ages,  accidentally  collected  together,  could  not 
all  have  been  confederates;  and,  as  for  any  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  disciples 
alone,  the  thing  was  palpably  impossible.  Food,  -naturally  sufficient  for  five 
thousand  men  only  (women  and  children  being  excluded),  at  the  rate  of  a  pound 
weight  to  each  man,  would  considerably  exceed  two  tons.  To  convey  this  food 
to  the  place  where  the  multitude  was  assembled,  would  at  the  least  require  two 
stout  carts.  But  these  carts  could  not  be  brought  unseen  to  the  place  of  meeting  ; 
and  if  the  people  had  merely  seen  the  disciples  serving  them  with  the  food  from  the 
carts   (which  they  clearly  must  have  done,  had  such  an  action  ever  really  taken 

'  "Wakefield's  Intornal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  112. 

*  Matt.  xiv.  1.5—21.  ;  Mark  vi.  35—44.  ;  John'vi.  5—13. 

'  The  observation  of  the  evangelist  (Aow  tlicre  was  much  grass  in  the  phi ce,  John  vi.  9.), 
not  onl}'  shows  that  lie  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  miracle,  but  also  indicates  the  time  when 
it  was  performed,  viz.  in  the  month  of  February  or  JSIarch,  when  the  grass  is  at  its  per- 
fection in  Syria.     Macknight,  in  loc. 

*  Townscnd's  New  Tcstiuncnt  arranged,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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place),  nothing  could  have  persuaded  them  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
tliat  they  had  all  been  fed  from  only  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  which  some  one 
happened  to  have  brought  with  him  in  a  wallet.  Collusion,  therefore,  in  the  present 
instance  is  manifestly  impossible.  Equally  impossible  also  is  deception.  No  sleight 
of  hand,  no  dexterity  of  juggling,  could  convince  a  fasting  multitude  that  they  had 
all  eaten  and  were  satisfied.  Hunger  would  be  too  potent  for  impostuie.  Xot  a 
single  man,  woman,  or  child,  would  be  persuaded  that  they  had  eaten  a  hearty 
meal,  if,  all  the  while,  they  had  received  no  sustenance." '  Moreover,  after  the 
multitude  had  eaten,  Christ  conmianded  the  apostles  to  gather  up  the  fragments, 
which  was  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  had  plenty  of  food ;  and  the  disciples  filled 
twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  that  remained.  After  this,  can  there  be  the  least 
room  for  incredulity? 

The  people,  struck  with  a  miracle,  in  itself  so  astonishing,  and  in  which  they  were 
so  deeply  interested,  were  convinced  that  he  was  the  prophet  promised  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  succeed  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15.),  and  they  were  desirous  to  make  him  a 
king,  because  the  Messiah  (according  to  their  notions)  Avas  entitled  to  the  same 
sovereignty  as  other  princes,  and  to  rule  over  Israel  as  David  and  Solomon  had 
done.  This  circumstance  is  a  further  proof  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  it 
had  made  on  every  person's  mind  who  had  witnessed  it.  Lastly,  on  the  next  day, 
Jesus  Christ  being  at  Capernaum,  and  speaking  to  the  same  people,  who  were  still 
amnzed  at  the  miracle  which  he  had  performed,  rebuked  them  for  being  sensible 
only  of  its  temporal  effects,  while  they  neglected  to  apply  it  to  their  eternal  salva- 
tion. This  reproach  not  only  establishes  the  miracle,  but  also  gives  it  additional 
diirnity,  by  exhibiting  the  design  which  Jesus  chiefly  had  in  view  in  performing  it, 
viz.  his  heavenly  doctrine.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible,  either  to  oppose  such  strong 
evidence,  or  to  lessen  the  credit  of  a  miracle  which  had  the  testimony  of  nearly  or 
quite  eight  thousand  persons  (reckoning  the  women  and  children  at  2500  or  3000), 
and  which  is  so  necessarily  connected  with  other  facts  equally  public  and  true. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  subsequent  feeding  of  four  thousand  men 
besides  women  and  children,  related  in  Matt.  xv.  32 — 38. 

3.  Equally  remarkable  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  Recovery  of  Simon 
Peter's  wife's  mother  from  fever  (Matt.  viii.  14,  15. ;  Mark  v.  29 — 31.;  Luke 
iv.  38,  39. ),  and  the  Healing  of  the  Paralytic  (Matt.  i.x.  2 — 8. ;  Mark  ii.  3 — 12. ; 
Luke  V.  18 — 26.),  which  are  such  as  to  convince  eve7-y  reasonable  person. 

[i.J  The  healing  of  Peter's  mother-in-law  of  a  violent  fever,  so  far  as  the  proof 
of  the  miracle  is  concerned,  is  related  in  the  same  terms  by  the  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke.  "  In  the  description  of  the  fever,  there  is  dis|)layed  that 
substantial  agreement  with  circumstantial  variety,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  testimony  when  derived  from  diiferent  individuals,  of  different  characters 
or  pi  ofessions.  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  non-medical  men,  merely  say,  that  she  was 
sick  of  a  fever;  but  Luke,  the  physician,  tells  us  what  kind  of  fever  it  was,  em- 
]jh)ying  the  technical  language.  He  says  that  it  was  a  great  fever,  or,  as  we  should 
call  it,  a  severe  or  violent  fever.*  But  fevers  often  have  their  periods  of  sponta- 
neous cessation,  called  critical  periods ;  and  the  objection  might  be  taken  to  the 
miraculous  character  of  the  cure,  that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  entered  Peter's 
house  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  fever  had  quitted  his  mother-in-law.  But 
this  objection  is  set  at  rest  by  certain  words  which  follow,  and  which,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  of  which  observers,  however  difl'erent  in  character 
or  profession,  could  not  take  different  views,  stand  alike  in  all  these  Gospels.  She 
is  stated,  when  the  fever  left  her  on  Christ's  rebuking  it,  immediatch/  to  have  risen, 
and  to  hiivii  ministered  unto  them,  that  is,  served  or  waited  on  the  family  and  on  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  Now  all  who  know  anything  of  fevers,  and  especially  of  the 
fevers  of  such  a  climate  as  Judea^  know  that  to  have  done  this  immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  the  fever  (whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by  human  art)  was  an  im- 
possibility. Days,  or  even  weeks,  must  have  elapsed  before  strength  could  have 
been  restored  so  as  to  admit  of  this.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  not  only  did  the 
fever  cease  when  Jesus  Christ  rebuked  it;    but  that  Peter's  mother-in-law  waa 

'  Faber's  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,  p.  241. 

*  It  is  tlie  custom  of  physicians  to  divide  fevers  into  the  severe  and  mild  kinds:  Thy 
fityav  T€  KaluLtKphv  ■Kvp(r6v.     Galen  on  Fevers,  book  i.  c.  1. 

•  The  fever  prcvailin}^  in  the  climate  of  Judca  is  the  bilious  remittent,  very  violent, 
very  dangerous,  and  even  more  exhausting  than  our  typhus. 
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instantly  restored  to  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  only  almighty  power  could  at 
once  have  imparted."  ^ 

[ii.]  The  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  some  of  whom  were  secretly  enemies  to  Christ,  and  jealous  of  his 
fame.  The  manner  in  which  they  presented  the  sick  of  the  palsy  is  unparalleled, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shows  the  confidence  they  placed  in  his  power  and  good- 
ness, as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  paralytic,  and  of  the  four  men  who  bore  him  on 
his  bed  or  couch.  When  they  could  not  come  nigh  because  of  the  multitude,  they  ivent 
up  on  the  house-top,  and  uncovered  the  roof  of  the  apartment  where  Jesus  was  :  and 
when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  him  down  through  the  tiling,  with  his  couch,  into 
the  midst  before  Jesus.  The  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  paralytic  is  still 
more  striking.  Jesus  began  with  the  remission  of  his  sins  (which  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  object  of  the  man's  petition)  without  saying  anything  of  his  malady,  with 
which  both  he  and  his  supporters  were  wholly  aifected.  Jesus  seeing  their  faith, 
saith  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.  Bid 
there  were  certain  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  sitting  there ;  and,  reasoning  in  their 
hearts,  they  said  within  themselves.  This  man  hlasphemeth.  Tliis  secret  accusation  of 
blasphemy,  on  the  part  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  proves  that  they  had  no  idea 
of  any  such  thing  before  the  event :  Jesus,  after  replying  to  the  reasonings  in  their 
hearts,  commanded  the  man  to  take  up  his  couch  and  walk.  And  immediately  he 
rose  up  before  them  all,  and  took  up  the  bed  whereon  he  lay,  and  departed  to  his  own 
hou^e  glorifying  God.  The  astonishing  nature  of  this  miracle  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  beheld  it,  and  they  exclaimed,  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion. 

4.  While  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  acts  of  benevolence  and  compassion,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  served  to  convey  his  instructions  with  the  greater  meaning  and 
dignity. 

To  overturn  prejudices  fostered  by  false  notions  of  religion,  strengthened  by  age, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  persons  in  authority,  and  to  substitute  gooil  prin- 
ciples in  their  place,  must  be  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  will  always  require  the 
most  vigorous  exertions.  This  was  the  great  object  of  the  parables  of  Jesus  :  it 
was  a  principal  object  of  his  whole  ministry,  and,  with  infinite  propriety,  entered 
into  his  miracles.  The  prejudices  of  the  Jews  against  his  person,  among  other 
things,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  work  miracles.  There  were  also  prejudices 
so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews,  that  no  power  less  than  that  of  miracles 
could  be  supposed  to  combat  them  with  any  probability  of  success,  and  against 
which  we  find  particular  miracles  opposed.  That  calamities  are  always  the  offspring 
of  crimes  is  one  prejudice  which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too  prone  to 
indulge ;  and  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this 
prejudice.  We  are  told,  in  the  gospel  history,  of  some  who  came  to  Jesus  under 
this  influence,  telling  him  of  certain  Galilseans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled 
with  their  sacrifices  (Luke  xiii.  1.)  ;  and,  on  that  occasion,  he  exposed  the  danger 
and  absurdity  of  the  error  by  a  \Aam  illustration.  On  occasion  of  seeing  a  man 
who  had  been  born  blind,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  asked 
him,  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?  (John  ix.  1,  2.) 
Jesus,  in  a  moment,  solved  the  difficulty,  by  giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight.  lie 
did  so  without  going  out  of  his  ordinary  course.  Miracles  were  a  part  of  his  work, 
and  his  compassion  always  prompted  him  ;  but  the  occasion  called  for  an  extraor- 
dinary interposition,  and  the  miraculous  cure  was  the  most  effectual  expedient 
for  forcing  an  access  to  hearts  fenced  by  prejudice  against  the  common  feelings  of 
humanity. 

The  Miracle  of  giving  Sight  to  the  Man  who  had  been  born  'RiAT^m,  related 
in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ,  on  account  of  the  reluctant  but  distinct  testimony  to  its  reality, 
which  was  given  by  the  Jews,  after  they  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  (though 
without  success)  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  circumstance  which  could  have  en- 
abled them  to  question  or  deny  it. 

As  this  miracle  has  been  the  subject  of  particular  cavil  by  Rousseau,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  a  gradation  in  it  which  does  not  suit  with  a  supernatural  operation  or 
miracle  (two  of  whose  characters  or  criteria  are  instantaneity  in  its  performance,  and 
independence  on  second  causes) ;  and  as  the  cavil  of  that  eloquent  but  seductive  and 

'  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  pp.  225,  220. 
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licentious  infidel  has  been  adopted,  without  acknowledgment,  by  later  opposers  of 
revelation,  it  demands  a  distinct  examination. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the  narrative  in  question,  the 
noble  simplicity  of  which,  together  with  its  circumstantiality,  and  the  natural  and 
graphic  delineations  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of 
the  credibility  and  veracity  of  the  writer,  —  we  proceed  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
this  miracle. 

[i.]  In  the  F/7J5r  place,  then,  the  man  on  whom  it  was  performed  had  not  become 
blind  by  any  accident  that  admits  of  relief.  He  was  certainly  bom  hlind.  All  who 
knew  him  were  witnesses  of  it ;  and  he  had  become  very  generally  known  by  sitting 
and  hefrcr'ma  on  the  public  road.  His  parents,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  take  notice,  affirmed  the  same  to  the  Pharisees,  though  they  dreaded  their  dis- 
pleasure, and  did  not  care  to  defend  a  miracle,  the  fame  of  which  men  in  power 
were  desirous,  if  possible,  to  suppress. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  the  man  did  not  ask  to  be  restored  to  his  sight  as  some  others 
did,  who  had  accidentally  become  blind.  Thus,  there  was  no  room  for  suspicion  on 
his  part.  And  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  sent  him  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  did  not 
wait  for  his  return  to  receive  the  glory  of  such  a  miracle  ;  so  that  the  blind  man,  on 
receiving  sight,  did  not  know  who  the  person  was  that  had  cured  him,  or  whither  he 
had  gone.     There  was  therefore  no  possibility  of  collusion  in  the  transaction. 

[ili.]  Thirdly,  the  very  question  proposed  by  the  disciples,  which  occasioned 
the  miracle,  is  a  proof  that  the  man's  blindness  was  from  his  birth  ;  but  the  answer, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  was  so  little  conformable  to  their  notions,  or  to  those 
of  the  Jews,  their  contemporaries,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  ever  have  en- 
tered their  minds,  if  they  had  not  heard  it  from  his  lips.  Jesus,  in  his  reply,  did 
not  attribute  the  natural  defect  of  the  blind  man  to  a  particular  providence,  but 
added,  that  it  was  for  the  glory  of  his  Father,  who  sent  him,  and  also  to  manifest 
his  works,  that  this  man  was  born  blind,  in  order  to  be  cured.  Who  ever  spoke 
thus  ?  For,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Christ  did  not  speak  thus  after  the  success,  but 
exposed  himself  to  be  contradicted  (according  to  the  opinion  of  men)  by  him,  who, 
he  says,  had  sent  him,  when  he  declared  the  future  proof  of  his  mission. 

[iv.]  In  the  FOURTH  place,  consider  the  mode  employed  for  giving  the  man  sight; 
he  laboured  under  an  incui-able  blindness.  The  opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
which  is  called  a  cataract,  and  the  imperfect  or  periodical  gutta  serena,  which  does 
not  wholly  deprive  of  sight,  or  only  at  certain  times,  are  maladies  of  the  eye  that 
in  some  cases  admit  of  a  cure,  which  depends  upon  a  variety  of  precautions,  pre- 
parations, and  remedies,  that  (if  successful)  take  effect  only  with  time,  and  in  most 
cases  very  imperfectly.  But  no  precautions  or  preparations  whatever  were  era- 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind.  Though  a  cataract  may  be  reduced,  or 
an  accidental  or  periodical  gutta  serena  may  be  cured,  a  total  blindness,  when  inve- 
terate and  from  the  birth,  is  inciirahle.  Such  has  been  the  prevalent  opinion  in 
every  age.  Aristotle '  (whom  we  quote  only  as  a  witness  to  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  time)  declares  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  horn  blind  to  receive  sight.  The 
Jews  admitted  this  truth  as  a  principle  generally  known.  Since  the  world  began, 
they  said,  it  was  never  heard  that  any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  tvho  was  horn  blind. 
(Jolin  ix.  32.)  Medical  men  in  modern  times  (it  is  well  known)  are  of  the  same 
opinion  ;  and  infidelity  never  could  produce  an  example  of  blindness,  absolute  and 
continued  from  the  hirth,  that  was  cured  by  the  assistance  of  art.  Such  being  the 
circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  was  it  natural  to  imagine  that  clay  put  on  his  eyes 
should  restore  him  to  sight  ?  Could  any  one  have  Iramed  such  an  expedient,  so 
improbable,  so  contrary  to  the  effect  desired,  so  proper  for  destroying  the  sight,  if 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  Jesus  Christ  had  not  employed  it,  and  imparted  the  requi- 
site virtue  to  it  ?*  Moreover,  is  it  likely  that  a  person  who  had  been  born  blind, 
and  had  continued  so  from  his  birth  to  manhood,  should  so  easily  credit  what  Jesus 
said  to  him  ;  that  he  should  obey  him  so  punctually  ;  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  public  ridicule,  by  carrying  the  clay  on  his  eyes,  and  causing  himself  to  be  con- 

'  Cited  by  Casaubon  on  John  ix.  1.  (Critic.  Sacr.  torn.  vii.  part  iii.  p.  187.)  Other 
passages  from  ancient  classic  authors  arc  adduced  l»y  Wctstein,  on  John  ix.  1.  Nov.  Test, 
vol.  i.  p.  902. 

*  For  the  reason  why  Jesus  Christ  employed  the  means  he  did,  to  give  this  man  sight, 
sec  p.219.  supra. 
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ducted  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  •with  the  hopes  of  being  restored  to  his  sight  ?  Is  not 
such  a  docility  truly  astonishing  ?  And  how  could  any  such  thing  be  imagined  on 
his  part  before  it  happened  ? 

[v.]  Lastly,  the  miracle  was  performed  in  the  public  street,  and  in  the  presence 
of  many  persons,  and  was  immediately  subjected  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  that  can 
well  be  conceived.  If  we  had  heard  of  such  a  miracle,  we  should  not  have  given 
credit  to  so  surprising  a  relation,  till  we  had  inquired  who  the  man  was  on  whom  it 
was  said  to  have  been  wrought  ?  Whether,  in  fact,  he  had  been  born  blind  ? 
Whether  he  actually  was  blind  at  the  time  when  Jesus  met  him  ?  And  whether  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  really  was  cured  ?  All  these  inquiries  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  made  ourselves,  or  have  been  well  informed  that  they  had  been  made 
by  credible  people,  before  we  would  have  believed  the  miracle.  And  if  we  would 
have  made  these  inquiries,  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  were  not  made 
by  those  who  lived  at  that  time?  or  that  they  would  have  admitted  that  wonderful 
fact  on  easier  evidence  than  we  would  have  done  ?  Now  we  know  that  these  very 
inquiries  tvere  made  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  terminated  in  full  proof. 
They  sent  for  his  parents,  who  declared  that  their  son  was  born  blind.  He  was 
himself  interrogated,  thi-eatened  with  excommunication,  and  ultimately  cast  out  of 
the  synagogue ;  and,  after  examining  the  affair  to  the  bottom,  the  truth  of  the 
miracle  was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction.  On  the  one  side 
there  appears  nothing  but  passion  and  calumny ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but  what  is 
simple,  sincere,  coherent,  and  infinitely  surpassing  the  low  jealousy  and  malice  of 
the  Pharisees,  whose  utmost  efforts  only  rendered  the  truth  more  evident,  and 
added  that  testimony  which  they  would  have  gladly  wrested  from  it,  if  it  had  been 
possible. 

The  reasoning  of  the  man  who  was  cured  is  unanswerable  —  We  hioio  that  God 
heareth  not  sinners  —  since  the  ivorld  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  opened  the 
eyes  of  one  that  was  horn  blind.  If  this  man  tvere  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing 
(John  ix.31— 33.)' 

5.  Equally  remarkable  with  the  preceding  miracle  is  that  wrought  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  apostle  Peter  in  company  with  John,  on  A  Man  who  had  been  lame  fkom  his 
Birth  ;  and  which  was  subjected  to  a  similar  rigorous  scrutiny. 

The  account  is  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  every 
mark  of  veracity  and  genuineness.  All  the  circumstances  are  so  connected  toge- 
thei",  and  so  inseparable, — the  place,  the  time,  and  the  persons,  all  correspond  toge- 
ther with  such  exactness,  that  we  cannot  admit  a  part  without  being  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  whole.     In  this  miracle,  the  reader  will  take  notice,  — 

[i.]  First,  of  the  publicity  of  the  lame  mans  person  and  condition. 

He  had  been  lame  from  bis  birth,  and  was  then  forty  years  old.  He  was,  more- 
over, well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  having  been  carried  daily  to 
that  gate  of  the  temple  wliich  was  most  frequented  to  receive  alms.  The  time  of  the 
day  when  the  miracle  was  performed  was  that  of  public  prayer,  when  the  evening 
sacrifice  was  offered,  when  there  was  the  greatest  number  of  persons  present,  who 
were  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the  city. 

[ii.]  Secondly,  of  the  manner  in  luhich  the  miracle  was  wrought. 

It  was  instantaneous,  and  was  so  perfect,  that  the  lame  man  could  not  only  walk, 
but  stood  and  leaped  for  joy,  while  he  praised  God,  and  testified  his  gratitude  to 
Peter  and  John. 

[iii.]   Thirdly,  of  the  severe  examination  which  the  transaction  underwent. 

Both  the  man  who  had  been  healed,  and  the  apostles,  are  dragged  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  are  most  closely  interrogated  respecting  the 
fact.  They  assert  the  reality  of  the  miracle ;  they  declare  that  it  was  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazaretli  that  the  man  was  made  whole  —  of  that  Jesus  whom  those  rulers 
had  crucified.  What  discoveries  do  the  chief  priests  make  ?  The  apostles  are  in 
their  hands.  The  man  who  had  been  lame  is  himself  standing  by.  They  are  vested 
with  full  power,  as  magistrates,  to  take  cognisance  of  the  matter.  If  tliere  be 
deceit,  it  must  be  detected.  But  no  discovery  is  made ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards five  thousand  Jews  are  converted,  and  embrace  the  Gosjiel  in  consequence 


'  Claparede's  Considerations  on  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel,  part  ii.  eh.  4.     Sec  also 
Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Bevchuion,  pp.  212—246. 
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of  what  tbey  had  seen  performed,  and  in  a  case  where  it  was  morally  impossible 
that  they  should  have  been  deceived. 

Besides  the  miracles  related  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  there  are  three 
remarkable  examples  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  raised  the  dead  to  life ;  viz.  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  a  ruler  of 
the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  son  of  a  widow  at  Xain,  and  Lazarus,  the 
brother  of  Martha  and  !Mary.  How  many  examples  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  during  his  personal  ministry  is  not  related ;  though,  from  his 
message  to  John  (Matt.  xi.  5.),  it  is  probable  that  there  were  other 
instances.  But  these  which  the  evangelists  have  recorded  were 
certainly  not  the  least  striking  or  important. 

6.  TS?  Raisi>-g  of  the  DArcHXEB  OF  Jaibcs  to  Life  is  recorded  hy  three 
of  the  evangelists  (Matt.  ix.  18 — 26. ;  Mark  v.  •22 — 43.  ;  Luke  viii.  41 — 56.),  and 
the  circumstances  related  by  them  are  in  almost  every  point  exactly  the  same. 

Jairus  applies  to  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  multitude  of  people.  Prostrating 
himself  at  his  feet,  Jairus  besought  him  to  come  to  his  house  and  heal  his  daughter, 
who  was  at  the  last  extremity.  Jesus  listened  to  his  request,  and  on  his  way  was 
followed  by  the  multitude.  A  miracle  of  a  different  kind  was  performed  at  that 
moment  (for  all  the  three  evangelists  have  connected  it  with  his  progress  to  the 
house  of  Jairus),  by  the  instantaneous  cure  of  an  inveterate  disease,  in  a  person  who 
only  secretly  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the 
miracle  so  much  the  more  a  subject  of  observation  to  the  multitude  when  the  person 
who  was  healed  was  publicly  questioned  on  what  she  had  done. 

At  the  same  instant  Jairus  was  informed  by  his  servants  that  his  daughter  waa 
dead,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  farther  importuning  our  Lord,  whose  visit  to  his 
house  they  then  considered  as  completely  unnecessary  and  useless.^  Our  Lord, 
aware  of  this  message,  er.couraged  Jairus  notwithstanding  to  rely  on  him,  and  went 
steaiiiiy  on  towards  his  house,  with  the  multitude  attending  him.  All  the  customary 
and  noisy  lamentations  for  the  dead  were  already  begun  ;  and  our  Lord  found  it 
necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  the  family,  to  remove  the  mourners,  who  went  forth  fully 
prepared  to  attest  to  the  people  without  the  certainty  of  the  death,  after  having  heard 
with  scorn  what  they  considered  as  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  what  our  Lord  in- 
tended as  an  intimation  of  the  maid's  immediate  restoration  to  life.  Putting  them 
forth  among  the  multitude,  he  retained  with  him  the  father  and  mother  of  the  dead 
young  woman,  and  three  of  his  disciples ;  a  sufficient  number  to  witness  and  relate 
the  circumstances  of  her  restoration.  In  their  presence  "  her  spirit  came  again,"  at 
our  Lord's  command.  The  effect  was  instantly  produced  by  his  almighty  word; 
and  was  verified  to  the  conviction  of  every  individual,  who  saw  her  immediately 
receiving  food,  as  a  person  in  the  full  possession  of  life  and  health.  The  event  waa 
understood  by  the  whole  multitude ;  and  the  evangelist  Matthew  relates,  "  that 
the  fame  thereof  went  abroad  throughout  all  the  land."  (Matt.  ix.  26.)  The  person 
in  whose  family  this  miracle  was  done  was  sufficiently  distinguished,  as  a  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  to  render  such  a  remarkable  event  a  subject  of  general  attention  ; 
and  though  all  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative  have  the  aspect  of  the  most 
natural  and  unexepected  occurrences,  which  could  neither  have  been  combined  by 
human  contrivance  nor  anticipated  by  human  foresight,  no  circumstance  was  want- 
ing, either  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  or,  without  any  apparent  ostenta- 
tion or  design,  to  give  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity.* 

7.  To  the  circumstances  o/ the  Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  fkom  the  Dead, 
AT  Nais  (Luke  vii.  11 — 15.),  ice  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  as  illustrating 


'  Matthew's  narrative  might  have  led  us  to  have  supposed  her  to  have  been  dead  when 
Jairus  first  addressed  our  Lord,  if  it  were  not  obvious  that,  omitting  several  circumstances, 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  he  begins  his  relation  at  the  time  when  the 
f:uhcr  knew  that  she  was  dead,  and  places  the  circumstances  in  his  narrative  after  that 
time. 

'  Sir  U.  SL  Well  wood's  Discourses  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Revelations,  pp.  416 — 
41S. 
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the  "benevolence  of  Jesus  Christ}  In  addition  to  the  observations  alluded  to,  we  may 
notice  the  circumstances  under  which  this  miracle  was  performed. 

Christ  was  coming  from  Capernaum,  where  he  had  healed  the  servant  of  the  cen- 
turion. On  approaching  the  gate  of  the  city,  he  met  the  funeral  procession.  The 
fact  of  the  young  man's  death,  therefore,  was  indisputable.  "  The  widowed  mother 
of  an  only  son  would  not  be  precipitate  in  performing  these  mehmclioly  rites  :  the 
proofs  of  death  must  have  been  sadly  satisfactory,  before  she  proceeded  to  pay  this 
last  debt  of  parental  tenderness."  The  tomb  was  prepared,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  her  townsmen  were  accompanying  the  widowed  mother  thither,  besides 
a  multitude  of  persons  who  were  following  Jesus  on  his  way  from  Capernaum.  It 
was  impossible  that  any  miracle  could  have  been  performed  under  circumstances  of 
greater  publicity,  or  more  instantaneously,  or  wliere  the  facts  related  were  more 
easy  to  be  detected,  if  there  had  been  any  suspicion  of  fraud  or  deceit ;  especially 
when  we  know  that  the  rumour  of  this  miracle  was  immediately  spread  through  all 
the  adjacent  country.  Jesus  came  and  touched  the  bie7\  on  which  the  corpse  was 
laid  acconUng  to  the  custom  of  that  age  and  country,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it ; 
and  they  that  hare  him  stood  still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  ! 
And  hi:  that  was  dead  sat  vp  and  began  to  speak  ;  and  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 
And  there  came  a  fear  on  all ;  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  A  great  prophet  has 
risen  up  among  us,  and  God  hath  visited  his  people.  This  rumour  of  him  went  forth 
throughout  all  Judcea,  and  throughout  the  region  round  about.   (Luke  vii.  14 — 17.) 

8.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarus  is  related  (John  xi.)  more  minutely  than 
either  of  the  two  p?'eceding  mii-acles,  and  from  the  particularity  of  the  circumstances 
related,  it  acquires  additional  interest  and  publicity. 

[i.]  While  Jesus  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  Perasa  (whither  he  had  gone,  a  persecu- 
tion being  raised  by  the  Jews),  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  sent  an  express  to  him,  with 
this  message,  —  Lord,  he  whom  thoulovest  is  sick.  After  hearing  tliis  intelligence, 
he  remained  two  days  longer  in  the  same  place,  and  then  said  to  his  disciples.  Lei 
us  return  into  Judcea  ;  Lazanis  is  dead.  Then  when  Jesus  came  into  Bethany,  he 
found  that  Lazaius  had  been  in  the  grave  four  days  already.  (Joiin  xi.  6,  7.  17.) 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  he  was  in  Peraja  he  said  to  his  apostles,  Lazarus  is 
dead  :  so  that  Jesus  neither  did  nor  could  learn  how  long  Lazarus  had  been  in  the 
grave  from  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  sisters.  The  delay  also  of  the  journey 
from  Galilee  to  Bethany,  must  not  be  overlooked.  By  that  delay  the  miracle  be- 
came more  bright,  and  its  truth  and  reality  more  determined. 

[ii.]  The  scene  of  it  furnishes  another  circumstance  extremely  favourable  for 
pr(in\(>ting  the  same  end.  It  was  not  laid  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  minds  of  men 
might  be  supposed  to  be  held  in  awe,  or  biassed  by  power,  where  the  miracle  might 
be  charged  with  ostentation,  and  where  personal  prejudices  were  triumphant.  Nor 
was  it  laid  in  a  desert,  where  there  might  be  suspicion  of  deceit,  but  at  the  distance 
of  only  two  short  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  precise  time  of  Christ's  arrival  at  Bethany  is  a  circumstance  that  must  be 
viewed  in  the  same  light.  His  coming  so  late  destroys  all  suspicions  of  any  secret 
concert.  It  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  whole  transaction  ; 
as  the  season  was,  of  all  others,  the  fittest  for  finding  access  to  their  minds.  By 
this  time,  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  receiving  the  consolatory  visits  of  their 
neighbours  and  friends  :  —  Many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to 
comfort  them  concerning  their  brother.  Jesus  himself  approaches,  and  mingles  with 
the  company  as  a  mourner  and  friend.  When  Jesus,  therefore,  saw  the  Jews  also 
weeping,  who  had  followed  Mary  out  of  the  house,  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  was 
ti'oubled.  He  was  under  no  necessity  of  affecting  the  appearance  of  soriow,  for  he 
felt  it  — Jesus  wept;  and  the  reality  both  of  his  sympathy  and  sorrow  did  not  fail 
to  make  him  an  object  of  regard.  Then  said  the  Jews,  Behold  how  he  loted  him. 
Every  thing  concurred  to  excite  expectation  and  scrutiny  from  the  malice  of  some 
of  the  Jews  who  were  present,  which  caused  them  to  insinuate  a  defect  in  the 
power  or  goodness  of  Jesus.  —  Some  of  them  said,  Could  not  this  man,  tchich  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  that  even  this  man  should  not  have  died? 

[iii.]  At  length  they  arrive  at  the  grave.  It  was  a  cave;  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it, 
which  Jesus  commanded  to  be  removed,  for  lie  exerted  his  miraculous  power  only 
in  cases  where  second  causes  were  inadequate.     This  stone  might  be  removed  by 

'   Sec  p.  224.  supra. 
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the  Land  of  man  :  therefore  Jesus  ordered  it  to  be  removed.  This  circumstance 
would  excite  the  greater  attention,  as  the  objection  felt  by  Martha  to  the  execution 
of  this  command  (ver.  39.)  most  evidently  shows  that  death  had  induhituhly  taken 
place  ;  and  from  the  time  he  had  been  buried,  especially  under  the  influence  of  so 
warm  a  climate,  it  is  certain  that  those  changes  of  mortality  must  have  passed  upon 
the  frame  to  which  she  alluded.  No  human  means,  however,  could  raise  Lazarus  : 
Jesus,  therefore,  interposed  his  miraculous  power;  and  after  a  short  prayer,  which 
was  expressly  intended  for  the  spectators,  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus, 
come  forth  !  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  ami  foot  with  grave 
clothes.^  That  all  present  might  have  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the 
miracle  which  had  thus  been  wrought,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and 
let  him.  go. 

[iv.]  The  witnesses  of  this  miracle  are  likewise  to  be  considered.  Though  some 
of  those  who  had  come  to  mourn  with  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  were  the  friends  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  evangelical  narrative  informs  us  that  others  were  not 
friendly  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.  Many  of  these,  however,  having  witnessed  the 
transaction,  believed  on  him;  but  others,  who  were  not  willing  to  be  his  disciples, 
though  they  found  it  impossible  to  reject  or  to  deny  the  miracle  which  had  been 
wrought,  went  their  way  to  the  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done. 
The  Pharisees  themselves  could  not  contradict  the  miracle,  though  they  were 
interested  in  denying  it.  A  council  of  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  was  con- 
vened. They  did  venture  to  examine  the  miracle,  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of 
the  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  The  consideration  of  Lazarus  and  of  his  sisters, 
who  were  not  mean  persons,  —  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  who  were  also  persons 
of  distinction,  and  who  had  filled  Jerusalem  with  the  news  at  their  return, — and 
the  fear  of  adding  a  further  degree  of  evidence  to  a  miracle  which  they  were 
desirous  of  suppressing,  —  all  these  circumstances  augmented  their  indignation 
against  Jesus,  and  determined  them  to  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  terminate  his 
miracles.  They  said.  What  do  we,  for  this  man  doth  many  miracles  ?  If  we  let 
him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him :  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away 
both  our  place  and  nation. 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to  confirm  this  miracle,  it  might  be 
added  that,  after  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  six  days  before  the  passover, 
Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where  he  supped  with  Lazarus,  and  his  sisters ;  and  much 
people  of  the  Jeivs  hieiv  that  he  was  at  Bethany,  and  they  came  from  Jerusalem 
thither,  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also  whom  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead.  But  the  chief  priests  considttd  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  to 
death ;  because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  icent  away  and  believed  on 
Jesus.  (John  xii.  1,  2.  9 — 11.)  The  curiosity  of  those  who  came  to  Bethany,  and 
their  belief  in  Christ,  are  natural  consequences  of  the  truth  of  Lazarus's  resurrection, 
which  could  not  but  enrage  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
Christ ;  and  their  determination  to  put  Lazarus  to  death  shows  the  desperation  to 
which  the  publicity  of  the  miracle  drove  them.  The  resurrection  of  Lazarus  was  also 
one  reason  why,  on  the  following  day,  jiiuch  people  that  were  come  to  the  feast  (of  the 
passover)  ichen  they  heard  that  Jesus  ivas  coming  to  Jerusalem  took  branches  of-palm- 
trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried.  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  people,  therefore,  that  was  with  him  when  he 
called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,  and  raised  him  from  the  dead,  bark  kecokd.     For 

•  The  question  has  been  asked,  How  could  a  man  come  out  of  a  grave  who  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  ?  To  this  inquiry  of  the  unbeliever  a  satisfactory  answer  may  be  returned. 
Wc  learn  from  Joscphus,  and  also  from  such  travellers  as  have  visited  Palestine,  that  tlie 
Jewish  sepulchres  were  generally  ca res  or  rooms  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  Jews,  therefore, 
as  they  did  not  make  use  of  Collins  in  burying  their  dead,  generally  placed  their  bodies 
in  niches,  cut  into  the  sides  of  these  caves  or  rooms.  This  form  of  the  Jewish  scpulclircs 
affords  an  easy  solution  of  the  supposed  difficulty.  The  evangelist  does  not  mean  to  say 
tliat  Lazarus  walked  out  of  the  sepulchre;  but  that  lying  on  his  back  in  a  niche,  he  raised 
liinisclf  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  then,  putting  his  legs  over  the  edge  of  his  niche  or  cell, 
slid  down  and  stood  upright  on  the  floor.  All  this  he  might  do,  notwithstanding  his 
anns  were  swathed  with  rollers,  after  the  custom  of  his  countrymen.  Accordingly,  when 
he  thus  came  forth,  Jesus  commanded  them  to  loose  him  and  let  him  go,  —  which  circum- 
stance plainly  indicates  that  the  evangelist  knew  that  Lazarus  could  not  walk  till  he  waa 
unbound.     Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p.  17.5. 
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THIS  CAUSE,  the  people  met  him,  for  that  they  heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle. 
The  Pharisees,  therefore,  said  among  tkemselues,  Perceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing, 
by  your  threatenings  or  excommunications  ?  Beliold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him, — 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  are  becoming  his  disciples.  (John  xii.  12,  13.  17 — 19.) 
Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  Christ  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the  manner 
related  by  the  evangelists,  while  many  persons  were  living  who  had  actually 
witnessed  it  ?  Can  we  separate  so  notorious  an  event  from  the  important  circum- 
stances which  are  blended  with  it  in  the  evangelical  narration  ?  And  can  a  more 
natural  reason  be  assigned  for  such  a  concourse  and  triumph  than  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  of  which  many  were  witnesses,  and  which  the  whole  multitude  already 
believed  to  be  a  true  miracle  ? 

[v.]  It  has  every  character  of  a  miracle :  for  it  was  sensible  and  easy  to  be 
observed.  Lazarus  had  been  dead,  he  was  alive ;  —  two  facts  which,  taken  separately, 
are  of  the  most  common  sort,  and  concerning  which  many  persons  had  the  utmost 
certainty.  It  was  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed  before  credible  witnesses. 
On  Christ  saying,  Lazarus,  come  forth  !  Lazarus  resumed  life ;  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  especially  of  adversaries,  is  the  most  explicit  that  can  be  ima- 
gined or  desired.  —  It  was  independent  of  second  causes.  The  effect  has  no  affinity 
in  nature  with  the  sign  that  accompanies  it.  What  affinity  in  nature,  what  physical 
proportion  is  tliere,  between  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the  pronunciation  of 
the  words,  —  Lazarus,  come  forth  ?  Lastly,  the  end  was  important,  for  it  was  to 
attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

IX.  But  the  mofet  remarkable  miracle  of  all  is  tlie  resurrection" 
of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
Christianity.  If  this  fails,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  main- 
tained, or  may  be  proved  to  be  false.  If  Cltrist  be  not  risen,  argues 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith  also  in  vain. 
(1  Cor.  XV.  14.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  holds  good,  the  divine 
mission  and  authority  of  the  Founder  of  our  holy  religion  are  esta- 
blished. To  this  he  himself  appealed,  as  the  great  and  ultimate 
proof,  which  was  to  convince  mankind  that  he  was  what  he  professed 
himself  to  be,  —  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  If  we 
peruse  the  history  of  that  event,  we  must  conclude  either  that  he 
arose,  or  that  his  disciples  stole  his  body  away.  The  more  we  consider 
the  latter  alternative,  the  more  impossible  it  appears.  Every  time, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  Christ  attempted  to  perform  a  miracle,  he  risked 
his  credit  on  its  accomplishment ;  had  he  failed  in  one  instance,  that 
would  have  blasted  his  reputation  for  ever.  The  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  his  predictions;  had  any  one  of  them  failed,  that  great 
character  which  he  had  to  support  would  have  received  an  indelible 
stain.  Of  all  his  predictions,  there  is  not  one  on  which  he  and  his 
disciples  laid  greater  stress  than  that  of  his  resurrection.  So  fre- 
quently, indeed,  had  Christ  publicly  foretold  that  he  would  rise  again 
on  the  third  day,  that  those  persons  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death  were  acquainted  with  this  prediction ;  and,  being  in  power, 
used  every  possible  means  to  prevent  its  accomplisliment,  or  any  imposi- 
tion on  the  public  in  that  affair. 

The  importance  of  this  FACT  requires  that  avc  consider  it  witli  a 
little  more  minuteness  than  the  other  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
shall  therefore  examine,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  Declarations 
concerning  his  approaching  death  and  resurrection ;  secondly,  the 
Evidence  for  the  Fact,  furnished  by  the  testimony  of  adversaries 

•  Claparede's  Considerations  upon  the  Miracles,  p.art  ii.  ch.  5. 
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to  the  Christian  Name  and  Faith  ;  thii'dly,  the  Character  of  the 
Apostles  by  whom  its  reality  is  attested;  and,  lastly,  the  Miracles 
subsequently  wrought  by  these  witnesses  in  the  name  of  Christ  after 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  which  attest  the  fact  of  His  resurrection. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  Declarations  of 
Christ  himself  concerning  his  approaching  death  and  re- 
surrection. 

[i.]  All  the  evangelists  unanimously  relate,  that  Christ  repeatedly  announced 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  and  resurrection  to  his  disciples.  It  is  further 
worthy  of  remark,  that  those  very  prophetic  declarations  are  frequently  inter- 
mixed, either  with  such  circumstances  as  do  not,  of  themselves,  enter  easily  into 
any  man's  mind,  or  with  those  which  seem  to  have  no  sort  of  relation  with  one 
another;  which  proves  that  they  cannot  be  the  imaginary  conceits  of  a  fertile  fancy, 
that  delights  in  the  invention  of  fables.  It  is  altogether  improbable  tliat  the  evan- 
gelists should  have  invented  Christ's  discourse  with  Peter,  concerning  the  sufferings 
that  should  certainly  befall  him  at  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem. 

[ii.]  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Peter  had  just  before  made  that  noble 
confession,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  other  disciples,  —  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God;  and  that  Christ  had  crowned  this  admirable  confession  with  that 
extraordinary  promise  of  his, — Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bur-jona:  for  flesh  and 
blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  ivhich  is  in  heaven.  And  I  say  also 
unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  (Matt.  xvi.  16 — 18.)  Immediately  after,  Christ 
foretold  what  death  he  was  to  suffer  fi-om  the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  but  added, 
that  he  should  rise  on  the  third  day.  On  hearing  which,  Peter  rebuked  him,  and 
said,  Be  it  far  from  thee.  Lord!  This  shall  not  be  unto  thee.  But  Jesus  Christ, 
instead  of  approving  this  expression  of  his  affectionate  concern  for  him,  severely 
reproved  his  indiscretion  in  these  words  :  —  Get  thee  behind  7ne,  Satan  ;  thou  art  an 
offence  unto  me :  for  thou  savourcst  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of 
men.  (Matt.  xvi.  21 — 23.)  This  history  seems  to  be  very  natural  and  sincere;  and 
that  mixture  of  circumstances,  which,  in  all  probability,  have  no  manner  of  relation 
with  one  another,  could  not  of  itself  easily  enter  into  the  mind  of  any  man.  Peter's 
confession  was  excellent ;  and  the  promise  made  to  him  by  Christ  was  extraordinary ; 
nay,  the  very  expression  of  it  implied  something  strange  and  difficult :  but,  above 
all,  it  appears  at  first  sight,  that  Christ  censured  too  severely  the  great  zeal  mani- 
fested by  Peter  for  his  person  ;  and  it  does  not  seem  very  natural  that  he,  who  saiil 
unto  him.  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  and  who  promised  to  make  him  a  pillar 
in  liis  church,  should  almost  innnediately  after  say  to  him,  —  Get  thee  behind  me, 
Sutan.  It  is  evident  that  it  was  the  force  of  (ruth,  and  not  the  natural  agreement 
of  those  circumstances,  which  obliged  the  evangelist  to  join  them  both  together  in 
one  and  the  same  recital.  What  necessarily  occasions  this  remark  is,  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  really  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection  before  he  had  suffered 
the  former,  and  before  the  latter  had  taken  effect. 

[iii.]  But  what  proves  this  fact  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else.  Is,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  the  very  day  before  his  passion,  did  such  a  thing  as  had  never  been  done 
before,  and  which,  doubtless,  will  never  be  done  again,  viz.  He  instituted  a  me- 
morial of  that  death  which  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  suffering.  lie  foretold  tliat 
he  should  suffer  death  from  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  doctors  of  the  law ; 
which  yet  he  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  he  would,  by  withdrawing  into  anotlier 
place.  But  he  rebuked  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  Peter,  who  would  have  diverted  him 
from  that  death :  therefore  he  considered  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  attended 
with  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  consequences  to  mankind.  And  with  what 
ha[)py  consequences  could  his  death  have  been  attended,  unless  it  was  to  have  been 
immediately  fcjilowed  by  his  resurrection  ? 

Jesus,  then,  first  instituted  a  memorial  of  his  death,  and  then  voluntarily  suffered 
it.  He  commanded  that  it  should  be  commemorated,  whence  it  is  evident  that  he 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  was  to  be  the  moans  of  our  salvation.  lie  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  commemorated  :  he  foresaw,  therefore,  what  would  infallibly  come 
to  pass,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  there  was  but  little  appearance  of  its  ever 
happening.     lie  did  not  say  that  they  should  commemorate  his  death  only  till  he 
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rose  again,  but  until  his  second  coming.  He  foresaw,  therefore,  that  he  should 
speedily  rise  again,  and  that  after  his  resurrection  he  should  depart,  in  order  to  re- 
turn again  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

[iv.j  Besides,  no  reasonable  person  can  Imagine,  that  the  evangelists  had  wholly 
invented  the  account  of  the  eucharist;  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a 
doctrine  and  &  practice.  It  is  very  difficult  to  forge  a  doctrine,  because  it  must  be 
concerted  by  the  consent  of  several  persons ;  but  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  impose  a 
sensible  practice,  a  thing  in  use,  and  as  it  were  a  speaking  doctrine,  upon  mankind. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  greatest  instance  of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  sup- 
pose that  a  dozen  poor  fishermen,  cast  down,  astonished,  and  confounded  at  the  death 
of  their  Miister,  and  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which  they  had  entertained  that 
he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  —  persons  who  knew  not  what  might  be 
the  consequence  of  their  publishing  the  doctrine  of  that  crucified  man  ;  —  that  they 
should  invent  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  with  all  its  circumstances,  and  make 
Christ  utter  these  words —  This  is  my  body,  which  is  gincn  for  you;  This  cup  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20.)  ;  —  words  that  implied  something 
new  ami  very  surprising,  and  which  the  evangelists  and  Paul  have  unanimously  re- 
corded, though  without  any  mutual  compact,  as  appears  by  the  trilling  variation 
that  occurs  in  their  recital  of  them.  It  would,  we  repeat,  be  the  greatest  instance 
of  folly  imaginable,  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  had  the  least  idea  of 
inventing  these  words,  or  the  history  of  the  eucharist.  The  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  it  is  this,  that  Christ  foresaw  his  death,  and  suffered  it  voluntarily.  Now,  if 
he  foresaw  that  he  should  die,  and  if  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  to  death,  he 
then  either  foresaw  that  he  should  rise  again,  or  he  did  not  foresee  it.  If  he  did  not 
foresee  it,  with  what  kind  of  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  disciples?  What  was  it  that 
he  promised  them  ?  Or  what  did  he  propose  to  himself  by  his  death  ?  Why  did  he 
not  shun  it  as  he  might  have  done,  when  he  was  at  supper  with  his  disciples?  What 
did  he  intend  by  instituting  a  memorial  of  his  dead  body,  if  that  dead  body  were 
always  to  remain  under  the  power  of  death  ?  And  if  he  thought  that  he  should  rise 
airain,  as  we  may  very  reasonably  conclude  he  did,  he  himself  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  had  already  made  of  that  power  which  had 
restored  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead;  for  he  could  not 
tliink  his  own  miracles  false,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  he  should  rise 
from  the  dead.  If  he  thought  he  should  rise  again,  he  also  thought  his  miracles  to 
be  true ;  and  if  he  believed  his  miracles  to  be  true,  his  miracles  must  of  necessity 
have  really  been  true,  because  they  were  of  a  nature  incapable  of  deceit  and  illu- 
sion, at  least  with  respect  to  him  who  performed  them.  Jesus  Christ  could  never 
imagine  tliat  he  had  fed  five  thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  three  thousand  at  an- 
other, besides  women  and  children;  that  he  had  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  of 
Nain,  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  Lnzarus  of  Bethany ;  and  that  he  made  Peter 
walk  on  the  sea,  &c.  &c.,  if  all  these  things  had  not  really  been  true. 

[v.]  No  one  surely  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who  considers 
that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  appointed  a 
watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre,  and  commanded  the  stone  of  it  to  be  sealed.  Sir, 
said  they  to  Pilate,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  After 
three  days  I  will  rise  again.  Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepulchre  be  made  .vire 
ulltd  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  him  away,  and  say  unto  the 
people.  He  is  7-isen  from  the  dead;  so  the  last  error  shall  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Pdate  saith  unto  them.  Ye. have  a  watch ;  go  your  icay,  make  it  us  sure  as  you  van.  So 
they  ivetd  and  made  the  sepidchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone,  and  setting  the  watch.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  63 — 66.)  This,  as  we  shall  further  have  occasion  to  show,  was  such  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  disciples  neither  could  nor  durst  invent  in  opposition  to  the  public 
knowledge  which  every  one  had  of  it ;  and  which,  besides,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  other  circumstances  of  that  event.  For  whence  originated  the  report  which 
was  spread  at  Jerusalem,  that  the  watch  slept  when  the  disciples  took  away  the 
bo<ly  of  Jesus,  if  thev  had  not  really  set  a  watch  to  guard  his  sepulchre?  And 
what  necessity  was  there  to  appoint  a  watch  to  guard  it,  had  it  not  been  to  prevent 
the  disciples  fnmi  propagating  the  report  thai  he  was  risen  from  the  dead?  And  if 
Christ  really  believed  that  he  shouhl  rise  again,  he  could  not  have  believed  it  but 
upon  the  truth  of  his  miracles ;  neither  could  he  have  believed  his  miracles  to  be 
true,  if  they  had  been  false.     Thus  it  appears,  that  the  connection  of  all  those  cir- 
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curastances  forms,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  moral  demonstration,  'whicli  cannot  but  con- 
vince any  just  and  reasonable  person. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  himself 
concerning  his  death  and  resurrection,  let  us  now  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  Evidence  for  that  Fact. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gospel  historians  respecting  common  facts  (we  have  al- 
ready seen)  is  generally  acknowledged,  even  by  its  adversaries.  Now  their  evidence, 
that  Jesus  really  died  upon  the  cross,  near  Jerusalem,  when  Pontius  Pilate  was  go- 
vernor of  Judaea,  is  peculiarly  clear  and  direct.  Numerous  circumstances  relative 
to  his  seizure,  his  public  trial,  his  going  to  Calvary,  and  his  crucifixion  are  minutely 
specified.  Various  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  discourses,  &c.  are  set  down. 
The  chief  rulers  in  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  the  people,  and  the  Roman  governor 
himself,  are  mentioned  as  parlies  concerned.  The  publicity  of  his  crucifixion  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  chief  city  in  the  nation,  its  being  in  the  day-time,  at  a  solemn 
festival,  (when  multitudes  assembled  from  several  different  countries,  and  from 
every  part  of  Judaea,)  are  all  noted.  His  hanging  six  hours  upon  the  cross ',  his 
being  pierced  in  the  side  by  one  of  the  soldiers  with  his  spear,  and  blood  and  water 
evidently  flowing  from  the  wound  ^,  are  incontestable  proofs  that  death  must  have 
previously  taken  place.  To  these  natural  proofs  of  death,  we  may  add  the  oflicial 
testimony  of  the  Koman  centurion,  who  would  have  subjected  himself  to  accusation 
if  his  account  had  been  false,  and  who  would  be  the  more  exact  in  it  as  the  soldiers, 
"seeing  that  he  was  dead  already*,  brake  not  his  legs."  Pilate,  also,  who  was  in- 
tiinidaie<i,  by  the  dread  of  an  accusation  to  the  emperor,  to  consent  to  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus,  would  likewise  be  afraid  of  having  him  taken  from  the  cross  till  he 
was  really  dead.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  permit  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  remove 
the  corpse  till  he  had  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  centurion.* 

The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously  been  plotting 
the  destruction  of  Christ,  would  take  care  that  he  was  really  void  of  life  before  the 
body  was  taken  down.  His  friends  would  never  have  wound  it  round  so  closely 
with  linen  tloth,  as  was  the  custom  in  Judaea  %  if  there  had  been  any  remains  of 
life.  Even  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken;  yet,  lying  in  a  cold  sepulchre, 
unable  to  stir  from  before  six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon,  till  the  dawn  of  the  first 
d;iy  of  the  week,  the  body  must  have  been  truly  dead.  The  fact  was  well  known, 
and  universally  acknowledged.  The  friends  and  companions  of  Jesus  asserted  it 
before  his  powerful  enemies,  in  the  most  public  manner,  only  fifty  days  after, 
and  even  they  did  not  deny  it.^  Nay,  the  Jews  by  being  otlended  at  his  crucifixion 
and  death,  gave  their  attestation  to  the  facts.  The  very  anxiety  of  the  chief  priests 
and  Pharisees  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  undesignedly  drew 
from  them  a  clear  proof  that  they  themselves  were  convinced  of  his  actual  decease. 
AVhile  his  body  was  in  the  sepulchre,  "  they  said  to  Pilate,  Sir,  we  remember  that 
that  deceiver  said,  hhile  he  uas  YET  alive.  After  three  days  I  icill  rise  againy 
Tiiis  implies  their  full  persuasion  that  he  was  really  not  alive  when  they  spake  the 
words.  Their  asking  for  a  guard  to  prevent  the  disciples  from  stealing  the  corpse, 
and  from  deceiving  the  people  by  pretending  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  does 
also  involve  their  being  convinced  that  he  was  then  trvly  dead. 

Further,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  we  believe  ancient  history  in  general,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  but  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  deposited,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  taken  from  the  cross,  in  a  private  sepulchre  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  hewn  out  of  a  rock*,  in  which  no  corpse  had  ever  been  laid 

'  Mark  xv.  25.  .34.  37. 

^  John  xi.K.  34,  3  5.  "The  water  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  serum.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  much  serum  in  the  thorax  of  persons  who  die  of  torture."  See  Grotius,  L'£nfant, 
and  Archbishop  Newcome  on  the  text. 

*  Ver.  33. 

*  Mark  xv.  43 — 45.,  which  sliows  that  he  had  then  been  some  time  dead.  Sec  the 
Greek,  Le  Clerc's  Hannoiiy,  and  Archbishop  Newcome's  note. 

'  John  xix.  38 — 40.,  xi.  44.,  xx.  6,  7. 

*  Acts  ii.  1.  14.  &c.  '  Matt,  xxvii.  63—66. 
'  Matt,  xxvii.  60.  ;  Mark  xv.  46. ;  Luke  xxiii.  53.  ;  Jolm  xL\.  41. 
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before.'  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  doubting,  but  that  a  great  stone  was  rolled  to 
the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre ;  that  this  stone  was  sealed  by  the  chief  priests  and 
Piiarisees,  who  would  of  course  first  see  that  the  body  was  there,  else  this  precau- 
tion would  have  been  useless;  and  that  at  their  request  a  guard  of  Roman  soldiers*, 
as  large  as  they  chose,  was  placed  before  the  sepulchre,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from 
being  removed.  Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  however,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  following,  the  body  was  missing,  and  neither  the  sol- 
diers who  were  upon  guard,  nor  the  chief  priests,  nor  the  Pharisees,  could  ever 
produce  it.  Yet  none  of  the  watch  deserted  their  post  while  it  was  in  the  sepul- 
chre, nor  was  any  force  used  against  the  soldiers,  or  any  arts  of  persuasion  em- 
ployed, to  induce  them  to  take  it  away,  or  to  permit  any  other  person  to  remove  it. 

The  question  then  is,  How  came  it  to  be  removed?  Matthew  has  recorded  the 
account  wliich  both  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  and  the  disinterested 
heathen  military  guard,  give  of  this.  Let  us  examine  these,  that  we  may  see  which 
best  deserves  our  credit. 

Early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  some  of  the  watch  came  into  the  city,  and 
showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all  the  things  that  were  done  ;  namely,  the  earthquake, 
the  angel  rolling  back  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  &c.  The  chief 
priests  applied  to  Pilate*  the  Roman  governor  for  a  watch  to  secure  the  sepulchre, 
lest  his  disciples  should  steal  him  away  ;  and  they  sealed  the  stone  (probably  with 
the  governor's  seal)  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  being  corrupted,  so  as  to  permit 
the  tiieft.  By  this  guard  of  sixty  Roman  soldiers  was  the  sepulchre  watched;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  thus  carefully  taken,  the  body  was  missing  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  following  week.  In  this  great  fact  both  the 
Jewish  council  and  the  apostles  perfectly  agree  :  this  cannot  be  questioned.  The 
council  would  othei'wise  have  certainly  produced  it,  and  thus  detected  the  falsehood 
of  the  apostles'  declaration,  that  Christ  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  prevented  it 
from  gaining  credit  among  the  Jews.  On  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  some  of  the 
soldiers  went  and  related  it  to  the  chief  priests,  who  bribed  them  largely,  promising 
to  secure  their  persons  from  danger,  in  case  the  governor  should  hear  of  their  taking 
the  money,  and  charged  them  to  afiirm  that  Christ's  disciples  stole  his  body  away 
while  they  were  sleeping.  So  they  took  the  monei/,  and  did  as  they  mere  taught:  and 
this  saying,  or  report,  Matthew  adds,  is  commonly  reported  among  the  Jews  to  this 
day.*  Tliis  flight  of  the  soldiers,  their  declaration  to  the  high  priests  and  elders, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  latter,  the  detection  and  publication  by  the  apostles 
of  their  collusion  with  the  soldiers,  and  the  silence  of  the  Jews  on  that  subject,  who 
neiier  attempted  to  refute  or  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  the  apostles,  —  are  all 
strong  evidences  of  the  reality  and  truth  of  his  resurrection.  Had  the  report,  tliat 
his  di.sciples  stole  the  body,  been  true,  Matthew  would  not  have  dared  to  have  pub- 
lished in  Judaea,  so  soon  after  the  event  as  he  did  ^,  (when  many  persons  who 
had  been  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  and  death  of  Christ  must  have  been  alive, 
and  who  would  unquestionably  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  asserted  a  false- 

'  iMatt.  xxvii.  59,  60. ;  John  xix.  41,  42.  -  Matt,  xxvii.  60—66. 

'  Matthew  (xxvii.  62.)  says  that  this  application  was  made  on  the  next  day  that  followed 
die  day  of  the  preparation,  that  is,  on  the  Saturday.  Though  this  looks,  at  the  first  view, 
as  if  the  sepulchre  had  remained  one  whole  night  without  a  guard,  yet  that  was  not  the 
case.  "  Tiic  chief  priests  went  to  Pilate  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set  on  Friday,  the  day  of 
the  preparation  and  crucifixion  ;  for  then  began  the  following  day  or  Saturday,  as  the 
Jews  always  began  to  reckon  their  day  from  the  preceding  evening.  They  had  a  guard, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could  after  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre; 
and  one  cannot  help  adnuring  the  goodness  of  Providence  in  so  disposing  events,  that  the 
extreme  anxiety  of  these  men,  to  prevent  collusion,  should  be  the  means  of  adding  sixty 
unexceptionable  witnesses  (the  number  of  the  Roman  soldiers  on  guard)  to  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  establishing  the  reality  of  it  beyond  all  power  of  coutradiction.'"  — 
13p.  Porteus's  Lectures  on  Matthew,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

*  Ahitt.  xxviii.  4.  11  — 15.  Justin  Martyr  (who  flourished  chiefly  between  a.  d.  140 
and  164  or  167),  in  his  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  also  relates  that  the  synagogue  of 
Jerusalem  sent  out  persons  in  every  direction  to  propagate  a  report  similar  to  that 
above  related  by  Matthew. 

'  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  written  a.d.  37  or  38,  that  is,  only 
four  or  five  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  at  which  time  multitudes  were  hving 
who  would  doubtless  have  refuted  his  statement  if  they  could. 
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hood,")  that  the  chief  priests  bribed  the  soldiers  to  propagate  it ;  as  this  would 
have  exposed  himself  to  their  indijriiation  and  to  punishment,  which  they  would  the 
more  willinglj  have  inflicted,  because  he  had  been  in  the  odious  office  of  a  Roman 
tax-gatherer,  which  he  resigned  to  follow  Jesus.  The  story  of  stealing  the  body 
appears  from  this  account  to  have  been  so  evidently  false,  that  Matthew,  though  he 
faithfully  records  the  report,  does  not  say  a  syllable  to  refute  it.  He  le;ives  the 
falsity  of  it  to  be  manifested  by  well-known  facts.  Had  the  disciples  really  stolen 
the  body,  and  invented  the  account  of  the  resurrection  of  their  blaster,  they  never 
would  have  represented  themselves  as  giving  up  all  hopes  of  his  rising  again  when 
he  was  dead,  and  as  being  backward  to  believe  in  his  resurrection  after  thev  said  it 
took  place.  (John  xx.  9,  10  )  Nor  would  they,  in  the  same  memoirs,  have  de- 
scribed the  chief  priests  as  manifesting  their  fears  and  apprehen>ioiis  that  \t  possibly 
might  come  to  pass,  by  the  extraordinary  guard  they  provided  to  prevent  any 
deception.  If  this  theft  had  been  perpetrated,  the  partners  in  the  fr.iud  would 
never  have  dwelt  so  much  as  they  have  done  upon  the  women  going  more  than  once 
to  the  sepulchre,  to  look  for  the  body.  There  would  have  been  no  thwe  to  have 
taken  off  the  bandages,  nor  to  have  wrapped  up  the  napkin,  and  to  have  laid  it  in  a 
place  by  itself,  separate  from  the  other  linen,  (v.  6,  7.)  These  circumstances, 
therefore,  would  never  have  formed  a  part  of  the  narrative.  Xor  would  it  have 
been  recorded  of  Mary,  that  she  said  to  Peter  and  John,  They  have  taken  awat 
the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  ue  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  (John  xx.  2.) 
A  few  additional  considerations  will  suffice  to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
made  by  the  chief  priests. 

(1.)  On  the  one  hand,  consi«ler  the  terror  of  the  timid  disciples  and  the  paucity 
of  their  number.  They  knew  that  a  Roman  guard  was  placed  at  the  sepulchre. 
They  themselves  were  few,  friendless,  and  discouraged,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
being  arrestetl  and  put  to  death  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  voluntarily  confined 
themselves  to  a  solitary  chamber  for  fear  of  being  either  crucified  or  stoned.  On 
the  other  hand,  contrast  the  authority  of  Pilate  and  of  the  sanhedrin  or  council,  the 
great  danger  attending  such  an  enterprise  as  the  stealing  of  Christ's  body,  and  the 
moral  impossibility  of  succeeding  in  such  an  attempt.  For  the  season  «  as  that  of 
the  great  annual  festival,  the  passover,  when  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  full,  — on 
such  occasions  containing  more  than  a  million  of  people,  many  of  whom  probably 
passed  the  whole  ni::ht  (as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  done)  in  the  open  air.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  full  moon ;  the  night,  consequently,  was  very  light.  The 
sepulchre,  too,  was  just  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  was  exposed  to 
continual  inspection.  All  these  circumstances  combine  fo  render  such  a  falsehood 
as  that  whiih  was  imposed  upon  the  Jews  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  how  could  a  body  of  men  who  had  just  before  fled  from  a  similar  guard, 
notwithstanding  their  Master  was  present  with  them,  venture  to  attack  a  band  of 
sixty  armed  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
sepulchre  ?  How,  especially,  could  they  make  this  attempt,  when  they  had  nothing 
to  gain,  and  when  they  must  become  guilty  of  rebelling  against  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, —  and,  if  they  escaped  death  from  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  were  exposed  to 
this  evil  in  a  much  more  terrible  form  ? 

(2  )  Is  it  probable  tiiat  so  many  men  as  composed  the  guard  would  aU  fall 
asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  ? 

(3.)  Since  Pilate  permitted  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  to  make  the  sepulchre 
as  sure  as  they  could  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.),  they  would  certainly  make  it  ccmipletely 
so.  Roman  soldiers  were  used  to  watch.  Death  was  the  punishment  for  sleeping 
on  guard.  This  watch  was  for  only  about  three  or  four  hours,  an<l  early  in  the 
morning,  so  that  they  might  have  slept  before.  Can  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  they 
were  all  asleep  together  ?  What  could  a  few  poor  fishermen  do  against  a  well-dis- 
ciplined and  well-armed  military  force  ? 

(4.)  Could  they  be  so  soundly  asleep  as  not  to  awake  with  all  the  noise  which 
must  necessarily  be  made  by  removing  the  great  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sepidchre,  anii  taking  away  the  body  ? 

(5.)  Are  the  appearances  of  composure  and  regularity  found  in  the  empty  tomb' 

*  Tlien  Cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him,  and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seetk  the  liken* 
CT.OTHES  LIE,  and  die  NAPKIN,  that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  cllhes,  hut 
■WBAPrED  TOGETHER  JN  A  PLACE  BY  iTSELi",  Jolm  XX.  6,  7.     This  artlcss  relation  of  the 
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at  all  suitable  with  the  hurry  and  trepidation  of  thieves,  when  an  armed  guard,  too, 
is  at  hand,  stealinjr  in  a  moonlight  night  ? 

(6.)  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  timid  disciples  could  have  sufBcient  time  to  do  all 
this  without  being  perceived  by  any  person  ?  How  could  soldiers,  armed  and  on 
guard,  suffer  themselves  to  be  overreached  by  a  few  timorous  people  ? 

(7.)  Either  the  soldiers  were  awake  or  asleep :  if  they  were  awake,  why  should 
they  suffer  the  body  to  be  taken  away?  If  asleep,  how  did  they  know,  or  how 
could  tliey  know,  tliat  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  taken  it  away  ?  Why  did  not  tiie 
sanhedrin,  for  their  own  honour,  and  the  respect  they  bare  to  the  truth,  put  all 
those  soldiers  to  the  question  ?  And  if  that  thought  did  not  at  first  suggest  itself  to 
them,  is  it  not  natural  to  think  that  they  would  have  done  it  when,  soon  after,  they 
found  all  Jerusalem  inclined  to  believe  in  that  crucified  man  ;  and  that  about  six 
thousand  persons  had  already  believed  in  him  in  one  day,  and  that  only  fifty  days 
after  his  death  ?  Doubtless  the  soldiers  who  watched  the  sepulchre  were  still  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  sanhedrin  retained  the  same  power  and  authority  which  they 
had  before.  It  highly  concerned  them  to  punish  the  negligence  of  those  soldiers, 
or  make  them  confess  the  secret  of  their  perfidy,  and  who  it  was  that  suborned 
them,  both  to  justify  their  own  procedure,  and  also  to  prevent  the  total  (lefecli(m 
from  Judaism  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  had  already  joined  the  disciples 
of  that  pretended  impostor.  But  this  is  not  all.  "When,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
that  is,  fifty  days  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles  showed  themselves  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  there  testified  that  they  had  seen  him  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  that,  after  he  had  repeatedly  appeared  to  ihem  and  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  had  poured  out  upon  them  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  — why  did 
not  the  sanhedrin  (who  were  so  highly  concerned  to  discover  the  persons  who  had 
taken  away  Christ's  body)  apprehend  the  apostles,  and  make  them  confess  how  all 
things  had  happened  ?  Why  did  they  not  confront  them  with  the  watch  ?  "Why 
did  they  not  imprison  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  those  men,  till  they  had  made 
them  confess  what  was  become  of  that  body,  as  also  every  other  circumstance  of 
their  imposture? 

How  unlikely  is  it  that,  if  the  disciples  had  come  by  night  and  had  stolen  away 
the  body  of  Christ,  they  durst  have  showed  themselves,  and  appeared  in  pulilic, 
nay,  inunediately  confessed  that  they  were  his  disciples  ?  It  is  much  more  credible 
that  they  would  have  hidden  themselves  after  such  an  action  ;  and  that,  if  they 
preached  at  all,  it  would  have  been  to  people  more  remote,  and  not  in  Jerusalem, 
the  very  place  where  those  events  had  happened,  nor  in  the  presence  of  that  very 
sanhethin,  of  whom  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  whom  they  had  so  much 
offended. 

(8.)  Once  more,  Why  did  not  the  sanhedrin  have  recourse  to  the  methods  ordi- 
narily en)plo)ed  to  discover  criminals  ?  They  were  very  ready  by  menaces,  tor- 
ments, and  persecutions,  to  oblige  the  apostles  not  to  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ;  but  they  never  accused  them  of  having  stolen  the  body  of  their  Master 
while  the  watch  slept.  On  that  investigation  they  durst  not  enter,  because  they 
well  knew  what  the  soldiers  had  told  them,  and  it  was  that  very  thing  which  made 
them  so  apprehensive.  If  there  had  been  any  suspicion  that  his  disciples  were  in 
possession  of  the  dead  body,  these  rulers,  for  their  own  credit,  would  have  impri- 
soned them,  and  used  means  to  recover  it,  which  would  have  quashed  the  report  of 
bis  resurrection  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  informed  that  the  san- 
hedrin caused  the  apostles  to  be  brought  before  them  for  preaching,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  for  afhrming  that  Christ  was  risen  from 
the  dead.  Had  they  believed  that  the  apostles  stole  aicay  the  body  of  Christ,  they 
would  now  certainly  have  charged  them  with  this  gross  fraud,  this  direct  rehelliou 
against  the  Roman  and  Jewish  governments ;  and  unless  they  c(udd  have  cleared 
themselves  of  the  crime,  would  have  punished  them  for  it  with,  at  least,  due  seve- 

evangelist  amounts  of  itself  to  an  anij)le  confutation  of  the  idle  calumny  above  noticed, 
that  the  disciples  came  and  stole  the  body  of  Christ.  The  historian  does  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstance  as  if  it  were  mentioned  with  a  direct  view  of  answering  some  objection, — 
as  a  forger  would  have  done.  He  delivers  it  with  all  the  simi)licity  of  an  unsuspecting 
relatcr  of  Truth;  and  it  therefore  carries  with  it  far  more  weight  of  evidence  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons  and  the  most  laboured  explanation.  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  p.  D4. 
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rity.  Snoh  punishment  would  not  only  have  been  just ;  but  it  had  now  become' 
necessary  for  the  sanhedrin  to  inflict  it,  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputation.  They 
had  originated  the  story;  and  were  now  under  the  strongest  inducements  to  sup- 
port it.  Yet  they  did  not  even  mention  the  subject;  but  contented  themselves 
with  commanding  them  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  are  told,  that  the  whole  bndy  of  the  apostles  was 
brought  befiirc  them  again,  for  continuing  to  preach,  in  opposition  to  this  command 
On  tlii.s  occasion,  also,  they  maintained  a  profound  silence  concarning  the  theft, 
whidi  they  liad  originally  attributed  to  the  apostles ;  but  charged  them  with  dis- 
obedience to  their  former  injunctions.  In  this  charge  are  contained  the  following 
reniiiikalle  words  :  Did  ive  notstraitly  command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this 
name  ?  and  behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusidem  with  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  b7'ing  this 
mans  blood  upon  us.  (Acts  v.  28.)  To  bring  the  blood  of  one  person  upon  another 
is  a  ])hrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Bible.  In  fifteen  different^  instances,  in 
which  We  find  it  there,  it  has  but  a  single  meaning,  viz.  to  bring  the  guilt  of  conlri' 
butiiig  to  the  death  of  a  person,  or  the  guilt  of  murder,  upon  another  person.  When  it 
is  sail  I,  His  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head,  it  is  clearly  intended,  that  the  guilt  of 
his  death  shall  be  upon  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  sanhedrin  accuse  tlie  apostles 
of  attempting  to  bring  the  blood  of  Christ  upon  them,  they  accuse  them  of  an  in- 
tention to  bring  upon  tlieni  the  guilt  of  shedding  his  blood  :  this  being  the  only 
meaning  of  such  phraseology  in  the  Scriptures. 

Siiould  any  doubt  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  concerning  this  interpretation, 
it  may  be  settled,  beyond  all  question,  by  recurring  to  the  following  passage.  In 
Mattiiew  xxvli.  24,  25.  we  are  told,  that  when  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing 
towards  releasing  Christ,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it :  and  that  then  all 
the  people  answered,  and  said.  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children.  The  meaning 
of  the  phraseology  in  this  passage  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  it  Is  altogether  probable 
that  the  declaration  of  the  sanhedrin  being  made  so  soon  after  this  imprecation  to 
the  apostles,  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  on  an  occasion  which  so  natu- 
rally called  it  up  to  view,  the  sanhedrin  referred  to  it  directly. 

But  if  Christ  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  he  was  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor, 
and,  of  course,  a  blasphemer ;  because  he  asserted  himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
Son  of  God.  Such  a  blasphemer  the  law  of  God  condemned  to  death.  The  san- 
hedrin were  the  very  persons  to  whom  the  business  of  trying  and  condemning  him 
was  committed  by  that  law,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  accoaiplish  his  death.  If, 
therefore,  his  body  was  not  raised  from  the  dead,  there  was  no  guilt  In  shedding  his 
blood,  but  the  mere  performance  of  a  plain  duty.  His  blood,  that  Is,  the  guilt  of 
shedding  it,  could  not  possibly  rest  on  the  sanhedrin  ;  nor,  to  use  their  language, 
be  brought  upon  them  by  the  apostles,  nor  by  any  others.  All  this  the  sanhedrin 
perfectly  knew  ;  and,  therefore,  had  they  not  believed  him  to  have  risen  from  the 
deiid,  they  never  could  have  used  this  phraseology. 

It  Is  further  to  be  observed,  that  on  both  these  occasions  the  apostles  boldly  de- 
clared to  the  sanhedrin,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  Christ  was  raised  from  the 
dead.  Yet  the  sanhedrin  not  only  did  not  charge  them  with  the  crime  of  having 
stolen  his  body,  but  did  not  contradict,  nor  even  comment  on,  the  declaration.  This 
could  not  possibly  have  happened  through  inattention.  Both  the  sanhedrin  and 
the  apostles  con)[)letely  knew  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  point  on  which 
his  cause,  and  their  opposition  to  it,  entirely  turned.  It  was  the  great  and  serious 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties  ;  and  yet,  though  directly  asserted  to 
their  faces  by  the  apostles,  the  sanhedrin  did  not  even  utter  a  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject. Had  they  believed  their  own  story,  they  would  either  have  punished  the 
apostles  with  death  as  rebels  against  the  Jewish  and  Roman  governments,  or  else 
they  would  have  confined  them  as  lunatics.* 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  therefore,  from  the  evidence  of  the  fact  furnished  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  name  and  faith  of  Christ,  that  they  were  convinced  he  was  actu- 
ally risen  from  the  dead  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  opposers  of 

'  Lev.  XX.  9.  1 1.  l.?.  16.  27. ;  Deut.  xix.  10.,  xxii.  8.  ;  2  Sam.  i.  16.,  xvi.  8.  ;  I  Kings 
ii.  37.;  Jer.  li.  35. ;  Ezek.  xviii.  13.,    xxxiii.  5.  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  35.;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

^  Abliadic,  Traite  sur  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  torn.  ii.  sect.  iii.  ch.  3. 
Dwiglu'B  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537 — 539. 
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revelation  as  an  objection  to  the  credibility  of  Christ's  resurrection,  that  he  did 
not  show  himself  to  the  chief  priests  and  Jews. 

Answer.  —  Various  reasons,  however,  may  be  satisfactorily  assigned  why  it  was 
not  proper  that  it  should  be  so. 

[i.]  In  the  first  place,  when  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice  which  they  had 
evinced  towards  Jesus  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  would  have  submitted  to  the  evidence.  They  had  attributed 
Lis  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  of 
whicli  they  had/w/Z  information,  only  stimulated  them  to  attempt  to  destroy  him. 
Instead  of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  they  endeavoured 
to  stifle  it.  Besides,  if  Jesus  had  shown  himself  to  them  after  hispassion,  and  they 
had  pretended  that  it  was  a  spectre  or  delusion,  and  had  still  continued  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  him,  it  would  have  been  urged  as  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  his  resurrection.     But, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  let  it  be  supposed  that  Jesus  had  not  only  appeared  to  them  after 
his  resurrection,  but  that  they  themselves  had  acknowledged  its  truth  and  reality, 
and  had  owned  him  for  their  Messiah,  and  had  brought  the  Jewish  nation  into  tlie 
same  belief;  — can  it  be  imagined  that  those  who  now  make  the  above  olijeotion 
would  be  satisfied  ?  It  is  most  probable  that  the  testimony  of  the  priests  and  rulers, 
in  such  case,  would  have  been  represented  as  a  proof  that  the  whole  was  artifice 
and  imposture,  and  that  they  were  influenced  by  some  political  motive.  Their  tes- 
timony, moreover,  —  if  truth  had  extorted  it  from  them,  and  if  they  had  possessed 
honesty  and  resolution  suflicient  to  avow  it,  — would  have  been  liable  to  suspicion. 
For  it  would  have  been  the  testimony  of  men  whose  minds  must  have  been  op- 
pressed and  terrified  by  a  consciousness  of  their  guilt;  and  it  might  have  been  said 
that  they  were  haunted  by  ghosts  and  spectres,  and  that  their  imagination  converted 
a  phantom  into  the  real  person  of  him  whom  they  had  exposed  to  public  derision, 
and  sentenced  to  an  ignominious  death.  Their  testimony  would  have  gained  little 
credit  with  men  of  their  own  rank  and  sta/ion,  and  of  principles  and  characters 
similar  to  their  own.  It  would  have  died  with  themselves,  and  produced  no  effect 
beyond  the  circle  of  their  own  acquaintance,  and  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
And, 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place,  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ  might  have  been  very 
materially  injured  by  his  appearance  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  rulers  after  his  re- 
surrection. They  had  no  right  to  expect  this  kind  of  evidence.  No  good  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  might  have  been  very  detrimental  in 
its  eflTects.  If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  which  most  probably  miglit  have 
been  the  case,  the  fact  would  have  been  questioned.  The  multitude  would  have 
become  obstinate  and  irreclaimable  in  their  incredulity  ;  and  they  would  have 
pleaded  the  authority  of  their  superiors  in  station  and  office,  as  an  apology  for 
neglecting  inquirj',  and  rejecting  the  means  of  conviction.  If  they  had  been  con- 
vinced, without  honesty  and  resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still 
have  been  considered  as  doubtful,  or  of  no  great  importance.  But  if  with  their 
conviction  they  connected  the  public  avowal  of  its  truth,  .lesus  Christ  would  have 
incurred  the  charge  of  being  an  impostor,  and  his  religion  of  being  a  fraud.  Loud 
would  have  been  the  clamour  of  a  combination.  Suspicion  would  have  attached 
itself  to  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  the  care  of  his  sepulchre,  who  appointed  the 
guard,  and  sealed  the  stone  that  secured  it,  and  who  could  easily  have  i)ropagated 
a  report  which  would  have  gained  credit  with  the  servile  multitude.  Christianity 
would  have  been  represented,  by  persons  who  are  prone  to  ascribe  all  religion  to 
state  policy,  as  a  contrivance  of  the  priests  and  magistrates  of  Judaea  to  answer 
some  purpose  of  worldly  emolument  or  ambition.  Its  progress  and  prevalence 
wovdd  have  been  attributed  to  the  secular  influence  of  its  advocates  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  deprived  of  that  most  distinguishing  and  satisfactory  evidence  wliich  it 
now  possesses,  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  God,  and  owed  its  suc<ess  to  the  signal 
interposition  of  divine  power.  But  the  inveterate  opposition  of  the  Jewish  priests 
and  rulers  to  the  cause,  and  their  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians,  removed  all 
suspicion  of  priestcraft  and  political  design.  If  the  disciples  had  agreed  to  impose 
upon  the  world  in  this  affair,  common  sense  would  have  directed  them,  first,  to 
spread  the  report  that  Jesus  Christ  was  risen  from  the  grave,  and  then  to  employ 
an  individual  whom  they  could  trust  to  personate  him,  and  to  appear  before  the 
multitude  in  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  endanger  a  discovery ; 
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as,  however,  Christ  never  appeared  to  the  multitude  after  his  resurrection,  this 
removed  all  suspicion  that  the  disciples  had  contrived  a  scheme  for  deceiving  the 
people. 

These  considerations  show  that  Christ's  appearance,  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead,  only  to  a  competent  number  of  witnesses,  who  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  him  before  his  decease,  is  a  circumstance 
highly  calculated  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  resurrection  to  pos- 
terity. 

3.  The  Character  of  the  Apostles  also  proves  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  there  are  eleven  considerations 
which  give  their  evidence  sufficient  weight.  Observe  the  Condition 
and  the  Number  of  these  witnesses,  their  Incredulity,  and  slowness  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  —  the  moral  Impossibility  of 
their  succeeding  in  imposing  upon  others,  — the  Facts  which  they 
themselves  avow, —  the  Agreement  of  their  Evidence, —  the  Tribunals 
before  which  they  stood,  —  the  Time  when  this  evidence  was  given, 
—  the  Flare  where  they  bore  their  Testimony  to  the  resurrection, 
and  their  Motives  for  doing  so,  —  and  the  striking  Contrast  in  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles  both  before  and  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

(1.)    Consider  the  CONDITION  of  these  witnesses. 

Had  they  been  men  of  opulence  and  credit  in  the  world,  we  mii^ht  have  thought 
that  their  re|)Utati<jn  gave  currency  to  the  fable.  If  they  had  been  learned  and 
eloiiueiit.  men,  we  might  have  imagined  that  the  style  in  which  they  had  told  the 
tide  had  southed  the  souls  of  the  people  into  a  belief  of  it.  But  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  the  fact ;  for  the  apostles  were  the  lowest  of  mankind,  without  reputation 
to  impose  upon  the  people,  without  authority  to  compel,  and  without  riches  to 
reward.  They  were  also  mean,  despised,  and  unlearned  men,  and  consequently 
very  unequal  to  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others.  When  all  these  circumstances 
are  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  persons  of  this  character  could 
succeed. 

(2.)  Consider  the  number  of  these  xoitnesses,  and  also  of  the  actual 
appearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  ivhich  number  teas  more  than  sufficient  to 
establish  any  fact. 

By  seven  different  credible  authors  viz.  the  .apostles  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  Peter, 
and  James,  and  the  evangelists,  Luke  and  Mark  —  not  fewer  than  eleven  distinct 
ajjpearances  of  Christ  have  been  related  or  mentioned,  after  his  resurrection,  and 
previously  to  his  ascension,  namely, — 

1.  To  Mary  Magdalen  alone  (Mark  xvi.  9.),  who  saw  Jesus  standing.  (John 
XX.  14.) 

2.  To  the  women  who  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre  to  announce  his  resur- 
rection to  the  disciples.  "Behold,  Jesus  met  them,  saying.  All  hail!  and  they 
came  and  held  him  by  tlie  feet,  and  worshipped  him."  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  To  Simon  Peter  alone.  (Luke  xxiv.  34.) 

4.  To  tlie  two  disciples  who  were  going  to  Emmaus,  with  whom  he  conversed 
and  brake  bread,  and  then  made  himself  known  to  them.   (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 31.) 

5.  To  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  excepting  Thomas,  who  was  absent.  (  John  xx. 
19,20) 

6.  Eight  days  afterwards  to  the  disciples,  Thomas  being  present.  (John  xx. 
26—29.) 

7.  At  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  when  seven  of  his  disciples  were  fishing,  with  whom  he 
ate  foixl.  (  John  xxi.  1 — 15.) 

8.  T(j  the  eleven  apostles,  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
to  meet  them.   (Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17.) 

9.  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once."  (1  Cor. 
XV.  6.) 
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10,  "After  that  he  was  seen  of  James."  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.) 

11.  And,  lastly,  by  all  the  apostles  (1  Cor,  xv.  7.)  on  Mount  Olivet,  on  the 
day  of  his  ascension  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  51.  ;    Acts.  i.  9.) 

On  these  various  appearances,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Christ  was  seen  at 
different  hours  of  the  day,  —  early  in  the  mo?'7iing,  by  Mary  Magdalen  and  the 
other  women,  —  during  the  day  by  Peter,  by  the  seven  disciples  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  by  the  apostles  at  his  ascension,  and  by  Stephen,  —  and  iii  the  evening  by 
the  ten  apostles,  and  by  Cleopas  and  his  companion,  —  so  that  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken  as  to  the  reality  of  his  person.  But  we  nowhere  read  that  he 
appeared  at  mi<lnight,  when  the  senses  and  imagination  might  be  imposed  upon. 
Further,  the  several  distances  of  time  and  place  at  which  Jesus  showed  himself  merit 
attention.  His  two  first  appearances  were  early  in  the  morning  on  which  he 
arose.  One  of  them  was  just  by  the  sepulchre,  the  other  in  the  way  from  it  to 
Jerusalem.  The  third  on  some  part  of  the  same  day.  The  fourth  in  the  evening 
of  it  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  and  in  a  house  in  that  village,  which  was  between 
seven  and  eight  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  fifth,  at  Jerusalem,  on  a  later  hour  of 
the  same  evening.  The  sixth,  a  week  after,  at  the  same  city.  The  seventh,  about 
sixty  miles  from  it,  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  time  and  place  at  which  he  was 
seen  by  James  are  not  recorded.  A  ninth  appearance  was  in  some  other  jiart  of 
Galilee.  Forty  days  after  his  resurrection  he  again  met  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  that  they  might  see  him  go  up  to  the  Father.  A  few 
years  after  this  Stephen  saw  him  (Acts  vii.  55,  56.  59,  60.)  ;  and  in  about  a  year 
from  that  time  he  ai)peared  to  Paul,  near  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  3 — 9. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  8., 
ix.  1.),  to  whom  he  communicated  his  Gospel  by  immediate  revelation.  (Gal.  i. 
11— 2u.)i 

The  different  kinds  of  conversation  and  intercourse  which  Jesus  held  with  the 
different  persons  to  whom  he  showed  himself  have  great  propriety,  and  increase  the 
evidence  of  his  resurrection.  As  the  apostles  were  to  be  witnesses  of  Christ  to  the 
whole  world,  his  appearances,  conversations,  and  actions,  after  his  resurrection,  are 
well  adapted  to  excite  their  attention,  gradually  to  diminish,  and  at  length  to 
remove  their  surprise  ;  and  thus  to  fit  their  minds  for  attending  with  calmness  and 
impartiality  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  to  afford  them  the  strongest  and 
most  undoubted  proofs  of  it.  The  women,  by  seeing  that  the  body  was  not  in  the 
sepulchre  (John  xx.  2.),  and  being  told  by  the  angel  that  he  was  alive  (Luke 
xxiv.  4 — 10.),  would,  of  course,  be  rather  in  expectation  of  seeing  him,  though 
with  a  mixture  of  fear.  At  his  first  appearance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  seen  by 
INlary  Magdalen  ;  not  to  be  touched.  But  he  sent  her  to  prepare  the  apostles  for 
beholding  him  alive  again  (  John  xx.  11 — 18.,  Mark  xvi.  9,  10.),  by  telling  them 
that  he  should  ascend  to  the  Father.  This  report  encouraged  Peter  and  John  to 
run  to  the  sepulchre,  where  seeing  only  the  linen  cloths  and  the  napkin,  they 
returned,  wondering  at  what  had  passed,  perplexed  how  to  account  for  it  (Luke 
xxiv.  12.,  John  xx.  6 — 10.)  ;  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  mind  to  attend  to  further 
evidence,  and  yet  not  to  receive  it  unless  it  was  valid.  When  Jesus  showed  him- 
self to  the  other  INlary,  Joanna,  Salome,  &c.  he  addressed  them  with  the  usual 
salutation,  let  them  take  hold  of  his  feet  and  pay  him  homage,  bade  them  not  be 
afraid,  but  go  and  tell  his  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they  shoidd  see 
him.  (Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.)  This  was  further  evidence  to  the  apostles,  and 
increased  their  hope  of  seeing  Jesus  themselves.  His  third  appearance  to  Peter 
would  probably  convince  him,  and  would  be  a  strong  additional  proof  to  the  other 
apostles.  His  walking  to  Emmaus  with  Cleopas  and  another  disciple,  and  explain- 
ing to  them  all  the  prophecies  concerning  himself;  going  into  the  village,  and 
sitting  at  meat  with  them  ;  taking  bread,  blessing,  breaking,  and  giving  it  to  them; 
were  such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  recovery  to  life  again,  tliat  the  two  disciples 
could  not  refrain  from  returning  that  very  evening  to  Jerusalem  to  report  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  to  the  apostles.  (Luke  xxiv.  13 — 35.)  While  they  were 
speaking,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them  ;  and  after  asking  them  why 
tliey  doubted,  bade  them  look  attentively  at  his  hands  and  feet,  and  handle  him, 
that  they  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  he  had  flesh  and  bones,  and  that  it  was 
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not  a  spirit  which  appeared  to  them.  He  then  ate  fish  and  honeycomb  before  them. 
Having  thus  clearly  demonstrated  to  them  that  he  was  actually  restored  to  life 
again,  he  showed  tliem  that  he  fulfilled  the  prophecies  concerning  himself  as  the 
Messiah  ;  particularly  those  relating  to  his  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  ;  and 
appointed  them  to  be  his  witnesses  to  the  world,  and  preachers  of  his  Gospel  to  all 
nations.    (Luke  xxiv.  33.  36 — 49.;  John  xx.  19 — 25.) 

Such  undoubted  proofs  of  his  real  resurrection  kept  their  minds  in  the  pleasing 
expectation  of  some  further  manifestations  of  his  divine  conunission.  All  these 
interviews  and  conversations  in  one  day  afforded  abundant  matter  for  consideration. 
We  are  not  informed,  therefore,  that  he  was  seen  any  more  till  the  eighth  day 
after.  During  this  interval,  the  apostles  would  have  lesiure  to  revolve  calmly  the 
several  distinct  facts  which  clearly  and  decisively  proved  that  he  was  truly  risen 
from  the  dead.  Thomas  not  being  present  at  his  interview  with  the  other  apostles, 
Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  them  all  on  the  following  first  day  of  the  week. 
He  then  submitted  to  a  re-examination,  and  desired  Thomas  to  put  his  finger  into 
the  prints  of  the  nails,  and  to  thrust  his  hand  into  his  side,  in  the  presence  of  them 
all.  (John  XX.  26 — 29.)  After  this,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  apostles 
entertained  the  least  doubt.  Their  obedience  to  Jesus,  who  commanded  them  to 
meet  him  in  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.),  then  to  return  to  Jerusalem  (  Acts  i. 4.), and 
to  wait  there  for  the  promise  of  the  Father  (Acts  ii.  4.),  are  decisive  proofs  of 
their  firm  faith  in  the  reality  of  his  resurrection ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  free 
and  varied  mutual  conversation  which  Christ  held  with  the  seven  disciples  by  the 
sea  of  Tiberias,  after  his  appearance  to  all  the  eleven;  his  eating  again  with  them ; 
his  particular  queries  and  directions  to  Peter,  and  his  predictions  concerning  him 
and  John  (John  xxi.  1 — 23.),  when  he  repeated  some  proofs,  and  added  others,  to 
confirm  and  establish  their  faith.  That  their  fear  and  surprise  at  bis  appearance  to 
them  was  now  considerably  diminished  by  the  repetition  of  it,  is  evident  from  the 
strain  of  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  which  is  more  easy  than  any 
that  is  recorded  in  the  former  appearances.  James,  also,  having  seen  Christ  ahme 
(1  Cor.  XV.  7.),  would  be  an  additional  proof  both  to  himself  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
disciples.  As  each  would  naturally  communicate  to  his  brethren  what  he  had  seen, 
heard,  and  felt,  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  was  really  alive  again,  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  in  general  would  be  prepared  for  further  evidence.  A  still  more  public 
appearance  than  any  former  one,  if  appointed  by  Christ  himself  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 
previous  to  his  death  (xxvi.  32.),  and  if  it  actually  took  place  after  that  event, 
would  afford  this  proof.  Such  an  appearance  would  give  to  each  an  additional 
ground  of  conviction  that  he  could  not  be  deceived,  if  a  far  greater  number  than 
had  ever  before  seen  Jesus  together  were  present  at  the  time,  and  distinctly  formed 
the  same  idea  with  himself.  In  Galilee,  therefore,  he  thus  appeared  (1  Cor.  xv.  6.)  ; 
a  region  in  which  he  had  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year  ;  where  he  had  often  preached, 
and  been  seen  in  public ;  where  he  wiought  his  first  and  the  greater  part  of  bis 
other  miracles;  the  native  country  of  most  of  the  apostles  and  disciples;  where, 
from  being  best  known  before  his  death,  he  would  be  the  more  accurately  dis- 
tinguislied  to  be  the  same  person  after  it,  and  where  any  imposture  would  be 
soonest  and  most  easily  detected.  Here  was  he  actually  seen  alive  by  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  not  dead  when  Paul, 
several  years  after,  wrote  his  first  epistle  to  the  Christian  church  at  Corinth.  When 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  published  his  defence  of  Christ's  resurrection  in 
that  epistle,  he  declared  to  the  world  that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  these^'t'e  hundred 
witnesses  at  one  time;  and  he  appealed  to  a  number  of  them  who  were  then  alive 
for  the  truth  of  his  assertion.  Now  it  is  most  certain,  that  Paul  would  not,  could 
not,  durst  not,  express  himself  in  that  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  disciples  still  living,  who  testified  that  they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  after  his 
resurrection.  Could  all  those  men  agree  voluntarily  to  maintain  a  vile  falsehood, 
not  only  altogether  unjn-ofitable,  but  also  such  as  involved  them  in  certain  dis- 
honour, poverty,  persecution,  and  death  ?  According  to  their  own  jjrinciples,  either 
as  Jews  or  Christians,  if  this  testimony,  to  which  they  adhered  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives,  had  been  false,  they  exposed  themselves  to  eternal  misery.  Under 
such  circumstances,  these  men  cimld  not  have  persevered  in  maintaining  a  false 
testimony,  unless  God  had  wrought  a  miracle  in  human  nature  to  enable  impostors 
to  deceive  the  world. 
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(3.)  Consider  their  INCREDULITY  and  sloivness  in  believing  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ. 

This  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  themselves  be  deceived  in  that  fact. 
In  common  with  their  countrymen,  they  expected  a  reigning  and  glorious  Messiah, 
who  was  not  only  to  deliver  them  from  the  Koman  yoke,  but  who  was  also  to  subdue 
all  his  enemies.  With  him  also  they  themselves  expected  to  conquer  and  reign,  to- 
getlier  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  as  princes  and  nobles  in  the  splendid  earthly  court 
of  this  temporal  Messiah.  No  expectation  ever  flattered  the  predominant  passions 
of  man  so  powerfully  as  this.  It  showed  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  adhered  to 
them  immovably  until  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  for,  just  at  the  moment  of  Christ's 
ascension,  ten  days  only  before  that  festival,  they  asked  him,  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?  (Acts  i.  6.) 

It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  and  could  not  believe  that  he  would  die  :  after  he  had 
predicted  his  death  five  or  six  different  times,  Mark  relates  that  they  understood  not 
that  saying,  (ix.  32.)  It  is  equally  evident,  that  they  did  not  believe  he  would  live 
again,  notwithstanding  he  had  repeatedly  foretold  his  resurrection.  The  notion 
which  the  Jews  had  of  a  resurrection  was  only  that  of  the  last  day.  (John  xi.  24.) 
There  was  indeed  a  rumour  raised  by  some,  that  John  the  Baptist  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  had  afterwards  wrought  those  miracles  which  were  performed  by 
Christ,  under  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  Herod's  guilty  fears  led  him  to  be- 
lieve :  others  said  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  again.  (Luke  ix.  7,  8.  19.) 
But  both  these  reports  the  disciples  knew  to  be  false,  and  therefore  had  little  reason, 
from  such  groundless  mistakes,  to  entertain  a  belief,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  the  Jews,  of  an  immediate  resurrection  of  any  one  from  the  dead.  And  what- 
ever was  said  of  any  other  resurrection,  they  considered  as  alluding  only  to  that : 
they  questioned  one  loith  another  ivhat  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean.  (Mark 
ix.  10.) 

The  apostles  and  other  disciples,  therefore,  were  so  far  from  being  credulous,  or 
forward  to  believe  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  that  they  were  not  only 
inquisitive,  and  careful  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  but  they  were  exceedingly  diffident 
and  distrustful.  The  women  who  went  to  the  sepulchre  were  so  far  from  expecting 
to  find  him  risen  from  the  dead,  that  they  carried  with  them  a  preparation  of  spices 
to  embalm  his  body ;  and  when  they  found  it  not,  they  were  greatly  perplexed,  — • 
not  recollecting  the  words  which  Jesus  had  spoken  to  them  concerning  the  resur- 
rection, until  the  two  angels  who  stood  by  them  in  shining  garments  had  brought 
them  to  their  remembrance.  (Luke  xxiv.  4 — 8.)  But  when  they  returned  from  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  rest,  they  disbelieved  the 
testimony  of  the  women,  and  regarded  their  words  as  idle  tales}  When  Christ 
appeared  to  the  two  disciples  in  their  way  to  Emmaus,  he  found  them  sorrowfully 
conversing  on  all  those  things  which  had  happened  ;  and  on  his  inquiring  the  reason 
of  their  sorrov.',  they  gave  him  such  an  account  as  shows  their  desponding  senti- 
ments of  their  condition.  Afterwards  when  these  two  were  themselves  convinced, 
and  told  the  rest  what  had  happened,  neither  believed  they  them.  (]Mark  xvi.  13.) 
And  when,  immediately  upon  this,  Jesus  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  were 
terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they  had  seen  a  sjiirit ;  and  he  said  unto 
them.  Why  are  ye  troubled,  and  why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  ?  Behold  my 
hands  ami  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself :  handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 
and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  showed  them  his  hands 
and  his  feet.  (Luke  xxiv.  36 — 40.^  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  print  of  the  nails 
by  which  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross  was  still  perfectly  visible  both  in  his  hands 
and  feet :  Christ  therefore  appealed  to  them,  because  they  thus  furnished  evidence 
that  it  was  he  himself,  which  no  man  would  counterfeit.  Still  they  believed  not  for 
joy,  and  wondered.  To  remove  this  doubt,  he  further  said  to  them.  Have  ye  here 
any  meat?  And,  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  Jish 
and  of  an  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  (41 — 43.)  At  the 
end  of  this  proceeding,  and  then  only,  did  they  entirely  believe  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead.  After  all  these  proofs,  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  not  being  with 
thorn  when  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them,  expressed  his  disbelief  of  his  resurrection, 

'  Luke  xxiv.  9.  11.  Other  instances  of  unbelief  in  the  disciples  may  be  seen  in  verse 
12.  of  the  same  chapter,  also  in  Mark  xvi.  11.  and  John  xx.  15.  25. 
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•wLen  they  told  him  that  they  had  seen  the  Lord;  and  said  unto  them.  Except  T  shall 
see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  myjinger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  At  the  end  of  eight  days,  when 
the  disciples  were  assembled  together,  and  Thomas  was  with  them,  Jesus  came  to 
them  ;  and,  to  convince  the  unbelieving  apostle,  and  take  away  all  pretences  of  in- 
credulity for  the  future,  he  granted  him  the  satisfaction  he  desired.  This  irrefragable 
evidence  convinced  Thomas,  who  immediately  confessed  him  to  be  his  Lord  and  his 
God.  (Jolm  XX.  24 — 28.)  The  backwardness  which  the  disciples  manifested  in 
believing  the  resurrection  of  their  Master,  and  the  scrupulous  incredulity  of  Thomas 
in  particular,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  their  temper  and  turn  of  mind, 
as  set  forth  in  other  parts  of  their  history  (which  shows  them  to  have  been  neither 
enthusiasts  nor  fanatics),  and  on  that  account  probable  from  uniformity  ;  but  they 
derive  a  further  appearance  of  veracity  to  the  historian,  if  we  consider  that  a  forger 
of  the  Gospels  would  have  apprehended  some  detriment  to  his  grand  object,  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  from  an  indisposition  and  unwillingness  in  those  who  knew 
him  best  to  acknowledge  their  Lord  again.  Such  frankness  and  simplicity  of  narra- 
tive are  striking  presumptions  (independently  of  the  positive  evidence  already- 
adduced)  of  the  reality  of  this  capital  event,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  indirectly  prove  the  entire  conviction  of  the  apostles  themselves  that 
Christ  had  expired  on  the  cross.  All  tlie  circumstances  of  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
history  cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  considerable  impression  on  the  mind  of  every  im- 
partial and  discerning  reader.  There  is  a  certain  limit  to  which  an  impostor,  aided 
by  ingenuity  and  experience,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  little  danger  of  detec- 
tion ;  but  an  undeviating  consistency  with  itself,  and  a  strict  conformity  to  the 
maxims  of  experience,  through  a  ciratmstaidial  history  of  a  great  variety  of  extra- 
ordinary transactions,  is  beyond  his  ability,  and  only  attainable  by  the  honest 
votary  of  truth.' —  Thus  the  incredulity  of  the  apostles,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
their  reluctant,  slow,  and  gradual  assent  to  the  belief  of  the  fact  of  their  Master's 
resurrection  (which  was  such  as  is  always  yielded  to  evidence  that  contradicts  pre- 
judices strongly  imbibed),  concur  to  prove  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  being 
themselves  deceived  in  that  fact.  They  beheld  Jesus,  not  once  only,  nor  in  a  tran- 
sient manner,  but  for  forty  days  together,  and  knew  him  to  be  alive  by  inany  infal- 
lible pj-oofs.  They  had  the  testimony  and  assurance  not  of  one  sense  only,  but  of 
all  the  senses.  They  saw  him  with  their  eyes,  they  heard  him  with  their  ears,  with 
their  hands  they  touched  and  felt  him,  and  they  tasted  of  the  bread  and  fish  which 
he  gave  them ;  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  he  conversed  with  them,  he  explained 
to  tliem  the  Scriptures,  and  he  wrought  miracles  before  them  himself.  The  fondest 
enthusiast  could  not  be  deceived  in  these  particulars  ;  but  supposing  that  one 
man  might  be  deceived,  could  all  the  apostles  ?  CovlIU  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once  be  deceived  ?  If  in  this  case  they  could  not  be  certain,  there  is  no  certainty 
of  sense  in  any  case.  And  as  the  apostles  neither  were  nor  could  be  deceived  them- 
selves, so  they  neither  did  nor  could  deceive  others.     For, 

(4.)  Consider  the  ]MORAL  IMPOSSIBILITY  of  their  succeeding  in 
palming  an  imposition  upon  the  world. 

In  support  of  this  remark,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  known  integ- 
rity, impartiality,  and  fidelity,  of  the  apostles,  places  tiiem  beyond  every  reasonable 
suspicion  of  intentional  deception.'^  But,  secondly,  if  they  had  testified  falsely  that 
they  had  seen  Jesus  Christ  ri.^en  from  the  dead,  it  was  eitiier  with  a  mutual  agree- 
ment or  without  one.  Now  it  could  not  be  without  a  mutual  agreement,  for  an 
error  that  is  not  supported  by  unanimous  consent  must  necessarily  fall  of  itself  to 
the  ground.  And  it  would  unavoidiibly  have  so  happened,  that,  while  one  would 
have  adirined  that  Christ  icas  risen  from  the  dead,  another  would  have  asserted 
tliat  lie  was  not  risen  :  one  wouM  have  said  that  he  appeared  to  many,  and  another 
that  he  appeared  to  one  only :  another  that  he  appeared  to  no  one:  one  would  have 
related  the  matter  in  one  way,  another  in  another  way;  and,  in  fine,  the  most 
honest  and  sincere  would  have  acknowledged  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the 
affair.     But,  if  they  unanimously  agreed  to  contrive   this  imposture,  thei'e  must 

'  Wakefield's  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity,  remark  xxx.  p.  106. 

^  See  ])[).  122,  123.  128—137.  .supra,  in  which  this  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
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hecGssarily  have  been  several  persons  who  agreed  together,  constantly  and  unani- 
mously, to  relate  a  matter  as  fact  which  they  knew  to  be  utterly  false  ;  which  is  a 
thing  altogether  impossible:  1.  Because  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  siiould 
willingly  expose  himself  to  all  sorts  of  punishment  —  even  to  death  itself —  on  pur- 
pose to  testify  a  matter  as  fact  which  he  knew  to  be  utterly  false.  — 2.  Though,  by 
an  unheard-of  prodigy,  there  should  have  been  one  single  person  so  disposed,  yet 
it  is  the  height  of  extravagance  to  imagine,  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons who  suddenly  conceived  and  took  that  dangerous  resolution  ;  especially  those 
whose  previous  conduct  had  been  quite  different,  having  not  only  evinced  a  great 
degree  of  caution,  but  also  much  timidity,  —  not  to  say  cowardice,  —  on  several 
other  occasions.  —  3.  Although  a  very  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed 
together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  bear  witness  to  it, 
who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  that  Avere  utterly  inconsistent  with  their 
salvation  :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or  expected  of  those  who,  if  they  allowed 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  must  also  allow  that  they  had 
followed  a  phantom,  a  chimerical,  imaginary  Messiah  ;  and  if  they  acknowle<lged 
that  they  had  followed  a  phantom,  they  must  likewise  confess  their  own  mutual  ex- 
travagance. —  4.  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement  never  could  have  been  so 
carried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  to  avoid  punishment,  would  have  discovered  the 
intrigue  to  the  Jews,  with  all  its  circumstances  ;  it  being  most  certain  that,  since 
Christ  had  been  so  very  basely  betrayed  in  his  lifetime,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
would  be  so  served  after  his  death.  For  they  might  have  expected  some  reward 
from  him  when  living,  but  they  could  hope  for  nothing  from  him  after  his  death, 
but  misery  and  torments,  shame  and  continual  remorse,  for  having  followed  an  im- 
postor.—  5.  Lastly,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  very  same  principles  which  had 
dissolved  their  muinaX  Jide lit ij  would  more  probnbly  break  off  their  mutual  treachery. 
And  since  their  love  and  affection  for  their  Master,  supported  by  the  persuasion 
that  he  was  the  Messiah,  could  not  sustain  that  mutual  fidelity,  which  made  them 
say,  no  very  long  time  before,  Zef  us  go  also,  that  we  may  die  with  him  (John  xi.  16.), 
so  that  they  fled  and  left  him  wholly  to  the  power  of  his  enemies  ;  —  can  it  be  rea- 
sonably supposed  that,  having  been  undeceived  in  the  opinion  they  had  entertained 
concerning  the  Messiah,  they  should  yet  (notwithstanding  tlieir  shame,  fear,  and 
dejected  condition),  presently  after  unanimously  agree  to  maintain  and  affirm  a  hor- 
rible lie,  for  the  express  purpose  of  disgracing  their  nation,  by  laying  an  imaginary 
crime  to  their  charge,  and  persist  in  maintaining  it,  so  that  not  one  of  them  should 
recant  or  contradict  himself,  but  all  of  them  should  unanimously  suffer  the  severest 
toiments,  to  affirm  that  they  had  seen  what  they  had  really  never  seen  ?  It  was, 
therefore,  morally  im[)Ossible  that  they  should  attempt,  or  succeed  in  the  attempt,  to 
palm  an  imposition  on  the  world. 

(5.)   Observe  the  facts  tvhich  they  themselves  avow. 

Had  they  been  metaphysical  reasonings,  depending  on  a  chain  of  principles  and 
consequences ;  —  had  tbey  been  periods  of  chronology  depending  on  long  and  diffi- 
cult calculations ;  —  had  they  been  distant  events,  which  could  only  have  been 
known  by  the  relations  of  others  ;  —  in  such  cases  their  reasonings  might  have  been 
suspected  :  but  they  are  facts  which  are  in  question,  real  facts  which  the  witnesses 
declared  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes,  at  different  places,  and  at  several  times. 
Had  they  seen  Jesus  Christ  ?  Had  they  touched  him  ?  Had  they  sat  at  table  with 
him,  and  eixten  with  him?  Had  they  conversed  with  him?  All  these  are  questions 
oi  fact:  it  was  impossible  they  could  have  been  deceived  in  them. 

(6.)   Consider,  farther,  the  AGREEMENT  of  their  evidence. 

They  all  unanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  fi'om  the  dead. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  a  gang  of  five  hundi'ed  impostors  (we  speak  the 
language  of  infidels),  —  a  company,  in  which  there  must  necessarily  be  persons  of 
different  capacities  and  tempers,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  timid  and  the  bold ; — 
it  is  very  strange  that  such  a  numerous  body  as  this  should  maintain  an  unity  of 
evidence.  This,  however,  is  the  case  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
AVhat  Christian  ever  contradicted  himself?  What  Christian  ever  impeached  his 
accomplices  ?     What  Christian  ever  discovered  this  pretended  imposture  ? 

(7.)   Observe  the  TUIBUNALS  before  tvhich  thei/  stood  and  gave  cvi- 
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dence,  and  the  innumerable  multitude  of  people  by  whom  their  tes- 
timony was  examined,  by  Jews  and  heathens,  by  philosophers  and 
rabbis,  and  by  an  infinite  number  of  persons  who  went  annually  to 
Jerusalem  ;  for  Providence  so  ordered  those  circumstances,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles  might  be  unsuspected. 

Providence  continued  Jerusalem _/br(y  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
all  the  Jews  in  the  then  known  world  might  examine  the  evidence  concerning  it, 
and  obtain  authentic  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  apostles,  we  repeat, 
maintained  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Ciirist  before  Jews  and  pagans,  before  philo- 
soi)hers  and  rabbis,  before  courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  who  were  expert 
in  examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  self-contra- 
diction. Had  the  apostles  borne  their  testimony  in  consequence  of  a  preconcerted 
plot  between  themselves,  is  it  not  morally  certain,  that  as  they  were  examined 
before  such  difierent  and  capable  men,  some  one  would  have  discovered  the  pre- 
tended fraud  ? 

(8.)    Tahe  notice,  also,  of  the  TIME  lohen  this  evidence  was  given. 

If  the  apostles  h^AJirst  published  this  resurrection  several  years  after  the  time 
which  they  assigned  for  it,  unbelief  might  have  availed  itself  of  the  delay.  But 
only  three  days  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  they  declared  that  he  was  risen  again, 
and  they  re-echoed  their  testimony  in  a  singular  manner  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost, 
when  Jerusalem  expected  the  spread  of  the  report,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it; 
while  the  eyes  of  their  enemies  were  yet  sparkling  with  rage  and  madness,  and 
whde  Calvary  was  yet  dyed  with  the  blood  they  had  shed  there.  Do  impostors  take 
such  measures  ?  Would  they  not  have  waited  till  the  fury  of  the  Jews  had  been 
appeased;  till  the  judges  and  public  officers  had  been  changed;  and  till  people  had 
been  less  attentive  to  their  depositions  ? 

(9.)  Consider  the  place  xchere  the  apostles  hore  their  testimony  to 
the  resurrection. 

Had  they  published  this  event  in  distant  countries  beyond  mountains  and  seas,  it 
mi^ht  have  been  supposed  that  distance  of  place,  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  for 
their  hearers  to  obtain  exact  information,  had  facilitated  the  establishment  of  the 
error.  But  the  apostles  preached  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  synagogties,  in  the  prcetorium  : 
they  unfolded  and  displayed  the  banners  of  their  Master's  cross,  and  set  up  tokens 
of  his  victory,  in  the  very  spot  on  which  the  infamous  instrument  of  his  sufferings 
had  been  set  up. 

(10.)  Consider  the  MOTIVES  tchich  induced  the  apostles  to  publish 
the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

It  was  not  to  acquire  fame,  riches,  glory,  or  profit :  —  by  no  means.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death,  and  proclaimed  the  truth 
from  a  conviction  of  its  importance  and  certainty.  "  Every  where  they  were  hated, 
calumniated,  despised,  hunted  from  city  to  city,  cast  into  prison,  scourged,  stont-d, 
and  crucified.  And  for  what  were  all  these  excruciating  sufferings  endured  ? 
Gain,  honour,  and  pleasure  are  the  only  gods  to  which  impostors  bow.  But  of  these 
the  apostles  acquired,  and  plainly  laboured  to  acquire  neither.  AVliat,  then,  was 
the  end  for  which  they  suffered  ?  Let  the  infidel  answer  this  question.  As  they 
gained  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing,  in  the  j)resent  world ;  so  it  is  certain  that  they 
uiust  expect  to  gain  nothing,  and  suffer  every  thing,  in  the  world  to  come.  That 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  word  of  God,  they  certainly  believed  without  a  single 
doubt.  But  in  this  book,  lying  is  exhibited  as  a  supreme  object  of  the  divine 
abhorrence,  and  the  scriptural  threateniiigs.  From  the  invention  and  propagation 
of  this  falsehood,  therefore,  they  could  expect  nothing  hereafter  but  the  severest 
cflusions  of  the  anger  of  God.  For  what,  then,  was  all  this  loss,  danger,  and  suf- 
ferinn^  incurrred  ?  For  the  privilege  of  telling  an  extravagant  and  incredible  story 
to  mnnkind,  and  of  founding  on  it  a  series  of  exhortations  to  repentance,  faith,  and 
holiness;  to  the  renunciation  of  sin,  and  the  universal  exercise  of  piety,  justice, 
truth,  and  kindness  ;  to  the  practice  of  all  that  conduct,  which  common  sense  has 
ever  pronounced  to  be  the  duty,  honour,  and  happiness  of  man  ;  and  the  avoidance 
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of  all  that  which  it  has  ever  declared  to  be  his  jjuilt,  debasement,  and  misery  ? 
Such  an  end  was  never  even  wished,  much  less  seriously  proposed,  by  an  impostor. 
At  the  same  time,  they  lived  as  no  impostors  ever  lived ;  and  were  able  to  say  to 
their  converts,  with  a  full  assurance  oi' finding  a  cordial  belief  of  the  declaration, 
Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and  justly,  and  unhlameably,  we  behaved 
ourselves  among  you  that  believe.  That  this  was  their  true  character  is  certain  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  antiquity.  Had  they  not  nobly  recorded  their  own 
faults,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  single  stain  would  have  ever 
rested  upon  their  character.  If,  then,  the  apostles  invented  this  story,  they  invented 
it  witliout  the  remotest  hope  or  prospect  of  making  it  [to  be]  believed ;  a  thina: 
which  was  never  done  by  an  impostor  ;  propagated  it  without  any  interest,  without 
any  hope  of  gain,  honour,  power,  or  pleasure,  the  only  objects  by  which  impostors 
were  ever  allured;  and  with  losses  and  sufferings  which  no  impostor  ever  volun- 
tarily underwent :  proposed  as  their  only  end,  or  at  least  the  only  end  which  has 
ever  been  discovered  to  mankind,  an  object  which  no  impostor  ever  pursued  or 
even  wished  ;  and,  during  their  whole  progress  through  life,  lived  so  as  no  impostor 
ever  lived  ;  and  so  as  to  be  the  most  perfect  contrast  ever  exhibited  by  men  to  the 
whole  character  of  imposition."^ 

(11.)  If  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  from  the  dead,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  the  striking  CONTRAST  between  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of 
the  -prejudiced  apostles  during  their  Master^s  life  and  the  fearlessly 
courageous  conduct  of  the  same  apostles  after  his  resurrection. 

During  the  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  limited  in  their  conceptions  ;  confounded 
by  whatever  was  spiritual  and  sublime  in  then-  Master's  doctrine  ;  prepossessed  by 
the  idea  which  then  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people,  that  the  Law  of  Moses  and 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  to  subsist  for  ever;  full  of  prejudices  concerning  the 
nature  of  Messiah's  kingdom  ;  disputins  for  the  chief  place  in  it,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jesus  Christ  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  his  death  ;  and  considerin"' 
his  public  death  as  an  obstacle  to  his  reign,  and  an  indelible  opprobrium.  If  the 
apostles  had  always  retained  the  character  which  they  exhibit  in  the  Gospels,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  Christianity  would  have  been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  its 
Founder. 

But  let  us  prosecute  our  inquiries,  and  study  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  i\\e  nar- 
rative of  which  commences  where  the  evangelical  history  terminates,  viz.  after  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Christ.  There  we  behold  the  apostles  endued 
with  the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  emancipated  from  all  their  obstinate 
prejudices,  notwithstanding  these  were  founded  on  national  self-love,  on  religious 
zeal,  and  on  the  dazzling  prospects  which  they  had  conceived  for  themselves.  They 
have  for  ever  renounced  all  their  gross  ideas  of  earthly  elevation ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  fully  understood  that  the  kingdom,  which  they  were  commissioned  to  es- 
tablisli,  was  a  spiritual  kingdom,  —  that  the  Jewish  nation  were  no  longer  the  pe- 
culiarly favoured  people  of  God,  —  that  the  Levitical  worship  was  about  to  cea.se, — 
that  the  religion  which  they  preached  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations,  —  and  that 
they  considered  their  Master's  death  in  its  true  point  of  view,  as  the  best  means  of 
proving  the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  as  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
the  most  powerlul  motive  to  holiness,  and  his  resurrection  as  the  pledge  of  our  re- 
surrection 

During  tho.  life  of  Christ,  we  see  them  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  incessantly  asking 
for  new  proofs,  exciting  impatience  by  the  nature  of  their  questions,  and  deserving 
their  Master's  reproach  of  being  persons  of  "little  faith."  Only  fifty  days  after  his 
death  we  see  them  decided,  convinced,  persuaded,  speaking  with  that  noble  firmness 
which  is  inspired  by  a  thorough  conviction  and  knowledge  of  the  truth,  delivering 
the  doctrine  which  they  taught  as  certain  and  indubitable,  as  resting  upon  facts 
which  all  their  senses  had  witnessed.  No  more  fluctuation  —  no  more  doubt  —  no 
more  uncertainty.  We  know  is  their  expression.  "  That  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  which  ifE  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  word  of 

Life, declare  IVE  unto  you"  (1  John  i.  1.  3.);  and  they  announce  it  with  a 

tone  of  authority  which  well  became  the  ambassadors  of  heaven,  but  which  was  ill 
suited  to  persons  in  their  condition  and  of  their  education. 

'  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  529. 
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JBefore  tboir  Muster's  death  we  see  them  cowardly,  tremblinp:,  timid  in  ihe  ex- 
treme, feeble  sheep  who  were  scattered  the  moment  their  shepherd  was  smitten. 
After  that  event  they  became  altogether  new  men  ;  firm,  courageous,  and  intrepid  ; 
tliey  astonished  Jud;ea,  Greece,  and  Asia  IMinor,  by  their  doctrine,  and  by  their  elo- 
quence. They  spoke  before  the  people;  they  spoke  before  the  tribunals  of  justice, 
and  also  to  kings,  with  singular  boldness  and  freedom.  They  confounded  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Areopagus ;  they  made  a  proconsul  tremble  on  his  throne ;  and  they 
extorted  from  a  king,  before  whom  they  were  accused,  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  their  innocence.  That  very  apostle,  who  had  been  so  intimidated  by  the  voice 
of  a  female  servant  that  he  denied  his  Master,  a  few  days  after  his  death,  when  they 
were  summoned  before  the  very  same  magistrates  who  had  caused  him  to  be  cruci- 
fied, dared  to  reproach  them  to  their  face  with  having  put  to  death  "  the  Holy  One 
and  the  Just,  the  Prince  of  Life."  The  menaces  of  then- j udges  dismayed  them  not. 
"  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  said,  "  to  hearken  unto  you  more 
than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heard."  (Acts  iv.  19,  20.)  They  braved  the  hatred,  and  they  triumphed  over 
all  the  power,  of  the  Synagogue.  Unappalled  by  torments,  they  rejoiced  to  be 
deemed  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  for  the  name  of  Jesus.  Labours  most  abundant, 
perilous  journeys,  pains  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  renunciation  of  all  property, 
resignation  to  every  evil,  nay,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  —  they  accounted 
nothing  hard  or  diflicult.  And  (which  is  most  astonishing  of  all)  this  courage  was 
not  a  sudden  burst  of  transient  enthusiasm  :  it  never  relaxed  for  an  instant,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  diversified  trials  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  manifested  for  many  years,  and  finally  was  crowned  by  a 
violent  death. 

If,  from  their  public  conduct  as  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  turn  to 
the  epistles  or  letters,  written  by  these  men  after  their  Master's  resurrection,  we 
shall  find  their  whole  souls  laid  open.  What  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  do  we 
read  in  them !  AVhat  courage,  yet  what  resignation  I  What  holy  joy  amid  the 
dangers  which  menaced  them,  and  the  evils  that  befell  them !  What  profoundness 
in  their  doctrine !  What  sublime  and  affecting  instructions!  What  tender  soli- 
citude for  the  rising  churches!  What  ardent  chai'ity  for  all  men,  —  yea  even  for 
their  persecutors ! 

How  was  so  sudden  and  so  marvellous  a  change  wrought  in  the  apostles  ?  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  such  striking  difi'erences  in  the  same  individuals  ?  They  were 
less  than  men,  they  became  more  than  heroes.  But  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  invention  of  man,  assigns  no  cause  for  this  strange  revolution  ;  which,  however, 
may  be  readily  comprehended  and  accounted  for,  if  Jesus  be  the  Messiaii,  and  if, 
according  to  his  promise,  he  poured  down  upon  them  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  short,  the  conclusion  resulting  from  the  striking  contrast  in  the  conduct  of  the 
apostles,  before  and  after  their  Master's  death,  is  so  convincing  and  persuasive,  that, 
even  if  the  apostles  had  not  informed  us  that  they  had  received  extraordinary  gifts, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  other  means  can  or  could  be  imagined,  which 
can  account  for  that  astonishing  difference.^ 

4.  Lastly,  the  Miracles  -performed  by  these  tcitnesses  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  (one  of  which  has  already  been  noticed),  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  success 
u-hich  attended  their  preaching  throughout  the  worlds  are  God's  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  of  Chris  fs  resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  loell  as  to 
their  veracity  in  proclaiming  it. 

No  suV)ject  was  ever  more  public,  more  investigated,  or  bettor  known,  than  the 
transactions  of  the  apostles.  Luke,  an  historian  of  great  character,  who  witnessed 
many  of  the  things  which  he  relates,  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  among  the 
peojile  who  saw  the  transactions.  It  would  have  blasted  his  character  to  have  |)ub- 
lisiied  falsehoods  which  must  instantly  be  detected  :  it  would  have  ruined  the 
character  of  the  church  to  have  received,  as  facts,  notorious  falsehoods.  Now  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  written  by  Luke,  received  by  the  church,  and  no  false- 
hood was  ever  detected  in  that  book  by  Jew  or  Gentile.     The  primitive  Christian 

•  Anspach,  Cours  cVEtudes  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  part  ii.  torn.  i.  pp.  278—281. 
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Writers  attest  its  truth  and  authenticity,  and  heathen  authors  record  some  of  the 
important  facts  which  are  related  by  the  evangelical  historian. 

In  the  second  chapter,  we  are  informed  that  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  disciples  of  Clirist  took  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  at  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  assembled  after  his  ascension  ^  in  obedience  to  his  command,  waiting  for  that 
very  performance  of  his  promise  (Acts  i.  25.),  both  as  a  proof  of  bis  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  also  to  qualify  them  to  spread  the  belief  of  it  throughout  the 
world.  This  was  a  public  tact  '^,  and  it  produced  its  proper  effect ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  of  those  very  persons,  who  but  just 
before  had  joined  in  putting  Christ  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  immediately 
submitted  to  be  baptized  in  his  name,  and  made  an  open  profession  of  their  faith  in 
him,  as  the  true  Messiah  that  was  to  come.  To  the  gift  of  tongues  was  added  a 
number  of  undoubted  miracles  publicly  wrought  before  Jews  and  heathens  indis- 
criminately, in  confirmation  of  the  apostles'  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
These  miracles  are  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  were  published  among 
the  people  who  witnessed  them.  They  were  not,  like  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
confined  to  Judaea  or  to  Galilee,  but  they  were  performed  wherever  the  Gospel  was 
spread,  before  Jews  and  heathens  indiscriminately,  an<l  with  the  express  design  of 
confirming  their  mission  from  their  Master.  Their  miracles,  too,  were  subjected, 
like  those  of  Christ,  to  the  most  rigorous  investigation;  and  their  adversaries  and 
persecutors  were  compelled,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  to  admit  them  as  facts,  and 
to  acknowledge  among  themselves  that  their  publicity  rendered  it  impossible  to 
deny  their  reality.  There  was  no  want  of  inclination  among  the  chief  men  of  Judaea 
to  deny  the  apostolical  miracles;  but  the  public  notoriety  of  the  facts  rendered  such 
a  denial  impossible.  Though  they  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  the  Christians,  their 
persecution  was  vain.  The  people  who  heard  the  narratives  and  doctrines  of  the 
apostles,  and  who  saw  that  both  were  confirmed  by  unquestionable  miracles,  neither 
did  nor  could  resist  their  conviction.  Upon  these  proofs  and  assurances,  by  the 
clear  evidence  and  power  of  truth,  "the  word  of  God  mightily  grew  and  prevailed" 
against  all  that  prejudice,  malice,  and  every  vice  could  do  to  oppose  it,  in  Rome 
and  at  Jerusalem  itself.*  For,  in  that  very  city,  where  Jesus  Christ  had  been  cru- 
cified, and  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  make  proselytes,  if  his  resurrec- 
tion had  not  been  evidently  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  confutation,  great 
numbers  were  daily  added  to  the  church.  A  church  was  immediately  founded  at 
Jerusalem  ;  and  both  the  body  of  the  people  and  their  bishops  (who  were  fifteen  in 
number),  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Adrian,  were  Jews  by  nation.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  also,  the  church  daily  received  new  accessions  of  converts; 
so  that,  within  thirty  years  after  Christ's  resurrection,  one  of  those  apostles  appealed 
to  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  carried  into  all  the  countries  of 
the  then  known  world.  (Col.  i.  6.) 

"  Collect,"  says  the  eloquent  Saurin,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  preceding  observations  ;  —  "  Collect  all  these  proofs  to- 
gether ;  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view,  and  see  how  many  ex- 
travagant suppositions  must  be  advanced,  if  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  be  denied.  It  must  be  supposed  that  guards,  who  had  been 
particularly  cautioned  by  their  officers,  sat  down  to  sleep ;  and  that, 
nevertheless,  they  deserved  credit  when  they  said  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  stolen.  It  must  be  supposed  that  men,  who  had  been  im- 
posed on  in  the  most  odious  and  cruel  manner  in  the  world,  hazarded 
their  dearest  enjoyments  for  the  glory  of  an  impostor.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  ignorant  and  illiterate  men,  who  had  neither  reputation, 
fortune,  nor  eloquence,  possessed  the  art  of  fascinating  the  eyes  of  all 

'  On  the  subject  of  the  Ascension,  see  the  Appendix,  No.  III.  infra. 

*  The  circumstances  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  con- 
sidered in  the  Appendix,  No.  IV.  infra. 

»  See  pp.  168,  169.  174.  230.  supra. 

*  On  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity,  see  the  Appendix, 
No.  V.  infra. 
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the  church.  It  must  be  supposed,  either  that  five  hundred  persons 
were  all  deprived  of  their  senses  at  a  time,  or  that  they  were  all 
deceived  in  the  plainest  matters  of  fact;  or  that  this  multitude  of 
false  witnesses  had  found  out  the  secret  of  never  contradicting  them- 
selves or  one  another,  and  of  being  always  uniform  in  their  testimony. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  the  most  expert  courts  of  judicature  could 
not  find  out  a  shadow  of  contradiction  in  a  palpable  imposture.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  the  apostles,  sensible  men  in  other  cases,  chose 
precisely  those  places  and  those  times  which  were  most  unfavourable 
to  their  views.  It  must  be  supposed  that  millions  madly  suffered 
imprisonments,  tortures,  and  crucifixion,  to  spread  an  illusion.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  ten  thousand  mii'acles  were  wrought  in  favour 
of  fixlsehood,  or  all  these  facts  must  be  denied.  And  then  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  apostles  were  idiots,  that  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity were  idiots,  and  that  all  the  primitive  Christians  were  idiots." • 
When  all  the  preceding  considerations  are  duly  weighed,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  that 
in  this  miracle  are  most  clearly  to  be  discerned  the  four  first  of 
the  criteria  already  illustrated.  And  Avith  regard  to  the  two  last 
criteria,  we  may  observe,  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 
instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  the  observance  of  the  weekly  festival  of  the  Lord's  Day  (or 
Sunday)  commemorates  his  Resurrection.  They  were  not  instituted 
in  after-ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  relate  took  place ;  and  they  have  been  observed  without  in- 
terruption through  the  whole  Christian  world,  in  all  ages,  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present.  Besides,  Christ  himself  ordained  a]iostles, 
and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to  preach  and  administer  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  that  always,  "  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.).  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  to  this 
day  ;  so  that  the  Christian  ministry  is,  and  always  has  been,  as 
notorious  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among  the  Jews.  And 
as  the  asra  and  object  of  their  appointment  are  part  of  the  Gospel 
narrative,  if  that  narrative  had  been  a  myth  or  fiction  of  some  subse- 
quent age,  at  the  time  of  its  fabrication  no  such  order  of  men  could 
have  been  found,  which  would  have  effectually  falsified  the  Avhole 
story.  The  miraculous  actions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  being 
affirmed  to  be  true  no  otherwise  than  as  there  were  at  that  identical 
time  (whenever  the  deist  will  suppose  the  Gospel  history  to  be  forged) 
not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  institution,  but  likewise  a  public  mi- 
nistry of  his  institution  to  dispense  them ;  and  it  being  impossible, 
upon  this  hypothesis,  that  there  could  be  any  such  things  before  they 
were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  they  should  be  received  and  ac- 
credited when  invented.     Hence  it  follows,  that  it  was  as  impossible 

'  Saurin's  Sermons,  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson,  vol.  ii.  scrm.  viii.  p.  221.  The  reader 
who  is  desirous  of  investigating  all  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  will 
find  tlicm  considered  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  West's  well  known  treatise  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion, in  Dr.  Townson's  Di.scourscs,  originally  publi^hed  in  1792,  8vo.  and  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  Dr.  Cook's  "  Illustration  of  the  General 
Evidence  of  Christ's  Resurrection."  8vo.  1808. 
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to  have  imposed  these  miraculous  relations  upon  mankind  in  after- 
ao-es  as  it  would  have  been  to  make  pei'sons  believe  they  saw  the  mi- 
racles, or  were  parties  concerned  in  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
fi'om  them,  if  they  were  not. 

X.  General  Summary  of  the  Argument  furnished  by 
Miracles. 

Such  is  the  diversified  and  authentic  testimony  for  the  miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  especially  those  related  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  as  the  various  parts  of  which  this  proof  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible  consists  are  necessarily  placed  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  we  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  the  evidence  by  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  scattered  arguments,  together  with  a  few  addi- 
tional suggestions.  If,  then,  we  have  found,  after  a  minute  investi- 
gation, that  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  pi'oposed  for  our  belief, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  which  a  particular  system  of  doctrines  and 
precepts  depends,  are  such,  1.  As  do  not  imply  a  self-contradiction  in 
them :  —  2.  If  they  appear  to  have  been  done  publicly,  in  the  view 
of  a  great  multitude  of  peo[)le,  and  with  the  professed  intention  of 
establishing  the  divine  authority  of  the  person  or  persons  who  per- 
formed them :  —  3.  If  they  were  many  in  number,  instantaneously 
performed,  and,  independently  of  second  causes,  frequently  repeated, 
and  repeated  for  a  series  of  years  together :  —  4.  If  they  were  of  an 
interesting  nature  in  themselves,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  senses  of 
mankind  could  clearly  and  fully  judge  of  them,  —  likely  to  have 
made  strong  impressions  on  the  minds  of  all  who  beheld  and  heard  of 
them,  and,  for  that  reason  probably,  were  much  attended  to,  talked 
of,  and  investigated  at  the  time  when  they  were  wrought :  —  5.  If 
public  ceremonies  were  instituted  in  memory  of  the  mii-aculous  facts, 
and  have  been  observed  in  all  succeeding  ages  ever  since  they  were 
so  instituted :  —  6.  If  the  effects  produced  by  them  were  not  tran- 
sient, but  lasting ;  such  as  must  have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
were  capable,  all  the  while,  of  being  disproved  if  they  were  not  real : 
—  7.  If  they  were  committed  to  writing  at,  or  very  near,  the  time 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  done,  and  by  persons  of  undoubted 
integrity,  who  tell  us  that  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events 
which  they  relate ;  by  persons,  who,  having  sufficient  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  whole  truth  of  what  they  bear  testimony  to,  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived  themselves ;  and  who,  having  no  conceivable 
motive  nor  temptation  to  falsify  their  evidence,  cannot,  with  the  least 
shadow  of  probability,  be  suspected  of  intending  to  deceive  other 
people :  —  8.  If  there  be  no  proof,  nor  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
proof,  that  the  testimony  of  those,  who  bear  witness  to  these  extraor- 
dinary facts,  was  ever  contradicted  even  by  such  as  professed  them- 
selves open  enemies  to  their  persons,  characters,  and  views,  thougli 
the  facts  wei-e  first  pviblished,  upon  the  spot,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  performed,  and  among  persons,  who  were  en- 
gaged by  private  interest,  and  furnished  with  full  authority,  inclina- 
tion, and  opportunity,  to  have  manifested  the  fixlsity  of  them,  and  to 
have  detected  the  imposture,  had  they  been  able  :  —  9.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  existence  of  these  facts  be  expressly  allowed  by  the 
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persons  who  thought  themselves  most  concerned  to  prevent  the 
genuine  consequences  which  might  be  deduced  from  them;  and  there 
were,  originally,  no  other  disputes  about  them,  but  to  tvhat  sufficient 
cause  they  were  to  be  imputed :  —  10.  If,  again,  the  witnesses,  from 
whom  we  have  these  facts,  were  many  in  number,  all  of  them  unani- 
mous in  the  substance  of  their  evidence,  and  all,  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  their  whole  conduct,  men  of  such  unquestionable  good 
sense  as  secured  them  against  all  delusion  in  themselves,  and  of  such 
undoubted  integrity  and  unimpeached  veracity  as  placed  them  beyond 
all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  put  an  imposture  upon  others,  —  if  they 
were  men,  who  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  own  conviction  by  acting 
under  the  uniform  influence  of  the  extraordinary  works  which  they 
bore  witness  to,  in  express  contradiction  to  all  their  former  prejudices 
and  most  favoured  notions ;  in  express  contradiction  to  every  flatter- 
ing prospect  of  worldly  honour,  profit,  and  advantage,  either  for 
themselves  or  for  their  friends ;  and  when  they  could  not  but  be 
previously  assured  that  ignominy,  persecution,  misery,  and  even 
death  itself  most  probably  would  attend  the  constant  and  invariable 
perseverance  in  their  testimony: — 11.  If  these  witnesses,  in  order 
that  their  evidence  might  have  the  greater  weight  with  a  doubting 
world  (each  nation  being  already  in  possession  of  an  established 
religion),  were  themselves  enabled  to  perform  such  extraordinary 
works,  as  testified  the  clear  and  indisputable  interposition  of  a  divine 
power  in  favour  of  their  veracity ;  and,  after  having  undergone  the 
severest  atflictions,  vexations,  and  torments,  at  length  laid  down  their 
lives,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  asserted  by  them  :  — 
12.  If  the  evidence  for  such  miracles,  instead  of  growing  less  and  less 
by  the  lapse  of  ages,  increases  with  increasing  years :  —  13.  If  those 
persons,  who  both  testify  and  admit  them,  seem,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
aim  at  nothing  else  but  their  own  salvation  and  that  of  their  brethren; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  their  salvation  is 
inconsistent  with  imposture  and  deceit :  —  14.  If  great  multitudes  of 
the  contemporaries  of  these  witnesses,  men  of  almost  all  nations, 
tempers,  and  professions,  were  persuaded  by  them,  that  these  facts 
were  really  performed  in  the  manner  related,  and  gave  the  strongest 
testimony,  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give,  of  the  firmness  of 
their  belief  of  them,  both  by  immediately  breaking  through  all  their 
ancient  attachments  and  connections  of  friendships,  interest,  country, 
and  even  of  religion,  and  by  acting  in  express  contradiction  to  them : 
—  15.  If  the  revolutions  introduced  in  the  moral  and  religious  world, 
since  the  period  wherein  these  facts  are  said  to  have  happened,  have 
been  just  such  as  they  would,  probably,  have  been,  ujjon  a  supposi- 
tion of  the  truth  of  them,  and  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  from 
any  other  adequate  cause  :  — 16.  If  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge 
all  these  miraculous  matters  of  fact,  must  unvoidably  fiill  into  a  great 
number  of  self-evident  contradictions,  as,  for  instance,  to  believe  that 
the  wisest  among  men  are  the  most  foolish,  and  the  most  constant  the 
most  deceitful:  —  17.  If  all  these  matters  of  fact  are  so  strictly 
united  to  one  another,  that  it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  one  without 
4icknowledging  the  other  also ;  and  so  inseparably  interwoven  with 
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some  other  indisputable  matters  of  fact,  that  they  cannot  be  called  in 
question  without  renouncing  our  sense  and  reason:  — 18.  Lastly,  if 
we  have  all  the  proof,  which  the  exactest  rules  of  the  severest  cri- 
ticism can  require,  to  evince  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  original  records  and  writings  left  us  by  these  witnesses  in  any 
material  article  of  their  evidence,  since  their  first  publication,  either 
through  accident  or  design  ;  but  that  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  all  their  genuine  purity,  as  they  were  left  by  their  authors.  — 
In  such  a  situation  of  things,  where  so  great  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, where  indeed  all  imaginable  circumstances,  mutually  concur 
to  confirm,  strengthen,  and  support  each  other's  evidence,  and  con- 
centre, as  it  were,  in  attestation  of  the  same  interesting  series  of 
events,  without  a  single  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  the  mere 
extraordinariness  of  the  facts,  —  shall  we  not  be  justly  accused  of  in- 
dulging in  an  unreasonable  incredulity  in  denying  our  assent  to 
them  ?  And  will  not  such  incredulity  be  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ridi- 
culous ?  If  facts  attested  in  so  clear,  decisive,  and  unexceptionable  a 
manner,  and  delivered  down  to  posterity  with  so  many  conspiring 
signs  and  monuments  of  truth,  are,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  believed ;  it 
is  impossible  for  the  united  wisdom  of  mankind  to  point  out  any 
evidence  of  historical  events,  which  will  justify  a  wise  and  cautious 
man  for  giving  credit  to  them,  —  and,  consequently,  with  regard  to 
past  ages,  all  will  be  clouds  and  thick  darkness  to  us ;  all  will  be 
hesitation  and  scepticism ;  nor  wiU  anything  be  credible,  which 
comes  not  confirmed  to  us  by  the  report  of  our  own  senses  and  ex- 
perience. In  shoi't,  where  there  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  the 
existence  of  any  particular  series  of  past  facts,  which  we  are  capable 
of  acquiring,  according  to  the  present  frame  of  our  nature,  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  world,  to  reject  these  facts  after  all,  and  to 
pretend  to  excuse  ourselves  from  not  believing  them  upon  the  bare 
suspicion  of  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  false,  is  a  most  absurd 
contradiction  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind.' 

XI.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with  pretended 
Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Notwithstanding  the  mass  of  evidence  above  adduced,  the  opposers 
of  revelation  have  endeavoured  to  weaken  its  force,  or,  rather,  to  set 
it  aside  altogether,  by  insinuating  that  there  are  particular  accounts 
of  miraculous  facts,  which  are  as  well  authenticated  as  those  related 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  the  latter  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and 
incredible.  But  counterfeited  miracles  are  no  proof  that  there  never 
were  real  miracles ;  and  the  more  these  pretended  miracles  are  inves- 
tigated, the  more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them.     Foi*, 

1.  In  X\\Q  first  place,  the  scene  of  most  of  them  Is  laid  in  distant  countries  and 
remote  ages ;  whereas  the  miracles,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  were  wrought  in  an 
age  and  period  whose  history  is  well  known,  and  as  fully  ascertained  as  the  history 
of  the  last  century. 

2.  Secondly^  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  are  acknowledged  by  the  adver- 

'  Abbadie,  Traite  de  la  Vcrite  de  la  Religion  Chrcticnne,  tome  ii.  pp.  147 — 149.  Squire'j 
Indifference  for  Keligion  inexcusable,  sect.  48. 
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saries  of  Christianity,  to  have  been  performed  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when  the 
common  people  were  very  liable  to  be  deceived.  They  were  solitary  exertions  of 
power,  rarely  attempted,  which  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  rijiorous 
scrutiny,  being  in  almost  every  instance  wrought  in  secret  recesses  of  the  temples, 
generally  in  the  night-time,  and  before  only  one  or  two  persons  wlio  hud  come  with 
the  expectation  of  seeing  a  miracle,  and  so  might  easily  be  imposed  upon  ;  or  who, 
being  the  accomi)lices  of  the  priests  in  their  frauds,  were  hired  to  announce  that  a 
miracle  had  taken  place.  Whereas  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures  were 
wrought  before  multitudes,  who  had  every  possible  opportunity  of  investigating 
them,  and  most  of  whom  were  adversaries  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  miracles  were 
is  wrought. 

3.  Thirdly^  the  heathen  priests,  being  mostly  persons  of  high  rank,  were  regarded 
with  the  utmost  veneration  by  the  common  people,  who  would  eagerly  and  impli- 
citly receive  every  account  of  miracles  said  to  be  wrought  by  them.  In  like 
manner,  .such  miracles,  as  their  sovereigns  and  legislators  pretended  to  perform, 
were  readily  and  implicitly  received  by  the  multitude;  and  even  persons  of 
better  understanding,  from  fear  or  flattery,  might  affect  to  believe  tliem.  This  cir- 
cumstance completely  discredits  the  two  miracles,  said  to  be  performed  by  Ves- 
pasian at  Alexandria,  during  his  contest  for  the  empire,  and  which  are  examined  in 
a  subsequent  page.  In  short,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  heathen  miracles  under- 
went any  proper  examination  ;  while  those  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  who  had  no 
lustre  of  birtli  or  dignity  to  dazzle  or  procure  the  veneration  of  the  multitude,  were 
subjected  to  the  strictest  possible  examination  of  their  adversaries,  who  in  no  one 
instance  could  gainsay  or  deny  them. 

4.  Fourthly,  the  heathen  miracles  were  performed  for  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lished religion,  and  were  all  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious  notions  and  prejudices 
of  the  vulgar,  who  were,  therefore,  disposed  to  receive  them  ;  hence,  they  gained  an 
easy  receptic  n  amongst  them.  But  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Bible  were  opposed 
to  all  the  then  established  religions  in  the  world ;  and  those  wrought  by  Christ  and 
his  apostles  actually  overthrew  the  religious  establishments  of  all  countries.  So  that, 
if -they  forced  themselves  on  the  belief  of  mankind,  it  was  merely  by  the  power  of 
the  irresistible  evidence  with  which  they  were  accompanied. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  heathen  miracles  are  vouched  to  us  by  no  such  tes- 
timony as  can  induce  a  prudent  man  to  give  them  any  credit.  They  are  not 
reported  by  any  eye-witnesses  of  them,  nor  by  any  pers(ms  on  whom  they  were 
wrought.  Those  who  relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from 
eye-witnesses :  we  know  them  only  by  a  number  of  vague  reports,  the  original  of 
which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  Thus,  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras  were  not 
reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  those  of  ApoUonius  one 
hundred  years  after  his  death,  h\  indeed,  any  of  the  heathen  miracles,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  had  any  witnesses,  none  of  them  travelled  from  country  to 
country,  none  of  them  published  these  miracles  under  persecution ;  none  of  them 
sealed  their  testimony  concerning  them  with  their  blood.  In  all  these  respects,  the 
evidence  attending  the  Christian  miracles  has  infinitely  the  advantage  of  the  proofs 
by  which  the  heathen  wonders  are  supported.  The  miracles  of  Christ  are  vouched 
to  posterity  by  the  testimony  of  many  eye-witnesses,  who  preached  in  every  country 
immediately  after  they  were  wrought;  who  all  concurred  in  the  same  reports;  and 
who  had  no  temptations  from  interest  to  forge  such  stories,  but  rather  innumerable 
temptations  to  the  contrary,  because,  by  preaching  the  history  of  their  Master,  they 
every  where  exposed  themselves  to  the  severest  persecution,  and  often  to  death 
itself.  Further,  these  witnesses  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  rendered  their  testimony 
credible,  by  performing  similar  miracles,  so  that  when  mankind  saw  what  things 
they  accomplished,  they  could  entertain  no  doubt  concerning  the  other.  These 
miracles  were  also  recorded  by  four  historians,  whose  memoirs  not  only  agree  in  the 
accounts  they  give  of  Christ's  miracles,  but  are  also  confirmed  by  the  reports  given 
of  them  by  numerous  other  eye-witnesses,  in  their  discourses  to  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  they  travelled  and  preached. 

6.  Lastly,  the  more  ancient  heathen  miracles  were  nowhere  credited  by  the  in- 
telligent and  judicious ;  and  the  belief  of  them  among  the  vulgar  produced  no 
effects  by  which  the  certain  persuasion  entertained  by  mankind  concerning  them 
^ould  be  demonstrated.  They  were  wrought  to  confirm  no  doctrine,  or  else  to  esta- 
blish idolatry,  and  consequently  could  not  be  done  by  divine  power.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  eye-witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles  was 
embraced  by  thousands  in  every  country,  among  whom  were  many  persons  dis- 
tinguished by  their  birth,  their  learning,  and  their  good  sense  ;  and  all  of  whom 
forsook  the  religion  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  embraced  the  Christian 
profession  ;  though  such  conduct  exposed  them  to  the  severest  persecutions  and 
sufferings,  and  even  to  loss  of  life. 

The  preceding  facts  and  reasoning  equally  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
lying  ivonders  ',  which  have  been  appealed  to  in  behalf  of  Christianity 
itself.  They  were  all  performed  in  support  of  the  faith  established, 
and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  they  happened  for  the  most  part  in  the 
night-time,  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  martyrs,  or  in  deserts,  or  in  the 
recesses  of  churches,  and  before  no  witnesses.  Or,  if  a  single  witness 
or  two  were  admitted,  they  were  generally  friends  to  the  cause,  on 
account  of  which  the  miracle  was  to  be  exhibited ;  and  therefore  they 
were  in  a  disposition  to  be  imposed  upon  by  every  cunning  pretender. 
Further,  as  these  miracles  were  performed  in  support  of  a  religion 
already  believed  by  the  multitude  to  be  divine,  the  reports  of  Avonders, 
said  to  be  wrought  in  its  behalf,  would  have  been  eagerly  credited 
without  examination.  Or,  if  any  one,  more  judicious  than  the  rest, 
entertained  any  doubts  concerning  them,  he  might  refrain  from 
publishing  his  scruples,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause  in  Avhich  he  Avas 
engaged.  On  this  account  they  suffered  the  reports  of  such  things  to 
pass  uncontradicted;  or,  perhaps,  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  they  joined 
the  multitude  in  spreading  reports  of  matters,  from  which  so  much 
credit  redounded  to  the  whole  body.^  Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  false 

'  2  Thcss.  ii.  9.  Tepara.  i^euSouj ;  which  words,  Grotius  rightly  observes,  do  not  mean 
false  miracles,  but  miracles  which  establish  false  doctrines. 

*  The  antagonists  of  Christianity  have  triumphantly  demanded,  at  what  time  miracles 
ceased  to  be  performed?  And,  why  are  they  not  now  \vrought?  These  questions  admit 
of  easy  and  satisfactory  answers.  The  miracles  may  be  said  to  cease,  with  respect  to  our 
belief,  when  we  can  no  longer  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  continuation.  That 
miraculous  powers  were  exercised  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  on  certain  occasions,  is 
a  fact  supported  by  the  unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fathers  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Julian.  In  the  apostolical  age  miracles  were  frequent ;  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ceutui-y  tlieir  number  decreased,  but  still  we  have  satisfactory  evidence,  in  the 
appeals  made  to  them,  as  matters  of  fact,  by  the  Christian  apologists,  that  they  were  ac- 
tually perfonned.  (Sec  particularly  Tertullian's  Apologia,  c.  22.,  and  the  Octavius  of 
Minutius  Felix,  c.  27.,  and  also  the  references  in  Mr.  Kelt's  Biimpton  Lectures,  p  iv.  of  the 
Notes  and  Authorities.)  After  the  third  century  we  have  no  authentic  testimony  for  the 
working  of  miracles,  with  the  exception  of  the  miraculous  frustration  of  the  emperor 
Julian's  mad  attempt  to  rebuild  the  tcmjjle  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  clearly  attested  by 
heatiien  adversaries  as  well  as  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  that  the  sceptical  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (though  he  attempts  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
proofs,  and  insinuates  a  Wiint  of  impartial  authorities),  is  compelled  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge the  general  fact,  but  also  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  and  distinguished.  In  reply  to  the  question,  —  Why  are  not  miracles  now 
wrought?  —  we  remark  that,  the  design  of  miracles  being  to  confirm  and  authorise  the 
Christian  religion,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them,  now  that  it  is  established  in 
the  world,  and  is  daily  extending  its  triumphs  in  heathen  lands  by  the  divine  blessing  on 
the  preached  Gospel.  Besides,  if  they  were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because 
their  force  and  influence  would  be  lost  by  tlie  frequency  of  them  ;  for,  miracles  being  a 
sensible  suspension  or  controhnent  of — or  deviation  from  —  the  established  course  or 
laws  of  nature,  if  they  were  repeated  on  every  occasion  all  distinctions  of  natural  and 
supernatural  would  vanish,  and  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  say,  which  were  the  ordinary 
and  which  the  extraordinary  works  of  Providence.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that,  if  they 
were  continued,  they  would  be  of  no  use,  because  those  persons  who  refuse  to  be  convinced 
by  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  new  ones: 
for  it  is  not  from  want  of  evidence,  but  from  want  of  sincerity,  and  out  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  that  any  mau  rejects  the  miracles  related  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  same  want 
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miracles  mentioned  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christians.  They  can  lay 
claim  to  none  of  the  proofs  by  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  are  established  ;  and  the  miracles  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  modern  times  are,  if  possible,  still  moi*e  destitute  of  evidence.' 
Besides  all  the  marks  of  evidence  above  mentioned,  by  which  the  an- 
cient frauds  are  confuted,  they  have  stains  peculiar  to  themselves,  by 
which  their  credibility  is  utterly  destroyed.^ 

Let  us  now  apply  the  preceding  tests  to  the  principal  miracles  as- 
cribed to  pagans  and  to  the  Romish  church,  which  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  opposers  of  revelation,  with  the  insidious  but  fruitless 
design  of  invalidating  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miracles.  The 
chief  pretenders  to  miracles  among  the  ancient  heathens  were  Aris- 
teas,  Pythagoras,  Alexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  Apollonius 
Tyanaeus :  and  if  Ave  examine  the  miracles  ascribed  to  them,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  either  trifling  or  absurd,  and  were  wrought  not 
to  promote  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
these  miracles  were  neither  designed  to  confirm  any  useful  doctrine, 
nor  to  reform  mankind  from  superstition  and  vice,  but  to  gain  repu- 
tation with  the  vulgar,  and  to  strike  men  with  astonishment. 

[i.]  Herodotus  relates,  that  he  heard  a  story  told  at  Proconnesus, 
that  Aristeas  died  there,  but  that  his  body  could  not  be  found  for 

of  sincerity,  the  same  passions  and  prejudices,  -would  make  him  resist  any  proof,  any 
miracle  whatever.  Lastly,  a  perpetual  power  of  working  of  miracles  would  in  all  ages  give 
occasion  to  continual  impostures,  while  it  would  rescind  and  reverse  all  the  settled  laws 
and  constitutions  of  Providence.  Frequent  miracles  would  be  thought  to  proceed  more 
from  some  defect  in  nature  than  from  the  particular  interposition  of  the  Deity  ;  and  men 
would  become  atheists  by  means  of  them,  rather  than  Christians.  The  topics  here  briefly 
noticed  are  more  fully  discussed  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193 — 208.,  and 
by  Dr.  Jenkin  in  his  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  484 — 494. 

'  The  most  distinguished  miracles,  which  are  credited  by  the  church  of  Rome,  are  those 
attributed  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  to  Francis  Xavier, 
one  of  his  earliest  associates,  who  was  surnamed  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Neither  of 
these  men,  during  their  lives,  claimed  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Xavier,  indeed,  in  his 
correspondence  with  his  friends  during  his  mission,  not  onl|r  made  no  mention  of  miracles, 
but  expressly  disclaimed  all  supernatural  assistance.  Ribadeneira,  a  Jesuit  and  contem- 
porary with  Loyola,  in  the  earliest  account  of  his  life,  confessed  that  Loyola  had  not 
wrought  any  miracles,  and  anticipated  the  objections  which  might  be  urged  from  this 
circumstance  a;^ainst  his  claims  to  saintship  ;  but  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Loyola's 
canonisation  was  in  agitation,  he  retracted  this  acknowledgment,  and  mentioned  a  variety 
of  miracles  which  he  said  had  been  wrought  by  him.  The  insincerity  and  fraud  of  this 
statement  are  severely  exposed  by  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  art.  Loyola,  note  (iV)  The 
earliest  life  of  Xavier  was  not  published  until  showX,  forty  years  after  his  death  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that,  of  the  numerous  miracles  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  the  scene  of 
action  is  laid  at  a  great  distance  from  the  country  where  they  were  first  reported  ;  being 
supposed  to  have  been  performed  in  China  and  Japan,  but  reported  and  believed  only  in 
Europe,  where  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  i)roposed  (being  unavoidably  deprived  of 
all  opportimitics  of  examining  them  and  ascertaining  the  truth)  were  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  those  whose  private  intere-ts  were  connected  with  the  propagation  of  an  impos- 
ture. On  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Loyola  and  Xavier,  see  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp. 
64 — 78.  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1817  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  782 — 790.)  there  are  some 
excellent  strictures  on  a  popish  miracle,  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  on  one  Winifred 
White  at  St.  Winifred's  Well.  In  the  British  Critic  for  1823  (vol.  xix.  N.  S.  pp.  43 — 
57. )  the  reader  will  find  some  acute  remarks  on  a  pretended  miracle,  said  to  have  been 
wrought  on  an  English  nun,  near  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  by  Prince  Alexander  Hohenlohe 
residing  at  Bamberg,  in  Germany.  And  in  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion 
(pp.  205 — 212.),  the  reader  will  find  an  exposure  and  refutation  of  the  miracles  pretended 
to  be  wrought  by  the  holy  coat  of  Treves,  in  1844. 

'  Macknight's  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  pp.  361—373. 
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Beven  years;  that,  afterwards,  he  appeared  and  made  verses,  and 
then  disappeared ;  and  that  three  hundred  and  forty  years  after  this 
he  was  seen  at  Metapontum,  where  he  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo, 
and  a  statue  for  himself  close  by  it,  telling  them  that  he  had  once 
been  the  crow  which  accompanied  Apollo  into  Italy  ;  after  which  he 
vanished  again.  The  pretended  resurrection  of  this  man  was  com- 
pared by  Celsus  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  how  absurd  is  it  to 
compare  a  story,  which  has  every  mark  of  fiction,  with  the  accounts 
of  Christ's  resurrection  !  For,  in  the  first  place,  Herodotus,  \^\\o  first 
mentions  it,  did  not  write  till  four  hundred  and  ten  years  after  it; 
secondly,  he  gives  it  only  on  hearsay  ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  an  idle  tale, 
to  which  no  man  of  sense  can  give  the  least  credit;  it  being  im- 
possible that  any  Metapontine,  then  living,  could  know  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  nearly  jTom?*  centuries  before.' 

[ii.]  Occurrences  equally  extravagant  as  these  are  related  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  that  he  foretold  to  some  fishermen  the  exact  number  of 
fish  which  they  had  caught,  and  having  paid  them  for  them,  com- 
manded the  men  to  return  them  alive  to  the  sea  "^ ;  that  he  detained 
the  savage  Daunian  bear,  and  having  fed  it  with  maize  and  acorns, 
compelled  it  by  an  oath  no  longer  to  touch  any  living  thing  ;  that  by 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  an  ox  which  was  eating  green  beans  at 
Tarentum,  he  not  only  caused  the  beast  to  refrain  from  them,  but 
that  the  latter  never  after  tasted  them^;  and  that  he  showed  to  the 
Scythian  philosopher,  Abaris,  his  golden  thigh,  telling  him  he  had 
come  down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  a  human  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  remedying  and  benefiting  the  condition  of  mankind/  Similar  ex- 
traordinary things  are  related  of  Pythagoras  by  his  biographer  Por- 
phyry ;  who,  as  well  as  lamblichus,  affirms,  that  he  communicated 
the  power  of  working  miracles  to  others.  On  these  assertions  we 
remark,  1.  That  Porphyry  and  lamblichus  (who  compiled  their  lives 
of  the  philosopher  only  something  more  than  eight  hundred  years 
AFTER  his  death)  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel 
were  known  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  every  where 
appealed  to  as  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  —  2.  That  those 
authors  themselves  wrote  in  the  controversy  between  the  Gentiles 
and  Christians  ;  —  3.  That  their  principal  design  in  publishing  their 
memoirs  of  Pythagoras  was  to  discredit  the  Christian  miracles,  by 
placing  miracles,  equal  or  greater,  as  they  imagined,  in  opposition  to 
them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  astonishment  if,  while  they  had 
this  end  in  view,  they  made  the  competition  as  close  as  they  could, 
and  endeavoured  to  give  the  preference  to  their  hero ;  —  4.  Lastly, 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  pretended  to  be  imparted  by  Pytha- 
goras, consisted  only  in  the  secrets  of  magic  and  incantation. 

[iii,]  In  order  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  cunning  and  impudence 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  barbarians,  Mr.  Hume  introduces  the 
story  of  Alexander  of  Pontus,  an  interpreter  of  .ZEsculapius  and  a 

>  Hcrodot.  lib.  iv.  cc.  14,  15.  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255.  edit.  Oxon,  Bp.  Leng,  at  the  Boyle 
Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  138.  folio  edit 

'^  lamblichus's  Life  of  Pythngorns,  translated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  chap.  viii.  p.  23. 
"  Ibid.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  40,  41.  *  Ibid.  chap.  xix.  pp.  67,  68. 
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fortuneteller,  and  compares  this  juggler  to  the  apostle  Paul.  Alex- 
ander, however,  first  practised  his  impositions,  not  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  Athens,  but  among  the  rude  and  ignorant  Paphlagonians  ; 
while  Paul  preached  at  Corinth,  at  Rome,  and  at  Athens,  before  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans,  and  even  before  the  Areopagus,  the  most  ve- 
nei-able  judicature  in  Greece.  Further,  Alexander  founded  his  im- 
positions on  the  established  superstitions ;  while  the  Apostle,  by 
propagating  a  new  religion,  encountered  the  prejudices  and  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  heathens.  Alexander  enriched  himself,  while  the 
Apostle  (it  is  well  known)  laboured  with  his  hands  for  his  own 
support.  Lastly,  Paul  wrought  his  miracles,  and  preached  Christ 
crucified,  before  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  very  many  of  whom  were 
men  of  learning ;  while  the  Pontian  juggler  exhibited  his  wonders 
only  before  those  who  were  thorough  believers  in  the  popular  system; 
and  his  nocturnal  mysteries  were  always  introduced  with  an  avaunt 
to  atheists.  Christians,  and  Epicureans ;  none  of  whom  could  have 
been  present  at  them  Avithout  exposing  themselves  to  certain  danger.* 
[iv.]  But  the  principal  instance  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  his 
copyists,  and  which  he  affirms  to  be  the  best  attested  in  all  profane 
history,  is  that  of  the  miracle  said  to  have  been  performed  by  the 
emperor  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  curing  a  blind  man 
by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  man  who  was  lame  in  his  hand  by  the 
touch  of  his  foot.  The  transaction  is  thus  related  by  Tacitus :  — 
"  One  of  the  common  people  of  Alexandria,  known  to  be  diseased  in 
his  eyes,  by  the  admonition  of  the  god  Serapis,  whom  that  supersti- 
tious nation  worship  above  all  other  gods,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  emperor,  earnestly  imploring  from  him  a  remedy  for  his  blindness, 
and  intreating  that  he  would  deign  to  anoint  with  his  spittle  his 
checks  and  the  balls  of  his  eyes.  Another,  diseased  in  his  hand,  re- 
quested, by  the  admonition  of  the  same  god,  that  he  might  be 
touched  by  the  foot  of  the  emperor.  Vespasian  at  first  derided  and 
despised  their  application ;  afterwards,  when  they  continued  to  urge 
their  petitions,  he  sometimes  appeared  to  dread  the  imputation  of  va- 
nity ;  and  at  other  times,  by  the  earnest  supplication  of  the  patients, 
and  the  persuasion  of  his  flatterers,  to  be  induced  to  hope  for  success. 
At  length  he  commanded  an  inquiry  to  be  made  by  the  physicians, 
Avhether  such  a  blindness  and  debility  were  vincible  by  human  aid. 
The  report  of  the  physicians  contained  various  points ;  that  in  the 
one,  the  power  of  vision  was  not  destroyed,  but  would  return,  if  the 
obstacles  were  removed  ;  that  in  the  other,  the  diseased  joints  might 
be  restored,  if  a  healing  power  were  applied  ;  that  it  was  perhaps 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  do  this ;  that  the  emperor  was  elected  by 
divine  assistance ;  lastly,  that  the  credit  of  the  success  would  be  the 
emperor's,  the  ridicule  of  the  disappointment  would  fall  upon  the  pa- 
tients. Vespasian,  believing  that  every  thing  was  in  the  ])ower  of 
his  fortune,  and  that  nothing  was  any  longer  incredible,  whilst  the 
multitude  which  stood  by  eagerly  expected  the  event,  with  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  joy,  executed  Avliat  he  was  desired  to  do.     Ln- 

'  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  part  ii.  sect.  4.  pp.  153—  161. 
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mediately  the  hand  was  restored  to  its  use,  and  light  returned  to  the 
blind  man.  They,  who  were  present,  relate  both  these  cures,  even 
at  this  time,  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lying."' 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  historian,  and  how  little  the  miracles 
related  by  him  are  entitled  to  credibility  will  easily  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :  —  1.  Supposing  the  fact  of  this  application 
to  Vespasian  to  have  really  taken  place  as  Tacitus  relates,  the  design 
of  them  was  both  political  and  interested:  it  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Vespasian,  then  recently  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
imperial  Rome  by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  induce  the 
belief  that  his  elevation  was  approved  by  the  gods.  Not  so  the 
miracles  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  which  alike  exposed  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons  to  ruin.  2.  Tacitus  did  not  write  from  ocular 
inspection  and  personal  examination  of  the  men ;  but,  twenty-seven 
years  afterwards,  wrote  from  hearsay,  at  Rome,  an  account  of  trans- 
actions which  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt :  on  the 
contrary,  the  narratives  of  the  Christian  miracles  were  published  in 
the  very  countries,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  time,  when  the 
miracles  had  actually  been  wi'ought,  and  when  many  persons  were 
living  who  had  witnessed  them.  3.  Though  Tacitus  mentions  the 
miracles  of  Vespasian,  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  them,  or  even  be- 
lieved that  they  were  performed ;  nay,  he  very  plainly  insinuates 
that  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  real.  4.  The  diseases  were  not 
absolutely  incurable  ;  this  is  manifest  from  the  declarations  of  the 
physicians,  who  told  Vespasian  that  the  sight  of  the  blind  man  was 
not  extinct,  and  that  the  lame  man's  joints  might  recover  their 
strength;  and  between  whom,  the  emperor,  and  the  patients,  the 
whole  seems  to  have  been  concerted.  But  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Christ  were  performed  on  diseases  and  in  other  cases  which  no  human 
skill  could  relieve.  5.  Lastly,  consider  the  witnesses.  The  miracles 
of  Vespasian  were  not  (like  the  Christian  miracles)  performed  in  the 
presence  of  acute  and  inveterate  adversaries,  who  scrutinised  them 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  yielded  a  reluctant  acknowledgment  of 
their  reality  ;  but  the  witnesses  of  them  were  the  followers  and 
flatterers  of  Vespasian,  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Alex- 
andrians, who  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  to 
his  interest. 

[v.]  The  last  instance  of  pagan  miracles  which  we  shall  notice  is 
that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who  was 
born  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  fera ;  but  whose  life  was  not 
written  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death  by  Philostratus,  who 
received  his  information  partly  from  report,  and  partly  from  the 
conmientaries  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Apollonius.  In  this 
work,  besides  a  number  of  monstrous,  ridiculous,  and  silly  wonders, 
Philostratus  has  related  many  things  which  reseiuble  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  as  that  Apollonius  cured  diseases,  expelled  demons,  gave 
sight  to  the  blind,  raised  the  dead,  and  foretold  numerous  remarkable 

'  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  81.     The  same  is  also  related  by  Suetonius  in  Vespasian, 
c.  8.,  who  says  the  man  was  lame  in  his  leys,  —  not  in  his  hand,  as  Tacitus  says. 
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events.  The  book  of  Philostratus  was  compiled  at  the  request  of  the 
empress  Julia  Domna,  who  hated  the  Christians :  the  remarks,  there- 
fore, which  have  already  been  made  on  the  biographers  of  Pytha- 
goras may  be  applied  to  him.'  To  which  we  may  add,  that  Apol- 
lonius  was  ridiculed  as  an  impostor  by  the  heathen  philosophei 
Lucian,  who  wrote  twenty  yeai's  before  Philostratus,  and  that  no  use 
was  made  of  his  pretended  miracles  for  the  disparagement  of  Chris^ 
tianity  until  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century;  when  Hierocles, 
governor  of  Bithynia,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  principal  instigator  of 
the  persecution  under  Dioclesian,  conceived  the  design  of  showing 
the  futility  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  proofs  of  a  divine  mission,  by 
opposing  to  them  other  performances  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  powers,  and,  as  he  wished  it  to  be  believed,  equally  well 
authenticated.  Hierocles,  however,  did  not  attempt  either  to  call  in 
question  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  to 
deny  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  work, 
which  was  founded  on  the  narrative  of  Philostratus,  was  answered  at 
the  time  by  Eusebius,  in  a  tract  that  is  still  extant. 

[vi.]  The  next  instance  produced  by  Mr.  Hume  is  the  miracle 
pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragossa,  and  mentioned  by  the 
cardinal  De  Retz.  His  words,  literally  translated,  are,  —  "  In  that 
church  they  showed  me  a  man,  whose  business  it  was  to  light  the 
lamps,  of  which  they  have  a  prodigious  numbei",  telling  me  that  he 
had  been  seen  seven  years  at  the  gate  Avith  one  leg  only.  I  saw  him 
thei'e  with  two."  ^  From  this  relation  it  is  evident  that  the  cardinal 
did  not  attach  any  credit  to  the  story ;  he  did  not  examine  the  man 
himself  concerning  the  fact.  This  miracle  indeed  was  vouched  by  all 
the  canons  of  the  church,  and  the  whole  company  in  town  were  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  confirmation  of  it,  whom  the  cardinal  found,  by  their 
zealous  devotion,  to  be  thorough  believers  of  the  miracle.  But 
though  those  ecclesiastics  appealed  to  the  company  in  the  town,  it  is 
clear  from  De  lietz's  own  account  that  he  did  not  ask  any  man  a 
single  question  on  the  subject.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  such  a 
story,  managed  by  the  priests  and  backed  by  their  authority,  would 
obtain  credit  with  the  ignorant  populace ;  especially  in  a  country 
where  the  inquisition  was  then  in  full  power,  —  where  the  supersti- 
tions and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, were  all  combined  to  support  the  credit  of  such  miracles, —  and 
where  it  would  not  only  have  been  extremely  dangerous  to  make  a 
strict  inquiry  into  them,  but  even  the  expressing  of  the  least  doubt 
concerning  them  might  have  exposed  the  inquirer  to  the  most  terrible 
of  all  evils  and  suffci'lnecs.^ 

[vii.J  The  last  example  of  pretended  miracles  to  be  adduced  is, 
those  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de 

'  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  161 — 169.  Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  49 — 60.  Paley's 
Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  351 — 355.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Mctropolitana,  vol.  x.  pp.  619 — 
644 ,  there  is  an  able  article  on  the  character  and  pretended  miracles  of  Apolloiiius 
1'yana;us,  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject  of  miracles  is  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 

*  Memoires  du  Cardinal  de  Rctz.     Livrc  iv.  I'an  1654. 

»  Campbell  on  the  Miracles,  pp.  170—181. 
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Paris,  and  in  which  both  Mr.  Hume  and  his  copyists  in  later  times 
have  exulted,  as  if  they  were  alone  sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of 
the  miraculous  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  these  pretended  miracles  are  as  follows  :  — 

While  controversies  ran  high  in  France  between  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Jansenists  ^  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Abbe  de  Paris,  an  opulent  and  zealous  Jansenist,  gave  the  whole  of 
his  income  to  the  poor;  and,  clothing  himself  in  rags,  lay  on  the 
ground,  fed  on  black  bread,  water,  and  herbs,  and  employed  watch- 
ings  and  penances  to  macerate  his  body.  On  his  death,  in  May, 
1727,  his  party  canonised  him,  and  pretended  that  miracles  Avere 
wrought  at  his  tomb ;  whither  thousands  flocked  and  practised  gri- 
maces and  convulsions  in  so  disorderly  and  ridiculous  a  manner,  tiiat 
the  government  of  France  was  at  length  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
delusion  by  ordering  the  chui'chyard,  in  which  he  was  interred,  to  be 
walled  up  in  January,  1732.  Accounts  of  the  cures  said  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  were  collected  and  published  by  M.  de 
Montgeron,  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Paris,  in  three  quarto 
volumes ;  which  were  critically  examined,  and  the  delu.^ions  were  ex- 
posed as  soon  as  they  appeared.  On  these  pretended  miracles  (which 
were  paralleled  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ !)  we  may  remax^k,  1.  That 
they  were  extolled  as  real  before  they  were  subjected  to  examination ; 
and  that,  when  investigated  at  first,  they  were  tried  before  persons 
who  were  predisposed  to  favour  the  Jansenists  or  appellants :  —  2. 
Of  the  many  thousand  sick,  or  supposed  to  be  sick,  who  resorted  to  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  Montgeron,  who  collected  the  cures  said 
to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  produced  vouchers  for  only  eight  or  nine ; 
while  some  continued  there  for  days,  and  even  months,  without  receiving 
any  benefit :  —  3.  The  number,  reported  to  be  cured,  was  but  small ; 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that  this  small  number  was  cured  by  the  pseudo- 
saint's  intercession.  The  imposture  of  those  pretended  miracles  was 
detected  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris  in  one  single  instance  ;  and  tlie 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  others,  in  more  than  twenty  instances,  dis- 
covered the  artifice  by  which  it  was  supported: — 4.  The  patients 
were  so  affected  by  their  devotion,  the  place,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude,  that  many  Avere  thrown  into  convulsions  -,  which  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  might  produce  a  removal  of  disorders  occasioned 

'  These  were  a  sect  of  Romanists,  in  France,  who  adopted  the  opinions  of  Jansenius 
concerning  grace  and  predestination,  which  were  opposed  by  the  Jesuits. 

*  "  Convulsions  were  so  common  at  the  tomb,  that  the  whole  scene  became  in  the 
highest  degree  discreditable  to  religion,  and  so  dangerous  to  public  morals,  that  the  bury- 
ing ground,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  the  Abbe,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  French 

government The  occurrence  of  the  convulsions  shows  to  the  medical  man,  that 

the  diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  resort  was  made  to  the  tomb,  belonged  —  many  of 
them  —  to  the  imaginary,  or  half-imaginary  class,  in  which  there  is  so  much  scope  for 
deception  and  fallacy.  Surveying  all  the  circumstances  of  this  very  absurd  scene,  and 
considering  especially  the  proportion  of  recoveries  and  the  time  required  for  accomplish- 
ing them,  so  far  from  their  furnishing  evidence  of  divine  interposition,  the  subject  of  asto- 
nishrnent  is,  that  the  mental  excitement  and  ex])0sure  to  the  air  had  effected  so  little,  or 
that,  without  any  adjunct,  the  course  of  nature  had  not  produced  more.  Even  homoeo- 
pathy or  a  German  spa  would  have  effected  ten  times  as  much.  If  there  was  any  miracle 
at  all,  it  consisted  in  the  paucity  of  relief."  Dr.  Brown's  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion, 
p.  204. 
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by  obstruction :  —  5.  All  who  implored  the  aid  of  the  Abbe  were  not 
cured;  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  never  failed  in  any  case,  and 
were  never  convicted  of  imposture  in  a  single  instance :  and  it  was 
objected  at  the  time,  and  never  refuted  by  his  friends,  that  the  pros- 
trations at  his  tomb  produced  more  diseases  than  they  cured :  — 
6.  Christ's  miracles  were  wrought  in  a  grave  and  decent,  in  a  great  but 
simple,  manner,  becoming  one  sent  of  God,  without  any  absurd  or 
ridiculous  ceremonies,  or  superstitious  observances.  But  the  miracles 
attributed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  were  attended  with  circumstances 
that  had  all  the  marks  of  superstition,  and  which  seemed  designed  and 
fitted  to  strike  the  imagination.  The  earth  of  his  tomb  was  often  em- 
ployed, or  the  water  from  the  well  of  his  house.  Nine  day's  devotion 
was  constantly  used,  and  frequently  repeated  again  and  again  by  the 
same  persons  :  —  7.  All  the  cures  recorded  by  Montgeron  as  duly  at- 
tested were  partial  and  gradual,  and  were  such  as  might  have  been 
effected  by  natural  means.  JVot  one  of  them  was  insta7itaneoiis.  The 
persons  at  the  Abbe's  tomb  never  attempted  to  raise  the  dead,  nor 
is  there  any  evidence  that  either  the  blind  or  the  deaf  were  actually 
cured  there.  The  notary,  who  received  affidavits  relative  to  those 
miracles,  was  not  obliged  to  know  the  names  of  the  persons  who  made 
them,  nor  whether  they  gave  in  their  own  or  only  fictitious  names : 
—  8.  The  cures  wrought  at  the  tomb  were  not  independent  of  second 
causes;  most  of  the  devotees  had  been  using  medicines  before,  and 
continued  to  use  them  during  their  applications  to  the  supposed 
saint;  or  their  distempers  had  abated  before  they  determined  to  solicit 
his  help :  —  9.  Some  of  the  cures  attested  were  incomplete,  and  the 
relief  granted  in  others  was  only  temporary ;  but  the  cures  wrought  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  were  complete  and  permanent: —  10.  Lastly, 
the  design  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  was  neither 
important  nor  was  it  worthy  of  God.  The  miracles  of  Christ  and  of 
his  apostles,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  intended  to  prove  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  most  excellent  religion  :  those  reported  of  the 
Abbe  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  party.  The  former  answered  the 
end  for  which  they  were  designed :  the  latter  raised  a  prejudice 
against  Jansenism,  and  divided  its  adherents,  several  of  whom  were 
provoked  at  the  frauds  of  their  party,  and  bitterly  reproached  and 
accused  each  other.  The  moment  the  civil  power  interfered  to  put  an 
end  to  the  impostures  they  ceased;  but  all  the  powers  on  earth,  both 
civil  and  sacerdotal,  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity,  or 
put  a  stop  to  the  wonderful  works  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it.  To 
conclude,  with  regard  to  the  attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all 
was  wise,  consistent,  worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which 
it  was  designed ;  but  the  other  is  a  broken  incoherent  scheme,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.  The  miracles  of  Christ, 
therefore,  are  indisputably  true;  but  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe 
de  Paris  are  totally  destitute  of  reality,  and  are  utterly  unworthy 
of  belief.' 

'  Campbell  on  Miracles,  pp.  181—203.     Vcmct,  Traite  de  la  Veritc  de  la  Relig.  Chrct. 
torn.  vi.  pp.  6.3—13.5.     Lcland's  View  of  the  Deistiral  Writers,  vol.  i.  pp.  319—335.  4th 
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SECT.  IIL  , 

ON   PKOPHECr. 

I.  Prophecy  defined. 

The  various  criteria  and  considerations  which  have  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  section  will  enable  the  impartial  inquirer  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  miracles.  We  add,  that  It  Is  equally  easy  to 
distinguish  between  true  and  false  prophecies ;  for  prophecy  Is  a 
miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representation  of 
something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  foresee,  discern, 
or  conjecture :  and  It  Is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  su- 
pernatural communion  with  the  Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revela- 
tion from  God. 

The  knowledge  of  future  events  Is  that  object,  which  man,  with  the 
greatest  desire,  has  the  least  ability  to  attain.  By  tracing  cause  and 
effect  In  their  usual  operations,  by  observing  human  characters,  and 
by  marking  present  tendencies,  he  may  form  some  plausible  conjec- 
tures about  the  future ;  and  an  experienced  politician,  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances.  Interests,  and  tempers  both  of  his 
own  community  and  of  those  who  are  his  neighbours,  will  frequently 
anticipate  events  with  a  sagacity  and  success  which  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  direct  prescience,  and  excites  the  astonishment  of  less  pene- 
trating minds.  Still,  however,  he  Is  limited  to  a  kind  of  contact  with 
present  circumstances.  That  which  he  foresees  must  have  some  con-  " 
nection  with  what  he  actually  beholds,  or  some  dependence  on  It: 
otherwise  his  inquiries  are  vain,  and  his  conjectures  idle  and  delusive ; 
and  even  within  those  narrow  limits,  how  often  is  his  penetration 
baffled,  and  his  wisdom  deceived  !  The  slightest  intrusion  of  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  the  smallest  possible  deviation  from  rules,  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  rendered  exact,  destroys  the  visionary  chain 
which  he  has  constructed,  and  exposes  his  ignorance  to  himself  and 
others.  The  prescience  of  the  most  experienced  politician,  in  short, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  experienced  general  or  a  skilful 
chess  player.  Judging  how  he  himself,  were  he  In  his  adversary's 
place,  would  act  In  consequence  of  one  of  his  own  movements,  he  builds 
upon  his  adversary's  acting  in  the  same  manner  when  placed  In  the 
same  circumstances  ;  and  thence,  on  the  presumption  of  his  thus  act- 
ing, he  provides  against  what  he  foresees  must  be  the  result  of  It;  an- 
ticipating In  this  manner  the  final  winding  up  of  the  affair,  even  when 
he  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Its  termination.  Prescience, 
then,  of  the  present  desci'Iption,  will  extend  just  so  far  as  the  principle 
upon  which  It  is  built.  But  the  deducing  of  effects  from  a  combina- 
tion of  causes  can  never  be  carried  forward  to  any  very  remote  period; 
because  new  causes,  which  themselves  again  must  be  combined,  will 
perpetually  spring  up ;  and  consequently,  as  those  new  causes  are  as 
yet  unknown,  no  human  sagacity  can  deduce  events  from  such  causes. 

edit.     Bp.  Douglas's  Criterion,  pp.  122 — 233.:  in  pp.  233 — 236.  he  has  some  observations 
on  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  French  prophets. 
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To  foresee  and  foretell  future  events  is  a  miracle  of  which  the  testi- 
mony remains  in  itself.  It  is  a  miracle,  because  to  foresee  and  foretell 
futui'e  events,  to  which  no  change  of  circumstances  leads,  no  train  of 
probabilities  point?,  is  as  much  beyond  the  ability  of  human  agents, 
as  to  cure  diseases  with  a  word,  or  even  to  raise  the  dead,  which  may 
properly  be  termed  miracles  of  power.  That  actions  of  the  latter  kind 
were  ever  performed  can  be  proved,  at  a  distant  period,  only  by  wit- 
nesses, against  whose  testimony  cavils  may  be  raised,  or  causes  for 
doubt  advanced :  but  the  man,  who  reads  a  prophecy  and  perceives  the 
corresponding  event,  is  himself  the  witness  of  the  miracle ;  he  sees  that 
thus  it  is,  and  that  thus  by  human  means  it  could  not  possibly  have 
been.  A  prophecy  yet  unfulfilled  is  a  miracle  at  present  incomplete ; 
and  these,  if  numerous,  may  be  considered  as  the  seeds  of  future  con- 
viction, ready  to  grow  up  and  bear  their  fruit,  whenever  the  cor- 
responding facts  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  So 
admirably  has  this  sort  of  evidence  been  contrived  by  the  wisdom  of 
God,  that  in  proportion  as  the  lapse  of  ages  might  seem  to  weaken  the 
argument  derived  from  mii'acles  long  since  performed,  that  very  lapse 
serves  only  to  strengthen  the  argument  derived  from  the  completion 
of  prophecy. 

If  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  be  genuine  and  au- 
thentic, that  is,  were  written  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed, 
and  at  or  about  the  times  when  they  profess  to  have  been  written  (and 
these  points  have  already  been  proved  to  demonstration),  the  very  nu- 
merous predictions  which  they  contain  must  necessarily  be  divine. 
For  they  are  a  regular  chain,  extending  almost  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  time  ;  and  many  of  them  relate  to  events  so  distant,  so  con- 
tingent, and  so  apparently  improbable,  that  no  finite  mind,  no  human 
foresight  could  ever  anticipate  them.  Some  relate  to  dates  and  cir- 
cumstances that  require  the  most  exact  accomplishment,  and  some  are 
fulfilling  to  the  present  time,  and  before  our  eyes  :  so  that,  though  this 
kind  of  evidence  might  be  rendered  doubtful  or  suspicious,  yet  it  is 
daily  accumulating,  and  gathering  strength  as  it  accumulates. 

II.  On  the  DirrERENCE  between  the  pretended  predictions  of 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 

When  we  meet  with  a  prophecy,  the  avowed  end  of  which  is  to 
satisfy  some  trivial  curiosity,  or  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious 
leader,  suspicion  must  necessarily  take  the  alarm.  This  was  evidently 
the  character  of  the  ancient  oracles.  However  directed,  whether  by 
evil  men  or  evil  spirits,  they  certainly  spoke  as  they  were  paid  or  inti- 
midated ;  and  the  long-continued  history  of  ancient  times  has  com- 
pletely informed  us  of  the  practices  by  which  the  ]>riests  of  the  false 
gods  endeavoured  to  gain  credit  for  their  idols,  and  profit  for  them- 
selves, by  foretelling  things  to  come.  "  But  how  did  they  conduct  this 
difficult  traffic  ?  Did  they  make  it  hazardous  as  well  as  difficult,  by 
pledging  their  lives  on  the  truth  of  their  predictions  ?  Far  otherwise : — 
they  had  very  different  arts  and  ])lans,  much  more  compatible  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  extremely  liable  to  error.  In  the  first  place, 
unless  a  direct  appeal  to  their  inspiration  was  made  by  direct  inquiry, 
they  usually  observed  a  prudent  silence.     They  uttered  no  spontaneous 
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prophecies.  In  Staying  nothing,  they  exposed  themselves  to  no  detec- 
tion ;  and  when  they  were  obliged  to  speak,  it  was  always  with  suffi- 
cient precaution.  Obstacles  were  first  thrown  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 
By  magnificent  and  repeated  sacrifices,  it  was  rendered  extremely  ex- 
pensivei  This  preliminary  had  a  double  advantage :  it  lessened  the 
number  of  inquirers,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  abundant  advantage 
to  the  priests.  These  sacrifices  were  preceded,  attended,  and  followed 
by  many  prescribed  ceremonies  ^ ;  the  omission  or  misman:igement  of 
any  one  of  which  was  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding.  The 
gods  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted.  Omens  were 
to  be  taken,  and  auguries  examined,  which,  if  unfavourable  in  any  par- 
ticular, eitlier  precluded  the  inquiry  for  the  present,  or  required  fur- 
ther lustrations,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices  to  purify  the  person  who 
consulted,  and  rendered  him  fit  to  receive  an  answer  from  tlie  gods,  or 
to  bring  their  wayward  deities  to  a  temper  suitable  to  the  inquiry."  ^ 
When  indeed  answers  Avere  given,  the  heathen  oracles  had  no  deter- 
minate scheme,  and  related  to  detached,  unconnected  events ;  while 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  respect  one  great  scheme,  and  point  to  one 
l)erson,  whose  family,  country,  character,  and  circumstances,  they  an- 
nounce, long  before  he  was  born.  The  heathen  oracles  spoke  what 
rulers  dictated,  or  what  tended  to  advance  the  Interest  of  the  priests : 
precepts  of  morality,  and  rules  of  just  conduct,  were  seldom  if  ever — 
delivered  from  the  cave,  or  from  the  consecrated  tripos.  The  purest 
sentiments  prevalent  among  the  pagans  were  either  delivered  by  the 
philosopher  (who  had  no  means  of  enforcing  them),  or  adorned  the 
l)ages  of  the  poet :  while  the  Hebrew  prophets,  on  the  contrary,  boldly 
reproved  kings,  enforced  the  purest  morality  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions, and  suffered  rather  than  gained  by  the  predictions  which  they 
uttered.^     They  did  not  prophesy  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  or 

'  Van  Dale,  Dc  Oraculis,  torn.  i.  p.  3. 

2  Dr.  Nares's  Connected  View  of  the  Prophecies  relative  to  the  Christian  Chureh,  p.  14. 

^  "  Happy  had  it  been  for  the  heathen  world,  if,  xipon  the  subject  of  morality,  tlicir 
oracles  had  been  invariably  silent.  Tiie  few  sentiments  which  they  did  deliver  were  not 
always  grounded  upon  the  severe  principles  of  reason  and  truth  :  they  varied  with  the 
fluctuation  of  human  opinions,  and  were  even  accommodated  to  the  prejudices,  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  vices  of  tlicir  votaries.  Nay,  they  frequently  even  commanded  tlie  grossest 
violations  of  morality  and  decoiiim,  an;^  veiled,  under  the  prostituted  name  of  religion, 
the  most  flagitious  and  horrible  abominations  which  have  ever  been  permitted  to  pollute 
the  annals  of  the  human  race.  The  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  inspired  by  the  jiurcst 
piinciples.  They  actively  and  invariably  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  virtue.  Tlic 
system  of  morality  which  they  sanctioned  was  pure,  severe,  and  founded  upon  determinate 
and  acknowledged  principles.  They  tempered  its  severity,  however,  with  the  love  of 
mercy  and  the  gentle  feelings  of  benevolence.  With  all  the  warmth  of  zeal,  and  energy 
of  eloquence,  they  recommended  the  cause  of  the  stranger,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan. 
Neither  the  pomp  of  station,  uor  the  tyranny  of  power,  could  shield  the  offender  from  their 
maidy  and  indignant  rebukes  :  and  exhibiting  a  boldness,  which,  perhaps,  is  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  and  which  could  only  be  inspired  by  tlie  confidence  of 
truth  and  the  certainty  of  divine  assistance,  they  even  chastised  a  powerful  monarch  for 
the  unlawful  indulgence  of  his  passions;  and  openly  denounced  the  vengeance  of  the 
High  IJeing,  by  whom  they  were  inspired,  against  a  formidable  tyrant,  who  had  murdered 
fur  the  sake  of  jjlunder  the  poor  possessor  of  a  neighbouring  vineyard.  The  piety  which  they 
required  was  not  the  cold  and  inefficient  dtity  of  an  external  ritual  :  it  \vas  the  religion  of 
the  heart,  the  control  of  the  internal  feelings  of  the  soul,  and  an  inward  and  ever-active 
persuasion  of  the  existence  and  jjnjvidcnce  of  an  all-judging  God.  It  earnestly  excited 
gratitude  for  his  favours,  supplication  tor  his  forgiveness,  and  reliance  on  his  protection. 
These  moral  and  religious  duties  were  not  varied  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  nor 
VOL,  I.  T 
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natural  propensities  of  their  countrymen ;  but  opposed  their  prejudices, 
by  predicting  the  impending  calamities,  the  humble  state  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  Their 
prophecies  tended  to  one  end ;  and  the  total  cessation  of  them,  when 
that  end  was  answered,  pi*oves  that  they  did  not  owe  their  accomplish- 
ment to  chance  or  to  imposture. 

Further,  when  no  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given 
by  the  heathen  oracles  were  frequently  delusive,  and  capable  of  quite 
contrary  interpretations  ;  and  the  most  celebrated  of  them  concealed 
their  meaning  in  such  ambiguous  terms  that  they  required  another 
oracle  to  explain  them.  Of  this  ambiguity  several  authentic  in- 
stancy are  recorded.  Thus,  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  relative  to  his  intended  war  against  the  Persians,  he  was  told 
that  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire.'  This  he  naturally  interpreted 
of  his  overcoming  the  Persians,  though  the  oracle  was  so  framed  as 
to  admit  of  an  opposite  meaning.  Crcesus  made  war  against  the 
Persians,  and  was  ruined ;  and  the  oracle  continued  to  maintain  its 
credit.  The  answer  given  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  many  ages 
after,  was  of  yet  more  doubtful  interpretation,  being  conceived  in 
terms  so  ambiguous,  that  it  might  either  be  interpreted  thus  :  —  / 
say  that  thou  son  of  j^acus  canst  conquer  the  Romans.  Thou  shalt  go, 
thou  shalt  return,  never  shalt  thou  perish  in  tear  ^;  or  thus,  /  say  that 
the  Romans  can  conquer  thee,  son  of  j^acus.  Thou  shalt  go,  thou 
shalt  never  return,  thou  shalt  perish  in  icar.  Pyrrhus  understood  the 
oracle  in  the  foi*mer  sense ;  he  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  overcome :  yet  still  the  juggling  oracle  saved  its 
credit.  Another  remai-kable  instance  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  pre- 
tended prophets  occurs  in  1  Kings  xxii.  5,  6.  Jehoshaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  having  united  their  forces  against 
the  Syrians,  in  order  to  recover  Pamoth-Gilead,  the  latter  monarch 
gathered  the  false  prophets  together,  about  four  hundred  men,  and  said 
nnto  them.  Shall  I  go  against  Ramoth-Gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  for- 
bear 9  And  they  said.  Go  up,  for  the  Lord  shall  deliver  \it'\  into  the 
hands  of  the  king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  [?'?]  is  not  in 
the  original,  and  that  the  reply  of  the  pseudo-prophets  is  so  artfully 
constructed,  that  it  might  be  interpreted  either /yr  or  against  the  ex- 
pedition ;  as  thus, — the  Lord  icill  deliver  (it)  Ramoth-Gilead  into  the 
king's  (Ahab's)  hand ;  or,  the  Lord  will  deliver  (Israel)   into  the  king''s 

made  to  bend  to  temporal  occurrences,  to  the  will  of  a  favoured  monarch,  or  the  caprices 
of  contending  parties.  They  were  independent  of  human  events,  regular  as  the  order  of 
nature,  and  eternal  as  the  Fountain  of  inspiration.  Their  influence  was  the  most  exten- 
sive which  the  imagination  can  conceive.  They  were  not  calculated  to  aggrandise  a 
favourite  state,  nor  appropriated  to  the  inliabitants  of  a  particular  climate  ;  but  they  were 
equally  useful  to  all  countries,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  human  race."  Dr.  Richards's 
Bampton  Lectures,  for  1800,  pp.  241 — 244. 

'  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  Though  the  identical  words  of  the  oracle  have  been  lost 
from  the  text  of  Herodotus,  yet  they  have  l)ccn  jircscrved  by  various  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Suidas,  (Lexicon,  voce  Kpoio-os,  torn-  iii.  p.  382.  edit.  Kuster,)  according  to 
whom  they  run  thus:  Kpoiffoj  'hXvv  SiaSas  /xtydKriv  ifixv  Kara\v(r(i. 

*  The  oracle  in  question  has  been  thus  translated:  — 

Aio  te  JEacida  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Ibis,  rcdibis,  nunqiuim  in  l)cllo  pcribis. 
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hand,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Syria.'  Eelying  upon 
this  ambiguous  oracle,  the  monarchs  of  Judah  and  Israel  engaged  the 
Syrians,  and  were  utterly  discomfited. 

Whenever  the  oracles  failed,  the  priests,  who  officiated  at  them, 
were  never  at  a  loss  for  subterfuges  for  preserving  their  credit.  If 
the  event  happened  not  to  coi'respond  with  the  prophecy,  it  was  dis- 
covered, when  too  late,  that  some  indispensable  ceremony  or  observ- 
ance had  been  omitted ;  that  the  gods  were  averse  to  the  inquirer ;  or 
that  he  had  not  been  in  a  proper  state  for  consulting  them.  If  an  evil 
event  took  place,  when  a  good  one  had  been  promised,  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  inquirer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  result  was  more 
favourable  than  the  prediction,  this  was  owing  to  the  intercession  of 
the  priests,  to  the  prayers  they  had  offered,  or  to  the  rites  they  had 
performed  for  propitiating  the  offended  powers.  But  notwithstanding 
all  these  and  other  [)recautions,  the  heathen  priests  succeeded  very  im- 
perfectly in  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  oracles.  The  wiser  and 
more  sagacious  heathens,  especially  in  later  times,  held  them  in  utter 
contempt.^  They  were  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets ;  and  the  pre- 
tendedly  inspired  joriestess  was,  in  several  instances,  even  pojjularly 
accused  of  being  bribed  to  prophesy  according  to  the  interests  of  a 
jiarticular  jDarty.  Such  was  the  success  of  false  prophecy,  even  Avith 
all  the  aids  of  art,  and  a  systematic  plan  of  imposture  to  preserve  it 
from  detection.^ 

How  widely  different  from  these  pretended  predictions  are  the  pro- 
phecies contained  in  the  Scriptures !  They  were  delivered  without 
solicitation,  and  pronounced  openly  before  the  people  ;  and  the  prophet 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  xxii.  1 5. 

*  Thus  Aristotle  observes,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  penetration,  that  "  pretended  pro- 
phets express  themselves  in  general  language.  In  a  game  at  odd  and  even,  a  man  may 
say,  whether  the  number  be  odd  or  even,  much  sooner  than  what  it  is  ;  and  that  such  a 
thing  !<;i7/ happen,  than  «'/«e«.  Therefore  those  who  deliver  oracles  never  define  zf/ifn." 
(Aristot.  Rhet.  lib.  iii.c.  5.  §  4.  Op.  torn.  iv.  edit.  Bipont.) — Cicero  likewise  has  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "If  this  be  foretold.  Who  is  the  person  meant  and  what  is  the  time?  The 
writer  has  conducted  himself  so  dexterously,  that  any  event  whatever  will  suit  his  prophecy, 
since  there  is  ko  specification  of  men  and  times."  (De  Divinat.  lib.  ii.  c.  54.  Op.  tom.  xi. 
p.  287.  edit.  Bipont.)  Horace  also  ridicules  with  great  humour  the  pompous  notliingncss 
of  the  heathen  oracles  in  the  following  verses:  — 

O  Laertiade,  quicquid  dicam,  aut  erit,  ant  non  ; 

Divinare  etenim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  6.  v.  59,  60. 

O  son  of  Laertes,  what  I  now  foretell,  will  either  come  to  pass,  or  it  will  not; 
For  the  great  Apollo  gives  me  to  divine. 

La.stly,  Lucian,  in  his  liistory  of  Alexander,  after  relating  in  what  manner  that  impos- 
tor pretended  to  answer  the  sealed  questions  delivered  to  him,  without  opening  the  seal, 
adds :  — "  Thus  he  delivered  oracles,  and  gave  divine  responses,  but  with  great  prudence, 
and  giving  perplexed,  doubtful,or  obscure  answers,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.  Some 
he  encouraged ;  others  he  dissuaded,  replying  as  he  thought  proper.  To  some  he  pre- 
scribed plain  remedies  and  diets,  for  he  knew  many  useful  medicines.  But.  with  respect 
to  the  hopes  (of  advancement),  the  increase  of  properly,  and  successions  to  inheritances,  he 
always  deferred  giving  an  answer,  adding.  All  things  shall  be  done  ivhen  I  am  willing,  and 
when  my  prophet  Alexander  shall  intreat  me,  and  shall  offer  prayers  in  your  behalf"  —  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  this  impostor  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  god  iEsculapius  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  give  his  responses  for  nothing,  his  stated  price  being  one  drachma  and  two  oboli 
(about  lO^J.  sterling)  for  each  answer.  Luciani  Alexander  seu  Pseudomantis.  Op.  tom. 
v.  pp.  85,  86.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Nares  <m  Prophecy,  p.  16. 
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knew  himself  by  law  exposed  to  capital  punishment,  if  any  one  of 
his  predictions  were  to  be  overthrown.  The  events  which  were  fore- 
tokl  were  often  both  complicated  and  remote,  depending  on  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  many,  and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which 
concurred  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Some  of  them  were  accomplished 
shortly  after  they  were  delivered  ;  others  had  their  accomplishment 
somewhat  later,  but  the  prophets  who  delivered  them  saw  the  event. 
Others  again  had  a  more  distant  object  which  exceeded  the  prophet's 
life  ;  but  the  different  events  which  he  foretold  were  so  connected 
together,  that  the  most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some 
others,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  prepai'atory  to  the  last. 
The  fulfilment  of  the  first  prophecies  served  to  raise  an  expectation  of 
those  which  were  distant ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  con- 
firmed the  first.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  will  furnish  an  illustration 
of  the  correctness  of  these  remarks ;  and  whoever  reads  the  prophets 
with  attention  will  readily  find  many  more  instances. 

The  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel',  who  separately  had  done  great 
damage  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  united  together  absolutely  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  came  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
and  all  his  subjects,  being  seized  with  terror,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
came  to  him,  and  publicly  assured  him  that  the  enterprise  of  the  two 
kings  should  be  frustrated  ;  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  both  die; 
and  that,  before  a  child,  that  was  to  be  born  in  about  ten  months, 
could  say,  "  My  father  and  my  mother,"  Damascus,  the  capital  of 
Syria,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  should  be 
subject  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Within  three  short  years  the  event 
justified  the  prophecy  in  all  its  parts,  though  it  was  without  any 
natural  probability.^  —  The  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  to- 
gether with  all  the  minute  circumstances  of  his  previous  advance, 
was  announced  by  Isaiah  a  long  time  before  it  happened,  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  such  destruction  should  take  place  in 
the  night ;  and  that  the  noise  of  the  thunder  that  should  roll  over 
the  Assyrians  should  be  to  Jerusalem  an  harmonious  sound,  and 
like  a  melodious  concert,  because  it  would  be  followed  with  public 
thanksgivings.'  It  was  these  precise  and  circumstantial  predictions 
that  supported  the  hope  of  Hezekiah,  notwithstanding  every  thing 
seemed  to  oppose  it.  Nor  can  it  excite  our  astonishment  that,  after 
their  accomplishment,  the  pious  monarch  and  his  people  were  per- 
suaded that  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  to  whom  the  Almighty  revealed 
his  designs,  and  that  he  spoke  by  his  command.  —  In  like  manner, 
after  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  Merodach-Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  had  sent  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
from  sickness,  the  same  prophet  was  commissioned  to  tell  the  Jewish 
sovereign  that  all  his  treasures  (which  in  the  secret  pride  of  his  heart 
he  had  shown  to  his  ambassadors)  should  be  conveyed  to  Babylon; 
that  princes  descended  from  him  should  be  made  captives ;  and  that 
tliey  should  be  employed  by  the  conqueror  in  menial  offices.*     This 

'  Isa.  vii.  1.  9—16.  *  Isa.  viii.  2—4. ;  2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.,  xvi.  9. ;  Isa.  viii.  7,  8. 

*  Isa.  X.  26.  28.  et  seq.,  xxix.  6 — 8.,  xxx.  29.  31,  32. 

•  Compare  Isa.  xxxix.  5 — 7.  and  2  Kings  xx. 
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prediction  was  apparently  contrary  to  all  probability :  the  kings  of 
Babylon  and  Judah  were  then  allies  and  united  in  Interest.  The 
former  seemed  in  no  respect  formidable,  when  compared  with  the 
kings  of  Assyria.,  whose  yoke  he  had  but  just  shaken  off,  and  to  whom 
he  was,  perhaps,  still  tributary  ;  and  yet  the  prophecy  is  positive, 
and  Hezekiah  entertained  no  doubt  of  it.  It  was  literally  accom- 
plished, and  then  the  Jews  hoped  for  their  return  from  captivity, 
Avhich  Isaiah  had  not  only  foretold  many  times,  and  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent terms',  but  also  marked  out  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  and 
the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  by  name^,  considerably  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia,  and  liberated  the 
captive  Jews.  —  Lastly,  Isaiah  clearly  declared  the  ruin  of  Babylon, 
after  he  had  seen,  in  prophetic  spirit,  all  its  splendour  and  glory 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  ^ ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  all 
the  parts  of  his  predictions  were  accomplished. 

Once  more,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Scripture  prophecies  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  preserved  in  books  which  were  always  left 
open  to  public  examination,  and  all  persons  Avere  enjoined  to  peruse 
them.  This  is  a  test  which  the  spurious  predictions  of  the  heathens 
never  could  endure.  Their  oracles  were  never  collected  in  any 
authentic  records;  never  brought  into  one  view,  with  even  a  pre- 
tence to  prove  the  prescience  of  their  deities.  Certain  officers  only 
were  allowed  to  superintend  them.  In  Egypt,  the  oracular  books 
were  kept  by  the  priests  exclusively,  and  written  in  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  and  at  Rome  the  Sibylline  books  were  allowed  to  be  con- 
sulted only  by  the  quindecemviri,  and  not  even  by  these  privileged 
few  without  an  order  from  the  senate.  And  when  at  length  a  compila- 
tion was  offered  to  the  world,  professing  to  contain  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  it  was  so  gross  and  clumsy  a  forgery  as  never  to  impose  on 
any  man  of  sense,  who  exerted  even  the  smallest  skill  in  bringing 
it  to  the  test  of  criticism.'' 

It  is  a  remark,  which  holds  alike  in  every  circumstance  of  divine 
revelation,  that  imjjostors  never  did  attempt  to  produce  their  credentials 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  real  messengers  of  God.  Yet  does  the  malice 
or  the  blindness  of  its  opposers  continually  endeavour  to  confound 
them.  Because  there  have  been  lying  prophets,  the  true  must  be 
suspected ;  because  there  have  been  false  prophets  —  pretenders  to 
inspiration  —  therefore  they  to  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  truly 
spoken  cannot  obtain  a  candid  hearing.  Yet,  if  the  things  con- 
sidered differ  -inost  essentially  in  the  mode,  in  the  circumstances, 
in  the  proof,  —  in  all  respects,  indeed,  except  the  name,  —  where 
is  the  candour,  or  even  the  common  sense,  of  involving  them  in 
one  sentence  of  rejection?^  The  false  pretensions  to  prophecy 
which  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  no  more  a  proof  that  there 
never  were  true  predictions,  than  the  circulation  of  base  coin  proves 

>  See  particularly  Isa.  lii.  2.  and  Ixii.  4.  *  Isa.  xliv.  and  xlv. 

»  Isa.  xlvii.  1.  7,  8,  9.  12,  13.,  xiii.  4.  19,  20,  21.  et  seq.,  xiv.  22—24. 
■*  Dr.  Jortin  has  examined  the  pretended  Sibylline  oraeles,  and  has  shown  that  they  are 
to  be  rejected  as  forgeries  and  impostures.     Kemarks  on  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  188—217. 
'-  Nares  on  Prophecy,  p.  22. 
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that  there  is  no  pure  gold  or  silver  employed  in  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

III.  The  Use  and  Intext  of  Prophecy  may  be  considered  in 
various  lights.  Some  have  represented  it  as  designed  to  meet  and 
accommodate  the  natural  anxiety  and  impatience  of  men  to  know 
futurity  —  to  relieve  and  soothe  the  troubled  mind  —  to  repress  the 
vain  and  froward  —  to  discourage  schemes  of  vice  —  to  support  de- 
sponding virtue.  Some  have  argued,  that  pi'ophecy  was  designed  to 
cherish  and  promote  a  religious  spirit  —  to  confirm  the  taith  of  God's 
sovereignty  and  particular  providence.  Some,  measuring  the  thoughts 
and  ways  of  God  by  those  of  men,  have  fancied,  that  an  obscure  people, 
a  carpentex''s  son,  his  birth,  and  acts,  and  ignominious  death,  were  sub- 
jects beneath  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  and  have  substi- 
tuted, as  more  becoming  objects  of  prophecy,  the  splendid  events,  as 
they  supposed,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  kingdoms,  and  the  revolutions  of 
mighty  states  and  empires.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways, 
nor  his  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  The  events  which  to  us  appear 
masrnificent  and  interestino;  are  trivial  in  his  sisrht,  and  those  wliich 
we  might  overlook  or  despise  form  the  principal  figures  in  the  plan  of 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.  There  were  intermediate  events 
predicted,  as  subordinate  ends  of  prophecy,  as  the  state  and  history  of 
Abraham's,  and  Jacob's,  and  David's  family ;  but  the  great  use  and 
intent  of  prophecy,  to  which  all  others  were  subservient,  was  to  main- 
tain the  faith  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  the  world  for  his  ap- 
peai'ance  and  mediation.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  calculated  to  serve 
as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Scripture.  Considering  it  in 
this  light,  we  should  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  it  was  given,  not 
after,  but  long  before  the  events  took  place ;  and  then  carefully  com- 
pare the  facts  and  circmnstances  predicted  with  the  events  accom- 
j)lished.  If  they  correspond,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable,  that  the 
prophet  was  commissioned  by  Omniscience  to  utter  the  prophecy,  and 
that  it  has  been  fulfilled  by  sovereign  and  almighty  power.  Have 
Jacob  and  INIoses,  David  and  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  the  other  prophets, 
many  hundreds  of  years  before,  accurately  described  times,  places, 
characters,  and  ends,  with  their  relative  circumstances  and  contin- 
gencies ?  and  have  these  descriptions  been  verified  in  subsequent  and 
exactly  corresponding  events  ?  —  then  they  must  have  been  divinely 
inspired,  and  their  record  and  testimony  must  be  true  and  divine. 
By  these  prophecies,  interspersed  with  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures both  of  the  Old  and  ^cw  Test:imeuts,  the  sacred  writers  have 
established  their  claim  to  inspiration,  that  fhet/  have  not  followed  cun- 
ninrjhj  devised  fables,  but  that  tliey  spoke  and  ivrote  as  they  tcere  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  then,  was  to 
raise  expectatii)n,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with  hope,  —  to  maintain 
the  fiiith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the  assurance  of  the  Redeemer 
])romised,  and  particularly  to  attest  the  divine  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.' 

'  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology,  pp.  346,  347.  Sec  also  Bp.  Sherlock's  Discourses 
on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Propheey. 
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IV.  On  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  prophecies  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  respect  contingencies  too 
wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to  effect.  Many  of 
those,  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  earthly  power ;  and,  whether  they  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires, 
the  event  minutely  corresponded  Avith  the  prediction.  This  chain  of 
predictions  is  so  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  we  are  more  embar- 
rassed with  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  them,  than  doubtful  of 
their  import  and  accomplishment.  To  a  superficial  observer,  they  may 
seem  to  be  without  order  or  connection ;  but,  to  a  well-informed  mind, 
they  are  all  disposed  in  such  a  mode  and  succession  as  to  form  a  regu- 
lar system,  all  the  parts  of  which  harmonise  in  one  amazing  and  con- 
sistent plan,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  history  of  mankind,  past, 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  furnishes  a  perfect  moral  demonstration 
that  the  book  which  contains  such  predictive  information  is  indeed 
divine.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  referred 
to  four  classes,  viz.  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  nation  in  par- 
ticular,—  Prophecies  relating  to  the  neighbouring  nations  or  empires, 
• —  Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah,  —  and  Prophecies 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Class  I. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jeioish  nation  in  particular. 

1.  We  begin  with  Abraham,  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Jews. 
At  a  time  wh^n  he  had  no  child,  and  was  greatly  advanced  in  years, 
it  was  foretold  that  his  posterity  should  be  exceedingly  multiplied 
above  that  of  other  nations.  The  chief  of  these  predictions  are  to  be 
found  in  Gen.  xii.  1 — 3.,  xlvi.  3.;  Exod.  xxxii.  13.;  Gen.  xiii.  16., 
XV.  5.,  xvii.  2.  4 — 6.,  xxii.  17. 

The  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  will  be  found  as  it  respects  the  Jews  (to  omit 
the  vast  inci'ease  of  Abraham's  other  posterity)  in  Exod.  i.  7.  9.  12. ;  Numb,  xxiii. 
10. ;  Deut.  i.  10.,  x.  22. ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7. ;  Heb.  xi.  12.  In  less  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  first  of  the  above  predictions  was  delivered,  the  number  of  the  Israelites 
amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children  ;  and  the 
Scripture  accounts  of  their  numbers  are  so  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane 
authoi's,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  comj)letion. 

2.  Ishmael's  name  and  fortune  were  announced  before  he  was 
born ;  particularly,  that  his  descendants  should  be  very  numerous,  and 
that  he  should  beget  twelve  princes.  The  whole  came  to  pass  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  foretold.  Compare  Gen.  xvi.  10 — 12.,  xvii.  20.,  and 
XXV.  12 — 18.  I  xvill  make  him  a  great  nation,  said  Jehovah  to  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xvii.  20.) ;  and  this  prediction  was  accomplished  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  in  the  regular  course  of  nature. 

From  Ishmael  proceeded  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  (also  called  Saracens,  by 
Cln-istian  writers),  who  anciently  were,  and  still  continue  to  be,  a  very  powerful 
people.  They  might,  indeed,  be  emphatically  styled  a  great  nation,  when  the  Sara- 
cens made  their  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  during  the  miildle  ages,  and  erected 
one  of  the  largest  empires  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  He  will  be  a  wild  man  (Gen. 
xvi.  12.),  literally,  a  wild-ass  man,  that  is,  as  wild  as  a  wild  ass  ;  and  the  account 
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of  that  animal,  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8.,  afTords  the  best  possible  description  of  the 
■wandering,  lawless,  and  free-booting  lives  and  manners  of  the  Arabs.  Who  hath 
sent  out  the  wild  ass  free  ?  or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  tvild  ass  ?  whose  house 
I  have  made  the  loilderness,  and  the  har7-en  land  his  dwellings.  Hescorneth  the  nnd- 
titude  of  the  city,  neither  regai-deth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the 
mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  searcheth  after  every  green  thing.  God  himself  has  sent 
them  out  free,  and  has  loosed  them  from  all  political  restraint.  The  same  wilderness, 
in  which  their  ancestor,  Ishmael,  dwelt  more  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  ago,  is  still  their  hal>itation,  and  in  the  barren  land,  where  no  other  human 
beings  could  live,  they  have  their  dwellings.  They  scorn  the  city,  and  therefore  have 
no  fixed  habitations.  For  their  multitude,  they  are  not  afraid.  Plundering  is  their 
profession  ;  and  when  they  make  depredations  on  cities,  towns,  or  caravans,  they 
retire  into  the  desert  with  such  precipitancy,  that  all  pursuit  is  eluded  ;  and  in  this 
respect,  the  crying  of  the  driver  is  disregaj-ded.  They  may  be  said  to  have  no  lands, 
ami  yet  the  range  of  the  mountains  is  their  pasture ;  they  pitch  their  tents  and  feed 
their  flocks  wherever  they  please  ;  and  they  search  after  every  gi-een  thing,  are  con- 
tinually looking  after  prey,  and  seize  every  kind  of  property  that  comes  in  their 
way.  It  was  further  foretold  that  Ishmael's  hand  shoidd  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  maiUs  hand  against  him.  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Pompey,  Trajan,  and  other  ancient 
sovereigns  vainly  attempted  to  subjugate  the  wandering  Arabs :  though  they  had 
temporary  triumphs  over  some  tribes,  they  were  ultimately  unsuccessful.  "  Their 
alliance  is  never  courted,  and  can  never  be  obtained ;  and  all  that  the  Turks,  or 
Persians,  or  any  of  their  neighbours,  can  stipulate  for  from  them  is  a  partial  and 
purchased  forbearance.  Even  the  British,  who  have  established  a  residence  in 
almost  every  country,  have  entered  the  territories  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  to 
accomplish  only  the  premeditated  destruction  of  a  fort,  and  to  retire."  '  From  the 
commencement  of  the  Ishmaelites  to  the  present  day,  they  have  continued  wild  or 
uncivilised,  and  have  maintained  their  independency  :  and  if  there  were  no  other 
argument  to  evince  the  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  account  of  Ishmael,  and 
the  prophecy  concerning  his  descendants,  collated  with  their  history  and  manner  of 
life  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  thousand  years,  would  be  sufficient ;  it  may, 
indeed,  be  pronounced  absolutely  demonstrative.^ 

3.  It  was  foretold  that  the  Posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  should  possess  the  land  of  Canaan^;  so  that,  though  they 
should  be  expelled  thence  for  their  sins,  yet  their  title  should  endure, 
and  they  should  be  resettled  in  it,  and  there  continue  in  peace  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7.,  xiii.  14,  15.  17.,  xv.  18 — 21.; 
Exod.  iii.  8.  17.  ;  Gen.  xvii.  7,  8.)  In  unison  also  Avith  these 
original  promises  are  the  predictions,  that  this  land  of  Canaan  should 
be  to  the  children  of  Israel  an  everlasting  possession.  (See  Deut. 
XXX.  1 — 5. ;  Jer.  xxx.  3.) 

The  completion  of  these  predictions  has  been  as  remarkable  and  exact  as  the 
predictions  themselves.  (See  Numb.  xxi. ;  Deut.  ii.  ;  and  Josh,  iii.)  Tlie  Israelites 
enjoyed  this  land  for  above  a  thousand  years  ;  and  when,  for  their  wickedness,  God 
sent  ihe  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  captivity,  he  declared  it  should  be  but 
for  seventy  years,  wliicii  accordingly  was  true  ;  and  they  continued  six  hundrt'd 
years  together,  till  by  tlieir  rejection  and  murder  of  the  ^Messiah  tiiey  were  again 
doomed  to  a  more  lasting  captivity,  begun  by  Titus  Vespasian,  and  continued  to 
this  day.  And  thougli  the  ten  tribes  carried  away  captive  by  Slialmaneser,  and  the 
body  of  the  two  tribes  by  Titus,  are  not  now  in  Canaan  ;  yet  since  the  {)erio(i  of  their 
final  restoration  is  not  yet  come,  their  present  case  is  so  far  from  being  an  objec- 
tion against  these  ancient  prophecies  before  us,  that  it  would  be  a  great  one  against 
the  others  if  it  were  so.     And  he  who  considers  that  the  prediction,  now  under  con- 

'  Dr.  Keith's  Evidence,  &c.,  from  Prophecy  p.  517.  36th  edition. 

*  For  a  full  account  and  exposition  of  the  prophecies  concerning  Ishmael,  see  Bishop 
Newton's  second  ])issenation. 

'  On  the  fulfilment  of  the  jircdictions  concerning  Judaea,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred 
to  Mr.  Wylic's  Modern  Judwa  compared  with  Ancient  Trojihccy.  Glasgow,  18.50,  8vo. 
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sideration,  has  hitherto  been  exactly  fulfilled  in  all  the  periods  already  past,  cannot 
doubt  of  the  fulfilling  of  what  remains  to  come  in  its  proper  season,  and  will  not 
question  but  that  God  will  ultimately  and  completely,  as  he  promised,  give  to  the 
seed  of  Abraham  all  the  land  of  Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession.  See  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  25. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains 
a  series  of  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the  Jews,  Avhich  are 
fulfilling  to  this  very  day.  Bp.  Newton  and  Dr.  Graves  have  shown 
its  accomplishment  at  great  length.'  To  specify  a  very  few  par- 
ticulars : — 

(1.)  M.oses  foretold  that  they  should  he  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  —  "  scattered  among  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other,  — find  no  ease  or  rest,  —  be  opj)ressed  and  crushed 
alicays,  —  be  left  few  in  number  among  the  heathen,  — pine  away  in  their 
iniquity  in  their  enemies^  land, —  and  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverhf 
and  a  bye-word  unto  all  nations."" 

These  predictions  were  literally  fulfilled  during  the  subjection  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Chaldseans  and  Romans  ;  and,  in  later  times,  in  all  nations  where  they  have  been 
dispersed.  Moses  foretold  that  their  enemies  would  besiege  and  take  their  cities  ; 
and  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  Shalmaneser  king  of 
Assyria,  Xebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Sosius,  and  Herod,  and,  finally, 
by  Titus.  Though  dispersed  throughout  all  nations,  they  have  remained  distinct 
from  them  all ;  and  notwithstanding  the  various  oppressions  and  persecutions  to 
which  they  have  in  every  age  been  exposed  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  world,  "there 
is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  Jews  are  unknown.  They  are 
found  alike  in  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Africa.  They  are  citizens  of  the  world, 
witliout  a  country.  Neither  mountains,  nor  rivers,  nor  deserts,  nor  oceans,  — 
which  are  the  boundaries  of  other  nations,  —  have  terminated  their  wanderings. 
They  abound  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  Russia,  and  in  Turkey.  In  Germany,  Spain, 
Italy,  France,  and  Britain,  they  are  more  thinly  scattered.  In  Persia,  China,  and 
India,  — on  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  —  they  are/ew  in  number  among 
the  heathen.  They  have  trod  the  snows  of  Siberia,  and  the  sands  of  the  burning 
desert ;  and  the  European  traveller  hears  of  their  existence  in  regions  which  he 
cannot  reach,  —  even  in  the  very  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  Timbuctoo.^  From 
JNfoscow  to  Lisbon,  — from  Japan  to  Britain, —  from  Borneo  to  Archangel, — from 
llindostan  to  Honduras,  —  no  inhabitant  of  any  nation  upon  earth  would  be  known 
in  all  the  intervening  regions  but  a  Jew  alone."  ^ 

(2.)  Moses  /ore^oZrf  that  such  grievous  famines  should  prevail  during 
the  sieges  of  their  cities,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

This  prediction  was  fulfilled  about  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
among  the  Israelites,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  king  of  Syria  ;  again,  about 
nine  hundred  years  after  Moses,  among  tlie  Jews,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  after  his  time, 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(3.)  Though  the  Hebrews  ivere  to  be  as  the  staj's  of  heaven  for  mul~ 
tude,  Moses  predicted  that  they  should  be  few  in  number. 

This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  Jose- 

'  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  diss.  vii.  Dr.  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  417 — 4-43.  Sec  also  Jlr.  Kelt's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
87—122. 

-  Lyon's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  146. 

'  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  the  Fulfilment  of  Pro- 
phecy, p.  81.  (36th  edition.)  In  pp.  80 — 260.  there  is  a  copious  and  excellently  arranged 
digest  of  the  predictions  respecting  the  Jews,  and  their  accomplishment. 
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ptus  tells  us  that  an  infinite  multitude  perished  by  famine  ;  and  he  computes  the 
total  number  who  perished  by  it  and  by  the  war  in  Jerusalem,  and  other  parts  of 
Judaea,  at  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety, 
besides  ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  who  were  made  prisoners,  and  sold  unto 
their  enemies  for  bondmen  and  hondicomen :  and  after  their  last  overthrow  by 
Hadrian,  many  thousands  of  them  were  sold ;  and  those  for  whom  purchasers 
could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  no  man  ivould  buy  them)  were  trans- 
ported into  Egypt,  where  multitudes  perished  by  shipwreck  or  famine,  or  were 
massacred  by  the  inhabitants.  Since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  have  been 
scattered  among  all  nations,  among  whom  they  have  found  no  ease.,  nor  have  the  soles 
of  their  feet  had  rest:  they  have  been  oppressed  and  spoiled  ever  more,  especially  in 
the  East,  where  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  is  so  severe,  as  to  aflbrd  a  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  Moses,  that  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee, 
and  thou  shall  fear  day  and  night,  and  shall  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  66.)^  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  their  oppressions,  they  have  still  continued 
a  separate  people,  without  incorporating  with  the  natives  ;  and  they  have  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word  among  all  the  nations,  whither  they  have  been  carried, 
since  their  punishment  has  been  inflicted.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  has  been  used 
as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach  and  infamy.  Finally,  it  was  foretold  that  their  plagues 
shoidd  be  iconderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance.  And  have  not  their 
plagues  continued  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years  ?  In  comparison  of  them, 
their  former  captivities  were  very  short :  during  their  captivity  in  Chaldfea,  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  prophesied ;  but  now  they  have  no  true  prophet  to  foretell  the  end  of 
their  calamities.  What  nation  has  suiTered  so  much,  and  yet  endured  so  long  ? 
AVhat  nation  has  subsisted  as  a  distinct  people  in  their  own  country  so  long  as  the 
Jews  have  done  in  their  dispersion  into  all  countries  ?  And  what  a  standing  miracle 
is  thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  in  the  fulfilment,  at  this  very  time,  of  prophecies 

'  "  The  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  more  insecure,  and  exposed  to  insult  and 
exaction,  than  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  frequent  lawless  and  oppressive  conduct  of 
the  governors  and  chiefs."  (Game's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  305.)  The  quarter  of  Je- 
rusalem, now  inhabited  by  the  Jews  (all  travellers  attest),  presents  nothing  but  filth  and 
wretchedness.  "  Poor  wretches  !  everything  about  them  exhibited  signs  of  depression  and 
misery  :  outcasts  from  the  common  rights  and  sympathies  of  men,  —  oppressed  and  de- 
spised alike  i)y  Mahometans  and  Christians, —  living  as  aliens  in  the  iiilicritance  of  their 
fathers,  —  what  an  awful  lesson  of  unbelief  do  they  hold  out  !  "  (Three  Weeks  in  Pales- 
tine, p.  69.)  The  Rev.  Wm.  Jowett,  speaking  of  the  actual  state  of  the  Jews  in  the  East, 
relates  the  following  circumstances  (on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who  had  for  some 
years  been  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli),  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  state  of  degradation  in  which  the  Jews  there  live.  "  The  life 
of  a  man  seems  to  be  there  valued  no  more  than  the  life  of  a  moth.  If  the  Bey  has  a 
fear  of  jealousy  of  any  man,  he  sends  some  one  to  put  a  pistol  to  his  head  and  shoot  him. 
If  it  happens  to  be  a  Christian,  remonstrance  is  made  by  the  consul  of  his  nation:  the  Bey 
is  quite  ready  to  give  satisfaction :  he  sends  some  one  to  shoot  the  first  agent  of  his  cruelty  ; 
and  then,  with  an  air  of  great  regret,  asks  the  consul  if  he  is  satisfied  ;  if  not,  he  is  ready 
to  give  him  satisfaction  still  further.  But  if  the  object  of  his  wrath  be  a  Jew,  no  one 
would  think  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  nis  death.  This  pcoi)lc  feel  the  curse  in  full, 
tliat,  among  the  nations  where  they  are  scattered,  they  should  Ji/id  no  ease,  and  have  none 
assurance  of  their  life.  They  are  known,  by  their  being  compelled  to  wear  a  particular 
dress,  which  they  sometimes  change  in  tueiu  own  houses,  on  occasion  of  therr  meiTy- 
nuikings  ;  but  even  in  these  they  are  not  free,  the  Moors  exercising  tlie  privilege  of  free 
ingress  at  any  time.  When  a  vessel  comes  into  port,  the  merchant  (a  Mahonicdan)  com- 
pels every  Jew  whom  he  meets  by  the  way  to  come  and  help  in  unlading,  carrying,  &c.  j 
nor  do  they  dare  to  resist."  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  231. 
London,  1822.  8vo.  Sec  also  his  Christian  llescarchcs  in  Syria,  pp.  232 — 234.  London, 
1825.  Svo.)  Nor  is  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia  much  better.  "  It  is  disgusting," 
says  a  recent  intelligent  traveller,  "  to  sec  the  way  in  which  the  Persians  abuse  and  oppress 
the  unfortunate  Israelites.  When  a  Persian  wishes  to  have  the  snow  cleaned  from  his  flat- 
roofed  house,  he  goes  into  a  street,  and  catclies  a  Jew,  and  obliges  him  to  perform  the 
oflice.  For  the  murder  of  a  Jew,  a  Persian  has  only  to  cut  round  a  finger,  so  as  to  draw 
Mood,  and  the  offence  is  expiated."  (Alexander's  Travels  from  India  to  England,  p.  178. 
J/>iidou,  1827.  4to.)  On  the  degraded  and  insecure  state  of  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  Jlr. 
Hartley  has  collected  some  painfully  interesting  anecdotes.  (Researches  i;i  Greece,  pp. 
202—208.) 
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delivered  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago !     What  a  permanent 
attestation  is  it  to  the  divine  legation  of  Moses  ! 

5.  JosiAH  was  prophetically  announced  by  name,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  before  the  event  (1  Kings  xiii.  2.)  by  a  prophet,  who 
came  out  of  Judah  on  purpose  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon 
the  priests  of  the  altar,  and  upon  the  altar  itself,  which  Jeroboam  had 
then  recently  erected  at  Bethel. 

The  delivery  of  this  prediction  was  accompanied  with  two  miracles  ;  one  wrought 
upon  Jeroboam,  by  the  drying  up  of  his  hand,  which  he  had  raised  against  the  pro- 
phet, at  whose  prayer  it  was  restored  to  him  again  ;  the  other  miracle  was  performed 
upon  the  altar  by  rending  it  and  pouring  the  ashes  from  it.  The  fulfilment  of 
this  prophecy  was  no  less  remarkable,  plainly  showing  it  to  be,  —  not  from  man,  but 
from  God.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15.) 

6.  Isaiah  predicted  the  utter  subversion  of  idolatry  among  the 
Jews.     (ii.   18—21.) 

On  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  more  than  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  they  were  perfectly  cured  of  this  strange  infatuation.  —  The  same  pro- 
phet foretold,  that  general  distress  and  ruin  would  befall  the  Jewish  people,  on 
account  of  their  extreme  wickedness  ;  and  within  two  hundred  years  afterwards 
the  calamities  denounced  overtook  them.  (Isaiah  iii.  1 — 14.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.)  On  the  capture,  however,  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldteans,  a  few  poor 
persons  were  left  to  till  the  land,  precisely  as  Isaiah  had  prophesied.  (Isa,  xxiv. 
13,  14.  compared  with  Jer.  xxxix.  10.) 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the 
captivity  of  the  Jews  by  him,  in  so  remarkable  and  solemn  a  manner, 
that  it  was  notorious  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  delivering  prophecies  by  visible  signs,  as  well  as 
words,  he  sent  bonds  and  yokes  "to  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  the  Ammonites, 
Tyre,  and  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  messengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  (from 
tliese  several  kings)  unto  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah;"  and  foretold,  "that  all  these 
nations  should  serve  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son."  (Jer.  xxvii. 
3 — 7.)  And  the  Jews  put  him  in  prison  for  this  prophecy ;  where  he  was  kept, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  (xxxix.  11 — 14.)  This 
prophet  was  opposed  and  contradicted  by  several  false  prophets,  who  prophesied 
deceitful  and  flattering  delusions  to  the  peonle,  persuading  them  that  no  evil  should 
come  upon  them  ;  of  whom  Jeremiah  foretold,  that  Hananiah  should  die  that  same 
year  in  which  he  uttered  his  false  prophecies  (xxviii.  16,  17.),  and  that  Ahab  the 
son  of  Kolaiah,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  INIaaseiah,  should  be  taken  captive  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and  slain  in  the  sight  of  the  ])eople  of  Judah,  and  roasted  in  the  fire, 
(xxix.  21,  22.)  And  thus  distinctly  foretelling  the  time  and  manner  of  the  death 
of  those  false  prophets,  he  vindicated  his  own  prophecies,  which  were  at  first  so  un- 
willingly believed,  beyond  all  contradiction.  But  that  which  seemed  most  strange, 
and  was  most  objected  against,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  was  his  prediction 
concerning  the  death  of  Zedekiah  ;  in  which  he  and  Ezekiel  were  thought  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  Jeremiah  pi'ophesied  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time  when 
Ezekiel  prophesied  in  Babylon,  and  concerning  the  same  things ;  and  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  was  sent  to  the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  Ezekiel's  to  the  inhalsitants  of 
Jerusalem.  Now  these  two  prophets,  writing  of  the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  enu- 
merate all  the  circumstances  of  it  between  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
believed  to  contradict  each  other ;  and  thus  the  expectation  and  attention  of  the 
people  were  the  more  excited  to  observe  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies.  (Com- 
pare Jer.  xxxiv.  2 — 7.  and  Ezek.  xii.  13.)  Jeremiah  said  that  he  should  see  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  be  carried  to  Babylon  ;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  not  see 
Babylon  :  Jeremiah,  that  he  should  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  after  the  manner  of 
his  ancestors;  Ezekiel,  that  he  should  die  at  Babylon.  And  if  we  compare  all  this 
with  the  history,  nothing  ever  was  more  punctually  fulfilled  :  for  Zedekiah  saw  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  commanded  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  belore  he  was  brought  to 
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Babylon  ;  and  lie  died  there,  but  died  peaceably,  and  was  suffered  to  Lave  the  usual 
funeral  solemnities.  (Jer.  xxxix.  4.  7. ;  2  Kings  xxv.  6,  7.)  Therefore  both  pro- 
phecies proved  true  in  the  event,  which  before  seemed  to  be  inconsistent.  And  so 
critical  an  exactness  in  every  minute  circumstance,  in  prophecies  delivered  by  two 
persons,  who  were  before  thought  to  contradict  each  other,  was  such  a  conviction  to 
the  Jews,  after  they  had  seen  them  so  punctually  fulrilled,  in  their  captivity,  that 
they  could  no  longer  doubt  but  that  both  were  from  God. 

8.  While  EzEKiEL  Avas  a  captive  in  Chaldtea,  he  prophesied  that 
the  Jews,  who  still  remained  in  Judeea,  should  be  severely  chastised 
for  their  Avickedness ;  that  one  third  part  of  them  should  die  Avith  the 
pestilence  and  famine;  that  another  third  part  should  perish  by  the 
sword;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  scattered  into  all  the  Avinds  ; 
and  that  even  then  the  sword  should  folio av  them.  In  a  very  few 
years  all  these  evils  came  upon  them  by  the  hand  of  the  Chaldaeans.' 

9.  The  Profanation  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
together  Avith  his  death,  and  a  description  of  his  temper,  and  even  of 
his  countenance,  Avas  clearly  foretold  by  Daniel,  four  hundred  and  eight 
years  before  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction.  (Dan.  viii.)  lie 
likewise  prophesied  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  deso- 
lation of  that  city,  and  also  of  Judaea,  and  the  cessation  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices  and  oblations,  (ix.  26,  27.)  The  accomplishment  of  these 
predictions  is  attested  by  all  history. 

10.  Lastly,  Hosea  foretold  the  present  State  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  these  remarkable  Avords: — They  shall  be  wanderers  among 
the  nations,  (ix.  17.)  And  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prediction 
is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  "  the  Jcavs,  though  dispersed  among  all 
nations,  are  not  confounded  Avith  them :  they  are  a  distinct  people, 
known  as  separate  from  CA'ery  other.  They  retain  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  the  distinctive  characters,  the  usages,  and  the  religion  of 
the  JcAvs.  In  every  land  they  are  recognised  as  the  same  people, — 
the  same  as  Avhen  Vespasian,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  besieged 
Jerusalem.  All  other  ancient  nations  have  been  mingled  and  lost  in 
the  common  mass  of  mankind  ;  but  they  are  now  as  much  a  knoAvn 
and  separate  peojile,  as  they  Avere  three  thousand  years  ago."  ^ 

The  preceding  are  only  a  small  number  in  comparison  of  the  mul- 
titude of  predictions  (nearly  two  hundred)  that  might  have  been 
adduced  ;  and  which  refer  to  the  Israelites  and  Jcavs,  and  other  de- 
scendants of  Abraham.     We  noAV  proceed  to 

Class  II. 

Prophecies  relating  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  that  tvere  neighbouring  to 

the  Jews. 

1.  Tyre  Avas  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  opulent  cities  of  an- 
cient times.  Tiie  inliabitants  became  A'ery  Avicked  and  abandoned;  and 
tlie  Hebrew  pro{)liets  Avere  commanded  to  foretell  its  ruin.  At  the 
time  their  predictions  Avcre  uttci'cd,  the  city  Avas  extremely  prosjjerous, 
successful  in  commerce,  and  abounding  in  riches  and  glory.    These  pre- 

'  Ezek.  V.  12.  and  viii.  j  and,  for  the  fulfihncnt,  see  Pridcaux's  Connection,  parti,  book  i. 
sub  anno  ,088.  vol.  i.  pp.  80—84.  8th  edit. 

^  Dr.  Dcwar's  Divine  Kcvehition,  &c.,  p,  400.  (London,  1854.) 
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dictions  were  extremely  minute  and  circumstantial ' ;  and  announced 
that  the  city  was  to  be  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (who, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  were  an  inconsiderable 
people),  and  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  kiiifr  of  Babylon  ;  that 
the  inhabitants  should  flee  over  the  Mediterranean  into  the  adjacent 
islands  and  countries,  and  even  there  should  not  find  a  quiet  settle- 
ment ;  that  the  city  should  be  restored  after  seventy  years,  and  return 
to  her  gain  and  merchandise ;  that  it  should  be  taken  and  destroyed 
a  second  time ;  that  the  people  should,  in  time,  forsake  their  idolatry, 
and  become  converts  to  the  worship  and  true  religion  of  God  ;  and, 
finally,  that  the  city  should  be  totally  destroyed,  and  become  a  jilace 
only  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon.  All  these  predictions  were 
literally  fulfilled  ^ :  for  want  of  room,  we  are  compelled  to  notice 
here  only  those  predictions  which  denounce  its  utter  destruction. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and 
will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  ar/ainst  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his 
tcaves  to  come  vp.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  icalls  of  Tyrus,  and  break 
down  her  towers :  I  ivill  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her 
like  the  top  of  a  rock.  It  shall  he  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea :  for  I  have  spoken  it,  saith  the  Lord  God.  (Ezek. 
xxvi.  3 — 5.)  To  show  the  certainty  of  the  destruction,  the  prophet 
repeats  it :  (ver.  14.)  /  xcill  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock :  thou  shalt 
he  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon  ;  thou  shalt  be  built  no  more,  for  I  the  Lord 
have  spoken  it.  And  again,  /  will  make  thee  a  terror,  and  thou  shalt  be 
no  more  ;  though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again, 
saith  the  Lord  God.  (ver.  21.)  All  they  that  know  thee  among  the  people 
shall  be  astonished  at  thee  ;  thou  shalt  be  a  terror,  and  never  shalt  thou 
be  any  more,     (xxviii.   19.) 

These  various  predictions  received  their  accomplishment  by  degrees.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar destroyed  the  old  city ;  and  Alexander  the  Great  employed  its  ruins  and 
rubbish  in  making  a  causeway  from  the  continent  to  the  island  whereon  it  had  been 
erected,  both  of  which  were  henceforth  joined  together.  "It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore," as  a  learned  traveller  has  remarked^,  "that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient 
city  ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy  shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great 
aqueduct  in  many  parts  is  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  So  that,  as  to  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  prophecy  has  literally  been  fulfilled,  "Thou  shalt  be  built  no  more  : 
though  thou  be  sought  for,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again."  It  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  new  city  ever  after  arose  to  that  height  of  power,  wealtli, 
and  greatness,  to  which  it  was  elevated  in  the  times  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  re- 
ceived a  great  blow  from  Alexander,  not  only  by  his  taking  and  burning  the  city, 
but  much  more  by  his  building  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  in  time  deprived  it 
of  much  of  its  trade,  and  thus  contributed  more  eifectually  to  its  ruin.  It  had  the 
misfortune  afterwards  of  changing  its  masters  often,  being  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  of  the  Seleucida?,  kings  of  Syria, 
till  at  length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Komans.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  *  about  the  year  of  Christ  639,  in  the  reign  of  Omar  their  third  emperor. 
It  was  retaken  by  the  Christians*  during  the  time  of  the  holy  war,  in  the  year  11 24, 

•  See  Isa.  xxiii. ;  Jer.  xxv. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.;  Amos  i.  9,  10.  ;  Zeeh.  ix 
1—8. 

^  Sec  a  copious  illustration  of  them  in  Bp.  Newton's  elevcntli  Dissertation,  and  in  Rollin's 
Ancient  History,  book  xv.  sect.  6.  vol.  v.  pp.  94 — 102. 

^  Bp.  Pocockc's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  82. 

*  Ocklcy's  Hist,  of  the  Saracens,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

^  Abul-Pharajii  Hist.  Dyn.  9.  p.  250.  Vers.  Pocockii.  Savage's  Abridgment  of  Knolles 
and  Kycaut,  vol.  i.  p.  2G. 
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Baldwin,  the  second  of  that  name,  being  then  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  assisted  by  a 
fleet  of  the  Venetians.  From  the  Cliristians^  it  was  taken  again,  in  the  year  1289, 
by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  under  their  Sultan  Alphix,  who  sacked  aiul  razed  this 
and  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  in  order  that  they  might  never  atlbrd  any  har- 
bour or  shelter  to  the  Christians.  From  the  Mamelukes  it  was  again  taken  in  the 
year  1516,  by  Selim,  the  ninth  emperor  of  the  Turks;  and  under  their  dominion  it 
continues  at  present.  But,  alas,  how  f;Ulen,  how  changed  from  what  it  was  for- 
merly !  For  from  being  the  centre  of  trade,  frequented  by  all  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  east  and  west,  it  is  now  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  visited  only  by  the  boats  of 
a  few  poor  fishermen.  So  that,  as  to  this  part  likewise  of  the  city,  the  prophecy 
has  literally  been  fulfilled,  —  I  icill  make  thee  like  the  top  of  a  rock  ;  thou  shall  be  a 
place  to  spread  nets  upon.^ 

How  utterly  this  once  flouri.shing  city  is  uow  destroyed,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  predictions,  every  traveller  attests  who  has  visited  its 
site.     We  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking. 

Dr.  Sh.\w,  who  travelled  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century,  says,  "  I  visited 
several  creeks  and  inlets,  in  order  to  discover  what  provision  there  might  have  been 
formerly  made  for  the  security  of  their  vessels.  Yet  notwithstanding  that  Tyre 
was  the  chief  maritime  power  of  this  country,  I  could  not  observe  the  least  token 
of  either  cothon  or  harbour  that  could  have  been  of  any  extraordinary  capacity. 
The  coasting  ships,  indeed,  still  find  a  tolerably  good  shelter  from  the  northern 
Avinds  under  the  southern  shore,  but  are  obliged  immediately  to  retire,  when  the 
winds  change  to  the  west  or  south ;  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  better 
station  than  this  for  their  security  and  reception.  In  the  N.X.E.  part  likewise  of 
the  city,  we  see  the  traces  of  a  safe  and  commodious  basin,  lying  within  the  walls  ; 
but  which  at  the  same  time  is  very  smaVi,  scarce  forty  yards  in  diameter.  Neither 
could  it  ever  have  enjoyed  a  larger  area,  unless  the  buildings  which  now  cir- 
cumscribe it  were  encroachments  upon  its  original  dimensions.  Yet  even  this  port, 
small  as  it  is  at  present,  is  notwithstanding  so  choked  up  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
that  the  boats  of  those  poor  fishermen,  who  now  and  then  visit  this  once  renowned 
emporium,  can  with  great  difficulty  only  be  admitted."  ^ 

"  This  city,"  says  Maundeell,  who  travelled  nearly  about  the  same  time,  "  stand- 
ing in  the  sea  upon  a  peninsula,  promises  at  a  distance  something  very  magnificent. 
But  when  you  come  to  it,  you  find  no  similitude  of  that  glory  for  which  it  was  so 
renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  which  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  describes,  chap.  xxvi. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  On  the  north  side  it  has  an  old  Turkish  ungarrisoned  castle;  besides 
which  you  see  nothing  here,  but  a  mere  Babel  of  broken  walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c. 
there  being  not  so  much  as  one  entire  house  left :  its  present  inhabitants  are  only  a 
few  poor  wretches,  harbouring  themselves  in  the  vaults,  and  subsisting  chiefly  upon 
fishing,  who  seem  to  be  preserved  in  this  place  by  Divine  Providence,  as  a  visible 
argument  how  God  has  fulfilled  his  word  concerning  Tyre,  viz.  that  it  should  be  as 
the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets  on."'^ 

"  Of  this  once  powerful  mistress  of  the  ocean,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "there  now 
exist  scarcely  any  traces.  Some  miserable  cabins,  ranged  in  irregular  lines,  dignified 
with  the  name  of  streets,  and  a  few  buildings  of  a  rather  better  descrij)tion,  oc- 
cupied by  the  officers  of  government,  compose  nearly  the  whole  of  the  town.  It 
still  makes,  indeed,  some  languishing  effi^rts  at  connuerce,  and  contrives  to  export 
annually  to  Alexandria  cargoes  of  silk  and  tobacco,  but  the  amount  merits  no  consi- 
deration. '  The  noble  dust  of  Alexander,  traced  by  the  imagination  till  found  stopping 
a  beer-barrel,'  would  scarcely  afibrd  a  stronger  contrast  of  grandeur  and  debasement 
tlian  Tyre,  at  the  period  of  being  besieged  by  that  conqueror,  and  the  modern  town 
of  Tsour  erected  on  its  ashes."  * 

'  Savage's  Abridgment,  vol.  i,  p.  95.  Pocockc's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  book  i. 
chap.  2.3.  p.  8.3. 

2  Bp.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  edit.  1793. 

'  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30,  31.  3d  edit. 

'  Matin  (hell's  Travels,  p.  48. 

*  JoUift'c's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  13. 1 820.  8vo.  Sec  also  the  articles  Triui  and  Sidon 
in  the  Historical,  &c.  Dictionary,  Vol.  III.  infru. 
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2.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  kingdoms  in 
former  ages ;  and  at  one  period  is  said  to  have  contained  eighteen 
thousand  cities  and  seventeen  millions  of  inliabitants.  The  revo- 
lutions and  state  of  this  kingdom  were  minutely  described  by  the 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. '  The  last-mentioned  prophet, 
among  other  most  striking  denunciations,  expressly  says,  that  I^gypt 
shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it  exalt  itself  any  more  above 
the  nations :  for  I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over 
the  nations.      I  loill  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  loaste  and  desolate, 

from  the  tower  of  Syene  even  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia.  The  pride  of 
her  poxcer  shall  come  doton:  from  the  tower  of  Syene,  shall  they  fall  in 
it  by  the  sivord.  And  1  will  make  the  rivers  dry,  and  sell  the  land  into  the 
hand  of  the  wicked:  and  I  will  make  the  land  waste,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
by  the  hand  of  strangers.  I  tvill  also  destroy  the  idols,  and  I  will  cause 
their  idols  to  cease  out  of  Noph  (or  Memphis).  (Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10., 
XXX.  6.  12,  13.) 

It  is  now  upwards  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  since  this  prophecy  was 
delivered ;  and  what  likelihood  or  appearance  was  there,  that  so  great  a  kingdom, 
so  rich  and  fertile  a  country,  should  for  so  many  ages  bow  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  never  during  that  long  period  be  able  to  recover  its  liberties,  and  have  a  prince 
of  its  own  to  reign  over  them  ?  But  as  is  the  prophecy,  so  is  the  event.  For,  not 
long  afterwards,  Egypt  was  successively  attacked  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  it  became 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then  to  the  Romans,  and  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then 
to  the  Mamelukes,  and  is  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire;  and  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  a  compound  of  baseness,  treachery,  covetousness,  and 
malice.'*  Syene  is  in  ruins  ;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  are  scattered.  And  all  modern 
travellers  attest  that  the  numerous  canals  with  which  this  country  was  anciently 
intersected  are  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Lower  Egypt)  now  neglected.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  country  is  abandoned  to  sand 
and  to  unfruitfulness,  while  the  effect  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  threatening,  /  will 
make  her  rivers  dry.  The  annual  supply  of  enriching  and  fertilising  water  being 
now  lost  to  an  immense  tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  sand,  the  natural 
soil,  prevails  :  vegetation,  which  once  bound  together  the  earth  by  the  roots  and 
fibres  of  grass,  is  burnt  up.  What  was  once  a  fruitful  field  has  become  desolate, 
overwhelmed  by  flying  blasts  of  sand,  and  consigned  to  ages  of  solitude'*;  and 
scarcely  a  broken  column  remains,  to  tell  where  Noph  (or  Memphis)  stood.  Noph 
is  waste,  and  desolate  without  an  inhabitant. 

3.  Ethiopia  was  a  very  considerable  kingdom  of  Africa,  border- 
ing upon  Egypt.  Its  doom  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel  ^ ;  and  Nahum,  after  its  accomplishment,  declares  what 
that  doom  was: — A7-t  thou  better,  says  he  to  Nineveh,  than  populous 
JVo,  that  icas  situate  among  the  rivers,  that  had  waters  round  about  it, 
whose  rampart  was  the  sea,  and  her  ivall  ic as  from  the  sea  9  Ethiopia 
and  Egypt  icere  her  strength,  and  it  teas  iiifinite  ;  Put  and  Eubim  were 
thy  helpers.  Yet  was  she  carried  away,  she  icent  into  captivity ;  her 
young  children  also  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all  the  streets : 
and  they  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men.     (Nah.  iii.  8 — 10.) 

'  Sec  Isa.  xix.,  Jer.  xliii.  8 — 13.  and  xlvi.,  and  Ez.ck.  chaptci's  xxix. — xxxii. 

^  The  prophecies  concerning  Egypt  arc  minutely  considered  and  illustrated  by  Bishop 
Newton  in  his  twelfth  Dissertation,  and  by  Dr.  Keith  in  his  Evidence,  &c.  from  Prophecy, 
chapter  xiii. 

'  Jowclt's  Christian  Researches,  p.  1 64. 

*  See  Isa.  xviii.  1 — 6.,  xx.  3 — 5.,  xliii.  3.  ;  Ezek.  xxx.  4 — 6. 
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Ethiopia  was  invaded  and  most  cruelly  ravasred  by  Sennacherib  kin<T  of  Assyria, 
or  Esarhaddon  his  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses  king  of  Persia.  About  the  time  of 
our  Saviour's  birth,  the  Romans  ravaged  part  of  this  country ;  and  since  the  sub- 
version of  their  empire,  it  has  been  ravaged  successively  by  the  Saracens,  Turks, 
and  Giagas. 

4.  XiNEVEH  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  an  ex- 
ceeding great  city,  according  to  the  prophet  Jonah  (iii.  3),  whose 
statement  is  confirmed  by  profone  historians,  of  three  dags'  journey  in 
circuit,  and  containing  a  population  of  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  Though  the  Ninevites  repented  at  the  pi-eaching 
of  Jonah,  yet  that  repentance  was  of  no  long  continuance  :  for  soou 
after,  Xahum  predicted  not  only  the  total  destruction  of  that  city, 
which  Avas  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
but  also  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  effected.      IVliile  they  icere 

folden  together  as  thorns,   they  were  devoured  as  the  stubble  full  dry. 
(i.  10.) 

The  Medians,  under  the  command  of  Arbaces,  being  informed  of  the  negligence 
and  drunkenness  that  prevailed  in  their  camp,  assaulted  them  by  night,  and  drove 
such  of  the  soldiers  as  survived  the  defeat  into  the  city.  The  gates  of  the  ?-iver  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved;  which,  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  was 
literally  fulfilled.  And  its  utter  destrurtion,  foretold  by  Xahum  (i.  8,  9.,  ii.  8 — 13., 
iii.  17 — 19.),  and  Zephaniah  (ii.  13 — 15.),  was  so  entirely  accomplished,  that  no 
vestiges  whatever  have  remained  of  it,  and  such  an  utter  end  was  made  of  it, 
that  for  many  centuries  the  place  where  Nineveh  stood  could  scarcely  be  traced, 
until  the  researches  of  Rlr.  Layard  discovered  and  laid  open  its  splendid  remains, 
and  thus  furnished  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  divine  predictions.' 

5.  Concerning  Babylon,  it  was  foretold  that  it  should  be  shtit  up 
by  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  other  nations  (Isa.  xiii.  4.,  Jer.  Ii.  7.);  that 
the  river  Euphrates  should  be  dried  up  (Isa.  xliv.  27. ;  Jer.  1.  38.,  Ii. 
36.);  and  that  the  city  should  be  taken  by  surprise  during  the  time  of  a 

feast,  when  all  her  rulers  and  mighty  men  xcere  drunken.     (Jer.  1.  24., 
Ii.  39.  57.) 

All  which  was  accomplished  when  Belshazzar  and  his  thousand  princes,  who 
were  drunk  with  him  at  a  great  feast,  were  slain  by  Cyrus's  soldiers  (men  of  va- 
rious nations)  after  Cyrus  had  turned  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran 
through  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  so  drained  its  waters,  that  the  river  became 
easily  fordable  for  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  city.  Further,  it  was  particularly  fore- 
told, that  God  would  make  the  country  a  possession  for  the  bittern  "^^  and  pools  nj 
water  (Isa.  xiv.  23.)  ;  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  by  the  country  being  over- 
flowed, and  becoming  boggy  and  marshy,  in  consequence  of  the  Euphrates  being 
turned  out  of  its  course  in  order  to  take  the  city,  and  never  restored  to  its  former 

•  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  its  Remains  (London,  1849,  2  vols.  8vo.)  ;  and  his  Discoveries 
in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  (London,  1853.  8vo.)  Readers  who  may  not  have  access  to  those 
elaborate  volumes,  may  advantageously  read  Mr.  Layard's  poi>idar  account  of  Nineveh 
(London,  1853.  8vo.),  or  ilr.  Bonomi's  Ninevth  and  its  Palaces.  The  Discoveries  of  Botta 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ.  (lyondon,  1853.  8vo.)  Bp.  Newton, 
vol.  i.  Diss.  i.v.     Keith,  Evidence,  &c.  from  Prophecy,"  chapter  x. 

^  The  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Babylon  in  the  year  1824,  thus 
describes  the  scene  :  —  "As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  horizon  presented  a  broken  line 
of  mounds  :  the  whole  of  this  place  was  a  desert  flat  ;  the  only  vegetation  was  a  small 
prickly  shrub  thinly  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  some  patches  of  grass,  where  the  water 
had  lodged  in  pools,  occupied  by  immense  flocks  of  bitterns  :  so  literally  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  been  fulfilled  respecting  devoted  Babylon,  that  it  should  be  'swept  with  the 
besom  of  destruction,'  that  it  should  be  made  'a  jiossession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of 
water.'"  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  125.  (London,  1827. 
8vo. )  But  the  best  and  most  recent  account  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  will  be  found  iu 
Mr.  Layard's  Discoveries  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  above  cited. 
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channel.  Could  the  correspondence  of  these  events  with  the  predictions  be  the 
result  of  chance  ?  But  suppose  these  predictions  were  forged  after  the  event,  can 
the  following  also  have  been  written  after  the  event,  or  with  any  reason  be  ascribed 
to  chance  ? 

The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  thire, — a?id  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ; 
and  it  shall  he  no  rnore  inhabited  for  ever,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generation.  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
thereof  —  so  shall  no  man  dwell  there,  neither  shall  any  son  of  man  dwell  therein. 
They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a  stone  for  a  corner,  nor  a  stone  for  foundations ;  but  thou 
.shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the  Lord. — Babylon  shall  become  heaps,  a  dwelling- 
place  for  dragons,  an  astonishment  and  an  hissing,  without  an  inhabitant — Babylon 
shall  sink  and  shall  not  rise  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her.  Babylon,  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall 
never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  :  neither 
shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  fold  there. 
But  ivild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful 
creatures ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  —  a7id  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places.^ 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  exactness  these  various  predictions  have  been  accom- 
plished. After  the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  it  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis.  It 
•was  afterwards  dispeopled  by  the  erection  of  the  new  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesi- 
phon  (b.c.  293),  which  were  built  with  this  design  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which 
completed  its  ruin  and  desolation  —  a  desolation  that  continues  to  this  day.* 

6.  Very  important  and  specific  are  the  predictions  concerning  the 
LAND  OF  THE  Philistines,  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4 — 7.,Ezek.  xxv.  15  —  17., 
Amos  i.  6 — 8.,  Zeph.  ii.  4  —  7.,  and  Zech.  ix.  5 — 8.  The  following 
passages  are  selected  on  account  of  the  striking  evidence  of  their  ful- 
filment involuntarily  given  by  the  acute  sceptical  traveller,  Count 
Volney.  The  remnants  of  the  Philistines  shall  perish.  (Amos.  i.  8.) 
Woe  unto  the  sea-coast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites  !  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  against  you;  O  Canaan,  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  I  loill  even 
destroy  thee,  that  there  shall  be  no  inhabitant.  And  the  sea-coast  shall  be 
dtoellinys,  cottages  for  shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks.  (Zeph.  ii.  5,  6.) 
Describing  the  plain  between  Ramla  and  Gaza,  the  very  plain  of  the 
Philistines  along  the  sea-coast,  Volney  says :  — 

"  We  met  with  a  number  of  villages  badly  built  of  dried  mud,  and  which,  like  the 
inhabitants,  exhibit  every  mark  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  houses,  on  a 
near  view,  are  only  so  many  huts,  sometimes  detached,  at  others  ranged  in  the  form 
of  cells  around  a  court-yard,  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  In  winter  they  and  their 
cattle  may  be  said  to  live  together;  the  part  of  the  dwelling  allotted  to  themselves 
being  raised  only  two  feet  above  that  in  which  they  lodge  their  beasts.  Except  the 
environs  of  these  villages  all  the  rest  of  the  country  is  a  desert,  and  abandoned  to 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  feed  their  flocks  on  it."^  So  literally  has  the  remnant  of 
the  Philistines  perished ;  arid  the  sea-coast  has  become  cottages  for  shepherds  and 
folds  for  flocks. 

7.  Daniel  predicted  the  fiite  of  the  Four  Great  Monarchies, 
viz.  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  the  Medo-Persians, 
and  of  the  Persian  empire  by  the  Grecians  under  Alexander  the 
Great;  the  division  of  his  empire  into  four  parts,  which  accordingly 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  the  rise  of  the  Romans, 
who  Avere  to  reduce  all   other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion,  and 

'  Jer.  1.  39,  40.,  11.  26.  37.  64.  ;    Isa.  xiii.  19—22. 

*  Bp.  Newton,  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  See  also  Rett's  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy, 
vol.  i.  pp.  123.  et  seq. 

*  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria  [towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ],  vol.  ii.  335, 336. 
A  copious  illustration  of  the  fulfilment  of  jjrophecy  respecting  the  land  of  the  Plii  i  tines 
is  given  by  Dr.  Keith,  Evidence,  &c.  from  Propliecy    chap.  ix. 

VOL.  I.  U 
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form  one  vast  empire,  that  was  to  be  different  from  all  former  king- 
doms. 

The  Romans  did  arise,  and  reduce  all  other  kingdoms  under  their  dominion  ;  and 
did  actually  form  one  vast  republic,  which  was  dilVerent  from  all  other  governments 
that  had  preceded  it.'  The  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  his  history  of  the  four  mo- 
narchies, are  so  exactly  parallel,  that  the  celebrated  infidel  Porphyry,  in  the  second 
century,  could  only  evade  the  force  of  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to  all  evidence, 
that  they  were  written  long  after  the  events ;  which  is  as  absurd  as  if  any  one 
should  maintain  that  the  works  of  Virgil  were  not  written  under  Augustus,  but 
after  his  time ;  for  the  book  of  Daniel  was  as  public,  as  widely  dispersed,  aud  as 
universally  received,  as  any  book  could  ever  possibly  be. 

Here  let  ns  pause,  and  consider  the  series  of  predictions  exhibited 
in  the  preceding  pages,  wliich  indeed  form  only  a  small  part  in  com- 
parison of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced.  Let  the  reader 
carefully  and  impartially  survey  them,  and  contrast  them  with  their 
respective  accomplishments;  and  let  him  then  say,  whether  the  pro- 
phecies do  not  contain  information  more  than  human  ?  Not  to  dwell 
on  general  prophecies,  let  him  select  the  five  first  of  those  contained 
in  this  second  class,  and  compare  and  meditate  fully  on  these  five  pre- 
dictions. "  The  priority  of  the  records  to  the  events  admits  of  no 
question ;  the  completion  is  obvious  to  every  inquirer.  Here  then 
are  five  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to  account  for  those  facts  upon 
rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human  foresight  equal  to  the 
chance?  Enthusiasm?  Conjecture?  Chance?  Political  contrivance ? 
If  none  of  these —  neither  any  other  principle  that  may  be  devised  by 
man's  sagacity  —  can  account  for  the  facts;  then  true  philosophy,  as 
well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  But  if  God  is  the  author 
of  these  predictions,  then  the  book  which  contains  them  is  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  heaven  :  a  rich  vein  of  evidence  runs  through  the 
volume  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  Bible  is  true ;  infidelity  is  con- 
founded for  ever;  and  we  may  address  its  patrons  in  the  language  of 
Saint  Paul,  —  Behold,  ye  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  !  "  ^ 

Class  HI. 
Prophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

If  we  turn  from  the  prophecies  respecting  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  ancient 
times,  to  those  predictions  in  which  we  ourselves  arc  more  immedi- 
ately concerned,  we  shall  find  that  they  arc  not  less  remarkable,  and 
astonishingly  minute. 

The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.  Tliis,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary, the  mercy  of  God  was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time 
for  its  accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gra- 

'  Dan.  ii.  39,  40.,  vii.  17 — 24.,  viii.  and  i.\.  Bp.  Newton,  13th,  14th,  15th,  and  iCth 
Dissertiiiions,  and  Brown's  Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  chapters  xii. — xiv.  pp.  141  — 
174.  Eilinburjjh,  1800.  [Hooke's]  Rcligionis  Naturalis  et  Revclata3  Principia,  torn.  ii. 
pp.  142  —  158. 

-  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies,  by  tlic  Rev.  David  Simpson,  p.  7G. 
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dually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  eveiy  circumstance  in  the  life  and 
character  of  the  most  extraordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared 
among  men  was  most  distinctly  foretold.  The  connection  of  the  pre- 
dictions belonging  to  the  IMessiah,  with  those  which  are  confined  to 
the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional  force  to  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy; affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union  Avhich  subsists 
between  the  two  dispensations  of  Closes  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the 
daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so 
wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  in- 
stead of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it ;  and  rendered  the  person,  to  whom 
they  referred,  the  suffering  and  crucified  Saviour  who  had  been  pro- 
mised. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were 
delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  indicate  a  prescience  more 
than  human :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  together  is  such, 
that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of  om- 
niscience, than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity ;  and  this,  even 
at  so  remote  a  pex'iod  as  the  present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  books,  in  which  they  are  contained,  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  to  which,  and  by  the  persons 
to  whom,  they  are  respectively  assigned,  and  also  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  different  languages,  and  dispersed  into  different  parts,  long 
before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  any  forgery  Avith  respect  to  them,  if  attempted  by  the  first 
Christians,  should  not  have  been  immediately  detected :  and  still 
more  absurd,  if  possible,  to  suppose  that  any  passages  thus  forged 
should  afterwards  have  been  admitted  universally  into  their  scriptures 
by  the  Jews  themselves ;  who,  from  the  first  application  of  these  pre- 
dictions to  Jesus  Christ,  have  endeavoured  by  every  method  to  per- 
vert their  meaning.  Surely,  if  the  prophecies  in  question  had  not 
lieen  found  at  that  time  in  the  writings  to  which  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity  appealed,  the  Jews  needed  only  to  produce  those  writ- 
ings, in  order  to  refute  the  imposition  :  and  since  no  refutation  was 
then  attempted,  it  was  a  demonstration  to  the  men  of  that  age;  and 
the  same  prophecies,  being  found  there  now,  without  the  possibility 
of  accounting  for  it  if  they  were  forged,  convey  in  all  reason  as  for 
cible  a  demonstration  to  ourselves  at  present,  that  they  were  written 
there  from  the  beginning,  and,  consequently,  by  divine  inspiration.* 
^  The  prophecies  which  respect  the  Messiah  are  neither  few  in  num- 
ber, nor  vague  and  equivocal  in  their  reference;  but  numerous, 
pointed,  and  particulai'.  They  bear  on  them  those  discriminating 
marks,  by  which  divine  inspiration  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
conjectures  of  human  sagacity;  and  a  necessary  or  probable  event 
from  a  casual  and  uncertain  contingency.  They  are  such  as  cannot 
be  referred  to  the  dictates  of  mere  natural  penetration ;  because  they 
are  not  confined  to  general  occurrences,  but  point  out  with  singular 
exactness  a  variety  of  minute  circumstances  relating  to  times,  places, 

'  Dr.  Eveleigh's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1792,  pp.  210,  211. 
u  2 
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and  persons  which  were  neither  objects  of  foresight  nor  conjecture, 
because  they  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  principal  event, 
or  even  probable  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation.  They 
were  such  as  could  only  have  occuiTcd  to  a  mind  that  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  divinity,  by  which  distant  periods  were 
revealed,  and  the  secrets  of  unborn  ages  disclosed.  The  scheme  of 
prophecy,  considered  in  its  first  opening,  its  gradual  advance,  and  its 
final  and  full  completion  in  the  advent,  the  ministry,  the  death,  and 
resurrection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  extensive  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  together  with  its  blessed  influence  on  individuals, 
societies,  countries,  and  the  whole  race  of  mankind, — is  an  object, 
the  greatest  and  most  sublime  that  imagination  can  conceive,  and  the 
most  pleasing  and  important  that  the  human  mind  can  contemplate. 
To  Jesus  give  all  the  prophets  icitness;  and  around  him  they  throw  the 
beams  of  their  united  light.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we 
shall  now  select  a  few  of  the  most  striking  predictions  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  and  shall  show  their  accomplishment  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ;  referring  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  copious  series 
of  prophecies,  with  their  fulfilment  in  the  very  words  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament.' 

We  behold  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer  given  to  our  first  parents, 
immediately  after  the  tall,  in  obscure  and  general  terms.  (Gen.  iii.  15.) 
It  foretold  a  victory  which  would  be  gained  over  the  enemy  that  had 
deceived  and  conquered  them ;  a  victory  the  most  illustrious  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  and  which  should  amply  revenge  on  the  ser- 
pent's head  the  evils  and  miseries  which  he  had  introduced  into  the 
world.  Further,  we  behold  the  promise  renewed  in  somewhat  clenrer 
language,  to  the  patriarchs,  particularly  to  Abraham,  the  great  fiither 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  precise  line  indicated  from  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  descended ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  prophetic  promise  may 
be  seen  in  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the  public  re- 
gisters by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

The  prophets  have  not  only  foretold,  in  general  terms,  a  great  revo- 
lution that  would  take  place  in  the  world  by  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  but  they  have  delineated  some  particular  circumstances  attending 
it,  which  only  the  eye  of  omniscience  could  have  foreseen.  They  have 
marked  out  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  Messiah's  birth ;  they 
have  described  with  wonderful  exactness  the  distinguishing  features  of 
his  office  and  character;  they  have  displayed  with  equal  beauty  and 
truth  the  effects  and  consequences  of  his  advent;  and,  through  all  tiieir 
predictions,  something  pointing  to  the  Messiah,  either  by  direct  appli- 
cation, or  by  secondary  and  distant  reference,  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  general  contexture,  the  universal  scheme  of  prophecy,  that,  by 
keeping  it  in  our  eye,  we  shall  be  furnished  with  a  clue  to  trace  out 
their  ultimite  design,  and  contemplate  their  mutual  connection  with, 
and  dependence  on,  each  other:  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is,  clearly  and 
eminently,  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  This  is  its  ruling  and  vital  principle. 
Divested   of  this,  it  loses  its  spirit  and  its  power.     We  behold   no 

'  See  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  No.  VJ.  infra. 
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consistency :  the  imjoresslon  of  its  dignity  is  weakened ;  its  object  is 
debased ;  its  end  is  darkened.  But,  viewed  in  this  hght,  we  behold 
in  it  a  harmony  which  dehghts,  a  grandeur  which  astonishes,  and  from 
the  result  of  the  whole  arises  such  evidence  as  carries  conviction  to  the 
understanding.^     More  particularly,. 

1.  The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  announced  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  come,  when  the  government  should  be  utterl^^ 
lost  from  Judah.  The  sceptre  (peculiar  prerogative  and  dignity)  shall 
not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  come.  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  This  predic- 
tion all  the  ancient  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah. 

The  tribe  of  Judah  is  no  longer  a  political  body  ;  it  has  no  authority  or  magis- 
trates of  its  own,  but  is  dispersed  and  confounded  among  the  other  tribes  of  Jews; 
its  present  condition,  therefore,  is  an  evident  mark  that  Shiloh,  or  the  Messiah, 
IS  already  come. 

2.  Daniel  points  out  the  precise  Time  in  which  he  was  to  come,  to 
make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  an  everlasting  righteousness.^  He  fixes  the  seventy  weeks  (of  years, 
that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years),  on  one  side,  at  the  edict  of 
Artaxerxes,  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  accomplished 
by  Nehemiah  ;  and,  on  the  other,  at  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the 
establishment  of  his  church.  The  two  points  of  this  duration  are 
therefore  known,  and  one  determines  the  other :  the  term  at  which  a 
revolution  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  commences  necessarily 
shows  where  it  ends.  The  prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi  '  foretold 
that  the  Messiah,  the  desire  of  all  nations  whom  they  were  seeking,  should 
come  before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple,  and  that  his  presence 
should  fill  it  with  a  glory  which  the  first  temple  had  not,  though  it  was 
far  richer  and  more  magnificent. 

Jesus  Christ  preached  in  that  temple,  which  was  totally  destroyed  within  forty 
years  afterwards.  This  second  temple  has  been  destroyed  upwards  of  seventeen 
centuries ;  whence  it  is  manifest  that  more  than  seventeen  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  the  Messiah  came. 

3.  The  Place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born, — viz.  Beth- 
lehem,— and  the  Tribe  from  which  he  was  to  spring  (that  of  Judah), 
were  literally  predicted  by  Micah. 

Both  these  circumstances  are  recorded  by  the  evangelists  as  fulfilled ;  the  provi- 
dence of  God  so  ordering  it,  that  Augustus  should  then  command  a  general  census 
to  be  taken,  which  caused  Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  not  only  that  she 
might  be  delivered  there,  but  that,  their  names  being  there  entered,  their  family 
might  be  ascertained,  and  no  doubt  might  afterwards  arise  as  to  their  being  of  the  line 
of  David.  All  the  evangelists  have  mentioned  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of 
.Judaea,  and  that  tliis  is  an  undoubted ybrc/  we  are  informed  by  Paul,  when  he  asserts 
that  it  is  evident  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. ^ 

4.  The  prophet  Isaiah  has  particularly  foretold,  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  bokn  of  a  virgin  (Isa.  vii.  14.),  and  that  he  should  descend 
from  the  family  of  David  (ix.  6,  7.,  xi.  1,  2.),  which  was  a  particuhir 
branch  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  While  he  points  out  his  miraculous 
birth,  and  describes  his  descent,  he  pourtrays  his  character  in  colours 

'  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  291.  2J  edit.  -  Dan.  ix.  24 — 27. 

*  Ilaggai  ii.  6—9.;  Mai.  iii.  I.  *  Micah  v.  2.;    Matt.  ii.  1.;    Ilcb  vii.  14. 
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so  striking  and  distinguishing,  as  to  render  its  appropriation  to  Christ 
obvious  to  every  one  Avho  compares  the  jucture  with  the  original.  It 
was  this  holy  prophet  who  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  be  (liii.  1, 
2,  3.)  destitute  of  outward  power  or  influence  to  attract  the  esteem 
and  insure  the  attachment  of  the  world  ;  that  though  in  the  eye  of 
God  he  should  be  (xxviii.  16.)  the  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious; 
yet  that  he  should  be  (viii.  14,  15.)  a  stone  of  sttimbUng  and  a  rock 
if  offence  to  men  who  were  guided  by  the  springs  which  in  general 
actuate  the  human  breast,  svich  as  interest,  ambition,  and  the  love  of 
sensual  enjoyments  :  and  particularly  it  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews 
should  fall  on  this  rock ;  should  refuse  to  build  on  him  as  the  only 
foundation  of  their  hopes ;  but  should,  in  their  attempt  to  shake  and 
overthrow  it,  be  themselves  scattered  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  same 
prophet  declared  that  he  should  (vi.  9,  10,  11.)  veil  the  eyes  of  the 
wise  and  learned,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor  and  illiterate  ;  that 
he  should  (xlii.  1.  &c.)  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  health  to  the  diseased, 
and  light  to  those  who  had  been  oppressed  with  darkness;  that  he 
should  teach  the  true  and  perfect  way,  and  should  be  the  great  in- 
structor of  the  Gentiles;  that  (Ix.  10.)  kings  should  fall  down  before 
him,  and  all  nations  pay  him  homage  and  obedience;  that  his  reign 
should  be  gentle  and  benevolent ;  and  that  the  influence  of  his  gospel 
should  harmonise  the  jarring  (Iv.  13.)  passions  of  mankind,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  establish 
peace  and  purity  on  the  earth.     (Ivi.  6,  7,  8.) 

5.  In  the  fifty-third  chapter,  the  prophet  gives  a  most  striking  and 
affecting  picture  of  the  temper  and  behaviour  of  the  Messiah  amidst 
the  most  distressing  and  humiliating  scenes  through  which  he  passed. 
His  Death,  considered  as  the  great  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  was  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  that  it  pleased  the 
Divine  Being  strongly  to  mark  the  more  distinguished  circumstances 
of  it  in  prophetic  language ;  to  the  end  that  our  faith  in  him  might 
have  every  evidence  to  confirm  it  that  was  necessary  to  give  satisfac- 
tion to  modest  and  impartial  inquirers. 

The  fact,  in  every  respect  corresponded  with  the  prediction  ;  and  so  far  was  the 
prophet  introduced  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the  divine  mind,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  future  events,  he  appears  to  be  relating  their  past  history  :  for  to  that  omniscient 
God,  whose  light  directed  the  prophet's  eye  through  the  darkest  recesses  of  distant 
ages,  prescience  and  accomplishment  are  the  same ;  and  the  future  and  the  past 
form  but  one  object.  Hence  the  most  striking  scenes  of  Christ's  passion  are  deli- 
neated by  the  prophetic  pencil  with  the  same  truth  and  exactness  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  on  the  spot  when  the  sacred  volume  of  the  divine  decrees  was  unrolled, 
and  when  that  which  had  been  foreseen  iu  vision  was  exhibited  in  reality.' 


•  Compare  Mark  xv.  27,  28.  —  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  291 — 294.  So  striking 
is  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  above  referred  to,  and  with  such  precision  has  it  been  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  modern  opposers  of  revelation  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  most  absurd  and  contradictory  assertions  in  order  to  evade  the  forcible 
ar;;ument  which  it  affords  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  some  have  affirmed,  that  the 
prophecy  in  question  was  composed  after  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  asra.  Not  to 
repeat  the  evidence  already  adduced  (see  p]).  40 — 45.  supra)  for  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's 
writings,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  remark  that  this  assertion 
is  completely  refuted  by  the  fad  of  his  prophecy  being  extant  in  the  Septuagint  Greek 
version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  was  executed  only  282  years  before  the  Christian 
a:ra.   Other  opposers  of  revelation  assert  that  Jeremiah  is  the  person  to  whom  the  prophet 
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In  addition  to  these  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  we  may  remark,  that  long 
before  his  time  David  foretold  the  change  of  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood by  the  Messiah,  —  the  office  he  should  sustain,  —  the  sufferings 
which  he  should  iindergo, —  and  the  glorious  triumphs  he  should  enjoy 
from  his  resurrection,  his  ascension,  and  the  extensive  propagation  of 
his  gospel.' 

6.  The  Messiah  was  NOT  to  He  In  the  grave  and  see  corruption'^, 
but  was  to  be  raised  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  inter- 
ment^, and  to  ascend  into  heaven,  there  to  reign  at  his  Father's  right 
hand,  invested  with  universal  dominion.* 

How  exactly  all  these  things  were  accomplished  in  the  person  of  Christ  is  obvious 
to  every  one  that  carefully  compares  these  predictions  with  their  fulfilment. 

7.  Lastly,  it  was  foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  abolish  the 
OLD,  and  introduce  a  new  Covenant  or  dispensation  with  his  people  ; 
and  accordingly,  Jesus  Christ  brought  in  a  more  perfect  and  rational 
economy.^ 

The  old  covenant  is  abolished,  and  its  observance  rendered  impossible  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews  frOm  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  that 
temple  and  altar  on  which  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  public  worship  depended.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant  is  come, 
as  to  question  those  external /ac^s  which  prove  that  the  ancient  covenant  subsists 
no  longer. 

The  manner  in  which  the  evangelical  historians  showed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  by  Christ  is  remarkable,  for  they  did  not  apply 

referred.  This  opinion  was  first  asserted  by  the  Jewish  rabbi  Saadiah  Gaon  (in  Aben 
Ezra's  commentary  on  Isaiah),  and  was  adopted  by  Grotius,  from  whom  it  has  been 
copied  by  Collins,  Paine,  and  other  infidel  writers.  But  the  characters  given  of  the  person, 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  by  no  means  agree  with  Jeremiah.  For  this  person 
is  represented  as  one  without  guilt,  entirely  free  from  sin,  and  who  had  never  gone  astray 
like  other  men  ;  as  one  who  was  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  others,  which  sufterings  he  was 
to  bear  with  the  utmost  patience, — nay,  he  was  even  to  make  intercession  for  those  trans- 
gressors who  were  the  cause  of  his  sufferings  ;  and  though  he  was  to  be  cut  off,  or  die, 
yet  he  was  to  live  again,  have  a  large  number  of  disciples  and  followers,  and 'be  highly 
exalted  and  dignified.  Now  not  one  of  these  characters  is  applicable  to  Jeremiah,  who 
was  subjert  to  the  same  sinful  infirmities  as  other  men  are  ;  he  was  not  wounded  or  bruised, 
nor  did  he  die  for  the  sins  of  his  people  ;  and  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  on  their 
account  he  was  so  far  from  bearing  with  ]3atience,  that  he  even  cursed  the  day  wherein  he 
was  horn  ( Jer.  xx.  14. )  on  account  of  them  ;  and  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  his  countrymen  (xx.  12.),  and  that  God  would  prdl  them  out  like  sheep  for 
the  slau(ihter,  and  prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter,  (xii.  3  )  Furrher,  Jeremiah  had 
not  a  "large  number  of  disciples,  neither  was  he  exalted  and  extolled  as  the  person 
described  by  Isaiah  is  said  to  be.  But  all  and  every  part  of  this  prophecy  exactly  agrees 
with  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whose  first  appearance  was  mean  and  abject  ;  on  which'account 
he  was  despised  by  men,  from  whom  he  suffered  many  things  with  inexpressible  patience, 
and  at  last  endured  an  ignominious  death,  which  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
the  world :  and  being  raised  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  exalted  high,  on  his  Father's  right 
hand,  where  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  transgressors  ;  and  has  ever  since  had 
a  large  number  of  disciples,  who  have  embraced  his  doctrines  and  espoused  his  cause, — 
a  seed  which  has  served  him  and  will  continue  to  serve  him  until  time  shall  be  no  more. 
For  an  account  of  other  evasions,  to  which  the  modern  Jaws  have  recourse  in  order  to 
elude  the  force  of  Isaiah's  prophec}',  see  Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  pp.  183,  184.  folio. 
10th  edit.  ;  also  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  I  — 11.,  and  [Hooke's]  Religionis  Naturalis 
et  Revelataj  Principia,  tom.  ii.  pp.  431 — 443. 

'  Psal.  ii.  6.  &c.,  xxii.  ex.  ''  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  10.  with  Matt,  xxviii.  6. 

*  Compare  Hos.  vi.  2.  with  ]\Iatt.  xx.  19.,  xxviii.  1 — 7.,  and  1  Cor.  xv.  4. 

*  Compare  Psal.  xvi.  11.,  l.xviii.  18.,  and  Isa  ix.  7.;  Luke  xxiv.  50,  51.,  Acts  i.  9,  and 
Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

*  Compare  Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.  with  Ilcb.  viii.  0  —  13. 
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tliem  with  hesitation,  as  if  they  were  doubtful  concerning  their  sense, 
or  undecided  as  to  their  object.  Their  bokhiess  of  assertion  bore  the 
stamp  and  character  of  truth.  They  had  the  clearest  proofs,  more 
particularly  from  miracles,  that  their  master  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
and  therefore  were  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  prophecies  centred  in 
him.  They  ajipear  to  have  had  no  conception  that  this  evidence 
could,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  refei'able  to  any  one  else  ;  and  there- 
fore they  pressed  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  upon 
the  minds  of  the  unconverted  with  all  the  sincerity  of  conviction  and 
all  the  authority  of  truth.' 


The  preceding  is  a  concise  view  of  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament,  concerning  the  advent,  life,  doctrine,  sufferings,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, therefore,  predicted  concerning  one  person  so  many  years 
before  he  was  born,  and  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature,  —  all  accom- 
plished in  Christ,  and  in  no  other  person  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world,  —  point  him  out  with  irresistible  evidence  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind.  If  only  one  single  man  had  left  a  book  of  pre- 
dictions concerning  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  distinctly  and  precisely 
marked  out  the  time,  place,  manner,  and  other  circumstances  of  lais 
advent,  life,  doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  —  a  prophecy, 
or  series  of  prophecies,  so  astonishing,  so  circumstanced,  so  connected, 
would  be  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world,  and  would  have  in- 
finite weight.  But  the  miracle  is  far  greater :  for,  here  is  a  succession 
of  men,  for  four  thousand  years,  who  were  widely  separated  from  each 
other  by  time  and  place,  yet  who  regularly,  and  without  any  variation, 
succeeded  one  another  to  foretell  the  same  event.  Here,  therefore, 
the  hand  of  God  is  manifest ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is  evidenced  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  all  the  prophecies  have 
been  present  to  his  mind :  he  has  taken  from  them  all  that  seemed 
contradictory,  when  not  considered  in  respect  to  him ;  he  has  equally 
accomplished  them,  whether  the  thing  they  predicted  concerning  him 
Avere  humiliating  or  divine  ;  and  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  the 
centre  and  end  of  them  all,  by  reducing  them  to  unity  in  his  own 
person. 

Further,  by  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies,  which  is  the  pai- 
ticular  and  incommunicable  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  all  seducers  or 
pretended  messiahs,  whether  past  or  future,  are  convicted  of  imposture. 
A  few  considerations  will  fully  jirove  this  point. 

There  is  but  one  deliverer  promised,  and  to  one  only  do  the  Scrip- 
tures bear  testimony.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  neither  been  promised 
nor  foretold,  can  be  nothing  but  an  impostor  ;  and  whoever  cannot 
ascend  as  high  as  the  first  promise,  or  grounds  himself  upon  Scriptures 
less  ancient  than  those  of  the  Jews,  stands  convicted  of  imposture  by 
that  circumstance  alone,  either  because  he  has  no  title,  or  has  only  a 
false  one. 

All  the  prophets  foretell  what  the  Messiah  is  to  do  and  suffer :  there 

'  Kctt  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i,  p.  18G. 
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can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  between  him  who  has  done  and  suffered 
what  the  prophets  foretold,  and  him  who  has  had  no  kjiowledge  of  their 
predictions,  or  has  not  fulfilled  them. 

Among  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  there  are  some  that  cannot 
be  repeated,  and  which  are  so  annexed  to  certain  times  and  places, 
that  they  cannot  be  imitated  by  ^  false  Messiah.  It  was  necessary,  for 
instance,  that  the  true  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world  before  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple,  because  he  was  to  teach  there.  It 
was  necessary  that  he  should  lay  the  foundations  of  the  church  in 
Jerusalem,  because  from  Mount  Sion  it  was  to  be  diffused  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  reject  liim  before 
their  dispersion,  because  it  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  their  wilful 
blindness.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  that  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  his  work  or  that  of  his  disciples,  since  it  is  by  this  visible 
mark  that  the  prophets  point  him  out. 

Now  the  temple  is  no  more ;  Jerusalem  is  possessed  by  strangers ; 
the  Jews  are  dispersed,  and  the  Gentiles  are  converted.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Messiah  is  come ;  but  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  no 
one  else  can  repeat  the  proofs  which  he  has  given  of  his  coming ;  and, 
consequently,  no  one  else  can  accomplish  what  the  prophets  foretold 
would  be  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

Bishop  Hurd's  fine  view  of  prophecy  will  terminate  this  class  of  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  with  great  propriety  and  force.  *'  If," 
says  that  very  learned  and  elegant  writer,  "  we  look  into  those 
writings,  we  find, — 

1.  "  That  prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it  commenced 
from  the  fall  of  man,  and  reaches  to  the  consummation  of  all  things  : 
that  for  many  ages  it  was  delivered  darkly,  to  few  persons,  and  with 
large  intervals  from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of  another  ;  but, 
at  length,  became  more  clear,  more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  car- 
ried on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
among  other  reasons  assigned,  for  this  principally,  to  be  the  repository 
of  the  divine  oracles ;  that,  with  some  intermission,  the  spirit  of  pru- 
})liecy  subsisted  among  that  people,  to  the  coming  of  Christ ;  that  he 
himself  and  his  apostles  exercised  this  power  in  the  most  conspicuous 
manner ;  and  left  behind  them  many  predictions,  recorded  in  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  profess  to  respect  very  distant  events, 
and  even  run  out  to  the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  expression,  to 
that  period,  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be  perfected.  (Rev.  x.  7.) 

2.  "  Further,  besides  the  extent  of  this  prophetic  scheme,  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  whom  it  concerns  deserves  our  consideration.  He 
is  described  in  terms  which  excite  the  most  august  and  magnificent 
ideas.  He  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  sometimes  as  being  the  seed  of  the 
icoman,  and  as  the  son  of  man ;  yet  so  as  being  at  the  same  time  of 
more  than  mortal  extraction.  He  is  even  represented  to  us,  as  beino- 
superior  to  men  and  angels ;  as  far  above  all  principality  and  power, 
above  all  that  is  accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  as 
the  word  and  wisdom  of  God ;  as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father ;  as 
the  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the  world ;  as  the  brightness 
of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.     We  have  no  words 
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to  denote  greater  ideas  than  these :  the  mind  of  man  cannot  elevate 
itself  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of  such  transcendant  worth  and  excel- 
lence is  that  Jesus  said  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  prophets  bear  witness. 

3.  "  Lastly,  the  declared  purpose,  for  which  the  Messiah,  prefiiiured 
by  so  long  a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world,  corresponds  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  representation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppressed 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  or  to  erect  a  great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to 
achieve  one  of  those  acts  which  history  accounts  most  heroic.  No  :  it 
was  not  a  mighty  state,  a  victor  people  — 

"  '  Non  res  Homance  perituraque  regna — ' 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  person. 
It  was  another  and  far  sublimer  purpose,  which  He  came  to  accom- 
jilish :  a  purpose,  in  comparison  of  Avhich,  all  our  policies  are  poor  and 
little,  and  ail  the  performances  of  man  as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver 
a  world  from  ruin ;  to  abolish  sin  and  death ;  to  purify  and  immortalise 
human  nature  :  and  thus,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  words,  to  be 
the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations. 

"  There  is  no  exajxo-eration  in  this  account.  I  deliver  the  undoubted 
sense,  if  not  always  the  very  words,  of  Scripture. 

"  Consider  then  to  what  this  representation  amounts.  Let  us  unite 
the  several  parts  of  it  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  A  spirit  of  prophecy 
pervading  all  time  ;  characterising  one  person,  of  the  higliest  dignity  ; 
and  proclaiming  the  accomplishment  of  one  purpose,  the  most  bene- 
ficent, the  most  divine,  that  imagination  itself  can  project.  —  Such  is 
the  scriptural  delineation,  whether  we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that 
economy,  which  we  call  prophetic ! "  ^ 

Class  IY, 
Prophecies  delivered  hy  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  predictions  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  not  less 
evidently  the  inspiration  of  omniscience  than  those  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  prophecies  of  Clii'ist,  indeed,  Avere  such  as  gave  additional  evi- 
dence to  his  divine  character,  and  clearly  proved  him  to  be  filled  with 
a  spirit  more  than  human.  He  uttered  numerous  predictions  of 
events,  altogether  improbable  on  the  ground  of  present  appearances, 
and  such  as  the  most  penetrating  mind  could  never  have  foreseen,  nor 
conjectured,  much  less  have  described  with  all  their  peculiai'ities,  and 
marked  out  the  several  incidents  that  attended  them.  Tlius,  Jesus 
Christ  fox'ctold  his  own  death  and  resurrection  with  an  enumeration 
of  many  circumstances  attending  them,  —  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  —  the  astonishing  (and  to  all  human  views  im])robable)  fate  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  city,  — and 
the  universal  spread  of  his  gospel,  together  with  its  extraordinary 

'  Bp.  Hurd's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies,  Serm.  ii.  (Works,  vol.  v. 
pp.  35—37.) 
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and  glorious  triumph  over  the  power  and  policy  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding all  the  violent  opposition  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.* 

1.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  own  Death  several  times,  with  an 
enumeration  of  many  of  the  circumstances  that  were  to  attend  it. 

In  Matt.  xvi.  21.  he  told  his  disciples  that  he  must  go  to  Jemsalem,  and  there  stiff,  r 
many  things  of  the  elders^  and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed.  In  Mark  x. 
33,  34.  and  Matt.  xx.  18,  19.  he  foretells,  more  particularly,  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  proceed  against  him,  viz.  that  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  would  condemn 
him  to  death,  but  that  they  would  not  put  Ijim  to  death,  but  deliver  him  to  the 
Gentiles,  to  mock,  and  scourge,  and  crucify  him,  which  was  afterwards  done  by  Pilate, 
the  Roman  governor.  He  likewise  predicted  in  what  manner  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, as,  that  he  would  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  by  the  man  who 
dipped  his  hands  with  him  in  the  dish,  and  that  all  his  disciples  irould  forsake  him. 
(Matt.  XX.  18.,  XX vi.  23.  31.)  And  when  Peter  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to 
him,  Christ  foretold  that  the  apostle  would  deny  him,  with  very  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  manner  of  his  denial.  This  night  before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shall  deny  me  thrice  (Mark  xiv.  30.)  ;  all  which  was  punctually  accom- 
plished. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  also  distinctly  predicted  his  Resurrection,  with 
its  circumstances;  viz.  that  he  should  rise  again  the  third  rfay  (oNIatt. 
xvi.  21.),  and  that  after  he  icas  risen  he  would  go  before  them  into  Ga- 
lilee (Matt.  xxvi.  32.),  which  was  fulfilled.  (Matt,  xxviii.  16.) 

3.  He  likewise  foretold  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  apostles,  in  miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  and  specifies  the  place 
where  the  Holy  Spirit  should  descend. 

Behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you ;  bid  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.)  And  he  par- 
ticularly declares  what  the  effects  of  such  descent  should  be :  —  And  these  signs 
shall  follow  them  that  believe;  in  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils,  and  they  shall  speak 
leith  new  tongues;  they  shall  take  up  serpents,  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it 
shall  not  hurt  them ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover.  (Murk 
xvi.  17,  18.)  AH  which  was  punctually  fulfilled  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  following  part  of  that  history. 

4.  The  next  instance  of  Christ's  prophetic  spirit  is,  his  fore- 
telling THE  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  its  celebrated 
temple,  with  all  its  preceding  signs,  and  concomitant  and  subsequent 
circumstances.  He  not  only  predicted  the  period  when  this  awful 
event  should  take  place,  but  described  the  very  ensigns  of  those  arms 
which  were  to  effect  the  direful  catastrophe ;  and  also  foretold  the 
various  calamities  that  should  befall  tlie  Jewish  nation,  and  tlie  total 
ruin  in  which  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy  should  be  involved  : 
and  the  very  generation  that  heard  the  prediction  lived  to  be  the 
miserable  witnesses  of  its  fulfilment.^  Of  the  prophecies,  indeed, 
that  respect  the  Jews  (and  which  are  common  to  the  New  as  well  as  to 
the  Old  Testament),  some  have  long  since  been  accomplished;  others 
are  every  day  receiving  their  accomplishment  before  our  eyes,  and  all 
of  them  abundantly  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  prophecy. 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  unparalleled  circumstances  of 
horror,  is  not  more  clearly  recorded  by  Josephus^,  than  it  is  foretold 

'  On  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ,  see  the  Appendix  to  this  volinnc,  Xo.  VI.  infra 
*  See  the  particulars  of  this  prophecy,  with  the  historical  evidence  of  its  fulfilment,  infr^. 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL,  Chapter  II. 

»  The  sixth  and  seventh  books  of  Joscphus's  History  of  the  Jewish  "War  with  the  Romans 
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by  Daniel,  and  by  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  did  tlie  latter  prophesy  only, 
in  the  most  definite  language,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xvi. 
28.),  and  particularly  that  not  one  stone  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii.  2.) 
should  be  left  upon  another ;  he  also  expressly  foretold  that  Jerusalem, 
thus  destroyed,  should  be  ti-odden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
time  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled;  ^yhile  the  Jews  were  to  be 
carried  away  captive  into  all  lands :  and,  according  to  the  denuncia- 
tion of  their  great  lawgiver  (Deut.  xxviii.  37.),  Avere  to  become  an 
astonishment  and  a  by-word. 

Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  the  temple  was  lerelled  to  the 
ground.  Whatever  the  distinguished  affection  of  the  Jews  fur  their  religion  and 
country  could  suggest,  and  whatever  infidelity  and  hatred  of  Christianity  could 
help  forward  in  their  favour,  was  tried  in  vain,  with  the  malignant  view  of  confront- 
ing and  defeating  these  prophecies.  The  apostate  Julian,  —  an  emperor  qualified 
for  the  attempt  by  his  riches,  j^ower,  and  persevering  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christ, 
—  collected  the  Jews  from  all  countries,  and  led  them  on,  under  his  favourite 
Alypius,  to  rebuild  their  temple.  Evei'y  human  power  co-operated  with  them,  and 
every  difficulty  appeared  to  have  vanished  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  work  was 
broken  up  with  terror  and  precipitation  ;  and  an  enterprise,  of  which  the  execution 
was  so  zealously  desired  and  so  powerfully  supported,  was  at  once  deserted.  As 
the  influence  of  human  means  was  entirely  engaged  in  its  favour,  the  miscarriage  of 
it  must  be  ascribed  to  supernatural  interposition.  What  this  was,  we  are  informed 
by  contemporary  and  other  writers,  and  particularly  by  Ammianus  jVIarcellinus  ; 
whose  testimony  as  a  pagan,  a  philosopher,  and  a  bosom  friend  of  the  apostate 
prince,  infidelity  would  fully  and  readily  admit,  were  it  not  beforehand  apprised  of 
its  contents.  He  declares,  that  "  horrible  balls  of  fire,  breaking  out  near  the  found- 
ation, with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time 
inaccessible  to  the  scorched  and  blasted  workmen  ;  and,  that  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  bent,  as  it  were,  to  repel  their  attempts,  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned." '  So  satisfactory  and  decisive  is  this  evidence  of  the  im- 
partial heathen  writer,  that  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  althousrh  he  attempts,  with  stubborn  scepticism,  to  invalidate  some  of  its 
proofs,  and  insinuates  a  want  of  impartial  authorities,  is  compelled  not  only  to  ac- 
knowledge the  general  fact,  but  many  of  the  particular  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  accompanied  and  distinguished. - 

How  literally  the  latter  part  of  the  above-noticeil  prediction,  relative  to  the  dis- 
persion and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  has  been  fulfilled,  from  the  days  of  Titus  and 
Hadrian  to  i\iQ  present  time,  every  historian  informs  us  :  that  it  is  so  now,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  and  personal  knowledge.  The  nations  that  once 
shook  the  world  with  their  arms  have,  in  their  turns,  disappeared,  and  mingled 
again  with  the  common  mass  of  mankind  :  but  the  Jews,  though  exiles  in  eveiy 
country  under  heaven,  and  in  every  country  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised,  have 
yet,  by  a  peculiar  fate,  of  which  the  world  affords  no  second  instance,  survived  for 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  the  loss  of  tlieir  country  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
government,  have  preserved  their  name  and  language,  their  customs  and  religion, 
in  every  climate  of  the  globe  ;  and,  tliougii  themselves  not  a  people,  have  yet  sub- 
sisted a  separate  and  distinct  race  in  the  midst  of  every  other  nation.  Having 
totally  lost  the  sceptre,  and  having  no  lawfriver  independently  of  a  foreign  tribunal, 
thev  affoni  a  standing  proof  that  the  Shiloh  is  cOiME,  to  ivhoin  the  gathering  o/ the 
people  should  be ;  and  thus  exhibit  a  wonderful  example  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
pro|»hetic  Scriptures,  and  in  consequence  a  continual  and  increasing  evidence  of  the 
divine  authority  of  ours. 

contain  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which  were  predicted  by  Jesus  Christ  in  a  few 
words. 

'  Ammian.  Marccll.  Hist.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  i.  torn.  i.  p.  332.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.  Bp.  Warburton  has  fully  examined,  and  vindicated, 
the  liistory  of  the  event  above  notice<l,  in  his  treatise,  entitled  "Julian  ;  or,  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Earthquake  and  fiery  Eruption,  which  defeated  that  EmjKTor's  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,"  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  8vo.  edition  of  liis  works. 
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5.  Further,  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  should  have  a  Church 
AND  People,  not  only  by  express  pi'ophecies,  but  also  by  monuments 
or  ordinances  of  perpetual  observance,  instituted  by  him  for  his 
church,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen\  subsist  to  the  present 
day.  He  commanded  his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations;  and 
accordingly  they  icent  forth,  after  his  ascension,  and  ■preached  the 
Gospel  every  ichere,  with  great  success,  the  Lord  toorkiny  with  them, 
and  confirminy  the  words  with  siyns  or  mwncXe^  followiny. 

Both  sacred  and  profane  historians  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  after  the  death  of  its  Author.  In  a  few  days  after  the  ascension,  there 
were  at  Jerusalem  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  (Acts  i.  15.)  :  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  which  was  ten  days  afterwards,  there  were  added  to  them  about 
THREE  THOUSAND  SOULS  (ii.  41.)  ;  and  soon  after  the  number  of  the  men  was  about 
five  thousand  (iv.  4.)  :  after  this  we  are  told  that  midtitudes  of  believers,  both  men  and 
women,  were  added  to  the  Lord ;  that  the  number  of  the  disciples  were  multiplied  in 
Jerusalem  greatly,  and  that  a  great  company  of  priests  tcere  obedient  to  the  faith,  (v. 
and  vi.)  This  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews  was  accomplished 
within  the  short  space  of  two  years  after  the  ascension.  In  the  course  of  the  seven 
following  years,  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles  in  Ciesarea ;  and,  a  year 
after  this,  a  great  number  of  them  was  converted  at  Antioch.  The  words  of  the 
historian  are  : —  A  gbeat  number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord ;  —  much  people 
was  added  to  the  Lord;  —  and,  the  apostles  Barnabas  and  Saul  taught  much  people. 
(xi.  21.  24.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Herod  (which  happened  next  year),  the  word  of 
God  GREW  and  multiplied  (xii.  24.)  ;  and,  in  the  three  following  years,  when  Paul 
preached  at  Iconium,  a  great  multitude  hotli  of  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  believed 
(xiv.  1.)  ;  and  he  afterwards  taught  ma'sy  at  Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia.  (21.)  In 
three  years  after  this,  or  in  sixteen  years  after  the  ascension,  Paul  found  the  Gentile 
converts  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  established  in  the  faith,  and  increasing  in 
NUMBER  daily,  (xvi.  5.)  In  Thessalonica,  some  of  the  Jews  believed,  and  of  the 
devout  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women  not  a  few.  (xvii.  4.) 
At  Berea  many  of  the  Jews  believed;  also  of  honourable  women  which  were  Greeks, 
and  of  men  not  a  few  (12.)  :  at  Corinth,  many  hearing,  believed  and  were  baptized 
(xviii.  8.);  and  the  remark  of  the  historian  Luke  —  so  mightily  greto  the  word  of 
God  and  prevailed  (xix.  20.)  —  proves  the  success  of  Paul's  preaching  at  Ephesus  ; 
as  also  does  the  complaint  of  Demetrius,  that  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paid  hath  per- 
suaded and  turned  away  much  people.  (26.)  At  Athens  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed,  (xvii.  34.) 

What  the  evangelical  historian  here  relates  is  further  con6rmed  by  history  to  be 
plain  and  undoubted  matter  of  fact :  for  the  apostle  Paul  wrote  epistles  to  all  the 
.<taints  at  Rome,  to  the  churches  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  at  Ephesus,  Colossa:,  and 
Thessalonica,  and  to  all  the  saints  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  which  he 
neither  would  nor  could  have  done,  if  there  had  not  been  a  considerable  number  of 
Christians  in  all  these  places.  Further,  he  stationed  Timothy  at  Ephesus,  and  gave 
him  directions  for  the  government  of  tiie  church  there  ;  and  he  left  Titus  in  Crete, 
with  a  commission  to  set  in  order  the  things  that  tvere  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city.  (Tit.  i.  5.)  Peter  directs  his  epistle  to  the  elect,  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappudocia,  Asia,  and Bithynia.  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.)  In  Paul's  Epistle 
to  tiie  Colossians  (i.  6.  23.)  he  represents  the  Gospel  as  then  already  preached  in  all 
the  world,  and  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  about  the  year  62  of  the  vulgar  sera.  'We 
also  learn  from  ecclesiastical  history  that,  soon  after  the  first  preaching  of  tlie 
Gospel,  churches  were  establishe<l,  and  bishops  settled,  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world ;  the  names  of  many  of  whom  are  recorded.  There  were  also  Chris- 
tian writers-,  many  of  whose  works  are  still  extant,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  at 

'   See  pp.  137 — \39.  suprH. 

*  "  It  may  help  to  convey  to  us  some  notion  of  the  extent  and  j^rogrcss  of  Christian ify,  or 
rather  of  the  character  and  quality  of  many  early  Christians,  of  tlicir  learning  and  their 
labours,  to  notice  the  number  (>f  Christian  writers  who  flourished  in  these  ajjcs.  Saint 
Jerome's  catalogue  contains  sixty-xix  writers  within  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  first 
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AntiDch,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  Edessa,  Athens,  Corinth,  Alexandria,  Carthage,  Rome, 
and  in  Gaul ;  and  who  have  already  furnished  us  with  striking  testimonies  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

In  considering  the  testimonies  above  cited  fioni  the  historian  Luke,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  his  account  is  a  very  incomplete  narrative  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity ;  a  very  small  part  of  it  only  being  appropriated  to  the  history  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  more  particularly  of  Peter,  and  the  remainder  (forming  about  two 
thirds  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  being  occupied  with  the  relation  of  Paul's  con- 
version and  apostolic  labours  :  —  not  to  mention  that,  in  this  history,  large  portions 
of  time  are  passed  over  with  a  very  slight  notice.  If,  therefore,  what  we  read  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  be  true,  much  more  than  is  contained  in  that  history  must 
be  true  also.  We  are,  moreover,  indebted  for  the  information,  which  it  presents  to 
us  respecting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  more  to  incident  or  occasion  than  to  any 
<lesii.rn  in  the  historian  to  magnify  the  number  or  rank  of  the  converts.  Thus, 
Luke  is  totally  sik^nt  concerning  some  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
converts  to  the  Christian  name  and  faith,  at  Philippi,  Galatia,  and  other  places  and 
countries ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  should  have  known  any  thing  of  tlie  number  in 
manv  places,  had  not  incidents  occurred,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  historian 
to  mention  them.^ 

Beside  the  intimations  contained  in  the  New  Testament  respecting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  its  wonderful  and  speedy  propagation 
throughout  the  world  is  attested  by  the  joint  consent  of  contemporary 
pagan  and  of  Christian  writers. 

Thus,  the  historian  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  persecutions  by  Nero,  a.  d.  65,  says, 
that  this  pestilent  superstition  (so  he  terms  the  Christian  religion)  spread  itself  not 
o^'ly  through  Judsea,  but  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  and  tliat  a  vast  multitude  ot 
Christians  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.     Here  then  is  a  most  in- 

six  years  of  the  foui'th  ;  and  fifty-four  between  that  time  and  his  own,  viz.  a.  d.  392. 
Jerome  introduces  his  catalogue  with  the  following  just  remonstrance  :  —  'Let  those,  who 
say  the  church  lias  had  no  philosophers,  nor  eloquent  and  learned  men,  observe  who  and 
what  they  were  who  founded,  established,  and  adorned  it :  let  them  cease  to  accuse  our 
faith  of  rusticity,  and  confess  their  mistake.'  (Jer.  Prol.  in  Lib.  dc  Sacr.  Eccl. )  Of  these 
writers  several,  as  Justin,  Irenscus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertuliian,  Origen,  Bardesancs, 
IIi])politus,  Eusobius,  were  voluminous  writers.  Christian  writers  abounded  particularly 
about  the  year  178.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  founded  a  library  in  that  city,  a.  d. 
212.  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Origen,  founded  a  library  at  Cfesarca,  a.  d.  294.  Public 
defences  were  also  set  forth,  by  various  advocates  of  the  religion,  in  the  course  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  Within  one  hundred  years  after  Christ's  ascension,  Quadratus  and 
Aristidcs,  whose  works,  except  some  few  fragments  of  the  first,  are  lost  ;  and  about  twenty 
years  afterwards,  Justin  Martyr,  whose  works  remain,  presented  apologies  for  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  Roman  emperors  ;  Quadratus  and  Aristides  to  Adrian,  Justin  to  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  a  second  to  Marcus  Antoninus.  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  and  Apollinaris, 
bishop  of  Hicrapolis,  and  Miltiades,  men  of  great  reputation,  did  the  same  to  M;u-cus 
Antoiniuis,  twenty  years  afterwards  (Euseb.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  26.  See  also  Lardner,  vol.  ii. 
p.  666.);  and  ten  years  after  this,  Apollonius,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  the  emperor 
Co^iiinodus,  composed  an  apology  for  his  faith,  which  he  read  in  the  senate,  and  which  was 
afterwards  published.  (Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  687.)  Fourteen  years  after  the  apology  of 
Apollonius,  Tertuliian  addressed  the  work,  which  now  remains  under  that  name,  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  in  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Minucius  Felix 
composed  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  still  extant  ;  and  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  century,  copious  defences  of  Christianity  were  published  by  Arnobius 
and  Lact.antius."     Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231.  233. 

'  The  incidents  above  alluded  to  are,  "the  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  converts  ;  the 
rest  from  persecution  ;  Herod's  death  ;  the  sending  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  and  Barnabas 
calling  Paul  to  his  assistance  ;  Paul  coming  to  a  jdacc,  and  finding  there  disciples  ;  the 
clamour  of  the  Jews  ;  the  complaint  of  artificers  interested  in  the  support  of  the  popular 
reli;iiou  ;  the  reason  assigned  to  induce  Paul  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Christians  of 
Jerusalem.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  occasions,  it  is  probable  that  no  notice  whatever 
would  have  been  taken  of  the  number  of  converts,  in  several  of  the  passages  in  which  that 
notice  now  appears.  All  this  tends  to  remove  the  suspicion  of  a  design  to  exaggerate  or 
leceive."     Paley's  Pividences,  vol.  ii.  p.  214, 
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contestable  proof  of  the  wonderful  propagation  of  Cliristianity.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  scarcely  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  first  puliiication  of  tho  Gospel  at 
Jerusalem,  tliere  was  not  only  a  vast  multitude  at  Rome,  wlio  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  but  also  a  large  number  of  Christians,  who  were  arraigned  and 
condemned  to  death  for  the  profession  of  their  faith.  But  most  strong  is  the 
testimony  of  the  younger  Pliny  in  his  epistle  to  tiie  emperor  Trajan,  a.d.  107, 
fi-oni  which  we  learn  that,  during  his  proconsulate  in  Puntus  and  Bithynia,  the 
Christians  abounded  in  those  provinces;  that  informations  had  been  lodged  against 
many  on  this  account ;  and  that  he  had  made  diligent  inquiry,  even  by  torture, 
into  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  them,  but  could  not  discover  any  crime  of 
which  they  were  guilty,  besides  (what  he  terms)  an  evil  and  excessive  super  still  <n. 
lie  adds,  that  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  consult  the  emperor, 
^'' especially  on  account  of  the  great  number  0/ persons,  who  are  in  danger  vf 
suffering :  for  many,  of  all  ages  and  of  every  rank,  of  both  sexes,  are  accused  and  will 
be  accused;  nor  has  the  contagion  of  this  superstition  seized  cities  only,  but  the  lesser 
toivns  also,  and  the  open  country ^  And  he  further  intimates  that  the  temples  had  been 
almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities  discontinued,  and  that  the  victims  had  met  with 
but  few  purchasers.'^  Thus  mightdy  grew  the  word  of  God  and  prevailed  in  a  pro- 
vince far  distant  from  Judaea,  within  seventy  years  after  its  first  promulgation. 

The  Christian  Fathers  attest  the  same  rapid  and  extensive  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel. 

Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  testifies  that  this  apostle 
preached  '■'■both  in  the  east  and  west,  taught  /Ae  whole  world  righteousness,  and 
travelled  to  the  xitmost  parts  of  the  west."  *  Justin  Martvr,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century,  (a.d.  140,  about  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  Plinv's  letter),  says, 
that  in  his  time  "  there  ivas  no  part  nf  mankind,  whether  Barbarians  or  Greeks, 
among  ichom  prayers  and  thank.sgivings  a?-e  not  offered  up  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  ^  Iren^us,  who  later  in  the  same 
century  (a.d.  170)  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  assures  us  that  the  Gospel  was 
preached  throughout  the  whole  -world,  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the 
apostles  and  their  disciples  "* ;  and  that,  in  his  time,  there  were  churches  founded  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  in  the  East,  Egypt,  and  Libya."  *  After  fifty  years 
(a.d.  lyO)  Tertullian,  another  Christian  father,  appeals  to  tlie  Koman  governors, 
saying,  —  "  We  were  but  of  yesterday,  and  we  liave  filled  3'our  cities,  islands, 
towns,  and  burghs ;  the  camp,  the  senate,  and  the  forum  ; — every  sex,  age,  rank,  and 
condition  are  converts  to  Christianity."  ^  Thirty  years  farther  down,  Origen  (a.  d. 
220)  represents  Christianity  as  now  triumphant.  "  By  t!ie  good  providence  of 
God,"  says  he,  "  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  increased,  continually, 
that  it  is  now  preached  freely,  and  without  molestation,  although  there  were  a 
thousand  obstacles  to  the  spreading  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  the  world."'  About 
eighty  years  after  this,  a.d.  306,  Christianity,  under  Constantine,  became  the 
established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.* 

The  Character  of  the  A(/e  in  whicli  the  Christian  faith  was  first 
propagated  also  demands  a  distinct  consideration. 

It  was  not  a  barbarous  and  uncivilised  period,  but  was  remarkable  for  those  im- 
provements by  which  the  human  faculties  were  strengthened.  In  most  countries 
knowledge  was  diffused  further  and  more  universally  than  it  had  been  at  any  former 
time  ;  there  never  was  a  more  learned,  more  philosophical,  or  more  discerninor  age, 
than  that  in  which  the  Christian  religion  was  proposed  to  mankind  ;  and  when,  from 
the  profound  peace  which  the  world  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  government,   an 

'  Seethe  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny  at  length,  pp.  175 — 180.  .luprii. 

^  Clement,  E|)ist.  i.  ad  Corinth.  §  5.  '  Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryplionc,  p.  345. 

*  IrentEus,  adv,  Hacres,  lib.  i  c.  2.  *  Il)id.  c.  4. 

8  Apol.  c.  37.  '  In  Cels.  lib.  i. 

'  For  a  full  view  of  the  universal  and  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity,  with  the  various 
testimonies  of  Christian,  and  especially  of  Pagan  authors,  see  M.  Vernet's  elaborate  Traite 
do  la  Verite  dc  la  Keligion  Chretienne,  tomes  viii.  ix.  x.  See  also  Dr.  Benson's  History 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
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easy  communication  subsisted  between  all  countries,  so  that  wise  men  could  not 
only  ju<lge  of  such  extraordinary  events  as  had  happened,  but  could  also  freely 
impart  to  one  another  their  sentiments  concernin<r  them.  Now,  in  such  an  enlight- 
ened age  as  this  was,  if  the  /acts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  had  been 
false,  tiiey  would  instantly  have  been  discerned  to  be  so  ;  and  the  confutation  of 
them  would  have  quickly  passed  from  one  country  to  another,  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  the  persons  who  had  endeavoured  to  propagate  the  belief  of  them.  The 
gimerality  of  the  first  converts,  it  is  true,  were  men  in  the  middle  and  lower  stations 
of  life;  but  even  these,  in  an  age  of  such  knowledge  and  intercourse,  were  suffi- 
ciently secured  against  false  pretensions  of  any  kind.  Indeed,  supposing  even  that 
their  minds  were  but  imperfectly  imbued  with  knowledge,  their  attachment  to  their 
first  religious  notions  would  be  strong  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance,  and  no  ar- 
gument would  be  sufficient  to  induce  persoas  of  this  character  and  rank  to  change 
their  principles  but  evident  miracles.  Wherefore,  this  class  of  persons  being  con- 
verted in  such  numbers,  and  so  early,  is  an  absolute  demonstration  that  many  and 
great  miracles  were  every  where  wrought  by  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  But 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  ranks 
of  life ;  even  in  the  eiirliest  age,  we  find  among  them  men  of  character,  rank,  learning, 
and  judgment,  whose  offices  and  stations  rendered  them  conspicuous  ;  courtiers,  states- 
men, chief  priests  and  rulers,  governors  of  cities,  proconsuls,  consuls,  and  heathen 
philosophers^;  many  of  whom  wrote  learned  and  able  apologies  for  the  Christian 
faith,  which  are  still  extant.  In  process  of  time,  it  was  not  a  single  distinguished 
person,  in  this  city,  or  in  that  nation,  who  obeyed  the  Gospel ;  but  vast  multitudes 
of  the  noble,  the  learned,  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  as  well  as  others,  in  every 
country  (though  they  could  have  no  temptation  or  inducement  whatever  to  forsake 
the  religions  in  which  they  had  been  educated),  voluntarily  embraced  Christianity, 
and  worshipped  Jesus  Christ  as  God,  constrained  by  the  irresistible  force  of  truth 
in  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel. 

A  circumstance  that  adds  weight  to  the  preceding  facts,  and  which 
therefore  deserves  particular  attention,  is,  that  the  Profession  of  Chris- 
tianity was  folloived  by  no  loorldly  advantage  that  coukl  induce  men  to 
renounce  their  native  religions  and  embrace  a  form  of  worship  so  dif- 
ferent from  every  thing  that  was  then  practised. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  renounced  heathenism  not  only  denied  themselves 
many  gratifications  in  which  their  respective  religions  had  formerly  indulged  them, 
but  also  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  a  rigid  and  severe  course  of  life,  widely 
diffiirent  from  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  the 
favour  of  their  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  exposed  themselves  to  the  loss  of 
honour,  fame,  and  fortune,  yea,  even  to  the  most  excruciating  and  terrible  suffer- 
ings. By  the  magistrates  they  were  subjected  to  heavy  fines,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  they  were  made  to  sufTer  a  variety  of  ignominious  punishments, 
which,  to  generous  minds,  are  more  grievous  than  death  itself.  They  were  impri- 
soned and  proscribed;  they  were  banished;  they  were  condemned  to  work  in 
the  mines ;  they  were  thi'own  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  made  to  fight 
with  them  in  the  theatres  for  the  diversion  of  the  people ;  they  were  put  to 
the  torture  ;  they  were  placed  in  red-hot  iron  chairs  ;  they  were  crucified,  impaled, 
burnt  alive  ;  —  in  short,  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  torments  which  cruelty  and 
barbarity,  refined  and  infhimed  by  revenge,  could  invent ;  —  torments,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  excites  horror  in  the  human  mind.*  Now,  as  all  these  things  are 
most  repugnant  to  human  nature,  it  follows  that  whatever  was  the  cause  of  them 
would  be  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  difficulty.     Nothing,  therefore, 

'  Arnobius,  who  flourished  in  tlie  former  part  of  the  third  century,  urging  the  trium- 
phant efficacy  of  the  Christian  faith,  says,  "  Who  would  not  believe  it,  when  he  sees  in  how 
short  a  time  it  has  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the  world;  when  men  of  so  great  under- 
standing, orators,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  latvyers,  physicians,  and  philosophers,  ha\o 
renounced  their  former  sentiments,  and  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel?" 
Adv.  Gtntcs,  lil).  ii.  p.  21. 

^  See  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  first  propagation  of  Christianity, 
in  the  Appendix,  No.  V.  in/rd. 
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but  evidence  —  the  most  convincing  and  resistless  —  could  make  men,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  receive  a  religion 
founded  thereon,  which  plunged  them  into  such  certain  and  terrible  misfortunes. 
The  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed  of  the  church :  their  constancy  under 
the  tortures  to  which  they  were  exposed  excited  the  attention  of  many  distin- 
guished philosophers',  and  made  them  inquisitive  into  the  nature  of  that  religion 
which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strengtli,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death, 
nay,  even  raise  an  earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.  This, 
they  found,  had  not  been  effected  by  all  the  doctrines  of  those  philosophers,  whose 
writings  they  had  carefully  studied,  and  who  had  been  labouring  at  this  great  point. 
Tiie  sight  of  these  dying  and  tormented  martyrs  engaged  them  to  search  into  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  him  for  whom  they  had  suffered.  The  more  they  investi- 
gated, tlie  more  they  were  convinced  ;  until  their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that 
they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths,  and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  readiness  so  to  do,  rather  than  depart  from  the  faith  and  hope  of 
the  Gospel.  To  adopt  the  declaration  of  one  whose  hatred  of  Christianity  will  acquit 
him  of  intentional  exaggeration  on  this  {)oint : — "  While  that  great  body"  (tiie  Roman 
empire)  "  was  invaded  by  open  violence  or  undermined  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and 
humble  religion  gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men  ;  grew  up  in  silence 
and  obscuinty ;  derived  new  vigour  from  opposition ;  and  fin;dly  erected  the 
triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  ruins  of  tiie  capitol.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  ClirLstianity  confined  to  the  period  or  to  the  limits  of  the  Romiin  empire.  After 
a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries,  that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has  been 
widely  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  and  by  means  of 
their  colonies  has  been  firmly  established  from  Canada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  unknown 
to  the  ancients."^ 

The  success  of  the  Gospel,  independently  of  its  being  a  literal  and 
most  signal  fulfilment  of  pi-ophecy,  affords  a  most  striking  proof  of  its 
truth  and  divine  origin,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  and  meanness 
of  the  instruments  that  were  employed  in  this  great  work.  "Destitute 
of  all  human  advantages,  protected  by  no  authority,  assisted  by  no  art, 
not  recommended  by  the  reputation  of  its  author,  not  enforced  by 
eloquence  in  its  advocates,  the  loord  of  God  grew  mightihj  and  pre- 
vailed. Twelve  men,  poor  and  artless,  and  illiterate,  we  behold  tri- 
umphing over  the  fiercest  and  most  deteriuined  opposition,  —  over  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  subtleties  of  the  philosopher, — over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Gentile,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  Jew."  They 
offered  violence  to  no  man ;  they  did  not  go  about  to  compel  any,  by 
force,  to  entertain  the  doctrine  which  they  preached,  and  to  enlist 
under  their  banner  ;  they  were  not  attended  with  legions  of  armed 
men,  to  dispose  men  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrine,  by  plunder,  by 
violence,  by  tortures ;  neither  did  they  go  about  to  tempt  and  allure 
men  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting  by  the  promises  of  temporal 
rewards,  and  by  the  hopes  of  riches  and  honours ;  nor  did  they  use 
any  artificial  insinuations  of  wit  and  eloquence  to  gain  upon  the  minds 
of  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  utterly  disclaimed,  both  in  word  and 
deed,  all  violent  and  harsh  measures  of  proceeding,  all  force  and  com- 
pulsion upon  the  human  conscience,  and  all  conversions  made  by  the 
terror  of  punishment  or  the  sword.   The  wea})ons  of  their  warfare  were 

'  Justin  Martyr,  Quadi-atus,  Aristides,  Athenagoras,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Arnobiiuf, 
and  others. 

2  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 
VOL.  I.  X 
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tlie  purity,  spirituality,  and  reasonableness  of  tlie  doctrines  which  they 
delivered,  the  authority  of  the  high  name  by  whose  commission  they 
preached,  and  the  miraculous  works  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form ;  nor  did  they  use  any  other  arms  to  conquer  the  A'irulence  of 
their  enemies,  and  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  faith,  except  patience, 
meekness,  humility,  submission  to  the  civil  power  in  all  things  lawful, 
and  universal  good  will  to  mankind.  The  followers  of  Jesus  were 
numerous  enough,  long  before  the  empire  became  Christian,  to  have 
attempted  the  way  of  force,  had  it  been  permitted  to  them  ;  and  the 
insults,  the  oppressions,  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered,  from 
their  pagan  enemies,  were  enough  to  have  provoked  the  most  passive 
tempers  to  some  acts  of  hostility  and  resistance.  But  every  one 
knows  that  they  had  recourse  to  no  arms  besides  those  of  the  Spirit ; 
they  took  no  advantage  of  distracted  times,  to  raise  commotions  in 
behalf  of  the  neic  religion,  or  to  suppress  the  old  one :  yet  with  meek- 
ness, and  patience,  and  suffering ;  by  piety,  by  reason,  by  the  secret 
influence  of  the  divine  blessing  on  these  feeble  efforts,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  insensibly  gained  ground,  spread  itself  far  and  wide  ;  and  in 
the  end  became  victorious  over  all  the  rage,  and  power,  and  sophistry 
of  an  unbelieving  world.  It  succeeded  in  a  peculiar  degree,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  :  it  derived  that  success  from  truth ;  and  obtained  it 
under  circumstances  where  falsehood  must  have  been  detected  and 
crushed :  and  the  Christian  religion  has  remained  to  this  day,  in  full 
vigour,  notwithstanding  its  adversaries  have  every  where  strenuously 
attacked  it  both  with  arguments  and  with  arms.  But  vain  have  been 
the  efforts  of  its  antagonists :  all  that  they  have  written  and  said  has 
only  contributed  to  elucidate  and  confirm  those  parts  of  Scripture, 
which  had  not  before  been  fully  examined.  Driven  from  the  field  by 
the  overpowex'ing  weight  and  evidence  of  facts,  the  insidious  ingenuity 
of  the  infidel  and  sceptic  has  been  employed  in  the  futile  and  prepos- 
terous endeavours  of  accounting  for  the  mii'aculous  success  of  Chris- 
tianity from  causes  merely  human. 

Accordingly,  the  eminent  historian.  Gibbon  (the  elegance  of  whose 
style  has  conferred  an  alarming  popularity  on  the  licentiousness  of  his 
opinions)  —  though  he  affects  to  admit  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel  was  owing  to  the  convincing  evidence  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  Author,  —  has  assigned  the  reception  of 
Christianity  to  Jive  causes  ;  each  of  which  he  has  represented  as  in 
reality  unconnected  with  any  divine  interposition.  And  as  liis  account 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  industriously  circulated  by  the 
enemies  of  divine  revelation,  a  few  remarks  on  this  historian's  five 
causes  may  properly  claim  a  place  here.  The  causes  in  question  are 
as  follow  :  —  "I.  The  Inflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, derived  from  the  Jews,  but  purified  from  the  unsocial  sjjirit 
which  had  deterred  the  Gentiles  from  embracing  the  law.  II.  The 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  improved  by  every  additional  circumstance 
which  could  give  weight  and  efficacy  to  that  important  truth.  III. 
The  Miraculous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church.  IV.  The 
Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of  the  first  Christians.  V.  The  Union  and 
Discipline  of  the  Christian  Rejiublic,  which  gradually  formed  an  indc- 
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pendent  and  increasing  state  in  the  heart  of  the  Eoman  empire.'"' 
Such  are  the  historian's  five  causes  ;  which,  unhappily  for  liis  sagacity, 
are  totally  inadequate  to  the  effects  he  supposes  them  to  have  pro- 
duced :  for  they  could  not  operate  till  Christianity  had  obtained  a 
considerable  establishment  in  the  world  ;  and  the  fact  is  (as  we  have 
already  shown  from  the  testimonies  of  heathen  as  well  as  of  Christian 
writers^),  that  the  first  and  greatest  miracle,  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  had  been  wrought  BEFORE  the  causes  assigned  by  him  coidd 
begin  to  operate.  "  Were  it,  indeed,  even  to  be  conceded,  —  as  in  reason 
it  never  will  be,  —  that  the  causes  assigned  by  Mr.  Gibbon  for  the 
rapid  extension  of  Christianity  were  adequate  ax^^ivne,  one  difficulty, 
great  as  it  is,  would  only  be  removed  for  the  substitution  of  a  greater. 
For,  what  human  ingenuity,  though^gifted  with  the  utmost  reach  of 
discrimination,  can  ever  attempt  the  solution  of  the  question,  —  how 
were  all  these  occult  causes  (for  hidden  they  must  have  been),  which 
the  genius  of  Gibbon  first  discovered,  foreseen,  their  combination 
known;  and  all  their  wonderful  effects  distinctly  described  for  many 
centuries  prior  to  their  existence,  —  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  their  alleged  operation  ?  "  ^ 

Let  us,  however,  briefly  examine  these  secondary  causes,  and  see  if 
they  really  are  adequate  to  the  effects  asci'ibed  to  them. 

1.   The  first  is  "  the  hiflexible  and  Intolerant  Zeal  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians." 

But  how  an  inflexible  and  intolerant  zeal,  such  as  condemned  even  those  prac- 
tices which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  historian,  "  might  perhaps  have  been  tolerated  as 
mere  civil  institutions,"  could  invite  pagans,  amidst  all  their  prejudices,  to  embrace 
Christianity,  does  not  seem  altogether  easy  to  explain.  It  might,  indeed,  produce 
the  only  effect  which  the  historian  in  the  recapitulation  of  his  argument  might  assign 
to  it,  viz.  it  might  supply  Christians  with  that  "invincible  valour  "  which  should 
keep  them  firm  to  their  principles,  but  it  could  hardly  be  of  service  in  converting 
pagans.  Is  not,  then,  this  secondary  cause  inadequate  to  its  declared  effect  ?  But 
we  deny  the  fact  that  any  kind  or  any  degree  of  intolerance  existed  among  the 
primitive  Christians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  experienced  every  possible  kind  of 
suffering  and  torture  from  the  intolerance  of  their  heathen  persecutors.  And,  as 
to  their  zeal,  we  maintain  that  it  did  not  bear  the  slightest  similitude  to  the  fierce- 
ness and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  it  is  insinuated  that  they  derived  it.  "It 
was  derived  from  very  different  causes,  and  aimed  at  far  nobler  ends.  It  was  not 
the  narrow  and  temporal  interests  of  one  nation,  but  the  general  reformation  and 
the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  ichule  ivorld,  which  the  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
anxious  to  promote.  That  firmness  which  may  be  construed  into  intolerance,  and 
that  activity  which  we  are  content  to  call  by  the  name  of  zeal,  had,  in  the  usual 
course  of  human  affairs,  a  tendency  to  retard  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian,  instead  of  falling  into  the  fashionable  and 
popular  intercommunity  of  worship,  disdained  —  amid  the  terrors  of  impending 
death  —  to  throw  incense  on  the  altar  of  Jupiter  ;  he  boldly  pronounced  the  whole 
system  of  pagan  mythology  imposture,  and  charged  the  whole  ritual  of  its  external 
devotions  with  grovelling  superstition  and  profane  idolatry." 

2.  To  the  next  secondai-y  cause  alleged  we  may  certainly  attribute 
more  force  ;  and  the  friends  of  Christianity  will  very  readily  acknow- 
ledge "  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life  "  (delivered  as  it  was  with  the 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 
"^  Sec  pp.  301—303.  supra. 
*  Keith's  Evidence  from  rropliecy,  p.  51.  note. 
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demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power)  to  have  had  its  share  in 
spreading  the  belief  of  it. 

But  the  success,  perhaps,  was  owing  rather  to  this  demonstration  of  spirit  and  of 
power  than  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which  was  by  no  means  suited  either  to  tlie  expect- 
ations or  wishes  of  the  pagan  world  in  general ;  for  it  was  offensive  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, by  the  punishments  it  denounced  against  the  voluptuous  and  the  wicked ;  and 
it  was  not  attractive  to  the  vulgar  by  the  very  rewards  which  it  proposed.  The 
pride  of  the  philosopher  was  shocked  by  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  the  mode  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  comprehend ;  and  the  imaginations  of  other  men  were 
feebly  impressed  by  the  representations  of  a  future  state,  which  did  not  hold  out 
the  serene  sky  and  the  luxurious  enjoyments  of  an  elysiura.  Men,  indeed,  must 
have  believed  the  Gospel  in  general  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  futurity 
on  its  authority  :  they  must  have  been  Christian  believers  before  they  admitted  that 
doctrine ;  so  that  this  doctrine  could  not  have  been  a  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity. 

3.  **  The  Miraculous  Poivers  ascribed  to  the  primitive  church  "  are 
assigned  as  a  third  cause  by  the  historian,  who  proceeds,  in  a  style  of 
the  most  contemptuous  and  bitter  derision,  to  insinuate  that  these 
powers  were  never  possessed. 

The  considerations  already  offered  on  the  subject  of  miracles',  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred,  prove  that  miraculous  powers  were  not  merely  ascribed,  but 
actually  possessed  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers  of  Christianity;  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  neither  Porphyry,  Celsus,  Julian,  nor  any  other  of  its  most  virulent 
enemies,  denied,  or  attempted  to  deny,  the  existence  and  reality  of  those  miracles ; 
and  Christianity  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  improbable  cause  (magic)  to  which  they 
ascribed  them.  Besides,  the  Christian  miracles  were  liable  to  peculiar  difHculties 
which  obstructed  their  reception  ;  so  that  if  they  had  not  really  and  indisputably  been 
performed,  they  neither  could  nor  would  have  been  credited.  "  The  multitude  of 
popular  gods  admitted  among  the  heathens  did,  by  necessary  consequence,  occasion 
such  a  multitude  oi pretended  miracles  that  they  insensibly  lost  their  force,  and  sunk 
in  tiieir  esteem.  Though  the  philosophers  in  general,  and  men  of  reading  and  con- 
templation, could  not  but  discover  the  grossness  and  absurdity  of  the  civil  religion, 
yet  this  could  have  little  effect  on  the  vidgar  or  themselves :  —  not  on  the  vtdgar, 
because  it  was  the  business  of  the  wisest  and  most  politic  heads  zealously  to  support 
and  encourage  them  in  their  practices  ;  not  on  themselnes,  because,  if  they  despised 
their  gods,  they  must  despise  their  miracles  too."  *  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
miracles  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators  of  Christianity  must  have  created  an  imme- 
diate and  stubborn  prejudice  against  their  cause,  and  nothing  could  have  subdued 
that  prejudice  but  miracles  really  and  visibly  performed.  Mr.  Gibbon's  third  cause, 
therefore,  is  as  inadequate  as  the  two  preceding. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  is  **  the  Pure  and  Austere  Morals  of  the  first 
Christians,''''  which  he  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance  for 
former  sins,  and  to  an  impetuous  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of 
the  society  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

"  But  surely,  in  the  eyes  of  the  haughty  and  jealous  Romans,  sucli  repentance 
and  such  zeal  must  have  equally  excited  opposition  to  Christianity.  The  first  would 
have  provoked  contempt  among  persons  of  their  daring  self-sufficiency  ;  and  the  other 
would  have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  magistrate.  True  it  is,  that  the  Christians 
had  virtues  of  a  nobler  kind.  It  is  also  true  that  those  virtues  did  ultimately 
triumph  over  the  scorn  and  malice  of  their  foes;  and  it  is  true,  that  a  religion, 
producing  such  effects  on  its  followers,  and  deriving  success  from  such  means, 
carries  witii  it  a  presumptive  proof  of  which  imposture  never  could  boast."  Though 
the  historian  ascribes  the  growth  of  Cliristianity  to  the  exemplary  virtues  of  its  first 
converts,  which  encouraged  others  to  join  their  communion,  he  does  not  account  for 

'  See  pp.  168,  169.  174.  2.30.  siiprH. 

*  Weston  on  the  Rfjcction  of  (  luistian  Miracles  by  the  Heathen,  p.  348. 
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the  exemplary  virtues  of  the  first  converts  themselves,  nor  for  the  conversion  of 
abandoned  heathens  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  holiness  of  heart  and  in  life. 
The  virtues  of  the  first  Christians  arose  from  their  faith,  and  not  their  faith  from 
their  virtues.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  truth  could  have  induced  its  first 
converts  to  repent,  and  to  require  their  proselytes  to  repent,  as  a  condition  of 
salvation. 

5.  The  last  secondary  cause,  mentioned  by  this  writer,  is  "the 
Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian  "  church,  or  "  Repuhlic,^^  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  it. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  union  essentially  contributes  to  secure  order  and 
stability,  and  to  enlarge  the  interests  of  every  society ;  but  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  the  Gospel  was  propagated  before  its  professors  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  establish  a  discipline,  or  to  form  themselves  into  societies.  And  when  they  in- 
creased, their  divisions  (for  divisions  early  rent  the  church  of  Christ)  must  have 
checked  its  progress ;  and  their  strict  discipline  was  more  likely  to  deter  men  from 
their  communion  than  to  invite  or  allure  them  to  it.  If  the  Gospel  succeeded,  not 
only  amidst  the  furious  assaults  of  its  enemies,  but  the  no  less  violent  contentions 
of  its  friends,  we  must  look  for  its  success  in  some  other  cause  than  those  which  the 
sceptical  historian  has  assigned,  and  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  so  in- 
dustriously circulated.'  The  universal  prevalence,  therefore,  of  the  despised  doc- 
trine of  a  crucified  lawgiver  against  the  allurements  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  world,  the  writings  of  the  learned,  and  the  sanguinary  persecutions 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  must  ever  be  regarded  by  every  sincere  and  candid 
inquirer  as  an  irrefragable  argument  that  its  original  was  divine,  and  its  protector 
almighty. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  and  variety  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to  object,  that  they  do  not  see  real- 
ised the  prophecies  and  intimations  relative  to  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  —  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Jews  In  the  time  of  Christ,  and  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  —  that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  at  present  receives  the 
Koran ;  —  that  Christianity  is  known  only  to  a  small  portion  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God,  no 
part  of  the  human  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understanding 
would  fall  to  be  convinced  by  it.  These  objections  are  plausible  ;  but, 
like  those  already  noticed  in  the  course  of  this  volume,  they  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  subjected  to  the  test  of  critical  examination. 
That  the  victorious  propagation  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been,  hitherto, 
so  complete,  as  to  answer  the  promise  of  an  absolute  universality,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  but  are  in  no  pain  for  the  event  ^;  as  the  same 
oracles  which  have  thus  far  been  verified  suppose  the  present  condition 
of  things ;  and,  what  is  more,  assure  us  of  a  time  to  come,  when  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in. 

(1.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  were 
contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  argument  against  the 
divine  original  of  Christianity. 

•  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  138 — 144.  Chelsum's  Remarks  on  Mr.  Gibbon's  De- 
cline and  Fall,  pp.8 — 13.  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity  in  a  Scries  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Gibbon,  letters  i. — v.  The  wilful  misrepresentations  and  blunders  of  the  sceptical 
historian  are  likewise  exposed  witii  equal  learning  and  elegance  in  Mr.  Kett's  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1790,  8vo.  1792  (2d  edition)  ;  and  in  the  late  learned  and  Rev.  J.  Milner's 
treatise,  entitled  "  Gibbon's  Account  of  Christianity  considered."  8vo.  1808.  (2d.  edit.) 

^  "The  vision  is  jet  for  an  appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie; 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  sluill  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry."    Habakkuk  ii  3. 
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The  Almighty  never  acts  towards  his  accountable  creatures  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  force  their  judgment,  and  irresistibly  to  influence  their 
moral  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  them  in  all  such  instances 
to  the  application  of  their  rational  poAvers,  and  to  that  freedom  of  Avill, 
•which  are  essential  to  a  right  faith  and  practice.  It  depends  wholly 
on  ourselves,  on  the  affections  of  the  heart,  rather  than  on  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  understanding,  whether  we  Avill  seriously  and  earnestly 
advert  to  the  evidence,  which  is  offered  in  proof  of  religious  truth,  and 
candidly  give  it  a  fair,  honest,  and  impartial  examination.  To  argue, 
therefore,  either  for  the  credibility,  or  falsehood,  of  any  point  of  his- 
tory or  doctrine,  merely  from  the  numbers  who  receive  or  reject  it,  is 
a  very  fallacious  way  of  informing  the  judgment ;  and  he  must  be 
veiy  little  acquainted  with  the  usual  course  of  the  world,  who  has  not 
found  by  his  own  experience,  that,  as  there  are  some  men  capable  of 
believing  the  grossest  absurdities,  so  there  are  others  equally  notorious 
for  questioning,  denying,  and  opposing  the  plainest  truths.  If  there- 
fore, in  the  case  before  us,  we  contiider  the  circumstances  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  during  the  time  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  able  to 
account  most  satisfactorily  for  their  infidelity  then,  as  well  as  for  their 
continuance  to  the  present  day  in  rejecting  him  as  the  Messiah ;  and 
shall  further  derive  additional  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It 
is  certain  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  and  devout  proselytes  were 
converted  at  first  to  Christianity  ' ;  which  plainly  showed  that  it  was 
not  destitute  of  proof  or  truth,  and  that  it  was  not  rejected  for  want 
of  evidence,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
assign. 

One  great  and  general  cause,  to  which  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  is 
to  be  ascribed,  is  their  wickedness ;  which  certainly  is  a  cause  sufficient 
to  produce  such  an  effect.  If  a  man  be  vicious,  he  is  disposed  to  reject 
evident  truths,  and  to  embrace  ridiculous  opinions.  That  vice  weakens 
the  understanding,  infatuates  the  judgment,  and  hinders  it  from  dis- 
cerning between  truth  and  falsehood,  especially  in  matters  of  morality 
and  religion,  is  a  truth  not  more  constantly  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures 
than  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  How  wicked  the  Jews 
were,  is  evident  from  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament'^;  and 
Josephus,  their  own  historian  and  a  priest  of  Jerusalem,  informs  us 
of  the  enormous  villanies  practised  by  them.  "It  is,"  says  he,  "im- 
possible to  give  a  particular  account  of  all  their  iniquities.  Thus  much, 
in  general,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  there  never  was  a  city  which 
suffered  such  miseries,  or  a  race  of  men  from  the  beginning  of  the 

world  who  so   abounded  in  wickedness." "I  verily  believe 

that  if  the  Romans  had  delayed  to  destroy  these  wicked  wretches,  the 
city  would  have  either  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  or  over- 
Avhelmed  by  tlie  waters,  or  struck  with  fire  from  heaven  like  another 
Sodom  ;  for  it  produced  a  far  more  impious  generation  than  those  who 
Buffered  such  punishment."^  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 

•  See  the  proofs  of  this  fact,  supra,  pp.  301,  302. 

^  See  an  account  of  the  extreme  corruption  of  the  Jewish  people,  infra.  Vol.  III. 
pp.  40G— 410. 

»  Josephus,  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  11.  §  5.  and  c.  13.  §  6.     The  whole  of  his  fourth, 
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tliat  the  Gospel  should  meet  with  no  better  reception  amongst  such 
monsters  of  iniquity  ?  How  could  the  voluptuous  Sadducee  digest  the 
doctrines  of  mortification  and  self-denial,  of  taking  up  his  cross,  and 
following  the  Captain  of  his  salvation  through  sufferings  ?  How  could 
the  proud  and  haughty  Phai'isee  condescend  to  be  meek  and  lowly, 
and  instead  of  worshipping  God  in  shoto,  learn  to  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  ?  What  methods  could  be  taken  to  win  those  who  were 
resolved  to  quarrel  with  every  one  ?  What  reason  could  prevail  on 
them  who  were  never  disposed  to  hear  reason,  who  were  always  cloudy 
and  sullen,  self-willed  and  obstinate,  and  "  exceedingly  mad  "  against 
those  who  differed  from  them  ?  What  more  could  be  done  for  them 
who  had  withstood  the  last,  the  utmost  means  of  conviction,  and  had 
rendered  themselves  incapable  of  mercy,  by  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  by  ascribing  to  the  power  of  the  devil  those 
miracles  which  had  manifestly  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  God  ? 
No  i7ia7i,  said  Jesus  Christ,  can  come  unto  me  except  the  Father,  which 
hath  sent  me,  draw  him.  (John  vi.  44.)  No  man  can  embrace  the 
Christian  religion  without  the  help  of  divine  grace  (which  neither 
forces  the  mind,  nor  controls  the  moral  liberty  of  man) :  and  divine 
grace  is  justly  withheld  from  those  who  have  made  themselves  un- 
Avorthy  of  it.  In  short,  a  judicial  infatuation  seized  the  Jews.  God 
left  them  to  that  blindness  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  they  by  their 
sins  had  brought  upon  themselves ;  so  that  they  could  not  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  he  converted  and  healed. 
(John  xii.  40.) 

A  still  more  evident  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the 
Jews  is  to  be  found  in  their  strong  prejudice,  and  adherence  to 
former  opinions  and  practices ;  by  which  their  understandings  were 
blinded  and  unable  to  see  the  evidence  produced.  They  were  offended 
at  the  meanness  of  his  life  and  the  ignominy  of  his  death.  The  pro- 
])hets  had  employed  the  loftiest  images  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  in  describing  his  spiritual  kingdom,  had  borrowed  their 
metaphors  from  earthly  kingdoms.  What  was  thus  figuratively 
spoken,  the  Jews  had  expounded  literally  ;  and  these  traditionary  ex- 
positions, being  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  produced 
in  the  Jews  a  notion  of  a  mighty  temporal  prince; — a  notion  highly 
gratifying  to  a  people  whose  affairs  were  on  the  decline,  and  Avhose 
polity  seemed  to  be  tending  towards  dissolution.  Impressed  with  this 
expectation,  the  Jews  would  not  recognise  the  Messiah  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  they  looked  for  a  prince  of  they  knew  not  what  high  extrac- 
tion ;  but,  with  respect  to  Jesus,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
the  carpenter's  son.  Plaving  learned  from  their  prophets  that  Beth- 
lehem was  to  be  the  place  of  the  Messiah's  nativity,  because  Jesus 
resided  at  Nazareth,  they  hastily  concluded,  that  he  was  born  there, 
and  that  no  good  thing  coxdd  come  out  of  Galilee.  They  were  pleasing 
themselves  with  gaudy  dreams  of  greatness,  with  the  prospect  of 
conquest  and  emj)ire  ;  but  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  <f  this 
world,  and  accordingly  he  taught  them, — not  how  to  shake  off  the 

fifth,  and  sixth  books  abound  with  instances  of  the  consummate  depravity  and  desperate 
virkednessof  the  Jews. 

X  4 
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hated  Roman  yoke,  but  how  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  greater 
yoke  and  tyranny  of  sin  ; — not  how  to  triumph  over  foreign  enemies, 
but  how  to  subdue  their  domestic  adversai'ies,  their  lusts  and  vices. 
They  hoped  to  enjoy  certain  rights  and  privileges  above  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  but  Christ  came  to  break  down  the  wall  of  partition,  and 
to  unite  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  as  one  body,  under  one  head.  They 
expected  to  become  lords  of  the  nations,  and  to  have  Jerusalem  for 
their  seat  of  empire ;  and  were  shocked  to  hear  that  their  city  and 
temple  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  all  ivho  loill  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  -persecution.  We  know  also  that,  about  the  time  of 
Christ,  there  arose  many  false  Messiahs  and  false  prophets,  who  drew 
away  much  people  after  them.  And  even  those  persons,  who  were 
too  wise  to  lend  an  ear  to  these  impostors,  would  yet  many  of  them 
become  unreasonably  suspicious,  and  mislead  themselves  for  very  fear 
of  being  misled  by  others.  Seeing  so  many  impostors  abroad,  they 
would  be  apt  to  regard  all  men  as  impostors,  and  reject  the  true  Mes- 
siah among  so  many  false  ones.  At  length,  when  they  saw  hiui  put 
to  an  ignominious  death,  that  very  thing  was  sufficient  to  cancel  all 
his  miracles,  and  to  convince  them  that  he  could  not  be  their  Messiah, 
little  considering  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  God  that  loas  thus  to  take 
aivay  the  sins  of  the  world. 

Besides  the  preceding  prejudices,  which  were  common  to  the 
Jewish  nation  collectively,  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
had  particular  motives  for  rejecting  the  GospeL  They  hated  Christ, 
because  he  liad  reproved  and  openly  exposed  their  pride,  their  hy- 
pocrisy, their  uncharitableness,  their  covetousness,  their  zeal  for  tradi- 
tions ;  and  their  hatred  against  him  disj^osed  them  to  think  ill  of  him, 
and  to  do  him  all  ill  offices.  We  need  not  wonder  when  we  find  them 
upon  all  occasions  opposing  and  calumniating  him,  if  we  consider 
that  they  were  a  wicked  set  of  men,  and  that  he  had  publicly  and 
freqviently  reproved  them.  They  were  highly  incensed  against  him, 
and  in  the  judgment  which  they  made  of  him,  they  were  directed 
by  their  passions,  not  by  their  reason.  Nor  did  anger  and  resent- 
ment only  furnish  them  with  prejudices  against  Christ,  but  self-interest 
also  and  worldly  policy.  The  people  who  had  seen  the  miracles  of 
Christ,  particularly  that  miracle  by  which  he  had  fed  a  great  multitude, 
had  at  one  time,  as  St.  John  relates,  a  design  to  make  him  their  king, 
concluding,  reasonably  enough,  that  under  such  a  leader  they  should 
be  victorious.  Therefore  Christ,  if  he  had  been  a  deceiver,  and  had 
entertained  ambitious  designs,  might  easily  have  made  himself  a  prince, 
and  might  have  incited  the  people  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  which 
was  grievous  to  them. 

The  chief  priests  and  principal  persons  among  the  Jews  thought, 
that  if  Christ  should  make  such  an  attempt  they  should  be  ruined, 
whatsoever  the  consequences  of  it  were.  If  the  Jews  under  his  con- 
duct should  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberties,  and  fail  in  it,  they 
knew  that  the  nation  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  Romans. 
Nor  was  their  prospect  less  bad,  if  Christ  should  deliver  the  people 
from  their  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  and  rule  over  them  himself; 
for  though  they  hated  the  Romans,  yet  doubtless  they  thought  that 
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Christ  would  be  a  worse  ruler  for  them  than  any  Roman  governor. 
They  knew  that  he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  them,  and  that  he  had  ex- 
posed their  vices  ;  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  would  be  the  ruin  of  theirs.  Thus  they  were  incited 
not  only  by  resentment,  but,  as  they  imagined,  by  interest,  to  deny 
that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  to  oppose  him,  and  to  destroy  him ;  for 
since  they  Avere  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal 
king,  they  could  not  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah,  unless  at 
the  same  time  they  owned  him  to  be  their  king. 

They  succeeded  in  their  endeavours,  they  stirred  up  the  people, 
they  intimidated  the  governor,  they  prevailed  to  have  Christ  crucified, 
and  by  his  death  they  thought  themselves  at  last  secure  from  all  these 
evils.  But  he  arose  again,  and  his  disciples  appeared  openly  in  Jeru- 
salem, working  miracles,  and  teaching  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
One  would  at  first  think  that  no  man  could  withstand  such  evidence ; 
but  we  shall  not  so  much  wonder  at  their  obstinacy,  if  we  observe  that 
their  fears,  and,  as  they  thought,  their  interests,  led  them  again  to 
oppose  the  truth.  They  considered  that  they  were  the  persons  who 
had  represented  Christ  as  a  man  who  had  lost  his  senses,  a  demoniac, 
an  impostor,  a  magician,  a  violator  of  the  law,  a  seditious  teacher,  a 
rebel,  an  enemy  to  Caesar,  and  a  false  Messiah ;  who  had  instigated  the 
people,  and  who  had  persuaded  Pilate  to  crucify  him ;  they  heard  that 
the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  they  con- 
cluded that,  if  the  apostles  were  permitted  to  proceed  in  this  manner, 
they  would  convert  a  great  part  of  the  Jews;  and  they  feared  that, 
if  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ's  disciples  were  received,  they  who 
had  been  his  implacable  enemies  should  be  accounted  not  only 
ignorant  and  blind  guides,  but  dishonest  men  ;  that  they  should  not 
only  lose  their  credit  and  authority,  but  be  exposed  to  the  resentment 
of  the  incensed  multitude ;  and  therefore  they  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  secure  themselves  was  to  deter  and  hinder  the  apostles  from 
appearing  any  more  in  public,  and  from  preaching  the  Gospel.  And 
when  the  disciples  continued  to  perform  the  functions  of  their  min- 
istry, the  high  priest  asked  them,  saying,  Did  we  not  straitly  com- 
mand you  that  you  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ?  And  behold,  ye  have 
filed  Jerusalem  icith  your  doctrine,  and  intend  to  bring  this  mail's  blood 
upon  us.     (Acts  V.  28.) 

JNIiracles  were  wrought  to  convince  them;  but  when  a  man  is  vio- 
lently bent  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  he  is  more  than  half  persuaded 
that  things  are  as  he  desires.  They  hastily  concluded  that  those  mi- 
racles were  either  delusions  and  impostures,  or  wonderful  works  per- 
formed by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits. 

From  these  ill  dispositions  proceeded  suitable  effects ;  for  they  per- 
secuted the  first  Christians,  they  accused  them  to  the  Roman  magis- 
trates of  sedition,  they  beat  them  in  their  synagogues,  they  impri- 
soned them,  they  banished  them,  they  put  many  of  them  to  death, 
and  strove  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  destroy  this  rising  sect. 
Some '  ancient  writers  assure  us,  that  the  Jews  took  the  pains  to 

'  Justin  Martvr  and  Eusebius.  See  Justin,  p.  171.  and  Thirlby's  Notes,  and  Fabricius 
de  Vcr.  Kel.  Christ,  p.  665. 
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send  persons  from  Jerusalem  into  all  countries,  to  accuse  the  Chris- 
tians of  atheism  and  other  crimes,  and  to  make  them  as  odious  as  they 
possibly  could.' 

Such  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and 
of  their  rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  at  first :  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  conceive  what  may  be  the  reasons  of  their  persisting  in  the  same 
infidelity  noio.  In  the  first  place,  o7i  the  part  of  the  Jetvs,  most  (if  not 
all)  of  the  same  reasons  Avhich  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity  continue 
to  nourish  it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  worldly  greatness,  and  the  false  christs  and  false  pro- 
phets, who  at  different  times  have  arisen  up  among  them.  To  which 
may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableness  towards  the  Christians,  and 
continuino-  to  live  insulated  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  these 
circumstances,  together,  present  great  difficulties  to  their  conversion. 
Secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  world,  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews  are,  the  prevalence  of  Mohammedism  and  other 
false  religions,  the  schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  lives  of  nominal 
Christians,  and  particularly  the  cruelties  which,  on  various  pretexts 
and  at  different  times,  have  been  most  unjustly  inflicted  on  this 
unhappy  people. 

From  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  causes  whence  it  arose,  it  appears  that  their  unbelief 
is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  modern  Jews,  there- 
fore, reason  weakly  when  they  say,  that  their  ancestors  would  not 
and  could  not  have  rejected  Christ,  if  the  miracles  related  in  the 
Gospel  had  been  really  wrought.  Against  this  argument  we  may  also 
observe,  that  it  can  do  no  service  to  a  Jew,  because  it  would  prove 
too  much.  It  would  prove  that  Moses  wrought  no  miracles,  since  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  often  rebelled  against  him  :  it  would  prove  that 
many  of  the  prophets  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  were  false  pro- 
phets, because  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  are 
not  able  to  give  any  reason  why  they  acknowledge  the  law  of  Moses 
to  be  a  divine  revelation,  which  will  not  directly  and  more  strongly 
establish  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Gospel. 

So  far  indeed  is  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  from  being  an  objection 
to  the  argument  from  prophecy  concerning  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  corroborates  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  For,  by  their  infidelity,  we  gain  a  great  number  of 
unsuspected  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  by 
their  dispersion,  these  witnesses  abound  in  the  richest  and  most  com- 
mercial parts  of  the  world.  Had  the  body  of  the  Jews  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  they  might  have  been  supposed  to  conspire 
with  the  Christians  in  forging  and  corrupting  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  Messiah ;  but  now  their  infidelity  cuts  off  all  cavils  and  suspi- 
cions of  that  kind,  and  makes  their  testimony,  like  that  of  sworn 
enemies,  the  more  fiivourable,  the  more  unquestionable. 

Again,  by  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  and  their  dispersion  in  con- 

'  Jortin's  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Cliri.stian  Religion,  disc.  i.  Bp.  New- 
ton's Works,  vol.  V.  dissertation  xxix.  See  also  Bp.  Conybeare's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serin.  2. 
and  Bp.  Kidder's  Demonstration  of  the  Messias.  (Boyle  Lectures,  vol.  i.  pp.  105 — 112.) 
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sequence  of  it,  many  predictions  of  INIoses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  are  remarkably  fulfilled ;  so  that  instead  of  doing 
disservice  to  the  Christian  cause,  it  does  it  real  honour,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  promote  and  advance  it  in  the  world.  And  after  all 
the  changes  and  revolutions,  after  all  the  persecutions  and  massacres 
which  they  have  seen  and  undergone  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred years,  they  still  subsist  a  distinct  people  in  order  to  the  comple- 
tion of  other  prophecies,  that  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.)  "  when  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in,  all  Israel  may  be  saved."  There  is 
nothing  parallel  to  this  to  be  found  in  history  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  down  to  this  time,  and  it  is  no  less  than  a  standing  miracle 
in  all  ages  and  countries  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relio;ion. 

Besides,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
been  first  preached  and  propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers,  as  it 
frees  the  account  of  the  facts  from  all  suspicion  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture. Designing  men  may  easily  be  supposed  to  carry  on  a  trick 
among  their  creatures  and  dependants,  among  those  of  the  same  side 
and  party,  of  the  same  profession  and  interest ;  but  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  a  small  number  of  poor  illiterate  fishermen  and  tent-makers 
to  succeed  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature  among  thousands  of  secret 
spies  and  open  enemies?  Nothing  but  truth,  nothing  but  divine 
truth,  and  upheld  by  a  divine  power,  could  have  stood  the  trial  and 
borne  down  so  much  malice  and  opposition  before  it.' 

(2.)  The  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the  unbelieving  Gentiles,  who 
were  contemporaries  with  Christ  and  his  apostles,  is  no  objection  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
pages,  with  reference  to  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  may  be  applied 
with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations,  who  had  many  prejudices  in 
common  with  the  Jews,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  causes  of  unbelief,  which  were  common  to  them  with  the 
Jews,  were,  a  great  corruption  of  manners ;  the  prejudice  of  educa- 
tion, which  led  the  Gentiles  to  despise  the  doctrines  and  religious 
rites  of  Christianity  previously  to  examination^;  the  purity  of  the 

'  Bp.  Newton's  "Works,  vol.  v.  p.  142.  "  The  case  of  the  Jews  may  be  useful  in  cor- 
recting a  vain  opinion  which  every  one  almost  is  sometimes  apt  to  entertain,  that  had  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  conversed  with  him  personally,  had  he  been  an  ear- 
witness  to  his  words,  an  eye-witness  to  his  works,  he  should  have  been  a  better  Christian, 
he  should  have  resigned  all  his  scruples,  and  have  believed  and  obeyed  without  doubt  and 
■without  reserve.  Alas !  they,  who  are  infidels  now,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
inlidcls  then.  The  Jews  saw  the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  yet  believed  not  : 
•Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.'"  (John  xx.  29.)  Ibid, 
p.  144.  The  unbelief  of  the  Jews  is  discussed  in  a  clear  and  conclusive  manner,  in  the 
last  three  discourses  of  Mr.  Franks's  "  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1821,  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  they  were  stated  and  enforced  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  :  comprising' 
a  connected  view  of  the  claims  which  Jesus  advanced,  of  the  arguments  by  which  he 
supported  them,  and  of  his  statements  respecting  the  causes,  progress,  and  consequences 
of  infidelity."     Cambridge,  1821.  Svo. 

-  The  state  of  religion  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  tendency  to  induce  this 
disposition.  Christianity  had  nothing  in  it  to  attract  their  notice  :  it  mixed  with  no  po- 
litics ;  —  it  produced  no  fine  writers  ;  —  the  nature,  office,  and  ministry  of  Jesus  would  be 
alien  to  their  conceptions.  Its  connection  with  Judaism  would  injure  it  with  the  learned 
heathen,  who  regarded  Jehovah  himself  as  the  idol  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  this  would 
preclude  all  inquiry  among  men  of  education,  which  accounts  also  for  their  silence  on  the 
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precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  entirely  opposite  to  their  vicious 
inclinations  and  practices;  the  temporal  inconveniences  which  at- 
tended the  profession  of  Christianity,  and  the  temporal  advantages 
which  might  be  secured  or  obtained  by  rejecting  or  opposing  it ;  the 
mean  appearance  which  Christ  had  made  in  the  world,  and  his  igno- 
minious death,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  divine 
power  ascribed  to  him  by  his  disciples  ;  and  the  contempt  entertained 
by  the  philosophers  for  the  rank,  acquirements,  sufferings,  and  mar- 
tyrdoms of  the  first  Christians.  All  these  things  produced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews  an  aversion  for  the  Gospel,  and  they  had 
the  same  effect  on  the  unconverted  Gentiles. 

But  besides  these  causes  of  unbelief,  the  Gentiles  had  many  others 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  entertained  a  high  notion  of  the 
efficacy  of  magic,  of  the  strength  of  charms  and  incantations,  and  of 
the  almost  uncontrollable  power  of  their  demons  and  demi-gods ; 
and  this  notion  led  the  greater  part  of  them  to  reject  the  Chris- 
tian miracles.  They  were,  moreover,  extremely  careless  and  in- 
different about  all  religions  in  general ;  consequently  they  had  only 
very  imperfect  notions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  the  spiritual 
adoration  which  was  due  to  him  alone  ;  and  they  were  offended  at 
the  unsociableness  of  Christianity,  and  its  utter  incompatibility  with 
the  established  Avorship  of  their  several  countries. 

Further,  the  great  and  powerful  men  among  the  Gentiles,  for 
want  of  attending  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  of 
understanding  it  thoroughly,  were  not  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their 
particular  views  aud  interests ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that 
the  priests,  artificers,  and  artisans,  who  lived  by  the  profits  of 
idolatry,  would  readily  open  their  eyes  and  ears  to  receive  a  faith  so 
utterly  subversive  of  their  present  gain.  Nor  would  the  bad  opinion, 
which  other  nations  in  general  had  conceived  of  the  Jews,  permit 
them  easily  to  pass  a  favourable  judgment  upon  the  Christians, 
between  whom  and  the  Jews  they  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time, 
make  a  sufficient  distinction  ;  accounting  Christianity  to  be  only  a 
particular  sort  of  Judaism,  and  calling  the  Christians  atheists,  because 
they  taught  that  the  gods  of  the  nations  were  either  nothing  at  all, 
or  dead  men,  or  demons,  and  because  they  worshipped  a  spiritual 
Deity  in  a  spiritual  manner,  and  had  neither  temples  nor  altars. 

Buhject.  In  this  manner  Christianity  was  treated  bj  Tacitus  and  by  Pliny  the  Elder. 
Without  inquiry,  Tacitus  disposes  of  the  whole  question  (see  p.  175.  supra),  by  calling  it 
a  pestilent  superstition, — a  jiroof  how  little  he  knew  or  concerned  himself  about  the  matter. 
Let  the  reader  peruse  the  instructions  of  Paul  to  the  Roman  converts  (Rom.  xii.  9., 
xiii.  13.),  and  then  judge  of  this  pestilent  superstition  ;  or,  let  him  take  Pliny's  description 
of  the  conduct  and  princijdes  of  the  Christians  (sec  p.  1 79.  supra),  and  then  call  Christianity 
&  pestilent  superstition.     On  the  words  of  Tacitus,  l)r.  Paloy  founds  these  obseiTations :  — 

1.  The  learned  men  of  that    age  beheld  Christianity  in   a  distant   and    obscure  view. 

2.  But  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  most  acute  judgments,  in  subjects  which  they 
are  pleased  to  despise.  If  Christianity  had  not  survived  to  tell  its  own  story,  it  must  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  as  a,  pestilent  or  pernicious  superstition.  3.  This  contempt,  prior 
to  cxaniination,  is  an  intellectual  vice,  from  which  the  greatest  faculties  of  the  mind  arc 
not  free.  And,  4.  We  need  not  be  surprised  that  many  writers  of  that  age  did  not  men- 
tion Christianity,  when  those  wlio  did  appear  to  have  misconceived  its  nature  and  cha- 
racter. See  I'aley's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307 — 320.,  where  the  preceding  liints  arc  illus- 
trated at  length. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Gospel  began  to  spread,  and  false  teachers  and 
vicious  professors  infested  the  church  (as  Christ  had  foretold),  the 
Gentiles  would  not  distinguish  between  the  factious  heretics  (who 
wished  to  make  themselves  heads  of  parties)  and  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ :  and,  as  the  ancient  Christians  frequently  complained,  they 
laid  the  crimes  of  these  false  and  immoral  brethren  to  the  charge  of 
Christianity  :  nor  could  the  singular  innocence  and  piety  of  the 
Christians  secure  them  from  malicious  and  false  accusations. 

Lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism,  and  the  many  distinguished 
blessings  which  (it  was  imagined)  the  propitious  influence  of  their 
heroes  and  gods  had  from  time  to  time  conferred  upon  their  several 
countries,  together  with  the  simple  and  artless  manner  in  wlaich  the 
apostles  and  first  Christians,  and  their  followers,  propagated  a  reli- 
gion that  had  nothing  in  its  external  appearance  to  recommend  it, — • 
concurred,  in  addition  to  the  causes  already  stated,  to  lessen  the  force 
of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  aud  his  apostles ;  and  pre- 
vented no  small  numbers  of  the  rich,  the  great,  and  the  learned,  from 
giving  in  their  names  among  the  earliest  converts  to  the  faith  and 
obedience  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Such  were  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  made  so  many  of  them  unwilling  and 
unfit  to  receive  the  Christian  religion.  But  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  number  of  unbelievers,  among  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached,  was  not  altogether  so  great  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. Besides  those  who  professed  Christianity,  and  those  who 
rejected  and  opposed  it,  there  were  in  all  probability  multitudes 
between  both,  neither  perfect  Christians,  nor  yet  unbelievers ;  they 
had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Gospel,  but  worldly  considerations 
made  them  unwilling  to  own  it.  There  were  many  circumstances 
which  inclined  them  to  think  that  Christianity  was  a  divine  revela- 
tion, but  there  were  many  inconveniences  which  attended  the  open 
profession  of  it ;  and  they  could  not  find  in  themselves  courage  enough 
to  bear  them  ;  to  disoblige  their  friends  and  families,  to  ruin  their 
fortunes,  to  lose  their  reputation,  their  liberty,  and  their  life,  for  the 
sake  of  this  new  religion.  Therefore  they  were  willing  to  hope,  that 
if  they  endeavoured  to  observe  the  great  precepts  of  morality,  which 
Christ  had  represented  as  the  principal  part,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  religion,  if  they  thought  honourably  of  the  Gospel,  if  they  never 
spake  against  it,  if  they  offered  no  injury  to  the  Christians,  if  they 
did  them  all  the  services  that  they  could  safely  perform,  they  were 
willing  to  hope  that  God  would  accept  this,  and  that  he  would  excuse 
and  forgive  the  rest. 

"  The  account  which  we  have  of  those  times  is  very  short,  but  enough 
is  said  in  the  New  Testamentto  show  that  this  supposition  is  not  ground- 
less, and  that  many  thought  and  acted  in  this  manner ;  for  we  are  there 
told  that  several  believed  in  Christ,  but  durst  not  own  it,  some  because 
they  loved  the  praise  of  men,  others  because  they  feared  the  Jews,  be- 
cause they  would  not  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  others  because  they 
would  not  part  with  their  possessions.  Josei)h  of  Arimathea  is  said  to 
have  been  secretly  his  disciple;  Nicodemus  seems  to  have  had  the  same 
disposition ;  and  afterwards  Gamaliel,  and  other  Pharisees  who  op- 
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posed  the  persecution  and  the  punishment  of  the  ajjostles,  were  pro- 
bably not  a  little  inclined  to  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  then,  and  thus 
it  hath  been  ever  since.  Truth  has  had  concealed  and  timorous  friends, 
who,  keeping  their  sentiments  to  themselves,  or  disclosing  them  only  to 
a  few,  complied  with  established  errors  and  superstitions,  which  they 
disliked  and  despised.  They  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  history 
know  that  a  ^  great  number  of  such  examples  might  be  produced. 

"  The  opposition  which  the  Gospel  experienced  from  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  arose  principally  fx'om  their  vices.  To  this  cause  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  their  unbelief,  and  observe  that  truth  is  hidden 
from  those  who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  whose  deeds  are  evil, 
who  hate  to  be  reformed,  whose  minds  are  carnal  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  and  who  have  pleasure  in  imrighteousness. 
Of  such  persons  it  is  said,  that  none  of  them  shall  understand."^ 

(3.)  A  third  objection  to  the  prophecies  which  announce  the  uni- 
versality of  the  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  mankind,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  notv  embrace 
Mohammedism,  and  receive  the  Koran  of  Mohammed  as  an  inspired 
book  :  which  theij  icould  not  do  if  Christianity  were  really  from  God. 

Ansicer.  "We  conceive  that  the  prophecies  are  fulfilled  when  all  parts 
of  the  world  shall  have  liad  the  offer  of  Christianity  ;  but  by  no  means 
that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  miracle.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  God  gives  increase  to  the  tree,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  decay.  He  gives  increase  to  a  man,  but  does  not 
prevent  his  growing  infirm.  Thus  religion,  when  planted  in  a  coun- 
try, is  left  to  the  natural  coui'se  of  things ;  and  if  that  country 
grows  supine,  and  does  not  cherish  the  blessing,  it  must  take  on 
itself  the  consequence.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to 
all  those  countries  which  receive  the  Koran,  where  the  Gospel  once 
flourished,  the  prophecy  has  already  been  fulfilled.  Indeed,  their 
present  state  is  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
foretold  that  such  a  falling  aicay  should  take  place.  Xot  to  enter  into 
too  minute  details,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  lie,  to  this  very  day,  in  the  same  forlorn  and  desolate  condition 
which  the  angel  had  signified  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  ii.  iii.) ; 
their  candlestick  is  removed  out  of  its  place,  their  churches  are  turned 
into  mosques,  and  their  worship  into  the  grossest  superstition.  The 
prevalence  of  infidel  principles  on  the  Continent  is  notorious ;  and 
equally  notorious  are  the  attempts  making  to  disseminate  them  in 

'  Erasmus,  Epist.  583.  says,  Quid  ego  potuissem  opitnlari  Luthero,  si  mc  pcriculi  comi- 
tem  fecissem,  nisi  ut  pro  uno  perirent  duo  ?  —  Multa  quidem  prseclarc  et  docuit  ct  monuit, 
atque  utinam  sua  bona  malis  iiitolerabilibus  non  vitiasset!  Quod  si  omnia  pie  scripsissct, 
non  tamen  erat  animus  ob  vcritatem  capite  periclitari.  Non  omnes  ad  niiu-tyrium  satis 
habent  roboris.     Vercor,  ne,  si  quid  inciderit  tumidtiis,  Petrum  sim  iraitaturus. 

Father  Paul,  being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  could  hold  comnmnion  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  replied,  Deus  non  dedit  mihi  spiritum  Lutheri.  Sec  Burnet's  Life  of  Bedell,  p.  16. 
and  Biiyle's  Diet.  art.  Weidnerus. 

*  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion,  disc.  i.  pp.  91 — 94.  In  the  preceding 
part  of  that  discourse,  the  learned  author  has  discussed,  at  length,  the  causes  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity  by  the  Gentiles,  which  we  have  necessarily  treated  with  brevity.  That 
"  No  valid  Argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  Incredulity  of  the  Heathen  Philosophers 
against  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  has  been  proved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Jeremic,  in  Ids 
Norrisian  l*rize  Essay,  Cambridge,  1826.  8vo. 
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this  highly  favoured  country.  Yet  all  these  countries  have  had  the 
Gospel,  and  if  they  should  hereafter  expel  it,  as  the  French  did  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  will  be  their  own  fault.  The 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  opposers  of  revelation  have  not  failed  to  contrast  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Mohammedism  with  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and 
have  urged  it  as  an  argument,  to  show  that  there  was  nothing  mira- 
culous in  the  extension  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  But,  in  making  this 
assertion,  they  have  either  not  known,  or  have  designedly  suppressed, 
the  connections  and  means  of  assistance  which  favoured  Moliammcd, 
and  which  leave  nothing  wonderful  in  the  success  of  his  doctrine. 
That  success,  however,  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  religious, 
political,  and  civil  state  of  the  East  at  the  time  the  pseudo-prophet  of 
Arabia  announced  his  pretensions,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  doctrine, 
as  well  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  its  propagation. 

Mohammed  came  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  suited  to  his 
purposes,  when  its  political  and  civil  state  was  most  favourable  to  a 
new  conqueror. 

In  Arabia  Felix,  religion  was  at  that  time  in  a  most  deplorable 
state.  Its  inhabitants  were  divided  into  four  religious  parties,  some 
of  whom  were  attached  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabians,  who 
adored  the  stars  as  divinities ;  while  others  followed  the  idolatry  of 
the  Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  Jewish  religion  had  a  great 
many  followers,  who  treated  the  others  with  much  cruelty  ;  and  the 
Christians  who  were  at  that  time  resident  there,  formed  principally 
an  assemblage  of  different  sects,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  this 
free  people  because  they  were  not  tolerated  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Among  the  Christian  sects  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  bitter 
dissensions  and  cruel  animosities  prevailed,  which  filled  great  part  of 
the  East  with  carnage,  assassinations,  and  such  detestable  enormities, 
as  rendered  the  very  name  of  Christianity  odious  to  many.  The 
pure  doctrines  and  holy  precepts  of  the  Gospel  had  been  degraded  into 
superstitious  idolatry  ;  and  the  decay  of  morality  in  every  class  had 
kept  equal  pace  with  that  of  piety.  Under  such  a  distracted  state  of 
religion,  it  would  have  been  highly  wonderful  if,  in  a  short  time, 
ISIohammed  had  not  procured  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  The 
Christian  religion,  on  the  contrary,  received  its  origin  in  a  country 
where  the  only  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
law  (which  it  abrogated)  was  unlvei'sally  revered. 

If  the  corruptions  and  distresses  of  Christianity  were  thus  signally 
favourable  to  the  aspiring  views  of  Mohammed,  the  political  state  of 
the  world  at  that  time  contributed  not  less  remai'kably  to  the  success 
of  the  impostor.  While  the  once  formidable  empires  of  Kome,  on 
the  one  hand,  overwhelmed  by  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  and  of  Persia,  on  the  other,  distracted  by  its  own  intestine 
divisions,  were  evidently  in  the  last  state  of  decny,  Arabia  was  in 
every  respect  prosperous  and  flourishing.  Naturally  populous  in  itself, 
it  had  received  a  very  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants  from  the 
Grecian  empire ;  whence  religious  intolerance  had  driven  great  num- 
bers of  Jews  and  Christians  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country,  where 
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■they  might  enjoy  their  opinions  without  inteiTuption,  and  profess 
them  without  danger.  The  Arabians  were  a  free  but  illiterate 
people,  not  devoted  like  other  nations  to  the  extravagances  of  sensual 
])leasures,  but  temperate  and  hardy,  and  therefore  properly  qualified 
for  new  conquests.  This  brave  people  were  at  that  time  divided 
into  separate  tribes,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  consequently 
connected  by  no  political  union,  —  a  circumstance  that  greatly  faci- 
litated the  conquests  of  jSIohammed.  The  pseudo-prophet  himself 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  much  power  and  consequence ;  and, 
by  a  fortunate  marriage  with  an  opulent  widow,  was  raised,  from 
indigent  circumstances,  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  Mecca,  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  fine  and  politic  talents  ;  and  fi'om  the 
various  journeys  which  he  made  in  prosecuting  his  mercantile  con- 
cerns, had  acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  These,  added  to  his  high  descent  and  family  connec- 
tions, could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention  and  followers  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  religious  teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
]^o  such  advantages  of  rank,  wealth,  or  powerful  connections  were 
possessed  by  Jesus  Christ.  Of  humble  descent,  bred  up  in  poverty, 
he  continued  in  that  state  all  his  life,  having  frequently  no  place 
where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not 
likely,  by  his  own  personal  influence,  to  force  a  new  rehgion,  much 
less  a  false  one,  upon  the  world. 

In  forming  a  new  religion,  Mohammed  studied  to  adapt  it  to  the 
notions  of  the  four  religions  that  prevailed  in  Arabia  ;  making  its 
ritual  less  burthensome,  and  its  morality  more  indulgent.  From  the 
idolatry  of  the  Sabians  and  Magi,  he  took  the  religious  observance  of 
Friday,  and  of  the  four  months  in  the  year,  together  with  various 
superstitious  fables  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
last  judgment.  From  the  Jews,  to  Avhom  he  announced  himself  as 
the  Messiah,  the  conqueror  in  whom  their  prophecies  centred,  he 
borrowed  many  tales,  particularly  concerning  angels,  numerous  puri- 
fications and  fasts,  the  prohibition  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  of 
usury,  and  the  permission  of  polygamy,  and  of  capricious  divorce. 
From  the  jarring  and  corrupted  Christian  sects,  (to  whom  he  pro- 
claimed himself  as  the  Paraclete  or  Comforter,  that  was  to  accomplish 
the  yet  unfulfilled  system  of  revelation,)  he  derived  a  variety  of  doc- 
trinal tenets,  both  false  and  true,  concerning  the  divine  decrees,  the 
authority  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  evangelists,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind,  together  with  many 
moral  precepts.  By  this  artful  compilation  he  united  all  the  four 
religions  of  his  country,  and  thus  procured  a  more  easy  admittance 
for  his  new  doctrine. 

Further,  JSIohammed  established  his  religion  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  did  not  excite  against  itself  the  passions  of  men,  but  on  the 
contrary  flattered  them  in  various  ways.  It  was  easier  to  perform 
certain  corporeal  ceremonies  and  purifications,  to  recite  certain 
prayers,  to  give  alms,  to  fast,  and  to  undertake  pilgrimages  to  Mecca, 
than  to  restrain  lusts,  to  sup])ress  all  sinful  appetites,  and  to  confine 
those  which  are  innocent  within  proper  bounds.     JSuch  a  system  of 
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doctrine,  so  accommodating  to  every  bad  passion,  —  accompanied  by 
the  permission  of  polygamy  and  capricious  divorce,  and  by  the  pro- 
raise  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  gross  sensual  pleasures  in  a  future  life,  — 
could  not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  considerable  accession  of  followers, 
and  in  no  long  time  brought  the  brave  and  wai'like  tribes  of  Arabia 
under  his  standai'd.  Far  different  was  the  holy  and  pure  doctrine  of 
Christ.  He  and  his  apostles  strictly  forbade  all  sin,  required  of  all, 
without  exception,  the  mortification  of  their  most  beloved  lusts,  can- 
celled the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  and  all  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  heathens.  Christ  made  no  allowance,  granted  no  indulgence ; 
and  yet  his  religion  has  continued  to  prevail  against  the  sti'ongest 
coiTuptions  and  most  inveterate  prejudices.  Mohammed  changed  his 
system  of  doctrine,  and  altered  his  laws  and  ceremonies,  to  suit  the 
dispositions  of  the  people.  He  sometimes  established  one  law  and 
then  suppressed  it ;  pretending  a  divine  revelation  for  both,  though 
they  were  inconsistent.  But  Christ  was  always  the  same,  and  his 
laws  were  and  are  invariable.  Conscious  that  his  pretended  revela- 
tion would  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  it  is  death  by  one  of  the 
laws  of  Mohammed  to  conti'adict  the  Koran,  or  to  dispute  about  his 
religion.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  was  submitted  to  free  inquiry: 
the  more  strictly  it  is  examined,  the  brighter  do  its  evidences  ap- 
pear ;  and  the  rude  assaults,  which  at  various  times  have  been  made 
against  it,  have  served  only  to  demonstrate  its  divine  origin  beyond 
the  possibility  of  refutation. 

"  The  pretensions  of  Mohammed  were  not  accompanied  by  any  of 
those  external  evidences,  which  may  always  be  expected  to  confirm 
and  to  distinguish  a  divine  revelation.  To  miraculous  power,  that 
most  infallible  test  of  divine  interposition,  he  openly  disclaimed  every 
pretence,  and  even  boldly  denied  its  necessity  to  confirm  the  mission 
of  a  prophet.'  He  deemed  it  sufficient  to  appeal  to  a  secret  and 
unattested  intercourse  with  an  angel,  and,  above  all,  to  the  inimitable 
sublimity  and  excellence  of  the  Koran.  To  the  former  of  these  pre- 
tences no  serious  attention  is  due  ;  for,  instead  of  affording  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  claims  of  oNIohammed,  it  notoriously  wants 
proofs  to  establish  its  own  authenticity."  AVith  regard  to  the  boasted 
Bublimitv  and  excellence  of  the  Koran,  —  which,  the  [iseudo-prophet 
alleged,  bore  strong  and  visible  characters  of  an  almighty  hand,  and 
was  designed  by  God  to  compensate  the  want  of  any  miraculous 
power,  —  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  not  only  to  be  far  below  the 
Scri[,tures,  both  in  the  propriety  of  its  images  and  the  force  of  its 
descri[)tions ;  but  its  finest  passages  are  acknowledged  imitations  of 
them,  and,  like  all  imitations,  infinitely  inferior  to  the  great  original.^ 
The  Moslems  in  pi-oof  of  their  religion  appeal  to  the  })lenary  and 
manifest  inspiration  of  the  Koran.  They  rest  the  divinity  of  their 
book  upon  its  inimitable  excellence ;  but  instead  of  holding  it  to  be 
divine  because  it    is  excellent,    they  believe  its  excellence   because 

'  Hence  no  credit  is  due  to  the  miraculous  stories  related  of  Mohammed  by  Ahulfeda, 
who  wrote  the  account  six  hundred  years  after  his  deatli,  or  which  arc  found  in  the  legend 
of  Al  Janabi,  who  lived  two  hundred  years  alter  that  event. 

'  Professor  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  241 — 252. 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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they  admit  its  divinity.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Koran  which 
affects  the  feelings,  nothlno-  which  elevates  the  imagination,  nothing 
which  enlightens  the  understanding,  nothing  which  improves  the 
heart.  In  contains  no  beautiful  narrative,  no  proverbs  of  wisdom  or 
axioms  of  morality  ;  it  is  a  chaos  of  detached  sentences,  a  mass  of  dull 
tautology.  The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  in  unison  with  the  im- 
moral and  absurd  tenets  which  it  inculcates,  —  savage  and  cruel ;  for- 
bidding those  who  embrace  the  ^Moslem  faith  to  hold  any  friendly 
intercourse  with  infidels  or  those  who  reject  it,  and  commanding 
them  to  make  war  upon  the  latter.  Such  is  the  Koran  as  now  extant  j 
but  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  received  alterations,  additions,  and 
amendments,  by  removing  some  of  its  absurdities,  since  it  was  first 
compiled  by  Mohammed.'  The  Christian  revelation,  on  the  contrary, 
remains  to  this  day  as  it  was  written  by  its  inspired  authors ;  and  the 
more  minutely  it  is  investigated,  the  more  powerfully  does  it  appeal 
to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  who  examine  it  with  honesty  and  im- 
liartiality. 

Of  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Mohammed,  we  have  this  solitary  in- 
stance. When  he  went  to  visit  one  of  his  wives,  he  says  that  God 
revealed  to  him  what  she  desired  to  say  to  him  :  he  approved  of  one 
part  and  rejected  the  other.  When  he  told  his  wife  Avhat  Avas  in  her 
will  to  speak  to  him,  she  demanded  of  him  who  had  revealed  it  to 
him  ?  "  He  that  knoweth  all  things,"  said  Mohammed,  "  hath  re- 
vealed it  to  me,  that  ye  may  be  converted ;  your  hearts  are  inclined 
to  do  what  is  forbidden.  If  ye  act  any  thing  against  the  pi'ophet, 
know  that  God  is  his  protector."  There  is  not  a  single  circumstance 
to  render  this  relation  credible. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to  pi'omote  the  suc- 
cess of  Mohammedism  ;  circumstances  that  in  no  degree  appertained 
to  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Dux'lng  the  first  seven  years,  indeed, 
when  the  Ai-abian  impostor  used  only  persuasion,  and  confined  his  exer- 
tions to  Mecca,  it  appears  that  he  could  reckon  no  more  converts  than 
eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women.  Conti'ast  with  this  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  during  the  same  period.^  But  no  sooner  was 
he  enabled  to  assemble  a  party  suflficient  to  support  his  ambitious 
designs,  than  he  threw  off  the  mask,  which  was  no  longer  necessary ; 
and,  disclaiming  the  softer  arts  of  persuasion  and  reasoning,  immedi- 
ately adopted  a  quicker  and  more  efficacious  mode  of  conversion.  It 
was  alleged  by  the  deceiver,  that,  since  a  disobedient  world  had  dis- 
dained or  rejected  the  ineffectual  summons,  which  divine  mercy  had 
sent  in  form  r  times  by  the  prophets,  who  came  with  appeals  to  the 
senses  and  reason  of  mankind  ;  it  had  now  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send 
forth  his  last  great  prophet,  by  the  strength  of  his  arm  and  the  power  of 
his  sword,  to  compel  men  to  embrace  the  truth.  A  voluptuous  para- 
dise and  the  highest  heavens  were  the  rewards  of  those  who  fought 
his  battles,  or  expended  their  fortunes  in  his  cause  ;  and  the  courage 
of  his  adherents  was  fortified  and  sharpened  by  the  doctrine  of  fatal- 

'  See  Koran,  cli.  ii.  pp.  22.  25.,  ch.  iii.  p.  50.,  and  cli.  v.  p.  89.  Sale's  translation,  4to.  edit. 
*  See  pp.  301 — 306.  supra. 
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ism  which  he  inculcated.  From  all  these  combined  circumstances, 
the  success  of  the  arms  and  religion  of  Mohammed  kept  equal  pace  ; 
nor  can  it  excite  surprise,  when  we  know  the  conditions  which  he 
proposed  to  the  vanquished.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice 
offered  to  idolaters ;  while  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  was  left  the 
somewhat  milder  alternative  of  subjection  and  tribvite,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  their  own  religion,  or  of  an  equal  participation  in  the  rights 
and  liberties,  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  faithful,  if  they  em- 
braced the  religion  of  their  conquerors. 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Christ !  "  He  employed  no  other 
means  of  converting  men  to  his  religion,  but  persuasion,  argument, 
exhortation,  miracles,  and  prophecies.  He  made  use  of  no  other 
force,  but  the  force  of  truth  —  no  other  sword,  but  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  that  is,  the  woi'd  of  God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight 
his  cause.  He  was  the  Prince  of  peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all 
the  world.  Without  power,  without  support,  without  any  followers, 
but  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction, 
influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the  learn- 
ing, the  religion  of  his  country  ;  over  the  ancient  rites,  idolatry,  and 
superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and  authoi-ity  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  Wherever  jSlohammedism  has  penetrated,  it  has 
carried  despotism,  barbarism,  and  ignorance'  ;  wherever  Christianity 
has  spread,  it  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  on  nations  and 
individuals,  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  in  morals,  religion,  govern- 
ments, in  social  and  personal  happiness."^ 

The  continued  prevalence  of  this  baleful  system  of  religion  may  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  heart,  in  which  Mohimimedism  leaves  its  votaries, — 
the  want  of  right  moral  feeling,  which  accompanies  inveterate  and 
universal  ignorance, — the  vices  in  which  it  allows  its  professors  to  live, 
and  the  climates  in  which  they  live,  —  the  chilling  despotism  of  all 
Mohammedan  governments, — and  the  cunning  fraud  and  extortion 
which  universally  prevail  in  them.^ 

"  Let  not  then  the  Chx'istian  be  offended,  or  the  infidel  triumph, 
at  the  successful  establishment  and  long  continuance  of  so  acknow- 
ledged an  imposture,  as  affording  any  reasonable  ground  of  objection 
against  our  holy  faith.  Let  these  events  rather  be  considered  as  evi- 
dences of  its  truth, — as  accomplishments  of  the  general  prediction  of 

'  "  Mohammed  established  his  religion,"  says  the  profound  Pascal,  "  by  killing  others, — 
Jesus  Christ,  by  making  his  followers  lay  down  their  own  lives  ;  Mohammed,  liy  forbid- 
ding his  law  to  be  read,  —  Jesus  Christ,  by  commanding  us  to  read.  In  a  word,  the  two 
were  so  opposite,  that  if  Mohammed  took  the  way  in  all  human  probability  to  succeed, 
Jesus  Christ  took  the  way,  humanly  speaking,  to  be  disappointed.  And  hence,  instead  of 
concluding  that  because  Mohammed  succeeded,  Jesus  might  in  like  manner  liave  suc- 
ceeded, we  otight  to  infer,  that  since  Mohammed  has  succeeded,  Christianity  must  have 
inevitably  perished,  if  it  had  not  been  supported  by  a  power  altogetlier  divine."  Thoughts, 
p.  197.  London,  1806. 

■■^  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  stated  (such  are  the  shifts  to  which  infidelity 
is  driven),  it  lias  been  asserted  by  an  antagonist  of  revelation,  that  "of  tiie  two  books" 
(the  Bilile  and  the  Koran),  'wAe  latter"  (the  Koran)  "has  the  most  truths,  and  a  more  im- 
jjre.ssive  moral  code  .'  1 " 

'  The  topics,  above  hinted,  are  fully  illustrated  by  LIr.  Jowett,  ia  his  Christian  Re- 
searches in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  247 — 276. 
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our  Lord,  Wxai  false  prophets  and  false  Christs  should  arise,  and  should 
deceive  many ;  and  esj)ecially  of  that  particular  and  express  i)rophecv 
in  the  revelations  of  his  beloved  disciple  (Rev.  ix.  1.  &c.),  Avhich  has 
been  determined  by  the  ablest  commentators  to  relate  to  the  impostor 
]\l()hammed,  and  to  his  false  and  impious  religion,  which,  arising  like 
a  smoke  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  suddenly  overshadowed  the  eastern 
world,  and  involved  its  wretched  inhabitants  in  darkness  and  in 
err  or. ^^^ 

(4.)  Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  Christianity  is  knoicn  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  mankind,  and  that  if  the  Christian  revelation  came  from  God, 
no  part  of  the  humari  race  would  remain  ignorant  of  it,  no  understand- 
ing ivuuld  fail  to  be  convinced  by  it. 

Ausiver.  The  opposers  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot  with  pro- 
priety urge  its  non-universality  as  an  objection  ;  for  their  religion  (if 
the  deism,  or  rather  atheism,  which  they  wish  to  propagate,  may  be 
designated  by  that  name)  is  so  very  far  from  being  universal,  that, 
for  one  who  professes  deism,  Ave  shall  find  in  the  world  one  thousand 
Avho  profess  Christianity.  Besides,  we  clearly  see  that  many  benefits 
which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  are  partial  as  to  the  enjoyment. 
Some  are  given  to  particular  nations,  but  denied  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  others  are  possessed  by  some  individuals  only,  of  a  favoured 
nation.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us,  that  in  the  moral  government  of  the  woi'ld,  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  as  well  as  mental  endowments,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement, are  distributed  with  what  appears  to  us  an  unequal  hand. 
When  the  objections  to  this  inequality  of  distribution  are  considered 
and  refuted,  the  objection  arising  from  the  partial  knowledge  of 
Christianity  is  answered  at  the  same  time. 

The  subject,  however,  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.  Some 
blessings  flow  immediately  from  God  to  every  person  Avho  enjoys 
them ;  others  are  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  man,  and  de- 
])end  on  the  philanthropy  of  man  for  their  continuance  and  extension. 
The  last  is  the  case  as  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity.  When  it 
was  first  revealed,  it  was  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  ;  and  its  px'opagation  in  the  world  ever  since  has  depended  on 
their  exertions  in  publishing  it  among  the  nations.  That  a  melan- 
choly negligence  has  been  too  often  betrayed,  must  be  acknowledged 
and  deplored.  But  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  in  num- 
berless instances  the  most  violent  opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
zealous  endeavours  of  Christians ;  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  san- 
guinary persecutions  by  the  rulers  of  the  world,  that  the  Gospel  does 
not  now  enlighten  the  Avholc  habitable  globe.  If  a  conqueror,  fol- 
lowed by  his  powerful  army,  desolate  a  country,  and  burn  the  cities 
and  villages,  and  destroy  the  cattle  and  the  fields  of  corn,  and  the 
people  perish  for  cold  and  hunger,  is  their  misery  to  be  ascribed  to 

'  White's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  99.;  from  which  masterly  work  the  preceding  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  Mohfimniedisiii  has  been  chiefly  drawn.  Less  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  .'577 — .385.  Bp.  Porteus  on  the  Christian  Kcvelation,  jiroj^sitiou 
viii.  See  also  Up.  Sumner's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  chap.  vii.  on  tiie  Wisdom  mani- 
fested in  tlie  Christian  Scriptures,  compared  with  the  time-serving  policy  of  Mohammed. 
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a  want  of  goodness  in  God,  or  to  the  superabounding  wickedness  of 
man?     The  answer  will  equally  apply  to  the  subject  before  us.' 

But  the  objection  will  appear  less  cogent,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  a  day,  nor  of  an  age  ;  but  a 
scheme  of  mercy,  that  gradually  attains  its  triumphs,  and  which, 
overcoming  all  opposition,  will  ultimately  be  propagated  throughout 
the  earth.  The  most  enlightened  and  best  civilised  nations  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  blest  with  the  Gospel ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  others,  to  whom  it  has  not  yet  been  carried,  this  favour  lias 
been  withheld  from  them,  because  it  is  ordained  that  the  spreading 
of  the  Gospel  should  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  reason. 
The  wisdom  of  this  appointment  is  evident.  Revelation  is  most  pro- 
perly bestowed  after  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  in  its  best  state, 
has  been  demonstrated  by  experience.  Besides,  it  would  not  have 
answered  the  design  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  Gospel,  if  it  had 
been  universally  spread  at  the  beginning.  The  conceptions  which 
the  converted  heathens  formed  of  the  true  religion  were  necessarily 
very  imperfect :  hence  sprang  the  great  corruptions  of  Christianity 
which  so  early  prevailed.  Had  the  Christian  religion  been  univer- 
sally propagated  in  the  first  ages,  it  would  have  been  diffused  in  an 
imperfect  form.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  partial  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  with  the  other  objections  that  have  been  brought  against 
Christianity,  having  rendered  its  divine  original  a  matter  of  disjfute, 
the  tendency  of  these  disputes  has  been  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  (which  at  the  beginning  necessarily  mixed  itself  with  the 
Gospel),  and  to  make  Christians  draw  their  religion  from  the  Scrip- 
tures alone.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity,  in  the  course  of  ages,  will 
acquire  its  genuine  form.  Then,  also,  it  Avill  be  surrounded  with 
the  greatest  lustre  of  evidence  ;  and  although,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  the  Gospel  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  comparatively  a  few 
countries,  yet  we  are  assured  that  in  due  time  it  will  be  offered  to 
them  all,  and  will  be  diffused  over  the  whole  earth,  with  all  its 
attendant  blessings.  The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  of  Christ,  and 
his  apostles,  relative  to  the  extension  of  the  Gospel,  expressly  an- 
nounce that  it  is  to  be  thus  progressively  diffused,  and  that  it  will 
finally  triumph,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  ivaters  cover  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  9.)  'Jhrough  the  divine 
blessing  on  the  labours  of  hundreds  of  faithful  missionaries,  who  have 
been  and  are  now  employed  in  cariying  the  Gospel  into  all  lands,  we 
SEE  great  advances  ac^««//y  made  in  spreading  Christianity;  and  we 
doubt  not  but  the  Gospel  will  be  planted,  agreeably  to  the  divine 
predictions,  in  all  the  vast  continents  of  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Austral  Asia. 

The  sincerity  and  piety  of  fallible  men,  it  is  true,  can  never  do 
justice  to  the  means  which  God  has  graciously  vouchsafed ;  and  it 
will  always  be  a  real  grief  to  good  men,  that,  among  many,  there 
exists  little  more  than  the  name  of  Christian.  But  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  do  not  pretend  that  its  evidence  is  so  irresistible,  that  no 
understanding  can  fail  of  being  convinced  by  it ;  nor  do  they  deny  it 

'  Bogiie's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p  235^ 
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to  have  been  within  tlie  compass  of  divine  poAver  to  have  commu- 
nicated to  the  world  a  hif>;hei'  degree  of  assurance,  and  to  have  given 
to  his  communication  a  stronger  and  more  extensive  influence.  But 
the  not  having  more  evidence  is  not  a  suffitnent  reason  for  rejecting 
that  which  we  already  have.  If  such  evidence  were  irresistible,  it 
would  restrain  the  voluntary  powers  too  much,  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  trial  and  probation :  it  would  call  for  no  exercise  of  candour, 
seriousness,  humility,  inquiry  ;  no  submission  of  passions,  interests, 
and  prejudices,  to  moral  evidence,  and  to  probable  truth ;  no  habits 
of  reflection  ;  none  of  that  previous  desire  to  learn  and  to  obey  the 
■\Vill  of  God,  which  forms  the  test  of  the  virtuous  principle,  and  which 
induces  men  to  attend  with  care  and  reverence  to  every  credible 
intimation  of  that  will,  and  to  resign  present  advantages  and  present 
pleasures  to  every  reasonable  expectation  of  propitiating  his  favour, 
"  ]\Ien's  moral  probation  may  be,  whether  they  will  take  due  care  to 
inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration  ;  and,  afterwards,  whe- 
ther they  will  act  as  the  case  requires  upon  the  evidence  which  they 
have.  And  this,  we  find  by  experience,  is  often  our  probation,  in  our 
temporal  capacity."' 

Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel  were  irresistible,  it  would 
leave  no  place  for  the  admission  of  internal  evidence^  ;  which  ought 
to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  the  proof  of  every  revelation,  because 
it  is  a  species  of  evidence  which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and  practice  of  virtue,  and  which  operates  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  those  qualities  which  it  finds  in  the  person  whom  it  addresses. 
Men  of  good  dis|)Ositions,  among  Christians,  are  greatly  aflfected  by 
the  impression  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  make  on  their  minds; 
and  their  conviction  is  much  strengthened  by  these  impressions.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  they  who  sincerely  act,  or  sincerely  endeavour 
to  act,  according  to  what  they  believe,  that  is,  according  to  the  just 
result  of  the  pi'obabilities  (or,  if  the  reader  please,  the  possibilities), 
in  natural  and  revealed  religion,  which  they  themselves  perceive,  and 
according  to  a  rational  estimate  of  consequences,  and,  above  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  eflect  of  those  principles  of  gi'atitude  and  devotion, 
which  even  the  view  of  nature  generates  in  a  well  ordered  mind, 
seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further.  This  also  may  have  been  exactly 
what  was  designed.^  On  the  contrary,  where  any  persons  never  set 
themselves  heartily  and  in  earnest  to  be  informed  in  religion, — or 
who  secretly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true,  and  who  are  less  attentive 
to  evidence  than  to  diflficulties,  and  more  attentive  to  objections 
than  to  what  has  long  since  been  most  satisfactorily  said  in  answer 
to  them; — such  persons  can  scarcely  be  thought  in  a  likely  way 
of  seeinir  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  most  certainly 
true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully  ])roved.  "  If  any  accustom 
themselves  to  consider  this  subject  usually  in  the  way  of  mirth  and 

'  Butler's  Analogy,  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  p.  227.  The  whole  of  that  chapter,  which  treats 
on  the  objection  now  under  consideration,  will  abundantly  repay  the  trouble  of  a  diligent 
perusal. 

'  This  sort  of  evidence  is  fully  stated  in  the  following  chapter. 

»  Tulcy's  Evidences,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340 — 352. 
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sport;  if  they  attend  to  forms  and  representations,  and  inadequate 
manners  of  expression,  instead  of  the  real  things  intended  by  them 
(for  signs  often  can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the 
things  signified) ;  or  if  they  substitute  human  errors,  in  the  room 
of  divine  truth  ;  why  may  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some 
men  from  seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others ;  as  a 
like  turn  of  mind,  Avith  respect  to  matters  of  common  speculation  and 
practice,  does,  we  find,  by  experience,  hinder  them  from  attaining 
that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of  common  specu- 
lation and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain  to? 
And  the  etfect  Avill  be  the  same,  whether  their  neglect  of  seriously 
considering  the  evidence  of  religion,  and  their  indiiect  behaviour 
with  regai'd  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser 
vices;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  forms  and  fi.gurative 
manners  of  expression,  as  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of 
ridicule,  when  the  things  intended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not. 
Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far,  as  to  lose  all  sense  of  con- 
duct and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  and  even,  as  it  seems,  to  impair 
their  faculty  of  reason.  And,  in  general,  levity,  carelessness,  passion, 
and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  respect 
to  common  things;  and  they  may,  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in 
some  farther  providential  manner,  with  respect  to  moral  and  religious 
subjects,  hinder  evidence  from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
seen  when  it  is.  The  Scripture'  does  declare,  that  every  one  shall 
not  understand.  And  it  makes  no  difference,  by  what  providential 
conduct  this  comes  to  pass :  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
was,  originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  those  who 
are  desirous  of  evading  moral  oblisrations  should  not  see  it,  and  that 
honest-minded  persons  should  ;  or,  whether  it  come  to  pass  by  any 
other  means."  ^  Now,  that  Christianity  has  been  established  in  the 
world,  and  is  still  spreading  in  all  directions,  God  does  not  work 
miracles  to  mahe  men  religious ;  he  only  sets  the  ti'uth  before  them, 
as  rational  and  accountable  beings.  It  was  and  is  the  merciful  desioii 
of  God,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  to  save  it,  —  even  to  save  all, 
without  exception,  who  will  listen  to  the  overtures  of  his  Gospel. 
He  that  believes  and  obeys  the  Gospel  shall  not  finally  be  con- 
demned, but  will  obtain  a  complete  pardon  :  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  tcilfulhj  rejects  this  last  great  offer  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, must  expect  the  consequence.  And  the  ground  of  his  condem- 
nation is,  that  such  a  person  chooses  to  remain  ignorant,  rather  than 
to  submit  himself  to  the  teachings  of  this  heavenly  revelation.  Lifjlit 
(Jesus  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Kighteousness,  the  fountain  of  light  and 

'  Dan.  xii.  10.  See  also  Isa.  xxix.  13,  14.;  Matt.  vi.  23.  and  xi.  25.  and  xiii.  11,  12.; 
John  iii.  19.,  v.  44. ;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.;  2  Tim.  iii.  13.,  and  that  aftVctionatc 
as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  so  very  many  times  inculcated,  He  that  hath  cars  to 
hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these,  and  other  passages 
of  Scripture  of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say,  that  the  proof  given  to  us  of  Christianity  was  less 
than  it  might  have  been  for  this  very  purpose:  Ut  ita  senno  evnngclii  tanquam  lapis  cssct 
Lydius  ad  quern  ingenia  sanabilia  cxplorarentiir.  Dc  Ver.  llel.  Clirist.  lib.  ii.  towards 
the  end. 

'  Butler's  Analogv,  part  ii.  ch.  vi.  pp.  272,  273. 
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life)  is  come  into  the  tcorld  (diffusing  his  benign  influences  every 
where,  and  favouring  men  with  a  clear  and  full  revelation  of  the 
divine  will)  ;  and  yet  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  have 
preferred  sin  to  holiness  :  —  and  why  ?  Because  their  deeds  were  evil. 
The  bad  man  avoids  the  truth  which  condemns  him  ;  while  the  good 
man  seeks  it,  as  the  ground-work  and  proof  of  his  actions.' 

It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce  other  examples  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  if  the  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  section  would 
permit :  Ave  shall  therefore  add  but  two  more  instances  in  illustration 
of  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

The  first  is,  the  long  apostasy  and  general  corruption  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  so  plainly  foretold,  and  under  such  express  and 
particular  characters,  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  which,  all  the  world 
may  see,  has  been  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Who 
that  had  lived  in  those  days,  when  Christianity  was  struggling  under 
all  the  incumbent  weight  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  pagan  intolerance 
and  persecution,  could  from  the  state  of  things  have  possibly  con- 
jectui'ed  that  a  rising  sect,  every  where  spoken  against,  would  ever 
have  given  birth  to  a  tyrant,  who  would  oppose  and  exalt  himself 
above  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  sitting  as  God  in  the  temple  of  God, 
and  claiming  and  swaying  a  sceptre  of  universal  spiritual  empire  ? 
Who,  that  beheld  the  low  estate  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  first 
age  of  its  existence,  could  ever  have  divined  that  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter would  one  day  arise  out  of  it,  who  should  establish  a  vast  mo- 
narchy, whose  coming  should  be  loith  all  poiver,  and  signs,  and  lying 
tvonders  (pretended  miracles),  and  xcith  all  deceivahleness  of  unright- 
eousness, commanding  the  worship  of  demons,  angels,  or  departed 
saints ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats  ? 
In  short,  we  see  the  characters  of  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  and 
the  harlot  of  Babylon,  now  exemplified  in  every  particular,  and  in  a 
city  that  is  seated  upon  seven  moimtains :  so  that,  if  the  pontiff  of 
Rome  had  sat  for  his  picture,  a  more  accui*ate  likeness  could  not  have 
been  drawn. ^  The  existence  of  these  monstrous  corruptions  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  which  no  human  penetration 
could  have  foreseen,  is  a  great  confirmation  and  standing  monument 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrates  the  divine  inspiration  of 
those  persons  who  Avrote  these  books,  and  circumstantially  predicted 
future  events  and  future  corruptions  of  religion,  infinitely  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  conception  and  discernment  merely  human. 

'  The  topics  above  considered  are  nWy  discussed  and  illustrated  in  various  other  points 
of  view,  in  (Mr.  now  Bp)  Lonsdale's  three  discourses,  intitled  "  Some  popular  Objections 
airaiiist  Christianity  considered,  and  the  general  Character  of  Unbelief  represented."  8vo. 
Londnn.  1820. 

'  Oil  the  New  Testament  prophecies  respecting  the  papal  antichrist  (as  well  as  those  of 
Daniel),  see  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.;  Bp.  Ilurd's  Introduction  to  Prophecy, 
sermons  7.  and  8.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  171 — 232.);  Kelt  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 61. 
A  compendious  view  of  these  predictions  may  also  be  seen  in  Mucknight's  Truth  of  the 
Gospel  History,  jip.  576 — 600.  Full  illustrations  of  Paul's  prediction  respecting  the  papal 
antichrist,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12.  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Benson's  Dissertation  in  his  para- 
phrase and  notes  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  reprinted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  B\i.  Watson's 
Collection  of  Theological  Tracts;  and  in  Dr.  M  O'SuUivan's  Treatise  "Of  the  Apostasy 
predicted  by  St.  Paul."  Dublin.  1842.  8vo. 
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The  other  Instance  alluded  to,  is  the  present  spread  of  infidelity,  in 
various  parts  of  the  professedly  Christian  world,  tlie  efforts  of  which 
to  subvert  the  Christian  faith  (we  know)  will  ultimately  be  in  vain, 
"  for  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail "  against  the  church  of  Christ. 
Among  the  various  signs  of  the  last  days,  that  is,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  or  the  prevalence  of  Christianity 
in  the  world,  it  is  foretold  that  "  tliere  shall  come  scoffers  and  mockers^ 
icalking  after  their  oron  lusts,  tvho  separate  themselves  by  apostasy, 
sensual,  not  hawing  the  spirit,  lovers  of  their  oicnselves,  covetous,  boast' 
ers,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy, 
without  natural  affection,  truce-breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady,  high-minded, 
levers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof"  (2  Pet.  iii.  3.;  Jude  18,  19.;  2  Tim.  iii. 
2 — 5.)  These  predictions  point  out  the  true  source  of  all  infidelity, 
and  of  men's  motives  for  scoffino;  at  religion. 

The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  pure  and  holy ;  It  requn*es  honness 
of  heart  and  of  life,  and  enjoins  submission  to  civil  government  as  an 
ordinance  of  God.  The  safety  of  all  states  depends  upon  religion ;  it 
ministers  to  social  order,  confers  stability  upon  government  and  laws, 
and  gives  security  to  property.  "  Religion,  unfeigncdly  loved,  per- 
fecteth  men's  abilities  unto  all  kinds  of  virtuous  services  in  the  com- 
monwealth ; "  while  infidelity,  immorality,  and  sedition  usually  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  infidelity  is  closely 
allied  with  the  revolutionaiy  question;  and,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  are  eager  to  revolutionise  all  existing  governments,  under  the 
ostensible  pretence  of  promoting  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  man- 
kind, are  alike  infidels  in  precept  and  in  practice.  The  one  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  other,  for  scepticism  subverts  the  whole 
foundation  of  morals;  It  not  only  tends  to  corrupt  the  moral  taste, 
but  also  promotes  the  growth  of  vanity,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness.* 
Hence,  presumptuous  and  impatient  of  subordination,  these  "scoffers" 
and  "mockers"  wish  to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  lusts  and 
depraved  passions,  and  consequently  hate  the  salutary  moral  restraints 
Imposed  by  the  Gospel.  "  The  religion  of  Christ  is  a  code  of  laws 
as  well  as  a  system  of  doctrines ;  a  rule  of  practice  as  well  as  of  faith. 
It  has  certain  conditions  inseparably  connected  with  the  belief  of  it, 
to  which  there  is  but  too  often  a  great  unwillingness  to  submit. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable  and  consistent,  must  include  obedience ;  and 
hence  arises  the  main  objection  to  It.  Cherishing  unchristian  dis- 
positions and  passions  In  their  bosoms,  and  very  frequently  also  de- 
voted to  unchristian  practices  which  they  will  not  consent  to  abandon, 
—  men  pretend  to  decide  upon  the  evidences  of  a  religion  from  winch 
they  have  little  to  hope  and  much  to  fear,  if  It  be  true."  Therefore, 
they  labour  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  Is  not  true.  In  order  that  they 

'  The  topics  above  alluded  to  are  illustrated  with  unequalled  argument  and  eloquence 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  in  his  discourse  on  Modern  Infidelity,  considered  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  society.  The  experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  wliieh  have  elapsed 
since  that  discourse  was  delivered,  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  every  one  of  the  preacher's 
observations. 
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may  rid  themselves  of  its  injunctions;  and,  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  they  copy  and  re-assert, 
"without  acknowledgment,  the  oft-refuted  objections  of  former  op- 
posers  of  revelation.  And,  as  ridiculing  religion  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  depreciate  truth  in  the  sight  of  the  unreflecting  multitude, 
scoffers,  having  no  solid  argument  to  produce  against  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  burlesque  some  parts  of  it,  and  falsely  charge  others  with 
being  contradictory ;  they  then  affect  to  laugh  at  it,  and  get  superficial 
thinkers  to  laugh  with  them.  At  length  they  succeed  in  persuading 
themselves  that  it  is  a  forgery,  and  then  throw  the  I'eins  loose  on  the 
neck  of  their  evil  propensities.  The  history  of  revolutionary  France, 
—  the  avowed  contempt  of  religion,  moi'bid  insensibility  to  morals, 
desecrated  sabbaths',  and  abandonment  to  amusements  the  most 
frivolous  and  dissipating,  which  still  prevail  in  that  country,  as  well 
as  on  other  parts  of  the  Continent, —  the  rapid  strides  with  which 
infidelity  is  advancing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  efforts 
which  at  this  time  are  making  to  disseminate  the  same  deadly  prin- 
ciples among  every  class  of  society  in  our  own  country,  —  are  all  so 
many  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  prophecies. 
But  the  spirit  which  predicted  these  events  is  the  very  same  which 
was  poured  out  upon  the  apostles,  and  enlightened  their  minds 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel;  therefore  the  apostles,  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  had  the  spirit  of  God,  and  were  enlightened 
by  it. 

The  preceding  instances  of  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment  are 
only  a  few,  in  comparison  of  those  which  might  have  been  adduced ; 
but  they  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  and  sincere 
investigator  of  the  evidences  of  dl^•ine  revelation,  that  the  writings 
which  contain  them  could  only  be  composed  under  divine  inspiration; 
because  they  relate  to  events  so  various,  so  distant,  and  so  contingent, 
that  no  human  foresight  could  by  any  possibility  predict  them.  The 
argument  from  prophecy  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  formed  from  the  con- 
sideration of  single  prophecies,  but  from  all  the  prophecies  taken  to- 
gether, and  considered  as  making  one  system ;  in  which,  from  the 
mutual  connection  and  dependence  of  its  parts,  preceding  prophecies 
prepare  and  illustrate  those  which  follow,  and  these  again  reflect 
light  on  the  foregoing :  just  as  in  any  philosophical  system,  that  which 
shows  the  solidity  of  it,  is  the  harmony  and  consistency  of  the  whole, 
not  the  application  of  it  in  particular  instances.  Hence,  though  the 
evidence  be  but  small,  from  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy 
taken  separately,  yet  that  evidence  being  always  something,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  evidence  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  pro- 
phecies, all  relative  to  the  same  design,  is  very  considerable ;  like 
many  scattered  rays,  which,  though  each  be  weak  in  itself,  yet,  con- 
centred into  one  point,  shall  form  a  strong  light,  and  strike  the  senses 
very  powerfully.     This  evidence  is  not  simply  a  growing  evidence, 

'  Soon  after  the  return  of  Louis  XVITI.  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  French  com- 
pelled him  to  repeal  his  decree  for  enforcing  a  more  decent  observance  of  the  Lord's  day, 
or  Sunday. 
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but  is,  indeed,  multipHed  upon  us  from  the  number  of  reflected  lights, 
which  the  several  component  parts  of  such  a  system  reciprocally  throw 
upon  each;  till  at  length  the  conviction  rises  into  a  high  degree  of 
moral  certainty.^ 

V.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
of  prophecy ;  but  they  arise  from  not  duly  considering  its  manner 
and  design.  The  language  has  been  assigned  as  one  cause  of  its 
obscurity,  and  the  indistinctness  of  its  representation  as  another,  but 
with  how  little  reason  or  propriety  the  following  considerations  will 
evince. 

Answer. —  1.  As  prophecy  is  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  a  peculiarity  in  the  Language  of  which  it  makes 
use.  Sometimes  it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figura- 
tive signs.  It  has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
prophets ;  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  considered  as  a  riddle. 
The  symbols  are  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  and  pi'ovidence, 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  nations  with  whom  they 
were  most  closely  connected,  or  by  whom  they  were  most  violently 
opposed.  These  symbols  have  their  rules  of  interpretation,  as  uni- 
form and  as  certain  as  any  other  kind  of  language  :  and  whoever 
applies  his  mind  with  patience  and  attention  to  the  subject  will  be 
able  to  understand  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy,  and  the  colour 
of  the  events  foretold,  whether  prosperous  or  calamitous ;  though  he 
may  be  utterly  unable  to  discover  to  what  person,  or  precise  time  and 
place,  they  are  to  be  applied. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  alleged  objection,  of  want  of  clearness  In 
prophecy,  arising  from  an  Indistinct  Representation  of  the 
Event,  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  some  prophecies  be  obscure, 
others  are  clear :  the  latter  furnish  a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures;  the  former  contain  nothing  against  it.  In  many  instances, 
the  obscurity  is  accounted  for,  from  the  extensive  grasp  of  prophecy. 
Some  predictions  were  to  have  their  accomplishment  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  church,  and  were  peculiarly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
Avhoin  they  were  immediately  delivered  ;  on  which  account  they  wei'e 
more  plain.  Tliis  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  prophecies 
contained  in  the  New  Testament.  There  are  other  predictions,  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  those  who  lived  ia  after  ages,  particularly  the 
middle  ages.  To  the  first  Christians  these  Avere  obscure ;  but  when 
the  time  advanced  towards  their  accomplishment,  the  veil  was  gradually 
drawn  aside,  and  they  were  more  clearly  seen,  and  better  undei'stood. 
Another  class  of  predictions  looked  forward  to  the  latter  ages  of  the 
church.  These  aj)peared  obscure  both  to  the  first  Christians  and  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages :  but  when  that  generation  ap- 
peared for  whose  use  it  was  the  Divine  Will  that  they  should  be  left 
on  record,  light  began  to  shine  upon  them  ;  and  the  minds  of  men 
were  awakened  to  look  out  for  their  accomplishment  in  some  great 
events,  which  would  display  the  glory  of  God,  and  advance  the  hap- 

'  Bp.  Ilurd's  IiUroduction  to  the  Study  of  Prophecy.     (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 
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piness  of  his  seiTants.  In  this  way  the  alleged  obscurity  of  many 
prophecies  will  be  accounted  for. 

3.  Another  reason  tor  throwing  a  veil  over  the  face  of  propliecy, 
whether  by  its  peculiar  symbols  or  by  a  dark  representation,  will  ap- 
pear, on  considering  the  Xatuke  of  the  Subject.  Some  of  the 
events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  fate  of  nations  depends 
upon  them  ;  and  they  are  to  be  brought  into  existence  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  men.  If  the  prophecies  had  been  delivered  in  plainer 
terms,  some  persons  would  have  endeavoured  to  hasten  their  accom- 
plishment, as  others  would  have  attempted  to  defeat  it :  nor  would  the 
actions  of  men  appear  so  free,  or  the  P^o^'idence  of  God  so  conspicuous 
in  their  completion.  "  The  obscurity  of  prophecy  was  further  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  Old  Testament  economy  from  sinking  too  much 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  lived  under  it.  It  served  merely  to 
erect  the  expectation  of  better  things  to  come,  without  indisposing 
men  from  the  state  of  discipline  and  improvement  which  was  designed 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  The  whole  Jewish  dispensation  was  a  kind 
of  prophecy,  which  had  both  an  immediate  and  ultimate  end.  It  im- 
mediately separated  the  Jews  from  the  other  nations,  and  preserved 
the  holy  oracles,  committed  to  their  custody,  from  being  corrupted  by 
idolatrous  intercourse  ;  and  it  ultimately  maintained  the  hope  of  the 
Messias  and  his  reign.  The  illustration  of  this  view  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  law  and  constitution  is  the  subject  of  the  epistles  to  the  Gala- 
tians  and  Hebrews  ;  —  that  '•'  the  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to  lead  men 
to  Christ "  — "  that  it  was  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  but  the 
body  was  Christ." 

"  The  dispensation  of  prophecy  appears  to  have  been  accommodated 
with  great  wisdom  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  every  age,  to  comfort 
the  people  of  God  and  to  confirm  their  faith,  according  as  they  and 
the  state  of  religion  required  it.  On  Adam's  fall,  on  Abraham's  se- 
paration from  an  idolatrous  world,  on  the  dispensation  of  the  new 
economy  by  Moses,  on  the  Babylonish  capti^-ity,  and  on  the  com- 
mencement of  Christianity,  prophecies  were  communicated  with  a 
growing  light ;  and  they  will  become  more  and  more  luminous  with 
the  progress  of  events  to  the  end  of  the  world." ' 

But  though  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  Scriptiu"e  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  illu- 
minate it;  and  the  more  the  obscure  parts  are  fulfilled,  the  better 
they  are  understood.  In  the  present  form  of  prophecy  men  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves  ;  and  they  fulfil  the  prophecies  without  intend- 
ing, or  thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  accomplishment 
stri|)s  off  the  veil ;  and  the  evidence  of  prophecy  appears  in  all  its 
splendour.  Time,  that  detracts  something  from  the  evidence  of  other 
writers,  is  still  adding  something  to  the  credit  and  authority  of  the 
prophets.  Future  ages  will  comprehend  more  than  the  present,  as 
the  present  understands  more  than  the  past ;  and  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment will  produce  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all   the  prophecies. 

'  Dr.  Baaken's  Institutes,  p.  330. 
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Men  are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that,  if  they  could  but  see  a  miracle 
Avi'ought  in  fiivour  of  religion,  they  would  readily  resign  all  their 
scruples,  believe  without  doubt,  and  obey  without  reserve.  The  very 
thing  which  is  thus  desired  we  have.  We  have  the  greatest  and  most 
striking  of  miracles  in  the  series  of  Scripture  prophecies  already  ac- 
complished: —  accomplished,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  Arabians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
the  lour  great  monarchies,  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  Jerusalem,  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  of  Home,  &c.  &c.  "  And  this  is  not  a 
transient  miracle,  ceasing  almost  as  soon  as  performed  ;  but  is  perma- 
nent, and  protracted  through  the  course  of  many  generations.  It  is 
not  a  miracle  delivered  only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  subject 
to  our  own  inspection  and  examination.  It  is  not  a  miracle  delivered 
only  upon  the  report  of  others,  but  is  open  to  the  observation  and 
contemplation  of  all  mankind  ;  and  after  so  many  ages  is  still  growing, 
—  still  improving  to  future  ages.  What  sti'onger  miracle,  therefore, 
can  we  require  for  our  conviction  ?  Or  what  will  avail  if  this  be  found 
ineffectual?  If  we  reject  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  neither  would  we 
be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  What  can  be  plainer  ? 
We  see,  or  may  see,  with  our  own  eyes,  the  Scripture  prophecies  ac- 
complished ;  and  if  the  Scripture  prophecies  are  accomplished,  the 
Scripture  must  be  the  Word  of  God  ;  and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  Word 
of  God,  the  Christian  Religion  must  be  true."^ 


CHAP.  V. 

INTERNAL   EVIDENCES    OF    THE    INSPIRATION    OF    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

The  arguments  from  miracles  and  prophecy  contained  in  the  preced- 
in*»-  chapter,  form  what  has  been  termed  the  external  evidence  that  the 
Scriptures  are  the  inspired  Word  of  God ;  and  without  seeking  for 
a<lditional  testimony,  we  might  safely  rest  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Bible  on  those  proofs.  There  are,  however,  several  internal  evidences y 
which,  though  not  so  obviously  striking  as  miracles  and  prophecy, 
come  home  to  the  consciences  and  judgments  of  every  person  \vhether 
learned  or  illiterate,  and  leave  infidels  in  every  situation  without  ex- 
cuse. These  internal  evidences  are,  the  sublime  doctrines  and  the 
purity  of  the  moral  precepts  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  —  the  har- 
mony subsisting  between  every  part,  —  their  miraculous  preservation, 
—  and  the  tendency  of  the  whole  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  effects  which  are  in- 
variably produced  by  a  cordial  reception  and  belief  of  the  Bible, — 
together  with  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed  by  the  Christian  Re- 
velation over  all  other  religions. 

>  Bp.  Newton  on  Prophecy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412—416.     Boguc  on  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament,  pp.  169—171. 
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SECT.  I. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  DOCTRINE,  AND  THE  MORAL  PRECEPTS,  WHICH  ARE  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTtJRliS,  ARE  SO  EXCELLENT,  AND  SO  PERFECTLY  HOLY,  THAT  THE  PERSONS  WHO 
PDBLISUED  THEM  TO  THE  WORLD  MDST  HAVE  DERIVED  THEM  FROM  A  PURER  AND 
MORE   EXALTED    SOURCE    THAN   THEIR    OWN   MEDITATIONS. 

Nothing  f;ilse  or  immoral  can  be  tauglit  by  a  God  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness. Accordingly,  the  account  of  the  Almighty  and  of  his  perfec- 
tions, and  the  moral  precepts  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
commend  themselves  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest  and  most 
excellent  of  all  beings.  In  order,  however,  that  we  may  form  a  just 
and  correct  idea  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  which  are 
offered  to  our  consideration  in  the  Bible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  view  of  them  fi-om  the  beginning.  The  sacred  volume  opens 
with  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  —  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  which  is  there  described  in  a 
plain  and  familiar  manner,  accommodated  to  the  capacities  of  man,  and 
with  a  noble  simplicity  ;  together  with  the  original  formation  of  man, 
who  is  represented  as  having  been  created  after  the  divine  image,  in- 
vested with  dominion  over  the  inferior  ci-eation  (but  w^lth  a  reservation 
of  the  obedience  which  he  himself  owed  to  God  as  his  sovereign  Lord), 
and  constituted  in  a  paradisaical  state,  —  a  happy  state  of  purity  and 
innocence.  (Gen.  i.  ii.)  In  this  account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is 
agreeable  to  right  reason,  as  well  as  to  the  most  ancient  traditions 
which  have  obtained  among  the  nations.  We  are  further  informed 
that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning  against  his  Maker  ',  and  that 
sin  brought  death  into  the  world,  together  with  all  the  miseries  to 
which  the  human  race  is  now  obnoxious;  but  that  the  merciful  Parent 
of  our  being,  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was  pleased  to 

'  The  particular  injunction,  which  (Moses  tells  us)  was  laid  upon  our  first  parents,  not 
to  cat  of  tlie  fruit  of  a  particular  tree  (Gen.  ii.  17.),  has  been  a  favourite  subji'Ct  of  sneer 
and  cavil  with  the  opposers  of  revelation.  A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that 
it  had  nothing  in  it  unbecoming  the  supreme  wisdom  and  goodness.  For,  since  God  was 
plea.sed  to  constitute  man  lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  and  had  given  him  so  large  a  gmnt 
and  so  many  advantages,  it  was  manifestly  proper  that  he  should  require  some  particular 
instance  of  homage  and  fealty,  to  be  a  memorial  to  man  of  his  dependence,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  his  part  that  he  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  higher  Lord,  to  whom  he 
owed  the  most  absolute  subjection  and  obedience.  And  what  instance  of  homage  cotild 
he  more  proper,  circumstdnced  as  man  then  was,  than  his  being  obliged,  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  to  abstain  from  one  or  more  of  the  fruits  of  paradi.se  ?  It  pleased 
God  to  insist  only  ujion  his  abstaining  from  one,  at  the  same  time  that  he  indulged  him  in 
full  liberty  as  to  all  the  rest;  and  this  served  both  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Supreme 
Jjoril,  from  whose  bountiful  grant  he  held  paradise  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  was  also 
fitted  to  teach  our  first  parents  a  noble  and  useful  lesson  of  abstinence  and  self-denial, — 
one  of  the  most  necessary  lessons  in  ii  state  of  probation ;  and  also  of  unreserved  submission 
to  the  authority  and  will  of  God,  and  an  iniiilieit  resignation  to  the  supreme  wisdom  and 
goodness.  It  tended  to  habituate  them  to  keep  their  sensitive  appetite  in  subjection  to  the 
law  of  rea.son;  to  take  them  off  from  too  cluse  an  attachment  to  inferior  sensible  good,  and 
to  engage  them  to  place  their  highest  happiness  in  God  alone;  and,  finally,  to  keep  their 
desire  alter  knowledge  within  just  bouncls,  so  as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  was 
really  projicr  and  useful  for  them  to  know,  and  not  i)resumc  to  pry  with  an  imwarrantablo 
curiosity  into  things  which  did  not  bi'long  to  them,  and  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to 
reveal.  Leland's  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  vol.  ii.  j)p.  144,  14.5.  The  olijection  hero 
briefly  answered  is  fully  treated  and  refuted  by  the  same  learned  writer  in  his  Answer  to 
Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  ch.  15. 
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make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  as  laid 
a  i)ro[)er  foundation  for  the  faith  and  hope  of  his  offending  creatures, 
and  for  the  exercise  of  religion  towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)  Accordingly, 
the  religion  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man  in  his 
lapsed  state  ;  and  every  one  who  imj)artialbj  and  carefully  investigates 
and  considers  it,  will  find  that  one  scheme  of  religion  and  of  moi-al 
duty,  substantially  the  same,  is  carried  throughout  the  whole,  till  it 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplishment  by  Jesus  Christ. 
This  religion  may  be  considered  pi'incipally  under  three  periods,  viz. 
the  religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  —  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  —  and  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.' 


§   1.   ^  concise  Vieiv  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times. 

I.  The  book  of  Genesis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  Patriarchal 
Theology.  We  learn  from  it  that  God  is  the  creator  of  all  things  (i.), 
as  well  as  the  governor  of  all  things,  by  his  general  and  particular  pro- 
vidence (xiv.  19.,  xlv.  5.  7,8.,  1.  20.,  xxii.  8.  13,  14.);  that  he  isever- 
lasting  (xxi.  33.);  omniscient,  for  none  but  God  can  know  all  things, 
whether  past  or  future  (iii.  8 — 10.,  xv.  3 — 16.,  xviii.  18.  compared 
with  Exod.  i.  7.);  trice  (Gen.  vi.  7.  compared  with  vii.,  xvii.  20.  com- 
pared with  XXV.  16.,  xxviii.  15.  compared  with  xxxii.  10.);  almighty 
(xvii.  1.,  xviii.  14.,  xxxv.  11.);  holy  and  just  (xviii.  25.  with  xix.);  kind 
(xxiv.  12.);  supreme  (xiv.  19.);  merciful {xxxii.  10.);  and  long-suffering 
(vi.  3.);  gracious  towards  those  who  fear  him  (vi.  8.);  and  that,  though 
he  sometimes  tries  them  (xxii.  1.),  yet  he  is  always  with  them  (xxvi.  3., 
xxviii.  15.,  xxxix.  2,  3.  21,  22.),  and  has  an  especial  regard  for  them, 
(xv.  1.,  xviii.  17.26— 32.,  xix.  22.,  XX.  6.,  xxv.  21.,  xxvi.  12.,  xxviii.  15., 
xxix.  32.,  xxxi.  42.)  We  fearn  further  that  God  is  not  the  author  of 
sin  (i.  31.);  and  that,  since  the  fall,  man  is  born  prone  to  evil.  (vi.  5. 
viii.  21.)  The  patriarchs  cherished  a  hope  of  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
God  towards  penitent  sinners  (iv.  7.),  and  confided  in  him,  as  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth  (xviii.  25.),  and  the  great  rewarder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him ;  which  reward  they  expected,  not  merely  in  this 

'  To  avoid  unnccessaiy  repetitions  of  references  to  authorities,  the  reader  is  informed 
that  (besides  the  authors  incidentally  cited  for  some  particular  topics)  the  following,'  sec- 
tions are  drawn  up  from  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Leland"s  View  of  the  Deistical 
Writers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  377—416.,  and  his  incomparable  work  on  the  Advantage  and  Neces- 
sity of  the  Christian  Revelation,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  12mo.;  Dr. 
Randolph's  Discourses,  intitled  "  The  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  Vindicated,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  View  of  our  Ble^rsed  Saviour's  Ministrj-,"  &c. ;  the  Encyclopa;dia 
Biblica  of  Alstedius,  8vo.  Francofurti,  1625;  Mr.  Faber's  Hora;  Mosaicte;  Dr  Graves's 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch;  the  Collection  of  the  Boylean  Lectures;  Abbadie,  Traitc  de 
la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretiennc,  tome  ii.;  and  Vernet,  Traitc  de  la  Verite  de  la  Reli- 
gion Chrctienne,  tomes  ii.  iii.  See  also  Mr.  T.  Erskine's  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evider.co 
of  Christianity  (London,  1821,  12mo.);  which  "are  written  with  unction  and  eloquence, 
and  are  designed  chiefly  to  show  that  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  taught  not  ab- 
stractly, but  by  facts  on  which  they  are  grounded;  that  they  are  thus  more  easily  appre- 
hended and  retained,  and  produce  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  and  conduct ;  that 
they  remove  every  obstruction  out  of  the  way  of  our  access  to  God;  they  encourage  oiir 
attachment  to  him,  and  stimulate  us  to  seivc  him  by  a  holy  obedience.  In  a  word,  their 
object  is,  to  bring  the  character  of  man  into  harmony  with  the  character  of  God."  (Dr. 
Kiinkcn's  Institutes  of  Theology,  p.  330.) 
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present  evil  world,  but  in  a  future  state  :  for  we  are  told  that  thei/ 
sought  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly,  (v.  22.  24.  compared  with 
Heb.  xi.  5.,  xxviii.  13.  compared  with  INIatt.  xxii.  31,  32.,  and  xxv.  8. 
compared  with  Heb.  xi.  10.  14 — 16.)  To  the  preceding  points  we  may 
add,  that  a  hope  was  cherished  from  the  beginning,  originally  founded 
on  a  divine  promise  of  a  gi-eat  Saviour,  who  was  to  deliver  mankind  from 
the  miseries  and  ruin  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  through  whom 
God  M'as  to  make  the  fullest  discoveries  of  his  grace  and  mercy  to- 
wards the  human  race,  and  to  raise  them  to  a  high  degi'ee  of  glory  and 
felicity,  (iii.  15.,  xii.  3.,  xvii.  19.,  xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  4.,   xlix.  10.) 

II.  These  were  the  chief  principles  of  the  Religion  of  the  Patriarchs, 
who  were  animated  by  a  strong  sense  of  their  obligation  to  the  prac- 
tice of  piety,  virtue,  and  universal  righteousness.  They  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  man  to  fear  God  (xxii.  12.,  xxxi.  53.,  xlii.  18.);  to 
bless  him  for  mercies  received  (xiv.  20.,  xxiv.  27.  52.);  and  to  sup- 
plicate him  with  profound  humility  (xvii.  18.,  xviii.  22.  et  seq.,  xxiv. 
12  — 14.):  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  be  promoted  (xii.  8.,  xxi. 
33.) ;  vows  made  to  him  are  to  be  performed  (xxviii.  20.,  xxxv.  1 — 3.); 
and  that  idolatry  is  to  be  renounced,  (xxxv.  2 — 4.)  With  regard  to 
the  external  rites  of  religion,  the  most  ancient  on  record  is  that  of 
offering  sacrifice  to  God  (iii.  21.,  iv.  3,  4.,  viii.  20,  21.);  and  its  having 
so  early  and  universally  obtained  among  all  nations,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  as  a  sacred  rite  of  religion,  cannot  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for,  than  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion,  originally  enjoined  by  divine  appointment  to  the  first  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  transmitted  to  their  descen- 
dants. The  Sabbath  also  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  the  pa- 
triarchs. There  is,  indeed,  no  direct  mention  of  it  before  the  deluge  : 
but,  after  that  catastroi)he,  it  is  evident  that  the  observance  of  it  was 
familiar  to  Noah ;  for  he  is  represented  twice  as  waiting  seven  days 
between  his  three  emissions  of  the  dove.  (viii.  10.  12.)  And  if  Noah 
was  acquainted  with  the  consecration  of  the  Sabbath,  his  ancestors 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

III.  The  Moral  Duties  between  man  and  man  are  likewise  clearly 
announced,  either  by  way  of  precept  or  by  example:  more  particularly 
the  duties  of  children  to  honour  their  parents  (ix.  23,  24.),  and  of 
parents  to  instil  religious  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  offspring, 
and  to  set  them  a  good  example  (xviii.  19.);  and  of  servants  to  obiy 
their  masters,  (xvi.  9.)  Wars  may  be  waged  in  a  good  cause,  (xiv. 
14 — 20.)  Anger  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  (iv.  5,  6.);  strifes  are  to 
be  avoided  (xiii.  8,  9.),  murder  is  prohibited  (iv.  8  — 12.  15.,  ix.  6.); 
liospitality  to  be  exercised  (xviii.  1.,  xix.  1.),  and  also  forgiveness  of 
injuries.  (I.  18 — 20.)  Matrimony  is  appointed  by  God  (i.  28.,  ii.  18. 
21 — 24.),  from  whom  a  virtuous  wife  is  to  be  souglit  by  prayer  (xxiv. 
7.  12.);  and  a  wife  is  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  (iii.  16.)  All 
improper  alliances,  however,  are  to  be  avoided,  (vi.  1,  2.)  Children 
are  the  gift  of  God  (iv.  1.,  xxv.  21.,  xxx.  2.  22.);  and  adultery  and 
all  impurity  are  to  be  avoided,  (xx.  3.  7.  9.,  xxxix.  9.,  xxxiv.  7., 
xxxvili.  9.)' 

'  Moldenliawer,  Introd.  in  Libros  Canonicos  Vet.  ct  Nov.  Test.  pp.  19 — 21. 
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The  Patriarchal  Keligion,  as  above  described,  seems  to  have  been 
the  religion  of  Adam  after  his  fall,  of  Abel,  Seth,  Enoch,  and  the  an- 
tediluvian patriarchs ;  and  afterwards  of  Noah,  the  second  parent  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  sevei'al  heads  of  families  derived  from  him,  who 
probably  carried  it  with  them  in  their  several  dispersions.  But,  above 
all,  this  religion  was  signally  exemplified  in  Abraham,  who  was  illus- 
trious for  his  faith,  piety,  and  righteousness,  and  whom  God  was 
pleased  to  favour  with  special  discoveries  of  his  will.  From  him 
descended  many  great  nations,  among  whom  this  religion,  in  its  main 
principles,  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  There  were  also  remarkable 
vestiges  of  it,  for  a  long  time,  among  several  other  nations ;  and  in- 
deed the  belief  of  one  supreme  God,  of  a  providence,  of  a  hope  of  par- 
doning mercy,  a  sense  of  the  obligations  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  of 
the  acceptance  and  reward  of  sincere  obedience,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  future  state,  were  never  entirely  extinguished.  And  whosoever 
among  the  Gentiles  at  any  time,  or  in  any  nation,  feared  God  and 
was  a  worker  of  righteousness,  might  be  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
patriarchal  religion.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  nations  became 
generally  depi'aved,  and  sunk  into  a  deplorable  darkness  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  the  great  principles  of  religion  were  in  a  great  measure 
overwhelmed  with  an  amazing  load  of  superstitions,  idolatries,  and 
corruptions  of  all  kinds. 


§  2.   y4  summary  Vieio  of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Bfosaic 

Dispensation. 

The  second  view  of  religion,  presented  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  Is  that 
which  relates  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  This  was  really  and 
essentially  the  same,  for  substance,  as  that  which  was  professed  and 
practised  in  the  ancient  patriarchal  times',  with  the  addition  of  a 
special  covenant  made  with  a  particular  people ;  among  Avhom  God 
was  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  erect  a  sacred  polity,  and  to  whom  he 
gave  a  revelation  of  his  will,  which  was  committed  to  writing,  as  the 
safest  mode  of  transmission  ;  religion  having  hitherto  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  tradition,  which  was  more  easily  maintained  during  the 
long  lives  of  men  in  the  first  ages.  This  special  covenant  was  in  no 
respect  inconsistent  with  the  universal  providence  and  goodness  of 
God  towards  mankind ;  nor  did  it  in  any  degree  vacate  or  infringe  the 
ancient  primitive  religion  which  had  obtained  from  the  beginning,  but 
which  was  designed  to  be  subservient  to  the  great  ends  of  it,  and  to 
preserve  it  from  being  utterly  depraved  and  extinguished.  The  prin- 
cipal end  of  that  polity,  and  the  main  view  to  which  it  was  directed, 
Avas  to  restore  and  preserve  the  true  worship  and  adoration  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  and  of  him  only,  in  opposition  to  that  polytheism 

•  The  Mosaic  law  repealed  or  altered  nothing  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  beyond 
what  the  progressive  development  of  the  design  of  Infinite  Wisdom  absolutely  required. 
Hence  it  adopted  several  particulars  from  patriarchisni,  such  as  sacrifice,  the  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  the  priesthood,  the  payment  of  tithes,  certain  moral 
precepts,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  These  points  arc  fully  proved  by  Mr.  Faber, 
Ilorai  Mosaica?,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2.') — 33. 
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and  idolatry  which  began  then  to  spread  generally  through  the 
nations ;  and  to  engage  those  to  whom  it  was  made  known  to  the 
practice  of  piety,  virtue,  and  righteousness,  by  giving  them  holy  and 
excellent  laws,  expressly  directing  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and 
enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  authority,  and  also  by  promises 
and  threatenings  in  the  name  of  God.  Another  essential  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  was,  to  keep  up  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
Redeemer,  who  had  been  promised  from  the  beginning,  and  to  pre- 
pare men  for  that  most  perfect  and  complete  dispensation  which  he 
was  to  introduce.  And  whoever  impartially  examines  that  constitu- 
tion, must  be  obliged  to  acknowledg,e  that  it  was  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  these  most  important  ends. 

I.  The  Theology  of  Judaism  was  pure,  sublime,  and  devotional. 
The  belief  of  one  supreme,  self-existent,  and  all-perfect  Being,  the 
creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was  the  basis  of  all  the  religious 
institutions  of  the  Israelites,  the  sole  object  of  their  hopes,  fears,  and 
worship.  His  adorable  jierfections,  and  especially  the  supreme  pro- 
vidence of  Jehovah,  —  as  the  sole  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  and  the 
benevolent  preserver,  protector,  and  benefactor  of  mankind, — are 
described  by  the  inspired  legislator  of  the  Hebrews  in  unaffected 
strains  of  unrivalled  sublimity ;  which,  while  they  are  adapted  to  our 
finite  apprehensions  by  imagery  borrowed  from  terrestrial  and  sensible 
objects,  at  the  same  time  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  spirituality  and  majesty  of  Him  who  "  dwelleth  in  light  inac- 
cessible." 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses,  however,  will  best  speak  for  itself.  It  was 
the  avowed  design  of  that  law  to  teach  the  Israelites  that  there  is  only 
ONE  God,  and  to  secure  them  from  that  polytheism  and  idolatry 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  nations  round  about  them.  And  ac- 
cordingly his  essential  imity  is  especially  inculcated,  no  less  than  his 
underlved  self-existence,  eternity,  and  immutability. 

Hear,  O  Israel,  says  Moses,  the  Lord  our  God  is  ONE  Lord.  (Deut. 
vi.  4.)  Again, —  The  Lord,  he  is  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath  ;  there  is  none  else.  (iv.  39.)  And  the  first  commandment 
required  them  to  have  no  other  gods  besides  him.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 
Idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  any  other  gods  but  the  ONE  Supkemk 
God,  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties.  They  were  strictly 
required  not  to  boio  doivn  to  the  gods  of  the  heathen  nations,  nor  serve 
them,  nor  so  much  as  to  ntake  mention  of  their  names.  (Exod.  xxiii.  24.) 
The  law  punished  idolatry  with  death  (Deut.  xiii.  6.  &c.),  and  de- 
nounced the  curse  of  God  and  utter  destruction  against  all  those  who 
went  after  other  gods.  (vi.  14.,xi.  28.,  xxviii.  14.  &c.)  The  Pentateuch 
begins  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  one  God, 
who  in  the  beginning  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  He  said,  Let 
tlfore  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  He  made  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  every  living  creature  that  moveth  tipon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters.  And  at  last  he  created  man  in  his  oicn  image, 
after  his  own  likeness  ;  and  gave  him  dominion  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.)  This  ONE  GoD  is  described  as  necessarily 
self-existent  —  /  AM  THAT  I  AM— is  his  name.  (Exod.  iii.  14.) 
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He  is  called  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty, 
and  a  terrible.  (Deut.  x.  17.)  Wlio  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  amongst 
the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders?  (Exod.  xv.  11.)  He  is  called  the  most  high  God,  the  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  earth.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  &c.)  He  killeth  and  maketh 
alive,  he  icoundeth  and  he  healeth  ;  neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver 
out  of  his  hand.  (Deut.  xxxii.  39.)  He  gives  us  the  rain  in  its  due 
season,  and  sends  grass  in  our  fields :  And  again,  He  shuts  up  the 
heaven  that  there  he  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not  her  fruit. 
(Deut.  xi.  14.  &c.)  He  is  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  (Num. 
xvi.  22.)  Tlie  whole  history  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  narrative  of  God's 
providential  dispensations,  his  love,  and  cai'e  of  his  faithful  servants, 
and  his  constant  superintendence  over  them ;  and  ascribes  all  events, 
as  well  natural  as  miraculous,  to  God's  providence.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  and  INIoses,  called  upon  the  Lord,  and  he  heard  them :  and 
he  was  with  tliem  in  all  places  whither  they  tvent.  The  history  of 
Joseph  sets  before  us  a  beautiful  and  instructive  example  of  God's 
providential  designs  brought  about  by  natural  causes.  The  Lord  is 
represented  as  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath, 
(Deut.  iv.  39.)  He  is  the  eternal  and  everlasting  God.  (Gen.  xxi.  33.  ; 
Deut.  xxxiii.  27.)  He  lifteth  up  his  hand,  and  saith,  I  live  for  ever. 
(xxxii.  40.)  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man, 
that  lie  should  repent.  (Numb,  xxiii.  19.)  His  work  is  perfect,  for  all 
his  ways  are  judgment  ;  a  God  of  truth,  ajid  without  iniquity  ;  just  and 
right  is  he.  (Deut.  xxxii.  4,  &c.)  He  is  the  judge  of  all  the  earth 
(Gen.  xviii.  25.)  :  He  regardeth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward.  (Deut. 
X.  17.)  He  is  an  holy  God  (Ijev.  xix.  2.);  the  faithful  God,  tvhich 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  ivith  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments. (Deut.  vii.  9.)  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  his  people  in  all 
things  that  they  call  upon  him  for.  (Deut.  iv.  7.)  fVhe?i  they  cry  unto 
him,  he  hears  their  voice,  and  looks  on  their  affiiction.  (xxvi.  7.)  To 
him  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompence.  The  Lord  shall  judge  his 
people  (xxxii.  35,  36.);  He  ivill  not  justify  the  wicked  (Exod.  xxiii.  7.), 
and  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  ;  but  he  is  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  forgiving  iniquity,  and 
transgression,  and  sin.  (xxxiv.  6,  7.) 

2.  Such  is  the  sublime  and  beautiful  representation  which  Moses 
has  given  us  of  the  Divine  Being  and  perfections:  a  similar  represent- 
ation, but  much  more  clear  and  explicit  (if  possible),  is  contained  in 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  and  other  inspired  writers,  who  were 
raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  the  Jews.  They  teach  us,  that  the 
Lord  is  God  alone  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  n^ade  heaven 
and  earth  (Isa.  xxxvii.  16.)  ;  that  he  is  the  first,  and  he  is  the  last,  and 
besides  him  there  is  no  God  (xliv.6.);  that  by  the  xvord  of  the  Lord  were 
the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth 
(Psal.  xxxiii.  6.)  ;  he  spake  the  word,  and  they  icere  made,  he  com- 
mamL'd,  and  they  were  created.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  5.)  He  is  the  Lord 
alone,  he  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  tvith  all  their  host ;  the 
earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein  ;  the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein  ; 
and  he  preserveih  them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worshippeth  him. 
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(Neh.  ix.  6.)  The  supreme  Got!  is  in  these  sacred  writings  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  signifies  necessary  existence  ; 
and  by  the  title  of  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  We  are  told  that 
the  xoorld  is  his,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  (Psal.  1.  12.)  In  his  hand  is 
the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankijid.  (Job  xii. 
10.)  His  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory, 
and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth,  is  his  ; 
his  is  the  kingdom,  and  he  is  exalted  as  head  above  all :  Both  riches  and 
honour  come  of  him;  and  he  reigneth  over  all.  (1  Chron.  xxix.  11, 
12.)  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's ;  and  he  hath  set  the 
world  upon  them.  (1  Sam.  ii.  8.)  He  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  ivhomsoever  he  toill.  (Dan.  iv.  32.)  He  changeth  the  times, 
and  the  seasons  :  He  removeth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings,  (ii.  21.)  He 
causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth :  He  maketh 
lightnings  with  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  the  ivind  out  of  his  treasures. 
(Jer.  X.  13.)  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  ivind,  fulfil 
his  tvord.  (Psal.  cxlviii.  8.)  He  is  the  true  God,  the  living  God,  an 
everlasting  kiiig.  (Jer.  x.  10.)  He  is  the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  in- 
habiteth  eternity.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  Before  the  mountains  ivere  brought 
forth,  or  the  earth  and  the  world  tvere  formed,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  he  is  God.  (Psal.  xc.  2.)  He  is  the  Lord,  he  changeth  not. 
(Mai.  iii.  6.)  The  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  perish,  but  he  shall  endure: 
He  is  the  same,  and  his  years  shall  have  no  end.  (Psal.  cii.  26,  27.) 
Heaven  is  his  throne,  and  earth  is  his  footstool,  (Isa.  Ixvi.  1.)  Am  la 
God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off?  Can  any  hide 
himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not  see  him  ?  saith  the  Lord :  Do 
not  I  Jill  heaven  and  earth  ?  (Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24.)  He  is  about  our  path 
(says  the  Psalmist),  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out  all  our  tvays.  — 
Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit?  Or  whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
presence?  If  I  climb  up  into  heaven,  thou  irt  there  i  if  I  go  down  to 
hell,  thou  art  there  also.  —  Yea,  the  darkness  is  no  darkness  with  thee  ; 
the  darkness  and  light  to  thee  are  both  alike.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  3.  &c.)  The 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good. 
(Prov.  XV.  3.)  His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man  ;  and  he  seeth  all 
his  goings.  There  is  no  darkness,  nor  shadow  of  death,  where  the 
workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves.  (  Job  xxxiv.  22.)  Hevnder- 
standeth  our  thoughts  afar  off:  Nor  is  there  a  word  in  our  tongue, 
hut  he  knoiveth  it  altogether.  (Psal.  cxxxix.  2.  4.)  He  searcheth  all 
hearts,  and  vnderstandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.  (1  Cliron. 
xxviii.  9.)  He  only  knoiceth  the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men. 
(1  Kings  viii.  39.)  His  understanding  is  infinite  :  He  sees  at  once 
things  past,  present,  and  to  come,  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.  (Isa.  xlvi.  10.) 
And  in  this  the  true  God  is  distinguished  from  all  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  that  he  is  able  to  sJioto  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter, 
and  to  show  what  shall  happen,  (xli.  22,  23.,  xliv.  7.)  He  is  mighty  in 
strength  and  ivisdom  (Job.  xxxvi.  5.).'  ivonderful  in  counsel,  excellent 
in  working.  (Isa.  xxviii.  29.)  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 
(Job.  v.  13.)  He  turneth  tvise  men  backward,  and  maketh  their  know- 
ledge foolish.  (Isa.  xliv.  25.)     For  there  is  no  tirisdom,  nor  understand- 
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i7iff,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord.  (Prov.  xxi.  30.)  He  can  do  every 
thing  (Job.  xlii.  2.) ;  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  him.  (Jer.  xxxii. 
17.)  In  his  hand  there  is  poiver  and  might,  so  that  none  is  able  to  with- 
stand him.  (2  Chron.  xx.  6.)  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  his  ivorks.  (Psal.  clxv.  17.)  There  is  none  holy  as  the 
Lord.  ( 1  Sam.  ii.  2.)  God  tcill  not  do  wickedly,  neither  will  the  Al- 
mighty pervert  judgment.  (Job  xxxiv.  12.)  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity.  (Hab.  i.  13.)  He  is  called 
the  God  of  truth.  (Isa.  Ixv.  16.)  His  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness 
and  truth,  (xxv.  1.)  He  will  ever  be  mindful  of  his  covenant ;  —  the 
works  of  his  hands  are  verity  and  judgment.  (Psal.  cxi.  5.  7.)  The 
Lord  is  gracious,  and  full  of  compassion  ;  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.  He  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 
—  He  openeth  his  hand,  and  satisjieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing. 
(cxlv.  8.  &c.)  He  is  a  father  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 
ividoivs  (Ixviii.  5.)  ;  and  delivereth  the  pour  and  needy  fi-om  him  that 
spoileth  him.  (xxxv.  10.)  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  (ciii.  13.)  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  prayers,  (xxxiv.  15.) 
He  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him  in 
truth.  He  will  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him  ;  he  will  also 
hear  their  cry,  and  ivill  save  them.  (cxlv.  18,  19.)  He  is  good,  and 
ready  to  forgive.  (Ixxxvi.  5.)  If  the  wicked  forsake  his  icay,  and  return 
unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  ivill  abundantly  pardon. 
(Isa.  Iv.  7.)  He  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  delighteth 
in  mercy.  (Mic.  vii.  18.)  But  though  he  is  slow  to  anger,  he  will  not 
acquit  the  wicked.  (Nah.  i.  3.)  To  him  belongeth  vengeance  (Psal. 
xciv.  1.)  ;  and  he  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.  (Prov. 
xxiv.  12.)  Righteous  is  the  Lord,  and  upright  are  his  judgmeiits. 
(Psal.  cxix.  137.)  There  is  ?io  iniquity  ivith  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.  (2  Chron.  xix.  7.)  Lastly, 
though  great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  yet  his  greatness  is 
unsearchable.  (Psal.  cxlv.  3.)  Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  icays  (says 
Job),  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him'^  But  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand?  (Job  xxvi.  14.)  As  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth  (saith  God  himself),  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
toays,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  (Isa.  Iv.  9.) 

Were  every  passage  relating  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  to  be  cited,  it  would  be  requisite  to  extract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to 
evince  the  sublimity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrine  concerning  these 
topics. 

II.  Equally  excellent  and  explicit  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  relative  to  our  Duty  towards  God;  which  is  there  set 
forth  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  idea  given  of  his  perfections,  and 
with  a  solemnity  becoming  its  importance.  Hear,  O  Israel,  says  the 
illustrious  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. 
Aiid  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  toith  all  thy  might,  (Deut.  vi.  4,  5.)  Take  good  heed 
unto  yourselves,  says  Joshua,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God.    (Josh, 
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xxlli.  11.)     O  love  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  saints,  says  the  Psalmist.  (Psal. 
xxxi.  23.)     The  fear  of  God  is  as  strictly  required;  and  such  a  fear 
as  would  induce  them  to  keep  God's  commandments :  —  Thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God,  and  serve  him,  says  Moses.  (Deut.  vi.  13.)     Fear  God, 
says  the  preacher,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  (Eccles.  xii.  13.)     Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  the  eldei's  are 
represented  as  feariny  God  (Gen.  xxii.  12.,  xxxi.  42.,  xlii.  18.);   be- 
lieviny  in  him,  trusting  in  his  promises,  and  obeyiny  his  voice,  (xv.  6., 
xxii.  18.,  xxvi.  5.)     Solomon  exhorts  men  to  trust  in  the  Lord  tvith  all 
their  heart.     (Prov.  iii.  5.)     Blessed  is  the  man,  says  the  prophet,  that 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.  (Jer.  xvii.  7.)     The 
Psalmist  on  every  occasion  expresses  his  firm  trust  in  God,  and  faith 
in  iiis   promises :   In    God,  says  he,  /  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will  not 
fear  lohat  flesh  can  do  unto  me.  (Psal.  Ivi.  4.)     And  again,  3Iy  soul, 
icait   thou   only  upon  God;  for  my  expectation  is  from  him.   He  only  is 
v\y  rock  and  my  salvation  :   He  is  my  defence,  I  shall  not  be  moved.     In 
God  is  my  salvation  and  my  ylory  ;   the  rock  of  my  strength  and  my 
refuge  is  in  God.      Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people.     (Ixii.  5.  &c. ) 
Obedience  to  all  God's  commandments  is  strongly  insisted  on  through- 
out the  Old  Testament ;  and  (what  seems  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  law) 
all  moral  duties  are  enforced  on  this  principle,  1  am  the  Lord  your 
God.  (Lev.  xix.  3.  &c.)  —  We  have  in  Job  the  greatest  example  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  God's  will.      The  Lord  gave,  says  he,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  (Job  i.  21.) 
And  again.  Shall  ice  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil?  (ii.  10.) —  And  Solomon  teaches  the  same  good  lesson  : 
jyjy  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ;  neither  be  weary  of  his 
correction.     For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  correcteth,  even  as  a  father  the 
son  in  whom  he  delighted.  (Prov.  iii.  11,  12.)     The  Israelites  were  re- 
quired to  walk  humbly  toith  their   God  (Mic.  vi.  8.);  and  are  taught 
that  the  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  and  that  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  God  tvill  not  despise.   (Psal.  li.  17.)  —  Not  merely  an 
external  service,  but  the  internal  worship  of  a  pure  heart  was  required 
of  them.      Offer  unto  God  not  sacrifice  but  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy 
vows  unto  the  Most  High.    (1.  14.)      The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  xinto  the  Lord;  but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight. 
(Prov.  XV.  8.)      Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name:  woi-- 
ship  tlie  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.     (Psal.  xxix.   2.)      We  have 
already  seen  iiovv  strictly  all  idolatry  was  prohibited  by  the  Mosaical 
law ;   and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  all  the  prophets.     The  one 
God  was  the  sole  and  constant  object  of  their  worship ;  to  him  they 
gave  all  honour,  glory,   and  praise ;  to  him  alone  they  offered  their 
prayers ;  and  to  him  they  returned  thanks  as  the  giver  of  all  good 
things;  and  him  they  worshipped,  not  under  the  vain  representation 
of  an  image  or  idol,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  spiritual  natui*e 
and  transcendent  majesty.     To  the  one  God  alone,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  Moses,  Samuel,   and  the  prophets,  offered  their  prayers ; 
and  he  heard  them.     The  whole  book  of  Psalms  consists  of  prayers 
and  praises,  offered  to  the  one  true  God.     I  will  call  upon  God,  says 
David,  and  the  Lord  shall  save  me.  (Psal.  Iv.   16.)     And  again,    O 
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thou  that  hearest  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come.  (Ixv.  2.)  The 
whole  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple  was  directed  to  the  one 
God.  At  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  Solomon  offered  up  a  solemn 
prayer  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  to  whom  there  was  no  God  like 
171  heaven  above,  or  on  earth  beneath.  Him  he  besought  to  have  respect 
unto  the  prayers  and  supplications  which  should  be  there  offered,  and 
to  hear  in  heaven  his  dwelling-place.  (1  Kings  viii.  23.  29,  30.)  And 
God  appeared  to  him,  and  assured  him  that  he  had  heard  his  prayer, 
and  that  his  eyes  should  be  open  and  his  ears  attent  unto  the  prayer  that 
should  be  made  in  that  place.   (2  Chron.  vii.  12.  &c.)  ^ 

III.  The  Belief  of  a  Future  State  which  we  have  already 
seen  was  held  by  the  patriarchs  ^,  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by 
Moses,  whose  writings  presuppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted  article  of 
religion,)  was  transmitted  fr-om  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
promise  of  temporal  blessings  being  principally,  if  not  entii'ely,  an- 
nexed to  the  laws  of  Moses,  Bishop  Warburton  attempted  to  deduce 
an  argument  in  support  of  his  divine  mission.^  It  is  impossible  here 
to  enter  into  an  examination  of  this  argument :  but  we  may  observe, 
in  the  first  place,  "  that  tlie  omission  of  a  future  state,  as  a  sanction  to 
the  laws  of  Moses,  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  Old  Testament  shows  that  he  himself  believed  a  future  state, 
and  contains  a  gradual  development  of  it.  These  two  propositions, 
the  former  of  which  is  in  unison  with  the  opinion  of  Warburton,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  him,  appear  to  be  very  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  luminous  reasoning  of  Dr  Graves."*  Instead  of  employing 
the  omission  of  the  doctrine  as  a  medium,  by  which  to  prove  that  a 
divine  interposition  was  necessary  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
Judaism,  he  first  shows  the  reality  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  then 
that  the  omission  in  question,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  origin  of  the  system,  does,  in  fact,  necessarily  result  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  dispensation,  and  from  the  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  given.  —  The  polytheistic  principle  of  tutelary 
deities  maintained  that  their  worship  was  attended  with  a  national 
prosperity.  The  futility  of  this  it  was  the  intention  of  God  to  dis- 
play by  open  and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  his  own  omnipotence. 
The  moral  government  of  Jehovah  was  to  be  exhibited  on  the  earth 
by  the  theoci'acy  which  he  established.'^  Its  very  nature  required 
temporal  sanctions,  and  their  immediate  enforcement;  its  object  could 
not  be  attained  by  waiting  till  the  invisible  realities  of  a  future  state 

'  Dr.  Randolph's  two  Sermons  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Jewish  Law  vindicated,  in 
vol.  ii.  of  his  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  jSliuistrj,  &c.  pp.  259 — 273. 
'  See  pp.  335,  336.  supra. 

*  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  hypothesis :  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  under  the  ordinary  government  of  providence: 
all  mankind  have  ever  so  conceived  of  the  matter.  The  Mosaic  institution  was  without 
this  support,  and  yet  did  not  want  it.  What  follows,  but  that  the  Jewish  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered by  an  extraordinary  providence,  distributing  rewards  and  jjunishmcnts  with  an 
equal  hand,  and,  const'qucntly,  that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  divine  ?  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  vi.  sect.  6.     (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  106.  et  seq.  8vo.  edit.) 

*  On  the  Pentateuch,  Part  3.  lect.  3,  4. 

*  Div.  Leg.  b.  v.  sect.  4. 
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should  be  unveiled.  The  previous  exhibition  of  such  a  moral  govern- 
ment -was  the  best  preparation  tor  the  fuU  revelation  of  man's  future 
destiny,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  welfare  in  it,  by  a  merciful 
and  redeeming  Grod.  '  Life  and  immortality  were  thus  to  be  fully 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel.'  As  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  were 
unprepared  for  it,  and  were  better  fitted  to  comprehend,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by,  sensible  manifestations  of  the  divine  judgments,  than  by 
the  remoter  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution. 

"  The  Old  Testament,  however,  and  even  the  writings  of  Moses, 
contained  intelligible  intimations  of  immortality.  The  four  last  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  indeed,  were  principally  occupied  in  the  detail  of 
the  legal  regulations,  and  the  sanctions  necessary  to  enforce  them;  yet 
even  from  them  Jesus  Christ  deduced  an  argument  to  the  confusion 
of  the  Sadducees.'  And  in  the  book  of  Genesis  are  several  occur- 
rences, which  must  have  led  the  pious  Jews  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
existence,  even  had  they  possessed  no  remains  of  patriarchal  tradition. 
The  account  of  the  state  of  man  before  the  fall,  of  the  penalty  first 
annexed  to  his  transgression,  and  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
our  first  parents,  considered  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  a  deli- 
verance, would  necessarily  suggest  such  a  doctrine.  Could  the  be- 
lieving Jews  conclude  that  death  would  have  followed  the  acceptance 
of  Abel's  sacrifice,  unless  he  was  translated  to  some  better  state  of 
existence  and  felicity  ?  How  also  did  God  show  his  approbation  of 
Enoch's  piety,  unless  he  took  him  to  himself,  and  to  immortality  and 
bliss  ?  Doubtless  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
the  first  who  discovered  that  '  the  fathers  did  not  look  for  transitory 
promises  ; '  that  '  they  sought  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  ;'  and 
that  •'  God  hath  prepared  for  them  a  city  ; '  and  that  Moses  himself  re- 
jected the  •'  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  season,'  because  '  he 
had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward.'  This  important  and 
consolatory  truth  of  a  future  state  of  being  was,  in  process  of  time, 
displayed  to  the  Jews  more  and  more  clearly.  The  book  of  Job  is 
very  explicit  upon  the  subject.  The  royal  Psalmist  has  spoken  of  it 
with  great  confidence  - ;  and  Solomon,  besides  several  passages  in  his 
Proverbs  ^,  which  seem  to  allude  to  it,  is  supposed  to  have  written  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  concludes  with  a  clear  declaration  of  it, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proving  and  enforcing  it.^  The  translation 
of  Elijah^,  and  the  restoration  to  life  of  three  several  persons  by  him 
and  his  successor*,  must  have  given  demonstration  of  the  probability 
of  the  same  doctrine;  which  also  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  Amos,  and 
especially  Daniel,  very  fi-equently  inculcate,  and  even  presuppose  as 
a  matter  of  notoriety  and  popular  belief."^ 

'  Matt.  xxii.  32.;  Mark  xii.  26,  27.;  Luke  xx.  37,  38. 

'  See  Psalms  xxi.  xxx\"i.  xlix.  Ixxiii.  cxxxix.  Also  Bp.  Home  on  Psalms  x^^.  xvii.  and 
xlix. 

*  Prov.  V.  21—23.,  xiv.  32. 

*  Eccles  uL  16,  17.  and  viii.  11.  13  »  2  Kings  ii.  11. 

*  1  Kings  xvii.  ;  2  Kings  iv.  and  .xiii.  21. 

'  Isa.  xiv.  19.  and  xxvi.  19 — 21.;  Hos.  xiii.  U.  ;  Amos  iv.  12,  13.  ;  Dan.  xii.  1—3. 
Franks's  Norrisian  Prize  Essiw  on  the  Use  and  Necessity  of  RcTelation,  pp.  72 — 75.  Du 
Yoisin,  Autorite  dca  Livrcs  dc  Mojse,  pp.  406 — 421. 
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To  these  considerations  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  In  the  books  of 
Leviticus  (xix.  26.  31.,  xx.  27.),  and  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  10,  11.), 
there  are  various  enactments  against  diviners,  enchanters,  and  those 
who  profess  to  know  the  future  by  consulting  either  familiar  spirits,  or 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  All  these  superstitions  suppose  the  belief 
of  spirits,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  souls  after  death ;  and 
Moses  would  not  have  prohibited  the  consulting  of  them  by  express 
laws,  if  he  had  not  been  apprehensive  that  the  Hebrews,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  neighbouring  heathen  nations,  would  have  abused  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  universally  received 
among  them.  Severe,  hoAvever,  as  these  laws  were,  they  did  not  en- 
tirely repress  this  abuse;  for  the  Psalmist  (cvi.  28.)  reproaches  the 
Israelites  with  having  eaten  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,  that  is,  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  manes  of  the  dead.  We  have  also,  in  Saul,  a  signal  in- 
stance of  this  superstition.  After  he  had  cut  off  those  that  had  faviiliar 
spirits,  and  the  wizards,  out  of  the  land  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  9.),  havino* 
in  vain  consulted  the  Lord  respecting  the  issue  of  his  approaching 
conflict  with  the  Philistines,  he  went  in  quest  of  a  woman  that  had  a 
familiar  spirit,  and  commanded  her  to  evoke  the  soul  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  (ver.  7 — 12.)  This  circumstance  evidently  proves  that  Saul 
and  the  Israelites  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

IV.  The  Expectation  of  a  Redeemer,  which  was  cherished 
by  the  patriarchs,  was  also  kept  up  under  the  JNIosaic  dispensation  by 
predictions,  both  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  and  by  the  prophets  who 
succeeded  him,  until  the  fulness  of  time  came,  when  the  Messiah  was 
manifested.  But  as  this  topic  (which  is  introduced  here  only  to  show 
the  connection  between  the  patriarchal  religion  and  that  of  the  Jews) 
has  already  been  noticed  as  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy  ^,  we  pro- 
ceed to  remark, — 

V.  That  the  Morality  of  the  Jeavish  Code  exhibits  a  per- 
fection and  beauty,  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religious  doctrines  and 
duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue,  a  repository  of  duty  to  God 
and  man,  so  pure  and  comprehensive  as  to  be  absolutely  without 
parallel ;  and  these  commandments  are  not  the  impotent  recommenda- 
tions of  man,  or  the  uncertain  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  the 
dictates  of  the  God  of  purity,  flowing  from  his  immediate  legislation, 
and  promulgated  with  awful  solemnity.  The  sanctions  also  of  the 
remaining  enactments  of  the  law  are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no 
other  nation. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  most  excellent  and  amiable  virtue  of  hu- 
mility, a  virtue  little  practised,  and  scarcely  ever  taught  by  the  philo- 
sophers, is  recommended  and  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as 
in  the  New.  Moses  admonishes  the  children  of  Israel  to  beware  lest 
their  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  the ij  forget  the  Lord  their  God,  and  ascribe 
their  icealfh  and  prosperity  to  their  own  power  and  might.  (Deut.  viii. 
14.  &c.)  And  the  prophet  Micah  teaches  them,  that  to  tvalk  humbhj 
%oith  their  God,  was  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the  Lord  required 
of  them.  (Mic.  vi.  8.)     We  are  assured  by  Isaiah  that  God  dtvells  ivith 

'  See  pp.  290—295.  mipru,  iuul  the  Appendix,  Xo.  VI.  infra. 
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him  that  is  of  a  cojitrite  and  humble  spirit.  (Isa.  Ivii.  15.)  And 
Solomon  declares,  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall;  that  better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the 
loivlg,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud  ;  and  again  —  Every  one 
that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  (  Prov.  xvi.  5.  &c.) 
The  kindred  virtue  of  meekness  is  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Psalmist  assures  us,  that  God  will  guide  the  meek  in  judg- 
ment, and  teach  them  his  tvay.  (Psal.  xxv.  9.)  And  Solomon  teaches 
lis,  that  he  that  is  sloio  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  ;  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.  (Prov.  xvi.  32.)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce  the  many  exhortations  to  diligence,  which  Ave 
meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  Every  one  knows 
that  beautiful  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs :  —  Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard,  consider  her  loays  and  be  wise,  which,  having  no  guide,  over- 
seer, or  ruler,  p?'ovideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gather eth  her  food 
in  the  harvest,  (vi.  6.  &c.) 

2.  Further,  lewdness  and  debauchery  were  not  only  commonly 
practised  and  allowed  among  the  heathen  nations  ;  but  shameless 
prostitutions  and  the  most  abominable  impurities  were  introduced 
into  their  temples,  and  made  a  part  of  their  religion.  But  all  un- 
cleanness,  and  unnatural  lusts,  were  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law  of 
Moses.  It  is  said  that  because  of  these  abominations,  the  Lord  cast 
out  the  Canaanites  before  them  ;  and  that  tvhosuever  shall  commit  any 
of  these  abominations  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their  people.  The 
children  of  Israel,  therefore,  were  required  not  to  defile  themselves 
therein  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  but  to  be  holy,  because  the  Lord  their 
God  was  holy.  (xix.  2.)  The  law  ordains,  that  there  should  be  no 
whore  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel.^ 
(Deut.  xxiii.  17.)  And  in  general,  all  prostitution  is  forbidden :  — 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  says  the  law,  to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore, 
lest  the  land  fall  to  ichoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of  ivickedness. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.)  And  these  wei'e  some  of  the  crimes  which  provoked 
God  to  visit  the  Jews,  and  destroy  their  city  and  temple  :  —  They 
committed  adultery,  and  assembled  themselves  by  troops  in  the  harlots' 
houses.  (Jer.  v.  7.  &c.)  Frequently  and  earnestly  does  Solomon  call 
upon  young  men  to  beware  of  the  arts  of  strange  women.  Rejoice, 
says  he,  toith  the  wife  of  thy  youth,  and  embrace  not  the  bosom  of 
a  stranger.  For  the  tcays  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and 
he  poiidereth  all  his  goings.  (Pi'ov.  v.  18.  &c.) 

.3.  The  same  wise  man  cautions  men  as  earnestly  against  gluttony 
and  drunkenness :  —  Be  not,  says  he,  amongst  unne-bibbers,  amongst 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard  shall  come 
to  poverty,  (xxiii.  20,  21.)  And  Isaiah  pronounces  a  woe  unto  them 
that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  they  may  follow  strong  drink, 
that  continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflame  them.  (Isa.  v.  11.)     And  it 

'  The  words  in  tlic  original  signify  persons  conseoriited  to  these  lewd  purposes,  who 
prostituted  themselves  in  their  temples,  and  whose  hire  was  dcdieated  to  the  serviee  of 
their  filthy  gods.  And  accordingly  ii  follows  in  the  next  verse,  Tlum  shah  vothring  the 
hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog  (a  fit  appellation  for  these  catamites),  into  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow ;  for  even  both  these  arc  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God. 
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is  enacted  by  tlie  law,  that  if  a  son  be  accused  by  his  parents  as  stub- 
horn,  and  rebellious,  a  glutton,  and  a  drunkard,  he  shall  be  stoned  to 
death.  (Deut.  xxi.  20,  21.)  All  covetous  desires  are  also  prohibited. 
The  tenth  commandment  forbade  the  Israelites  to  covet  any  of  their 
neighbours'  goods.  (Exod.  xx.  17.)  They  were  admonished  not  to  be 
greedy  of  gain  (Prov.  xv.  27.),  or  labour  to  he  rich  (xxiii.  4.);  and 
are  taught  to  ask  of  God,  that  he  would  give  them  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,  but  feed  them  toith  food  convenient  for  them.  (xxx.  8.)  Our 
duty  to  our  neighbour  is  also  clearly  and  fully  set  forth  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighboxir  as  thyself  {\je,v, 
xix.  18.  J,  was  a  precept  of  the  law,  that  in  one  word  comprehends 
every  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  another. 

4.  All  the  relative  duties  of  life  are  therein  most  plainly  taught. 
We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  woman  ivas  taken  out  of  man  ; 
and  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father,  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  Ids  wife ;  aiid  they  shall  he  one  flesh.  (Gen.  ii.  23,24.) 
Adultery  was  forbidden  by  the  seventh  commandment  (Exod.  xx.  14.); 
and  was  by  the  Mosaical  law  punishable  Avith  death.  (Lev.  xx.  10.) 
The  fifth  commandment  required  them  to  honour  their  father,  and  their 
mother,  that  their  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  ichich  the  Lord  their 
God  gave  them,  (Exod.  xx.  12.)  And,  if  a  man  had  a  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son,  who  ivould  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  mother,  and 
tvhen  they  had  chastened  him,  ivould  not  hearken  unto  them,  they  miqht 
bring  him  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  ;  and  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall 
stone  him  with  stones  that  he  die :  so,  says  Moses,  shalt  thou  put  axvay 
evil  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear  and  fear.  (Devit.  xxi.  18. 
&c.)  And  the  same  law  pronounces  a  curse  on  all  disobedient  chil- 
dren, —  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother. 
(xxvii.  16.)     The  Israelites  were  forbidden  to  use  their  servants  ill: 

Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  ivith  rigour,  saith  the  law ;  but  shalt 
fear  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv.  43.)  Again, —  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an 
hired  servant,  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  hebe  of  thy  brethren,  or  of 
thy  strangers,  that  are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates.  At  his  day  thou 
shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is 
poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it;  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the 
Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  (Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15.)  And  to  the  same 
purpose  speaks  Job:  If  I  did  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant,  or 
of  my  maid-servant,  ichen  they  contended  xvith  me,  what  then  shall  I  do 
ivhen  God  riseth  up  ?  And  when  he  visiteth,  tvhat  shall  I  answer  him  ? 
Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  tvomb  make  him  ?  And  did  not  one 
fashion  us  in  the  womb?  (Job  xxxi.  13.  &c.) 

5.  Every  duty  of  justice  was  indeed  strictly  reqviired  by  the  law  of 
Moses.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  commandment,  adultery 
by  the  seventh,  and  theft  by  the  eighth.  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  (Gen.  ix.  6.),  was  the  first  command- 
ment given  to  Noah  after  the  flood.  And  the  same  sentence  was 
denounced  against  murder  by  the  Mosaical  law.  All  kinds  of  violence, 
oppression,  or  fraud,  were  also  forbidden.  (Exod.  xxi.  12. ;  Numb. 
XXXV.;  Deut.  xix.)  That  which  is  altogether  Just  shalt  thou  follow, 
that  thou   mnyest  live,  says  the  law.  (Deut.  xvi.  20.)     Yc  shall  not 
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oppress  one  another  ;  hut  thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God.  (Lev.  xxv. 
17.)  Thou  shalt  not  defraud  tliy  neighbour,  neither  rob  him.  (xix.  13.) 
Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely ,  neither  lie  one  to  another,  (xix. 
11.)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment,  in  mete-yard,  in 
weight,  or  in  measure.  Just  balances,  just  xceights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a 
just  hin  shall  ye  have.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  (xix.  35.  &c.) 
The  same  commandment  is  repeated  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all  that  do  unrighte- 
ously, are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord.  (Deut.  xxv.  13.  &c.)  And 
therefore  our  Saviour,  when  he  says  to  his  disciples,  —  Whatsover  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  —  adds,  — 
for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  (Matt.  vii.  12.) 

6.  The  law  of  Moses  was,  moreover,  characterised  by  benevolence 
and  goodness,  which  tended  to  develope  the  same  virtues  among  the 
Hebrews.  It  indignantly  prohibited  human  sacrifices,  which  at  that 
time  were  so  generally  prevalent ;  it  softened  the  horrors  of  war,  so 
frightful  in  those  barbarous  ages ;  it  defended  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
of  the  accused,  of  the  fatherless,  and  of  slaves.  In  all  these  respects, 
the  Hebrew  legislator  was  obliged  to  make  some  concessions  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  when  we  compare  his  institutions  with  the  usages 
which  then  generally  prevailed,  we  cannot  mistake  the  tendency  and 
effect  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  We  see,  not  only  all  injustice  but  all 
hatred  forbidden,  and  humanity  towards  the  poor  most  positively  en- 
joined. Thoic  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart ;  thou  shalt  not 
avenge,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  thy  people  ;  but  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (Lev.  xix.  17,  18.)  If  they  saio 
their  hrother^s  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  they  were  to  bring  them  agai?i  to 
him.  If  they  saxo  his  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  they  were  to 
help  him  to  lift  them  up  again.  (Deut.  xxii.  1 — 4.)  If  their  brother 
was  icaxen  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay,  they  were  commanded  to  relieve 
him,  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  sojourner,  and  to  take  no  usury  of 
him,  or  increase.  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  36.)  If  they  at  all  touk  their  neigh- 
bour's raiment  to  pledge,  they  icere  to  deliver  it  to  him  by  that  the  sun 
goeth  down.  (Exod.  xxii.  26.)  To  the  same  purpose  we  read  (Deut. 
XV.),  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou 
shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  ; 
but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him 
sufficient  for  his  need.  (Deut.  xv.  7,  8.)  Tliey  were  required,  ichen 
they  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  land,  not  to  make  clean  riddaiice  of  the 
corners  of  their  field,  nor  to  gather  any  gleaning  of  their  harvest ;  but 
to  leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the  stranger.  (Lev.  xxiil.  22.)  The 
like  they  were  to  do  in  their  olive-yard  and  vine-yard :  they  were  not 
to  go  over  them  again,  but  leave  the  gleanings  for  the  stranger,  the  father- 
less, and  the  widow,  remembering  that  they  themselves  toere  bondmen  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (Deut.  xxiv.  20.  &c.)  Nor  were  these  kind  offices 
to  be  performed  only  to  their  brethren  or  friends.  If  they  met  their 
enemfs  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  they  were  required  to  bring  it  back 
to  him  again.  If  they  saw  the  ass  of  him  that  hated  them  lying 
under  his  burden,  they  were  surely  to  help  tcith  him.  (Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5.) 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  Solomon  :  —  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry. 
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give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  lie  he  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink. 
(Prov.  XXV.  21.)  Nay,  they  were  to  extend  tlieir  mercy  even  to  the 
brute  beasts :  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox,  when  he  treadeth  out  the 
corn.  (Deut.  xxv.  4.)  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat  is  brought 
forth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam.  If'heihcr  it  be  cow,  or 
ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  and  her  ynung  both  in  one  day.  (Lev.  xxli.  27, 
28.)  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee,  thou  shalt  not  take  the 
dam  with  the  young.  (Deut.  xxii.  6.)  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother''s  milk.  (Exod.  xxiii.  19.) 

In  short,  it  seems  that  Moses  was  desirous  of  softening  and  civil- 
ising the  Hebrews,  gradually,  by  mercy  and  beneficence.  A  few  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  respecting  strangers  Avill  confirm  and  illustrate 
this  remark. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  Avho  are  conversant  with  antiquity,  that 
strangers,  who  were  denominated  barbarians,  were  treated  as  enemies, 
and  often  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  The  Gospel  had 
not  yet  taught  that  all  men  were  brethren,  and  that  heretics  and 
enemies  are  alike  our  neighbours.  Further,  the  Mosaic  legislation 
tended  to  insulate  the  Jews  among  other  nations,  and  to  detach  them 
from  their  neighbours  In  order  to  pi'otect  them  from  their  example. 
One  would  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses  would  treat  strangers  in  the 
-same  manner  as  they  were  at  that  time  universally  treated,  and  per- 
haps even  with  greater  severity :  but  it  was  his  especial  object  to 
render  his  people  compassionate  and  generous,  at  the  same  time  he 
endeavoured  to  remove  strangers  to  a  distance  from  Palestine,  by 
every  means  consistent  with  humanity.  The  following  are  his  enact- 
ments respecting  them  :  —  If  a  stranger  sojourn  icith  thee  in  your  land, 
ye  shall  not  vex  him  :  but  the  strange?;  that  dwelleth  in  yoiir  land,  shall 
be  unto  you  as  one  born  amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ; 
for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  I  am  the  lord  your  God. 
(Lev.  xlx.  33,  34.)  And  again,  God  loveth  the  stranger  in  giving  him 
food  and  raiment.  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Apprehensive  lest  strangers  should  be  exposed 
to  legal  injustice  (an  occurrence  which  is  frequent  in  the  infancy  of 
legislation),  Moses  enacted  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  and  penalties  as  the  Hebrews  themselves  were.  (Lev.  xxiv.  15 — 
22.  ;  Numb.  xv.  15,  16.)  And,  finally,  the  oppression  of  strangers  wa 
one  of  the  twelve  crimes  which  were  solemnly  cursed  on  Mount  Ebal. 
(Deut.  xxvii.  19.)^ 

Such  is  a  concise  view  of  the  purity  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, 
delivered  by  jSIoses.  How  admirably  are  such  language  and  such 
sentiments  as  these  suited  to  the  sacred  original  whence  they  flow  ! 
How  strongly  do  they  attest  the  Divine  benevolence  which  dictated 
the  Jewish  law,  which  alone  could  enforce  such  precepts  by  adequate 

'  This  was  forbidden,  not  only  as  it  was  an  idolatrous  custom  practised  among  the 
heathen,  but  as  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  barbarity.  Vide  Phil.  Jud.  ir€pt 
(piAcwOpw-inai.  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  1.  ii.  §  22.  &c.  Dr.  Randolph's  View  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour's  Ministry,  &c.  i^p.  282 — 290.  Ccllrricr,  de  rOri<^inc  Authentiquc  ct  Divine  do 
I'Ancien  Testament,  pp.  221 — 233.  Du  Voisin,  Autorite  dcs  Livres  de  Moyse,  pp.  308 — 
386. 
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sanctions,  and  impress  sucli  sentiments  upon  tlie  human  heart  with 
practical  conviction  !  If  the  intei'mixture  of  such  sentiments  and  pre- 
cepts with  the  civil  code,  and  the  union  of  political  regulations  with 
moral  instructions  and  religious  observances,  is  unparalleled  in  any- 
other  country,  and  by  any  other  lawgiver, —  does  not  this  circumstance 
afford  a  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Mosaic  code? 

VI.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  in  its  general  provisions,  compre- 
hended a  complete  form  of  government,  both  civil  and  religious  ;  and 
in  both  these  respects  it  was  purely  a  theocracy.  Its  civil  enactments 
were  adapted  to  peculiar  cases  and  circumstances :  but  they  enjoined, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of  social  life  in  all  its  several  relations ; 
and  they  appointed  civil  rulers  to  carry  these  laws  into  effect.  The 
religious  enactments  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  contained  certain  doc- 
trines, promises,  threatenings,  and  predictions,  which  were  the  autho- 
ritative rule  of  faith  to  the  Jews ;  these  enactments  also  prescribed  a 
great  multitude  of  ceremonial  and  judicial  institutions,  which,  how- 
ever indifferent  in  themselves,  were  obligatory  on  the  Jews,  by  the 
commanding  authority  of  God.'  The  precise  use  of  all  these  institu- 
tions we  cannot,  at  this  distance  of  time,  fully  ascertain.  But  some 
of  them  were  manifestly  established  in  opposition  to  the  rites  of  the 
Egyptians  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  and  with  a  view  to  preserve 
them  from  the  infections  of  their  idolatries.  Others  of  their  rites  were 
instituted  as  memorials  of  the  signal  and  extraordinary  acts  of  Divine 
Providence  towards  them,  especially  those  by  which  their  law  had 
been  confirmed  and  established.  And  the  history  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  vengeance  executed  by  them  on  idolatrous  nations,  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  wrought  among  them,  and  the  excellency  of  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  could  not  but  awaken  the  attention  of  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  hold  forth  a  light  to  the  heathen  world  throughout 
w^hich  they  were  dispersed. 

Infinite  wisdom,  however,  had  a  still  further  design  in  the  ^losaic 
dispensation.  It  was  designed  to  prepare  the  Avay  for  that  more  per- 
fect dispensation  which  was  to  succeed  it.  Its  rites  and  ceremonies 
prefigure  and  set  forth  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  wlio  was 
the  end  of  the  Law  (Rom.  x.  4.),  and  who  is  pointed  out  and  referred 
to  through  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  laic  teas  their 
schoolmaster  to  bring  them  unto  Christ.  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  And  though  tlie 
elements  which  it  taught  were  weak  and  poor,  in  respect  of  the 
more  complete  system  which  was  afterwards  to  take  place,  yet  they 
were  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  wisely  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of 
those  times. 

The  law,  though  not  absolutely  perfect,  had  a  perfection  suitable  to 
its  kind  and  design :  it  was  adajjted  to  the  genius  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  given,  and  admirably  calculated  to  keep  them  a  people 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  ])revcnt  their  being  involved  in 
the  idolatries  common  among  other  nations.  And  it  was  at  the  same 
time  ordained  to  presignify  good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong 

'  See  a  full  account  of  the  religious  an  J  civil  polity  of  the  Jews,  in/ra.  Vol.  III. 
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attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.  These  were  surely 
good  ends,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  and  good  God.  If  God  then  chose 
Israel  for  his  peculinr  people,  it  was  because  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  Nor  did  he  thereby  cease 
to  be  the  God  of  the  Gentiles.  He  left  not  himstlf  without  icitness 
amongst  them  ;  he  did  them,  good,  and  gave  them  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons.  (Acts  xiv.  17.)  And  his  eternal  power  and  godhead 
(Rom.  i.  19,  20.)  was  manifested  to  thembytbe  works  of  his  creation. 
He  was  also  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  those  who  turned  from  their 
idolatries,  and  became  proselytes  to  the  true  religion.  And  he  had 
])repared  his  Son  a  ransom  for  all,  to  be  testified  in  due  time.  (1  Tim. 
ii.  6.)  The  Jews  might  indeed  take  occasion  from  hence  to  value 
themselves,  and  despise  others:  their  law,  however, gave  them  no  en- 
couragement or  pretence  so  to  do  ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  And  with 
regard  to  their  ceremonial  law,  they  were  all  along  taught,  both  by 
Moses  and  their  prophets,  that  true  religion  did  not  consist  in  such 
external  observances.  Circumcise  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  (Deut. 
X.  16,),  said  Moses  to  them.  And  again, —  The  Lord  thy  God  loill 
circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  tliy 
God  loith  all  thine  heart,  and  loith  all  tliy  soul,  that  thou  maycst  lice. 
(xxx.  6.)  The  like  doctrine  taught  Samuel: — Hath  the  Lord  as 
great  delight  in  burnt- offerings,  and  sacrifices,  as  in  obeying  the  voice  of 
the  Lord?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than 
the  fut  of  rams.  (1  Sam.  xv.  22.)  Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  says 
David,  else  tvould  I  give  it:  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering.  '1  he 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit :  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.  (Psal.  li.  16,  17.)  To  do  justice  ajidjudg^ 
ment,  says  Solomon,  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice. 
(Pro v.  xxi.  3.)  Isaiah  speaks  very  fully  to  the  same  purpose  :  —  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  ?  suith  the 
Lord :  1  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bidlocks,  or  of  lambs,  of  he  goatx, 
&c.  —  Wash  ye,  make  ye  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes,  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  judgment,  relieve 
the  op-pressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for  thewidoxv.  (Isa.  i.  11.  16.) 
Thus  also  speaks  Jeremiah :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Gcd 
of  Israel,  Amend  your  tvays  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  this  place.  Trust  ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  (Jer.  vii.  3,  4.)  1  desired  mercy,  and 
not  sacrifice,  says  God  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  and  the  knoivledge  of 
God  more  than  burnt-offerings.  (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Lastly,  we  read  in  the 
})rophet  Micah,  —  Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow 
myself  before  the  high  God?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offer- 
ings, with  calves  of  a  year  old?  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  icith  tJiou- 
sunds  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil?  Shall  I  give  my 
first-born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul?  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  re(jnire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  icalk 
humbly  with  thy    God?  (Mic.  vL  6.  &c.)     If  then  the  Jews  placed 
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their  dependence  on  an  external  show  of  religion,  they  must  stand 
condemned  by  their  own  Law,  and  their  Prophets. 

But,  however  excellent  the  Mosaic  institution  was  in  itself,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended,  yet  it  was  imperfect,  as  being  only  one  part  of  the  grand  reve- 
lation of  the  divine  purpose  to  save  mankind  through  the  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  and  also  as  being  designed  for  a  small  nation,  and  not  for 
the  whole  world.  It  was  indeed  strictly  of  a  local  and  temporary 
nature.  One  part  of  its  design  being  to  separate  the  Israelites  from 
the  rest  of  mankind  (which  it  efiectually  accomplished),  many  of  its 
ordinances  are  therefore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  are  not  calculated 
for  general  adoption.*  The  Jewish  dispensation  was  only  temporary, 
and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifestation  of  the  divine  will,  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  This  is 
not  only  implied  in  its  typical  character,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  but  is  also  intimated,  in  no  obscure  terms,  in  those  pi-edic- 
tions  which  announce  its  abrogation,  the  substitution  of  the  evange- 
lical laws  by  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles.  To  omit  the  prophecies  concerning  the  ^Messiah,  which 
have  already  been  noticed'^,  the  cessation  of  the  jNIosaic  dispensation 
is  foretold  by  Jeremiah  in  the  following  explicit  terms: — Behold  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  icill  make  a  neto  covenant  with  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  icith  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  the  house  of  their  fathers,  in  the  day  that  1 
took  them  by  the  hajid,  to  briny  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  {which 
my  covenant  they  brake,  althongli  I  icas  a  husband  to  them,  saith  the 
Lord);  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  tvhich  I  tcill  make  icith  the  house 
of  Israel.  After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my  law  in  their 
imcard  parts,  and  ivrite  it  iyi  their  hearts,  and  tcill  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbour,  saying,  Knoio  ye  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  ALL  know  me, 
from  the  least  of  them  to  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  1 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  ivill  remember  their  sin  no  more. 
(Jer.  xxxi.  31 — 34.)  From  which  passage,  Paul  infers  (Heb.  viii. 
7 — 13.),  that  the  mention  of  a  neiv  covenant  necessarily  implies  the 
first  to  be  old,  and  that,  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless, 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the  second.  Compare  also 
Haggai  ii.  6.  with  Heb.  xii.  26,  27. 

Equally  important  are   all  those  predictions,  which  mention  the 
calling   of  the  Gentiles.'     All   these  are  punctually   fulfilled  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  are  not  so  much  as  possible,  suppos 
ing  the  law  to  be  still  in  force,  which  confined  all  solemn  worship 
and  sacrifices  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    Nay,  further,  this  enlarge- 

'  Thus  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  appear  jiersonally  in  Jerusalem  at  their  three  great 
festivals  ;  and  if  all  men  had  been  converted  to  Jiuiaism,  this  law  would  h-ive  been  equally 
binding  upon  them.  But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
to  repair  to  Jenisalem  three  or  four  times  in  the  year ;  for,  if  this  was  a  necessary  part  of 
religion,  the  lives  of  half  the  world  would  be  entirely  spent  in  a  wearisome,  never-ending 
pilgrimage,     Fabcr's  Horae  Mosaicie,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

'  See  i>p.  290—205.  supra,  and  the  Apjiendix,  No.  VI.   Chap.  I.  Sect.  I.  infra. 

*  Sec  Isa.  ii.  2.,  x.  xi.  xix.  24.,  xlix.  Ix.;  Mie.  iv. ;   Mai.  i.  II. 
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ment  of  tlie  cliurch  plainly  supersedes  those  other  ceremonies,  which 
were  designed  to  distinguish  the  Israelites  as  God's  peculiar  people  ; 
for  the  partition  wall  must  necessarily  be  broken  down,  and  Jew  and 
Gentile  both  made  one  whenever  those  prophecies  should  be  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  then  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  dis- 
pensations. His  statutes  are  ricjlit  and  rejoice  the  heart,  and  all  his 
commandments  are  righteous.  (Psal.  xix.  8.)  And  these  same  right- 
eous commandments  and  holy  doctrines  are  delivered  to  us  in  the 
Gospel  (as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages),  with  still  greater 
purity  and  perfection,  and  free  from  that  burthen  of  ceremonies, 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  age  and  people  rendered 
necessary. 


§  3.  ^   summary  View   of  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts  of  the  Gospel 

Dispensation. 

I.  Divine  Character  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  third  and  last  dispensation  of  religion  is  that  which  was  intro- 
duced by  that  divine  and  glorious  person  whom  the  prophets  had 
foretold.  This  is  properly  the  Christian  Dispensation,  which  was 
designed  and  fitted  for  an  universal  extent,  and  in  Avhich,  considered 
in  its  ox'iginal  purity,  religion  is  brought  to  its  highest  pei'fection 
and  noblest  improvement.  An  admirable  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
purity,  shone  forth  in  the  whole  conduct  and  character  of  the  great 
author  of  it.  He  came  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  inefiScacy  of 
human  reason  to  refoi'm  mankind,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
had  been  fully  proved ;  and  when  the  state  of  the  woi'ld  was  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  test  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ's  pretensions  to  be 
a  prophet  of  the  Most  High.  He  came,  moreover,  in  the  fulness  of 
time,  the  time  which  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  prophetical  writings. 
In  him  the  several  predictions  relating  to  the  extraordinary  person 
that  was  to  come  were  fulfilled,  and  the  several  characters  by  which 
he  was  described  were  wonderfully  united,  and  in  no  other  person. 
He  appeared,  as  was  foretold  concerning  him,  mean  in  his  outward 
condition  and  circumstances,  and  yet  maintained  in  his  whole  conduct 
a  dignity  becoming  his  divine  character.  Many  of  his  miracles  Avere 
of  such  a  kind,  and  performed  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  argue 
a  dominion  over  nature,  and  its  established  laws,  and  they  were  acts 
of  great  goodness  as  well  as  power.  He  went  about  doing  good  to 
the  bodies  and  to  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  the  admirable  instructions 
he  gave  were  delivered  Avith  a  divine  authority,  and  yet  with  great 
familiarity  and  condescension.  And  his  own  practice  was  every  way 
suited  to  the  excellency  of  his  precepts.  He  exhibited  the  most 
finished  pattern  of  universal  holiness,  of  love  to  God,  of  zeal  for  the 
divine  glory,  of  the  most  wondei'ful  charity  and  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  of  the  most  unparalleled  self-denial,  of  a  heavenly  mind  and 
life,  of  meekness  and  patience,  humility  <'vnd  condescension.  Never 
w.ns  there  so  perfect  a  character,  so  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  so 
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remote  f\-om  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor.  lie  is  the  only 
founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  un- 
connected with  all  human  policy  and  government,  and  therefore 
totally  unconducive  to  any  wordly  purpose  whatever.  All  others,  as 
Mohammed,  Xuma,  and  even  Closes  himself,  blended  their  religious 
and  civil  institutions  together,  and  thus  acquired  dominion  over  their 
respective  people  ;  but  Christ  neither  aimed  at  nor  would  accept  of 
any  such  power;  he  rejected  every  object  which  all  other  men  pursue, 
and  made  choice  of  all  those  wliich  others  fear  to  encounter.  No 
other  founder  of  a  religion  ever  made  his  own  sufferings  and  death  a 
necessary  part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission.  Jesus 
Christ,  however,  most  expressly  foretold  his  own  sufferings,  the  cruel 
and  ignominious  death  he  was  to  undergo,  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  the  dreadful  judg- 
ments and  calamities  that  should  be  inflicted  on  the  Jewish  nation, 
and,  what  seemed  the  most  improbable  thing  in  the  world,  the 
wonderful  progress  of  his  own  Gospel  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and  difhculties  to  which  he  foretold 
it  should  be  exposed.  All  this  was  most  exactly  fulfilled ;  he  rose 
again  on  the  third  day,  and  showed  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  after 
his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  when  their  hopes  wei"e  so  sunk, 
that  they  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  risen,  till  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  of  it,  without  renouncing  the  testimony  of  all  their 
senses.  He  gave  them  a  commission  to  go  and  preach  his  Gospel  to 
all  nations,  and  promised  that,  to  enable  them  to  do  it  with  success, 
they  should  be  endued  with  the  most  extraordinary  powers  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  accordingly  they  did,  and  though  destitute 
of  all  wordly  advantages,  without  power,  riches,  interest,  policy, 
learning,  or  eloquence,  they  went  through  the  world  preaching  a  cru- 
cified Jesus,  as  the  Sa-^-iour  and  Lord  of  men,  and  teaching  the 
things  which  he  had  commanded  them;  and  by  the  wonderful  powers 
with  which  they  were  invested,  and  the  evidences  they  had  produced 
of  theu*  divine  mission,  they  prevailed,  and  spread  the  i-eligion  of 
Jesus,  as  their  great  Master  had  foretold,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings 
and  persecutions,  and  in  opposition  to  the  reigning  inveterate  pre- 
judices both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

II.  If  we  examine  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel  Dis- 
PENSATiox,  and  of  the  doctrixes  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God, 
and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  mankind.  They  retain  all  that  is 
excellent  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation  ;  for  Christ  came,  not  to 
destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  and  to  carry  the 
scheme  of  religion  there  laid  down  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  ex- 
cellency.  Accordingly,  he  taught  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  system,  which  are  necessary  to  be  believed  and  obeyed 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  salvation.  Si^ch,  for  instance,  are  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God ;  the  righteous  and  reasonable  cha- 
racter of  his  law  ;  the  rebellion,  apostasy,  and  corruption  of  man;  the 
impossibility  of  justification  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Christ's  own 
divine  character,  as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  men ;  justifi- 
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cation  by  fixitli  in  him ;  the  deity  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Sj^irit ;  the 
nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration,  faith,  repentance,  holiness  of 
heart  and  life;  a  future  state;  a  judgment  to  come;  and  a  recom- 
pence  of  reward  to  the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  his  kingdom.  These  are  the  leading  subjects  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  to  adduce  all  the  passages  of  the  New 
Testament  that  assert  them  would  extend  this  section  to  an  undue 
length.  A  few  of  the  principal  testimonies  may  properly  claim  to  be 
noticed. 

1.  The  account  of  God  and  of  his  Perfections  contained  in 
the  Scriptures  commends  itself  to  our  reason,  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
and  most  excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  most  suitable  affections  and 
dispositions  towards  him.  He  is  represented  as  a  pure  spirit,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  possessed  of  infinite  wisdom, 
holiness,  truth,  justice,  goodness,  and  perfection;  the  witness  and 
judge  of  our  actions ;  eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  unchangeable,  and 
omnipresent.'  At  the  same  time,  his  majesty  is  softened  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  by  his  benevolence,  which  is  liberal  and 
unwearied  in  diffusing  good  throughout  the  universe  :  "  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works,"  embracing  at  once  the  interests  of  our 
souls  and  our  bodies ;  and  Avhile  he  bestows  in  abundance  the  bless- 
ings and  consolations  of  the  present  life,  he  has  provided  for  us 
perfect  and  exalted  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  Of  all  the  views  of 
God  which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  endear  him 
to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as  this  short  but  in- 
teresting description,  of  which  the  scheme  of  redemption  affords  a 
sublime  illustration,  — "  GoD  IS  love!"  (1  John  iv.  16.)  But  the 
Gosjjel  not  only  makes  known  to  us  the  nature  of  God  ;  it  also 
imparts  to  us  a  full  discovery  of  our  duty  to  him,  clothed  in  ideas  the 
most  venerable,  amiable,  and  engaging.  We  are  required  to  fear  God, 
but  it  is  not  with  a  servile  horror,  such  as  superstition  inspires,  but 
■with  a  filial  reverence.  We  are  directed  and  encouraged  to  address 
ourselves  to  him  as  our  heavenly  Father  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  his  love,  and  in  his  name  to  offer  up  our  prayers  and  praises, 
our  confessions  and  thanksgivings,  with  the  profoundest  humility,  be- 
coming creatures  deeply  sensible  of  their  own  unworthiness,  and  yet 
with  an  ingenuous  affiance,  hope,  and  joy.  We  are  to  yield  the  most 
unreserved  submission  to  God  as  our  sovereign  Lord,  our  most  wise 
and  righteous  Governor,  and  most  gracious  Benefactor;  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  disposal,  and  acquiesce  in  his  providential  dispensa- 
tions, as  being  persuaded  that  he  orders  all  things  really  for  the  best ; 
to  walk  continually  as  in  his  sight,  and  with  a  regard  to  his  approba- 
tion, setting  him  before  us  as  our  great  all-seeing  witness  and  judge, 
our  chiefest  good  and  highest  end.  Above  all,  Ave  are  required  to 
love  the  Lortl  our  God  Avith  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  strength, 
and  to  shoAV  that  we  love  him  by  keeping  his  commandments,  by 

'  John  iv.  24.;  Rom.  i.  20. ;  Iloh.  iii.  4. ;  Matt,  xxiii.  9.;  Eph.  iv.  6.;  Matt.  x.  29,  30.; 
Luke  X.  24—28.;  1  Tim.  i.  17.;  Jolin  xvii.  11.;  Rev.  iii.  7.,  xv.  4.;  John  vii.  28.;  2  Cor. 
i.  18. ;   1  Jolni  i.  9. ;  Rev.  xv.  3. ;  Eph.  i.  23. 
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aspiring  after  a  conformity  to  lilm  in  his  imitable  perfections,  and  by 
endeavouring,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  glorify  him  in  the  world. 

The  external  worship  of  God,  according  to  the  idea  given  of  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  pure  and  spiritual,  and  is  characterised  by  a 
noble  simplicity.  As  God  is  a  spirit,  he  is  to  be  worshipped,  not  in 
a  formal  manner,  but  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  The  nu- 
merovis  rites  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  which,  though  wisely  suited 
to  that  time  and  state,  were  mai'ks  of  the  imperfection  of  that  economy, 
are  now  abolished.  The  ordinances  of  Christianity,  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel,  are  few  in  number,  easy  to  be  observed,  and  noble  in  their 
use  and  significancy ;  and  those  ceremonies,  which  are  necessary  in 
order  that  all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,  are  left  to  be 
filled  up,  in  every  country,  at  the  discretion  of  pious  men  lawfully  ap- 
pointed. —  A  glorious  plan  of  religious  worship  this  !  grounded  upon 
the  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  and  admirably  corresponding  with 
the  case  and  necessities  of  sinful  man. 

2.  That  man  should  love  God  with  all  his  heart,  is  not  the  language 
of  religion  only;  it  is  also  the  dictate  of  reason.  But,  alas  !  neither 
reason  nor  religion  have  had  sufficient  influence  to  produce  this  effect. 
Man  has  offended  God,  and  guilt  exposes  him  to  punishment;  for  the 
holiness  of  God  must  hate  sin,  and  his  justice  must  lead  him  to  testify 
in  his  conduct  the  displeasure  which  his  heart  feels.  That  man  is  also 
a  depraved  creature,  and  manifests  that  depravity  in  his  sentiments 
and  disposition,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  kind  furnishes  abun- 
dant proof.  If  the  annals  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth  do  not 
pourtray  the  tempers  and  actions  of  a  race  of  dreadfully  depraved 
creatures,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  argument.  The  ten- 
dency of  guilt  and  depravity  is  as  naturally  and  certainly  to  misery, 
as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downwards. 

In  what  way  guiltij  and  depraved  creatures  can  be  delivered  from 
Avickedness  and  punishment,  and  restored  to  goodness  and  felicity,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  questions 
Avhich  can  employ  the  mind.  "  God  is  justly  displeased:  how  shall  he 
be  reconciled  ?  Guilt  makes  man  afraid  of  God :  how  shall  the  cause 
of  fear  be  removed  ?  Depravity  makes  man  averse  to  intercourse 
with  God :  how  shall  his  sentiments  and  disposition  be  changed  ?  " 
These  are  all  difficulties  w^hich  natural  religion  cannot  resolve;  and 
concerning  which  reason  is  utterly  silent.  Repentance  and  refonna- 
tion  have  been  considered  by  many  as  fully  sufficient  to  banish  all 
these  evils  ;  but  they  have  no  countenance  for  their  opinion  from  tlie 
course  of  God's  moral  government.  A  debauchee  repents  bitterly  and 
sincerely  of  his  vicious  excesses;  but  repentance  does  not  heal  his  dis- 
eased body :  "  he  is  made  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth ; "  and  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  vices  bring  him  to  an  eai'ly  grave.  The  gamester 
rejjents  of  his  folly,  and  reforms  his  conduct :  but  his  penitence  and 
reformation  do  not  procure  the  restoration  of  his  lost  estate ;  and  he 
spends  his  remaining  years  in  poverty  and  want.  By  imitating,  men 
testify  their  approbation  of  the  divine  conduct,  in  their  ideas  of  dis- 
tributive justice.  The  murderer  is  seized,  and  led  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  judge.     lie  professes  to  be  penitent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
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qnestion  his  sincerity.  But  do  any  tliink  that  his  repentance  should 
arrest  the  arm  of  the  righteous  law  ?  He  is  condemned,  and  suffers 
death.  If,  then,  the  sentiments  of  men,  confirmino;  the  conduct  of  God, 
proclaim  the  insufficiency  of  repentance  to  atone  for  iniquity,  no  ra- 
tional hope  can  be  entertained  of  its  efficacy.  We  must  look  to  an- 
other quarter;  but  where  shall  we  look? 

An*  extraordinary  interposition  of  the  Supi-eme  Being  appears  ne- 
cessary, and  also  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  give  us  information  on  the 
subject.  Though  it  would  be  presumption  in  us  to  name  every  thing 
that  a  revelation  will  contain,  we  may  say  with  confidence,  it  will  be 
full  and  explicit  as  to  the  pai'don  of  sin,  and  the  method  of  a  sinner's 
reconciliation  with  God.  These  are  indispensably  requisite.  The 
New  Testament  does  not  disappoint  our  wishes  or  our  hopes  :  it  enters 
fully  into  all  these  difficulties,  and  proposes  a  remedy  for  every  evil 
Avhich  we  feel.  The  doctrine  of  a  mediator,  and  of  redemption  through 
him,  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  every  page  ;  and  forms  the  very  core 
of  the  Chi'istian  religion.'  AVhen  the  world  had  sinned,  and  the  A-1- 
mighty  Avished  to  reconcile  them  to  himself,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
this  in  such  a  way  as  should  demonstrate  both  the  guilt  of  sin  and  His 
hatred  of  it ;  and  at  the  same  time  evince  his  love  and  compassion  for 
sinners.  A  fx'ee  pardon  without  an  atonement  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Laws,  and  would  have 
served  as  an  encouragement  to  men  to  continue  in  sin.  He  therefore 
offered  this  pardon  through  a  ISIediator^,  that  so  he  miglit  be  just  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesiis.  (Rom.  iii.  26.)  This  Mediator 
fully  showed  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  from  the 
sufferings  he  underwent  in  order  to  remove  the  guilt  of  it.  Thus, 
what  men  had  in  all  ages  wished  for  in  vain,  —  an  atonement^  for  sin 
(which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions  of  divine  justice  taught 
them  to  be  necessary),  —  the  sacred  books  point  out  in  the  death  of 
Jesus ;  Avhich,  in  consequence  of  the  dignity  of  his  person,  our  reason 
perceives  to  have  been  of  sufficient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  in- 
numerable millions.  The  reality  and  extent  of  the  atonement  or 
satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice  by  Jesus  Christ  are  set  forth  in  the 
strongest  and  most  explicit  language  that  can  be  conceived.  Thus, 
he  is  said  to  have  died  for  us,  to  bear  our  sins,  to  take  away  our 
sins,  to  be  a  propitiation /or  our  sins,  and  to  puechase,  redeem, 
or  RANSOM  ns  with  the  price  of  his  blood. 

Christ  died  FOR  us,  or  in  our  stead,  —  He  laid  dotvn  his  life  for  us. 
(1  John  iii.  16.) — He  died  FOR  our  si7is.  (1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  —  He  (/ave 
himself  F on  us.  (Tit.  ii.  14.) — He  ivas  delivered  FOR  our  offences. 
(Rom.  iv.  25.)    He  tasted  death  FOR  evert/  man.  (Heb.  ii.  U.) — Agree- 

'  Boguc's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  32.  34. 

°  On  the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the  redemption  of  the  w  orld  by  him,  see  the 
profound  and  conclusive  Observations  in  Butler's  Analogy.    Part.  ii.  chap.  5. 

'  The  wiiole  subject  of  Jesus  Christ's  atonement  is  comprehensively  discussed  in  Mr. 
Jcrram's  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (London,  1828.  8vo.);  and  in  Dr. 
Dcwar's  Nature,  Reality,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Atonement  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1831, 
Svo.);  and  most  fully  and  conclusively  in  Dr.  Magec's  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Atonement;  of  which  there  are  editions  in  two  or 
three  volumes,  Svo. ;  as  also  in  the  collective  edition  of  the  Archbishop's  whole  Works. 
(London,  1842.  2  vols.  Svo.) 
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ably  to  the  prophecy  concerning  liim,  He  teas  wounded  FOR  our  tranS' 
gre^sions,  and  bruised  FOR  oiir  iniquities.  (Isa.  liii.  5.) —  Christ  has 
BORNE  our  sins. —  He  teas  once  offered  to  hear  the  sins  of  mani/.  (Heb. 
ix.  28.)  —  He  BARE  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree.  (1  Pet.  ii.  24.) 
— Agreeably  to  the  predictions  concerning  him,  He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorroics :  the  Lord  hath  LAID  ON  HIM  the 
iniquity  of  us  all.  (Isa.  liii.  4.  6.) 

Christ  has  TAKEN  AWAY  our  sins. — He  teas  manifested  to  take  AWAY 
our  sins.  (  I  John  iii.  5.) —  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
(Heb  ix.  26.) — He  hath  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
(Rev.  i.  5.) — 2'he  blood  of  Christ  Jesus  CLEAN SETH  us  from  all  sin. 
(1  Jolmi.  7.) 

Christ  is  a  PROPITIATION  /wr  our  sins. — Him  hath  God  set  forth  to 
be  a  PROPITIATION,  through  faith  in  his  blood.  (Rom.  iii.  25.) —  God 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation _/ur  owr  sins.  (1  John  iv.  10.)  — 
He  is  THE  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also 
for  tht  sins  of  the  ichole  icorld.  (1  John  ii.  2.) 

Christ  purchased,  redeemed,  or  ransomed  us  icith  the  price  of 
his  blood.  —  He  PURCHASED  the  church  of  God  ivith  his  oicn  blood. 
(Acts  XX.  28.)  —  He  came  to  give  his  life  a  RANSOM  for  many.  (Matt. 
XX.  28.)  —  He  gave  himself  a  RANSOM  for  all.  (1  Tim.  ii.  6.) —  If^e 
are  bought  tcith  a  price.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.) — In  him  we  have  REDEMP- 
TION through  his  blood.  (Eph.  i.  7.)  —  He  hath  redeemed  us  to  God 
by  his  blood.  (Rev.  v.  9.) —  IFe  are  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ.     (1  Pet.  i.  19.) 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the  for- 
giveness OF  OUR  SINS  through  Christ,  on  sincere  repentance,  and 
unfeigned  faith  in  him.  His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  preached 
the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Luke  iii.  3.)  — 
Christ  tells  us,  his  blood  was  shed  for  many  for  the  REMISSION  OF 
SINS.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) — After  the  resurrection,  the  apostles  are  di- 
rected by  him  to  preach  repentance  and  REMISSION  OF  SINS  in  his  name 
among  all  nations,  (Luke  xxiv.  47.)  —  Accordingly  their  preaching 
was  this  :  Him  God  hath  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and 
a  saviour,  fur  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS. 
(Acts  V.  31.)  — Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  for  the  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Acts  ii.  38.)  —  Through 
this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.  (Acts  xiii. 
38.) —  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness,  that  through  his  name, 
tchosoever  believeth /«  him  shall  receive  REMISSION  OF  SINS.  (Acts 
X.  43.)  —  God  teas  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  jwt 
IMPUTING  their  trespasses  unto  them.  (2  Cor.  v.  19.)  —  In  him  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,  the  FORGIVENESS  OF  SINS.   (Eph.  i.  7.) 

—  And  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  one  another,  even  as  God,  for 
Christ's  sake,  hath  forgiven  us.  (Eph.  iv.  32.) 

4.  Our  sins  being  forgiven,  we  are  justified  by  Christ  in  the 
sight  of  God.      By  him  all  that  believe  are  JUSTIFIED.  (Acts  xiii.  39.) 

—  IVe  are  JUSTIFIED  iii  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.   (1  Cor.  vi.  11.) 

—  JVe  are  JUSTIFIED  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
is  in  Jesus  Christ.   (Rom.  iii.  24.)  —  Being  JUSTIFIED  by  his  bloody  we 
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shall  he  saved  from  wrath  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  —  God  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  (that  is,  a  sin-ofFering,)  for  us,  ivho  knew  no  sin,  that  we 
might  be  7nade  the  KIGHTEOUSNESS  of  God  in  him.  (2  Cor.  v.  21.)  — 
£ven  the  RIGHTEOUSNESS  of  God,  loliich  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe.  (Rom.  iii.  22.)  —  Therefore 
"  we  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faitli,  and  not  for  our  own  merits 
or  deservings."  ' 

Further,  being  justified  by  Christ,  we  are  reconciled  to  God, 
Being  JUSTIFIED  by  faith,  tee  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  (Rom.  v.  1.)  —  We  are  UECONCILED  to  God  by  the  death 
cf  his  Son.  (Rom.  v.  10.) —  Us,  ivho  loere  enemies,  hath  Christ  RECON- 
CILED in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through  death.  (Col.  i.  21,  22.)  —  He 
hath  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  RECONCILE 
all  things  unto  himself  (Col.  i.  20.) —  God  hath  RECONCILED  its  to 
himself  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18.); —  TFho  suffered  for  sin.  that 
he  might  bring  us  unto  God.  (1  Pet.  iii.  18.)  —  And,  ice  are  accepted 
in  the  beloved.  (Eph.  i.  6.) 

5.  Once  more,  in  the  Gospel  we  find  the  best  principles  of  com- 
fort AND  REFRESHMENT  TO  THE  SOUL  under  all  the  calamities  and 
afflictions  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  magazine  of  all  means  pi'oper  fu' 
the  sanctification  of  our  souls,  and  our  most  successful  advances  in 
true  piety.  In  the  Scriptures  we  see  that  the  Divine  Spirit  is  ready 
with  his  mighty  aids  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  strengthen  our  spirits  in 
proportion  to  our  sincere  desires  and  endeavours  after  godliness  ;  and 
there  we  are  directed  every  day,  and  at  all  times,  to  seek  unto  God 
through  Christ,  by  fervent  and  believing  prayer,  for  his  guidance  and 
protection,  and  are  assured  that  we  shall  never  seek  his  fice  in  vain. 
For  Jesus  Christ,  having  reconciled  us  to  God,  sanctifies  the  hearts 
of  trvie  believers  by  the  Holy  Sjoirit,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duty,  and  to  continue  in  the  favour  of  God.  IVe  are  chosen 
to  salvation  through  SANCTIFICATION  of  the  Spirit  (2  Tluss.  ii.  13.), 
and  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.  (1  Pet.  i.  2.) 
—  IFe  are  SANCTIFIED,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ.  (Heb.  x.  10.)  —  God  hath  not  called  us  to  uncleanness,  but 
unto  HOLINESS,  who  hath  also  given  unto  us  his  H(^)LY  Spirit. 
(1  Thess.  iv.  7,  8.) —  The  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us  (Rom.  viii. 
9.),  and  our  body  is  the  TEMPLE  of  the  HoLY  Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19.), 
and  we  are  an  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  ii.  22.)  — 
We  are  reneaved.  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Tit.  iii.  5.)  —  and  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  (John  vi.  63.)  —  and  strengthened  icith  might  by  the 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  (Eph.  iii.  16.)  —  And  it  is  through  the  Spi  hit 
that  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  (Rom.  viii.  13.)  —  by  which 
deeds  we  grieve  and  quench  the  Spirit.  (Eph.  iv.  30. ;  1  Thess. 
V.  19.) 

He  who  assists  us  by  his  Spirit  upon  earth  (Luke  xi.  13.),  to  en- 
able us  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  thereby  to  continue  in  his  favour, 
is  our  constant  mediator,  intercessor,  and  advocate  with  God 

'  Article  xi.  ol'  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of.  England. 
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in  heaven,  to  present  our  prayers  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and  to 
obtain  a  compassionate  regard  to  our  failings  and  infirmities.  He  is 
the  MEDIATOR  of  the  New  Covenant.  (Heb.  xii.  24.) —  There  is  one 
MEDIATOR  between  God  and  man,  even  the  man  Jesus  Christ.  ( 1  Tim. 
ii.  5.)  —  He  makes  INTERCESSION  for  us  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
(Rom.  "viii.  34.)  — He  appears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  (Heb. 
ix.  24.)  —  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  him.    (John  xiv.  6.) 

He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  who  come  unto  God  by  him, 
seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  INTERCESSION  for  them.  (Heb.  vii.  25.) 
—  If  ant/  man  sin  we  have  an  ADVOCATE  loith  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  —  He  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
INFIRMITIES,  and  therefore  let  us  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
that  loe  may  find  grace  and  mercy  to  help  in  time  of  need  (Heb.  iv.  15, 
16.) — and  let  us  draw  near  ivith  a  true  heart,  and  full  assurance  of 
faith.  (Heb.  x.  22.)  —  In  him  ice  have  boldness,  and  access  with  con- 
fidence.  (Eph.  iii.  12.) 

6.  In  favour  of  the  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL,  a  point  so  import- 
ant, but  which  to  the  wisest  of  the  Gentiles  seemed  so  doubtful,  the 
New  Testament  speaks  in  the  most  decisive  language,  and  holds  out 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  rewards  and  punishments  suited 
to  their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  God  to  dispense.  In  the 
Gospel  we  see  the  dead  both  small  and  great  restored  to  life,  and  ap- 
pearing before  the  tribunal  of  God,  to  receive  a  sentence  "  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  The  glories  of  heaven  which  are 
reserved  "  for  them  that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries  which 
will  be  the  terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent  workers  of 
iniquity,  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  which  alone  set  forth  the 
true  reason  of  our  being  in  this  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoyment,  but  for 
trial ;  not  to  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  possessions,  but  that  our  souls 
may  be  disciplined  and  prepared  for  immortal  honour  and  glory. 
AVliile  the  divine  disj)leasure  is  declared  against  all  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,  and  the  most  awful  warnings  are  denounced 
against  sinners,  the  means  by  which  they  may  obtain  mei'cy  are 
clearly  displayed  and  offered  to  them.'  And  as  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
who  enables  us  to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  preserve  his  favour  in 
this  life  (for  without  him  we  can  do  nothing),  so  it  is  through  him 
alone  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  that  eternal  life  and  immortality, 
Avhch  he  has  illustr;itod  in  the  Gospel.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  he 
the  Saviour  of  the  loorld  (1  John  iv.  14.) —  to  seek  and  to  save  tlcat 
ivhich  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10.)  —  that  we  might  LIVE  through  him 
(1  .John  iv.  9.)  —  that  the  tvorld  through  him  might  be  SAVED  (John 
iii.  17.)  —  that  believing,  we  might  have  LIFE  through  his  name  (John 
XX.  31.) — that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  hut  have 
EVERLASTING  LIFE.  (John  iii.  16.) — Through  him  we  are  SAVED 
from  ivrath.  —  He  hath  DELIVERED  us  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
(1  Thess.  i.  10.;  llom.  v.  9.)  —  Etehnal  life  is  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     (Kom.  vi.  23.)  —  God  hath  given  us 

'  Compare  John  v.  28,  29.;  1  Cor.  xv.  12—20.;  2  Cor.  v.  10.;  ISIatt.  xxv.  31—34.  41. 
46.;  llev.  xx.  11 — 13.;  Mark  ix.  43,  44.;  Rev.  xiv.  10,  11.,  xxii,  12.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.;2Cor. 
V.  1. ;  1  Tct.  i.  4. ;  Rev.  xxi.  4.,  xxii.  3—6.;  1  John  iii.  2. 
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ETERNAL  LIFE,  and  this  LIFE  is  in  his  Son  (1  John  v.  11.) — tcho  is 
the  captain  of  our  salvation  (Heb.  ii.  10.)  —  the  author  of  eternal 
SALVATION  to  all  them  that  obey  him  (Heb.  v.  9.):  —  Neither  is  there 
SALVATION  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men  icherehy  we  must  he  SAVED.'  (Acts  iv.  12.) 

Such  is  the  system  of  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  New  Testament 
by  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did  they  derive  their 
knowledge  ?  They  have  given  us  a  full  view  of  human  nature ;  and 
have  exposed  in  the  clearest  light  the  depravity,  guilt,  and  misery  of 
man.  They  have,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  out  a  method  of  de- 
liverance from  all  these  evils.  Their  system  is  wonderfully  in- 
genious :  it  is  original :  it  is  adapted  to  the  condition  of  human 
nature  :  it  is  a  remedy  perfect  and  complete.  They  say  that  they  had 
all  their  knowledge  of  religion  from  Jesus  Christ.  But  whence  did 
Jesus  Christ  dex'ive  it?  Those  who  deny  his  divine  mission  will  find 
it  difficult  to  account  for  his  knowledge.  There  is  something  in  his 
scheme  unspeakably  superior  to  every  other.  It  takes  in  the  rights 
of  God,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  man ;  and  renders  God  glorious 
in  all  his  perfections,  as  Avell  as  man  completely  happy.  AVho  besides, 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  ever  conceived  so  vast  an  idea?  But 
Jesus  had  no  literary  education.  Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  book  he  ever  read.  He  never  associated  with  the  philoso- 
phers :  his  companions  were  not  the  chief  priests,  and  eklei's,  and 
scribes.  Let  the  deist  sit  down  and  assign  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
the  vast  superiority  of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  is  free  from  diffi- 
culty ;  for  he  reads  in  the  sacred  page,  and  he  believes  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
and  hath  declared  him  unto  us."  (John  i.  18.)^ 

Finally,  all  the  doctrines  to  which  the  Gospel  requires  our  assent 
are  agreeable  to  unprejudiced  reason;  every  one  of  them  has  a 
natural  tendency  and  direct  influence  to  reform  the  manners  of  men ; 
and  all  together  make  up  the  most  rational  and  consistent  belief  in 
the  world.  To  instance  only  a  few  particulars :  —  What  can  be  a 
more  excellent  foundation  of  religion  than  the  Christian  doctrine 
concerning  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  only  true  God  ?  "What 
so  certain  a  preservative  against  idolatry,  as  the  doctrine,  that  all 
things  were  made  by  him  ?  What  can  be  so  sure  a  ground  of  piety  as 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  providence?  What  a  greater  encourage- 
ment to  holiness  than  that  God  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will  to 
instruct  men  in  that  practice  ?  What  doctrine  is  so  admirably  suited  to 
all  the  ends  of  religion  as  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  ? 
Which  way  could  men  have  been  so  sensible  of  God's  love,  and  have 
been  instructed  in  divine  truth  so  well,  as  by  sending  his  only  Son  ? 
How  could  the  honour  of  the  Divine  Laws  be  vindicated,  and  such  an 
assurance  of  pai'don  been  given  to  men,  as  by  this  method  of  the  Son 
of  God  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin?  What  could  be  a  more 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  mercy  of  God ;  what  more  eiFectual  to 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.   2.   (in  Bp.  Randolph's   Enchiridion,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  IGO— 16G.  first  edition.) 

2  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  38, 
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deter  men  from  sin,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  its  heinous  nature,  and 
God's  hatred  against  it,  and  the  indispensable  necessity  of  obeying  his 
laws,  than  tiiis  expedient  of  saving  sinners  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  ? 
How  could  men  be  better  encoui*aged  to  a  religious  life  than  by 
having  such  a  Mediator  to  obtain  pardon  for  their  frailties,  and  by 
being  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  them  to 
conquer  their  corrupt  affections?  In  fine,  what  more  powerful  motive 
to  persuade  men  to  live  virtuously  than  the  certainty  of  a  future 
judgment?  Vain  men  may  value  themselves  upon  their  speculative 
knowledge,  right  opinions,  and  true  belief;  but  no  belief  will 

BE  OF  ADVANTAGE  TO  THEM  "WHICH  IS  SEPARATE  PROM  THE 
PRACTICE    OF    HOLINESS. 

Lastly,  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  make  up  an  infinitely 
more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of  belief  than  the  wisest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  ever  did,  or  the  most  cunning  of  modern  unbe- 
lievers can,  invent.  The  philosophers  were  never  able  to  make  out 
a  coherent  scheme  of  things,  and  the  modern  deists  cannot  frame  to 
themselves  any  consistent  and  fixed  principle,  as  we  have  already 
seen.^  There  have,  indeed,  been  disputes  among  Christians,  but 
they  have  not  been  like  those  among  the  philosophers,  concerning  the 
supreme  good  of  man,  but  only  explications  of  particular  doctrines, 
which  do  not  aflfect  religion  itself,  and  ought  not  to  hinder  the  good 
effect  which  the  fundamental  doctrines  ought  to  have  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

IH.  Admirably  as  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  are  adapted 
to  the  actual  condition  and  Avants  of  mankind,  the  moral  precepts 
which  it  enjoins  are  not  less  calculated  to  promote  their  happiness  and 
well-being,  both  collectively  and  individually.  In  it  the  best  de- 
scriptions of  virtue  are  to  be  found :  and  the  Avliole  volume  is  replete 
with  piety  and  with  devotional  virtues,  which  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancient  heathen  moralists.  Indeed,  the  view  of  human  duty, 
exhibited  by  them,  was  not  only  radically  defective  and  materially 
erroneous ;  but  the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  little  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind,  aftect  the  heart,  or  influence  the  conduct.  Ab- 
struse reasonings  upon  the  fitness  of  things — general  declarations  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  virtue — cold  and  inanimate  precepts  of  con- 
duct, if  not  contradicted,  yet  imperfectly  exemplified  in  their  own 
behaviour^  —  might  in  some  degree  exercise  their  pupils'  faculties 
of  reasoning  and  memory,  and  render  them  subtle  disputants,  and 
pompous  declaimers ;  but  they  had  little  tendency  to  enlighten  their 
jninds  in  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth,  and  to  imbue  their  hearts  with 
the  love  of  moi'al  excellence.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  morality 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament.  While  the 
system  of  moral  truth,  which  they  evolve,  is  incomparably  more  pure 
than  that  of  the  heathen  moralist,  it  is  not,  like  his,  couched  in  cold 
generalities  or  in  abstract  uninteresting  language.  It  is  i)ure  and 
rational,  alike  remote  from  the  overstrained  precepts  of  superstition 
and  enthusiasm,  and  the  loose  compliant  maxims  of  worldly  policy.    It 

'  Sec  pp.  4 — 29.  suprci.  *  Sec  pp.  11 — 15.  supra. 
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comes  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.  It  is  deeply  Impressive, 
and  it  is  perfectly  intelligible.  It  is  calculated  for  every  rank  and 
order  of  society,  and  speaks  with  equal  strictness  and  authority  to  the 
rich  and  honourable,  to  the  poor  and  ignoble.  All  other  systems  of 
morals  prohibit  actions  but  not  thoughts,  and  therefore  are  necessarily 
ineffectual.  But  the  moral  system  of  Christianity,  infinitely  supei'ior 
to  all  the  defective  systems  of  men ',  pervades  every  thought  of  the 
heart ;  teaches  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of  our  Creator  ; 
and  corrects  all  selfishness  in  the  human  character,  by  teaching  us  to 
have  in  view  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and  enforcing  the  most 
enlarged  and  diffusive  benevolence. 

With  this  general  notice  of  Christian  morality  we  might  conclude 
the  present  section,  especially  as  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  hands 
of  almost  every  one :  but,  since  that  volume  (as  well  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament) has  been  arraigned  by  opposers  of  revelation  in  the  present 
day  as  the  most  immoral  book  that  is  extant,  a  short  view  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  is 
announced,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  Christian  reader 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  The  moral  precepts  of 
the  Gospel  may  be  referred  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  man  in 
civil  and  social  life,  and  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  duties  Incumbent  upon  man  towards  his 
FELLOW-CREATURES,  the  Gospcl  requires  that  we  offer  not  the  least 
injury  or  wrong  to  others,  in  their  persons,  their  projoertles,  or  their 
reputations ;  that  we  render  unto  all  their  just  dues  ;  that  we  lie  not 
one  to  another,  but  speak  every  man  truth  unto  his  neighbour,  and 
provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  man.  All  fraud  and  falsehood 
in  our  words  and  dealings,  together  with  all  injustice  and  -vdolence, 
are  most  expressly  forbidden.  (Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.  ;  Eph.  iv.  25. ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  21.)  Not  only  are  we  to  abstain  from  injurious  actions,  but  we 
are  required  not  to  be  angry  at  our  brother  without  a  cause ;  to 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  and  neither  to  raise  evil  reports  ourselves 
against  our  neighbours,  nor  spread  them  abroad  when  raised  by 
others.  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.;  Tit.  HI.  2.  with  Psal.  xv.  3.)  Further,  we 
are  forbidden  to  pass  I'ash  judgments  upon  others,  lest  we  ourselves 
should  be  judged  by  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  put  the  best 
constructions  upon  their  words  which  the  case  will  bear.  (Matt.  vii. 
1,  2.;  Rom.  xiv.  10.;  1  Cor.  xii.  5.  7.;  James  iv.  11.)  And  Jesus 
Christ  has  inculcated  It  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  seeming  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion,  or  diligence  in  the  ritual  observances  of  re- 
ligion, will  compensate  for  the  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  our  neigh- 
bours, nor  will  they  be  accepted  by  God  without  making  reparation, 
as  far  as  is  in  our  power,  for  those  injuries  and  wrongs.  (Matt.  v. 
23,  24.,  xxiii.  23.) 

Nor  does  the  Gospel  enjoin  a  merely  negative  morality  ;  it  enforces 
upon  us,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  the  duty  of  doing  good  to  all 
men,   as  far  as   we  have  ability   and    opportunity.     Thus,   we    are 

'  There  is  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  superiority  of  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment over  the  defective  systems  of  men,  in  pp.  106 — 125.  of  Lectures  on  the  "Evidences 
of  Christianity."     Dundee,  1849.   8vo. 
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required  to  assist  them  in  their  necessities  and  distresses,  to  sym- 
pathise with  them  in  their  afflictions  and  sorrows,  as  well  as  to  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity  ;  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  their  necessities  out 
of  our  wordly  substance ;  to  endeavour  to  convert  them  from  the 
en-or  of  their  way,  and  to  reprove  them,  when  guilty  of  faults,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness ;  and,  finally,  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare.  The  more  effectually  to  show  the 
great  importance  of  the  duties  of  charity  and  mercy,  Jesus  Christ  as- 
sures us  that  particular  notice  will  be  taken  of  them,  at  the  great  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  men  shall  then  be  rewarded  or  condemned 
according  to  their  abounding  in,  or  their  neglecting  of,  the  practice  of 
those  duties.  (Gal.  vi.  10.;  1  Tim.  vi.  18.  ;  Heb.  xiii.  3.  16.;  James 
V.  20.;   Gal.  vi.  1.;  Rom.  xii.  15.;   Matt.  xxv.  31—46.) 

Further,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  required  of  us 
towards  mankind  relates  to  the  temper  and  conduct  we  are  to  observe 
towards  our  enemies,  and  those  who  have  injured  us,  Jesus  Christ  has 
given  us  in  this  respect  the  most  admirable  precepts  and  directions. 
If  we  have  suffered  injuries  from  others,  he  enjoins  us  to  exercise  a 
forgiving  temper  towards  them,  and  not  to  give  way  to  the  bitterness 
of  revenge ;  and  requires  us  to  insert  it  in  our  petitions  to  God,  that 
he  would  forgive  us  our  sins,  as  we  forgive  others  the  offences  com- 
mitted against  us.  The  same  is  the  desic^u  of  some  of  his  excellent 
parables.  And  in  this,  as  well  as  other  instances,  the  apostles  taught 
the  same  doctrine  with  their  divine  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  should 
recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil,  and  instead  of  being  overcome  of 
evil,  should  overcome  evil  with  good.  (Rom.  xii.  17,  18,  19,  20,  21.; 
1  Thess.  v.  15.;  1  Pet.  iii.  9.)  To  these  precepts  we  may  add,  that 
Jesus  Christ  not  only  forbids  the  rendering  of  evil  for  evil,  but  com- 
mands us  to  render  good  for  evil.  This  is  the  design  of  that  glorious 
precept,  by  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us,  and  to  pray  for 
them  that  despitefully  use  us  and  persecute  us.  Instead  of  cursing, 
we  must  pray  to  God  for  them,  not  indeed  that  they  may  go  on  and 
prosper  in  their  evil  courses,  but  that  they  may  be  brought  to  a  right 
temper  of  mind,  and  so  may  become  the  objects  of  the  divine  favour; 
and  if  they  be  reduced  to  distress,  we  must  be  ready  to  assist  and 
serve  them  in  the  kind  offices  of  humanity.  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger, 
feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink."  (]\Iatt.  v.  43,  44.  ;  Rom.  xii. 
20.)  And  this  certainly  is  carrying  benevolence  to  the  noblest 
height.  And  though  there  have  been  high  pretenders  to  reason  who 
have  found  fault  with  it,  yet  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  been  sensible  of  the  beauty  and  excellency 
of  such  a  conduct,  but  they  wanted  the  authority  necessary  to  make 
it  a  law  obligatory  on  mankind.  But  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  it  is 
more  strongly  enforced,  urged  with  more  powerful  motives  than  it 
ever  was  befoi-c,  and  is  bound  upon  us  by  a  most  express  divine  au- 
thority. To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  our  Lord  has  exi)ressly  con- 
demned that  spirit  which  urges  men  to  persecute  and  do  hurt  to 
others,  under  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion. 
(Luke  ix.  54,  55,  5Q.) 
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Upon  the  Avhole,  it  is  the  manifest  and  uniform  design  and  tendency 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  recommend  and  enforce  universal  bene- 
volence. It  lays  the  foundation  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  mankind  in 
love.  It  is  there  given  as  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind  :  Thou  slialt  love  tJnj  neighbour  as  tliyself.  (Matt.  xxii. 
39. ;  Kom.  xiii.  8,  9. ;  Jam.  ii.  8.)  And  by  our  neighbour  we  are 
taught  to  understand,  not  merely  those  of  the  same  country,  nation, 
and  religion  with  ourselves,  but  all  of  the  human  race  that  stand  in 
need  of  our  kindness,  and  to  whom  we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
good.  This  is  beautifully  exemplified  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan.  (Luke  x.  33,  34,  35.)  To  which  may  be 
added  that  other  remarkable  precept,  Whatsoever  ye  icould  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.  (Matt.  vii.  12.)  A  rule 
which,  if  rightly  considered,  would  be  of  great  use  in  regulating  our 
conduct  towards  our  fellow-creatures. 

But  though  we  are  required  to  love  and  do  good  to  all  men,  the 
design  is  not,  as  some  who  are  desirous  to  impeach  the  Gospel 
moraUty  would  insinuate,  that  we  should  have  the  same  degree  of  af- 
fection for  all.  The  special  love  and  esteem  which  good  men  should 
have  for  one  another,  and  the  peculiar  ties  by  which  they  are  united, 
in  addition  to  the  common  ties  of  humanity,  are  recommended  and 
enforced  in  the  strongest  and  most  engaging  manner,  and  lay  the 
properest  foundation  for  all  the  intimacies  of  sacred  friendship.  (John 
xiii.  34,  35.;  Gal  vi.  10.;  Eph.  iv.  1—6.;  Phil.  ii.  1—5.;  1  Pet.  i. 
22. ;   1  John  iii.  16.) 

2.  Besides  the  general  precepts  prescribing  the  duties  of  justice 
and  benevolence  towards  all  mankind,  there  are  also  particular  in- 
junctions given  us,  with  respect  to  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us 

IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATIONS  AND  RELATIONS  WHICH  WE  SUSTAIN  IN 

CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE ;  and  these  are  of  great  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  nations,  families,  and  particular  persons. 

The  grand  design  of  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, is  to  teach  religion.  "  What  relates  to  civil  institutions,  it 
notices  only  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  concerned.  Forms  of  go- 
vernment it  leaves  to  the  wisdom  of  men  to  regulate,  and  to  nations 
to  frame;  but  what  the  sjjirit  of  governments  should  be,  it  plainly 
dictates ;  and  it  lays  down  the  i)rincii)les,  by  which  both  governors 
and  governed  ought  to  regulate  their  conduct,  with  authority,  plain- 
ness, and  fidelity,  and  yet  with  a  delicacy  suited  to  the  age  in  which 
it  was  written,  and  to  the  jealousy  of  the  governments  which  then 
existed.'  Civil  government,  the  New  Testament  says,  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  men  should 
not  live  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  without  control ;  but  that  they 
should  be  formed  into  societies  regulated  by  laws,  and  that  these 
laws  sliould  be  executed  by  magistrates  appointed  for  the  i)urpose. 
"What  kind  of  government  and  what  kind  of  rules  are  intended,  the 
sacred  writers  thus  particularly  specify  :  —  They  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  evil.     Do  that  which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  have 

'  Both  Paul  and  Peter  wrote  during  the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero. 
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praise  of  the  same  ;  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But 
if  tliou  do  that  tvhich  is  evil,  be  afraid,  for  he  heareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain  ;  for  lie  is  a  minister  of  God,  and  avenger  to  execute  ivrath,  sent 
hy  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well.  They  are  God's  ministers  attending  to  this  very  thing ',  that 
is,  their  talents  and  their  time  are  wholly  employed  in  this  great  and 
good  work.  Such  are  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  in  the 
New  Testament;  and  such  the  duties  which  it  prescribes  to  the  rulers 
and  magistrates  of  nations. 

"  But  Christianity  does  not  confine  its  injunctions  to  one  part  of 
the  conununity,  and  leave  the  rest  to  act  as  they  please  ;  it  addresses 
itself  likewise  with  equal  energy  to  the  people,  and  binds  on  their 
consciences  the  obligations  of  subjection  and  obedience.  Subjects  are 
tauglit  to  be  submissive  and  obedient  to  the  higher  poioers ;  to  pray 
for  them;  to  fear  God  ajid  honour  the  king;  to  give  unto  Ccesar  the 
thi/u/s  icliich  are  Ccesar'' s ;  to  render  tribute  to  ichom  tribute  is  due; 
custom  to  ichom  custom ;  fear  to  lohom  fear ;  HONOUR  TO  WHOM 
honour;  and  to  do  all  this  not  merely  because  the  civil  laws  require 
it,  and  for  fear  of  punishment  from  men,  but  for  conscience-sake, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God.  (]\Iatt.  xxii.  21.;  Rom.  xiii. 
1,  2.  5,  6,  7. ;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. ;  Tit.  iii.  1. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  13—15.)  Are 
not  these  injunctions  highly  reasonable,  and  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  nature  and  state  of  things  ?  If  the  members  of  a  community 
refuse  to  honour  and  obey  the  divine  ordinance,  to  be  subject  to 
government,  to  give  high  respect  to  rulers,  or  to  pay  them  tribute, — 
and  all  this,  not  from  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  conscience-sake,  — 
it  will  be  allowed  by  every  rational  man,  that  they  resist  an  oi-dinance 
of  God,  an  ordinance  that  is  both  reasonable  and  beneficial,  and  de- 
servedly receive  to  themselves  condemnation."  ^ 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  civil  go- 
vernment ;  such  are  its  grand  moral  principles,  and  such  its  specific 
declarations  on  the  subject.  In  every  domestic  relation  it  also  lays 
down,  fairly  and  equltal)ly,  the  duties  on  both  sides,  viz.  of  servants 
and  masters,  of  husbands  and  Avives,  of  parents  and  children.  *  - 

Thus,  servants  are  enjoined,  as  a  necessary  part  of  religion,  to 
obey  and  serve  their  masters,  with  all  proper  respect,  fidelity,  and  di- 
ligence, not  purloining,  not  answering  again,  with  good  will  doing 
service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  imto  men;  knowing  that  what- 
soever good  thing  any  man  doeth,  that  shall  he  receive  of  the  LonI, 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.  These  tilings,  when  really  believed  and 
duly  considered,  will  have  a  much  stronger  infiuence  to  engage  them 
to  a  faithful  and  cheerful  discharge  of  their  duty,  than  mere  custom, 
or  the  laws  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  masters  are  required 
to  give  unto  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal,  forbearing 
threatenlngs,  knowing  that  they  also  have  a  master  in  heaven,  and 
that  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  (Eph.  vi.  5 — 9. ;  Col. 

'  Kom.  xiii.  1.  3,  4.;   1  Pet.  ii.  14. 

2  l$o),'ue  oil  tlic  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  221 — 224.  Tlicre  is  an 
admirable  discourse  on  "  Christian  Obedience  to  Civil  llulers  "  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermon."!, 
principally  designed  to  illustrate  and  enforce  Christian  Morality,  pp.  237 — 25S. 
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iii.  22—25.,  iv.  1. ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2. ;  Tit.  ii.  2.  9,  10,  11.)  The  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  are  also  admirably 
delineated  and  enforced.  (Eph.  v.  22  —  33.;  Col.  iii.  18,  19.;  Tit.  ii. 
4,5.;  1  Pet.  iii.  7. ;  Eph.  vi.  1—4. ;  Col.  iii.  20,  21. ;  1  Tim.  v.  4—8.) 
In  like  manner,  superiors  and  infei*iors,  the  elder  and  younger,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  are  directed  to  a  proper  conduct  towards  one 
another ;  and  rules  are  given  which  tend  to  regulate  the  deportment 
of  equals  among  themselves,  that  they  should  be  courteous,  in  honour 
preferring  one  another,  not  willingly  giving  offence  to  any,  and  endea- 
vouring as  far  as  possible  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  (Rom.  xii. 
10.  12.  18. ;  1  Cor.  x.  32. ;  Phil.  ii.  3. ;  1  Pet.  ii.  17.,  iii.  8.,  v.  5.) 
In  a  word,  all  the  various  offices  of  humanity,  justice,  and  charity, 
due  from  one  man  to  another,  are  frequently  described  in  the  sacred 
writings,  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives,  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  God  himself;  which,  Avhere  it  is  firmly  believed,  must 
come  with  greater  force  upon  the  conscience,  than  the  mere  institu- 
tions of  human  legislators,  or  the  reasonings  of  philosophers  and 
moralists. 

3.  The  preceding  hints  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Scripture  precepts  with  respect  to  the  moral  duties  we 
owe  to  mankind  in  a  civil  and  social  state.  With  respect  to  that 
part  of  our  duty  which  relates  more  immediately  to  ourselves,  to  the 
GOYEiiXiNG  OF  OUR  AFFECTIONS,  passions,  and  appetites,  and  to  the 
due  regulation  and  improvement  of  our  temper,  the  Gospel  law  is 
peculiarly  excellent.  AVhile  it  prohibits  all  angry  passions,  as  above 
remarked,  it  enforces  the  lovely  duties  of  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
long-suffering ;  and  recommends,  above  all,  the  cultivation  of  that 
friendly  temper  and  universal  benevolence,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  excellent  dispositions  of  the  human  heart.  (Eph.  iv.  26, 
27.  31,  32.;  Cok  iii.  12—14.;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5.)  Wherever  the 
Gospel  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  it  inspires  the  utmost  ab- 
horrence of  those  unnatural  lusts  and  impurities  which  had  made  so 
monstrous  a  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  heathen  world  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  countenanced  by  the  precepts  and  practice  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages  of  antiquity.*  Not  only  adultery,  fornication  (which 
among  the  ancient  heathens  was  reputed  to  be  a  very  slight  fault,  if 
a  fault  at  all),  polygamy,  and  divorces  upon  slight  occasions,  but  like- 
wise all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  lasciviousness,  and  the  cherish- 
ing and  indulgence  of  all  impure  inclinations,  are  strictly  prohibited. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. ;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3,4,  5.  7. ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  13— 20.  ;  Matt.  v.  27,  28. 

Further,  we  are  frequently  warned  against  rioting  and  drunkenness, 
which  tend  to  debase  and  dishonour  our  nature.  (Luke  xxi.  34. ; 
Gal.  V.  19.  21.;  Eph.  v.  6.;  1  Pet.  ii.  11.)  And  it  is  i)articularly 
worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  Gospel  enforces  chastity,  purity, 
and  temperance,  by  the  most  sacred  obligations,  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  superstitious  extremes.     Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  sub- 

'  Sec  pp.  13,  14.  supra. 
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stituted  fervency  of  devotion  in  the  place  of  morality ;  nor,  under 
pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  have  they  forbidden  and  condemned 
marriage,  as  some  of  the  Essenes  then  did,  and  as  others  by  a  false 
refinement  have  since  done.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  that 
marriage  is  honourable  in  all.  (I  Cor.  vii,  9.;  Heb.  xiii.  4.)  And 
though  all  intemperance  and  excess  are  expressly  forbidden,  and  we 
are  required  to  subdue  the  passions  and  appetites,  yet  we  are  allowed 
the  moderate  use  of  sensible  enjoyments  ;  and  it  is  declared  that  every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving  ;  for  it  is  sanctified  bg  the  icord  of  God  and  prayer.  (1 
Tim.  iv.  3 — 5.) 

Another  instance  of  the  excellency  of  the  Gospel  precepts  is,  that 
particular  care  is  taken  to  guard  us  against  an  immoderate  passion  for 
worldlv  riches,  the  precariousness  of  which  is  illustrated,  together 
with  the  inconsistency  of  a  predominant  love  of  worldly  wealth  with 
the  love  of  God  and  with  real  piety  and  virtue.  The  possession  and 
enjovment  of  riches  are  not  absolutely  prohibited  ;  but  we  are  directed 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  and  to  regard  them  as  a  trust  com- 
mitted to  us  by  God,  of  which  we  are  only  the  stewards,  and  for 
which  we  must  be  accountable.  We  are  instructed  to  employ  them, 
not  as  incentives  to  luxury,  but  as  opportunities  of  doing  good,  of 
honourino;  God,  and  being  useful  to  mankind.  (Matt.  vi.  24.  ;  Mark 
X.  24.  :  Luke  xii.  15—21. :  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. ;  Luke  xvi.  9,  10. ;  1 
Tim.  vi.  17—19.) 

No  disposition  is  more  hateful  to  man  than  pride,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  (James  iv.  6.)  Many  passages 
in  the  Gospel  are  particularly  designed  to  correct  and  subdue  it  in  all 
its  vai'ious  branches  and  appearances,  whether  it  signifies  an  inordinate 
ambition  which  puts  men  upon  contending  who  should  be  greatest,  or 
an  eager  thirst  after  the  applause  of  men  rather  than  the  favour  and 
approbation  of  God,  or  a  pi-esumptous,  haughty  arrogance,  and  a 
high  conceit  of  ourselves  and  our  own  righteousness,  and  a  contempt 
of  others  ;  never  was  an  amiable  humility  recommended  and  enforced 
in  such  an  engaging  manner  as  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  also  gave  the 
most  perfect  and  lovely  pattern  of  it  in  his  own  example.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  6—12.  ;  Mark  ix.  33 — 35.;  Luke  xviii.  9—14.;  John  v.  44.; 
Matt.  xi.  29. ;  John  xiii.  12—17.  ;  Phil.  ii.  3—7.  ;  1  Pet.  v.  5.)  And 
as  notiiing  tends  more  to  discompose  and  disturb  the  mind  than 
anxii)us  cares  or  excessive  sorrows  and  dcspon  ling  fears,  the  Gosj)eI 
provides  the  most  effectual  remedies  against  all  these ;  not  by  repre- 
senting worldly  evils  and  calamities  as  no  evils  at  all,  or  prescribing 
an  unfeeling  apathy,  and  suppressing  the  natural  aftections  and  pas- 
sions, but  by  keeping  them  within  proper  bounds.  Nowhere  are 
there  such  powerful  considerations  for  su{)porting  us  under  afflictions 
and  adversities  with  a  calm  resignation  and  a  lively  hope.  We  are 
taught  to  regard  them  as  sent  by  God  for  the  wisest  and  best  puri)Os(a, 
and  are  assured  that  he  will  graciously  support  us  under  them,  and 
overrule  them  to  our  greater  benefit,  and  that  if  duly  improved  they 
shall  issue  in  a  complete,  everlasting  felicity.  (Matt.  v.  4.  ;  Kom.  v. 
4,  5.,  viii.  18.  28.;    2  Cor.  iv.  17.  ;  Heb.  xii.  5—12.)      Nothing  can 
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possibly  be  better  fitted  to  deliver  us  from  anxious  distracting  cares 
and  solicitudes,  and  a  distrustful  thoughtfulness  for  to-morrow,  than 
the  excellent  precepts  and  directions  given  us  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  (Matt.  vi.  25—34.;  Luke  xii.  22—31.;  Phil.  iv.  6.  11,12.; 
1  Tim.  vi.  6.  8. ;  Heb.  xiii.  5. ;  1  Pet.  v.  7.)  But  tiiough  we  are 
directed  to  cast  our  cares  upon  God  in  a  cheerful  and  steady  depend- 
ence upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  yet  we  are  cautioned  not  to 
neglect  the  use  of  proper  means  and  endeavours  on  our  parts.  It  is 
urged  as  our  duty  not  to  be  slothful  in  business,  to  exercise  ourselves 
with  diligence  in  the  work  of  our  several  callings  and  employments, 
that  we  may  have  lack  of  nothing,  and  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth.  Those  who  lead  idle  lives  are  represented  as  walking  disor- 
derly ;  and  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  man  Avill  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat.  (Rom.  xii.  11. ;  Eph.  iv.  28. ;  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12. ;  2 
Thess.  iii.  10 — 12.)  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  tlie  precepts  and 
instructions  of  Christ  are  admirably  fitted  to  inspire  us  with  a  truly 
divine  fortitude,  and  to  raise  us  above  the  slavish  fear  of  men  (who 
can  only  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do), 
or  of  any  worldly  evils  and  sufferings.  And  yet  he  is  far  fi'om  en- 
coui'aging  a  forward  enthusiastic  rashness ;  he  directs  his  disciples  not 
needlessly  to  expose  themselves  to  dangers,  but  to  take  all  proper  pre- 
cautions for  avoiding  the  rage  and  malice  of  their  persecutors  (Matt, 
vii.  6,,  x.  16.  23.);  but  when  this  could  not  be  done  without  betray- 
ing the  cause  of  God,  of  truth,  and  righteousness,  they  were  to  exert 
a  noble  fortitude,  and  to  endure  the  greatest  sufferings  with  con- 
stancy and  even  with  joy,  being  assured  of  divine  supports,  and  that 
great  should  be  their  reward  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  10 — 12. ;  Luke  xii. 
4,  5.;   1  Pet.  iii.  14.,  iv.  12,  13.) 

As  knowledge  is  one  of  the  noblest  improvements  of  the  mind,  and 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue,  it  is  frequently 
urged  upon  us  as  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  get  our  minds  furnished 
with  divine  and  useful  knowledge.  And  the  knowledy;e  there  re- 
quired  is  not  merely  of  the  speculative  notional  kind,  or  science 
falsely  so  called,  but  such  a  knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  of 
the  highest  importance  to  our  happiness,  as  may  help  us  to  make  a 
progress  in  all  holiness  and  goodness :  we  must  endeavour  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding,  so  as  to  discern  the  things  wliich 
are  excellent,  and  to  prove  what  is  the  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect will  of  God.  (John  xvii.  3. ;  Phil.  i.  9,  10. ;  Rom.  xii.  2. ;  Eph. 
V.  17. ;  Col.  i.  9,  10.;  1  Thess.  v.  21. ;  Tit.  i.  1.)  Finally,  it  is  re- 
quired of  us  that  we  make  it  our  continued  endeavour  to  grow  in 
grace,  and  in  every  divine  virtue  ;  for  which  purpose  we  must  live 
and  walk  by  faith,  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  And  as  future  life  and  immortality  are 
now  brought  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light,  we  are  required  to 
carry  our  desires  and  views  beyond  this  transitory  world  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  seek  the  things  which  are  above,  and  place  our 
choicest  affections  there.  (2  Cor.  v.  7. ;  Col.  iii.  1,2.;  Heb.  xiii.  14.) 
Accordingly,  the  Christian  life  is  represented  imder  the  noble  image 
of  a  conversation  with  heaven,  and  communion  with  the  Father,  and 
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with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:  it  is  a  continual  aspiring  towards  the 
perfection  of  our  nature  in  a  conformity  to  the  divine  goodness  and 
purity,  and  an  endeavour  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as  it  is  doae 
in  heaven.  (Phil.  iii.  20. ;  1  John  \.  3.;  Phil.  iii.  12—14.)  To  all 
which  may  be  added  that  it  is  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  that  while  it  directs  us  to  aspire  to  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  excellence,  it  teaches  us  to  maintain  a  constant  sense  of  our 
own  weaknesses  and  defects,  and  of  our  insufficiency  in  ourselves. 
In  the  Gospel  all  boasting  and  confidence  in  our  own  righteousness 
and  merits  is  excluded ;  and  we  are  instructed  to  place  our  whole 
dependence  upon  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  giving 
him  the  glory  of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  us,  or  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  perform.' 

4.  In  reviewing  the  leading  features  of  Christian  Morality,  the 
holiness  of  its  precepts  is  a  circumstance  that  demands  especial  consi- 
deration, and  is  a  proof  that  the  religion  which  inculcates  it  came 
from  God.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly  at  the  heart.  It  never  goes 
about  to  form  the  exterior  of  man.  To  merely  external  duties  it  is  a 
stranger.  It  forms  the  lives  of  men  no  otherwise  than  by  forming 
their  dispositions.  It  never  addresses  itself  to  their  vanity,  selfish- 
ness, or  any  other  corrupt  propensity.  On  the  contrary,  it  declares 
open  war  and  irreconcileable  enmity  against  every  evil  disposition  in 
the  human  heart.  It  tolerates  none.  Of  the  most  odious  sins,  such  as 
disobedience  to  parents,  dishonesty,  injustice,  and  murder,  it  speaks 
with  abhorrence.  It  says  that  they  ought  not  even  to  be  named 
among  Christians.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  descends  into  the  heart : 
it  puts  forth  its  hand  and  plucks  out  every  root  of  bitterness,  which, 
springing  up,  would  pollute  the  soul  and  defile  the  life.  Many  prin- 
ciples which  the  world  approves,  and  on  many  occasions  considers  to 
be  harmless,  —  as  ambition,  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  fondness  for 
pleasure,  pride,  envy,  revenge,  contempt  of  others,  and  a  disposition 
to  filthy  jesting,  —  the  Gospel  condemns  in  every  form  and  degree. 
It  forbids  the  indulgence  of  them  even  in  thought ;  it  prohibits  the 
adultery  of  the  eye,  and  the  murder  of  the  heart ;  and  commands  the 
desire  to  be  strangled  in  its  birth.  Neither  the  hands,  the  tongue, 
the  head,  nor  the  heart  must  be  guilty  of  one  iniquity.  However  the 
world  may  applaud  the  heroic  ambition  of  one,  the  love  of  glory  in 
another,  the  successful  pursuits  of  affluence  in  a  third,  the  high- 
minded  pride,  the  glowing  patriotism  which  would  compel  all  the 
neighbouring  nations  to  bow  the  neck,  the  steady  pursuit  of  revenge 
for  injuries  received,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  of  the  rude  and 
ijrnoble  vulgar,  —  Christianity  condemns  tliem  all,  and  enjoins  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  to  crucify  them  without  delay.  Not  one  is  to  be 
spared,  though  dear  as  a  right  eye  for  use  or  pleasure,  or  even  neces- 
sary as  a  right  hand  for  defence  or  labour.  The  Gospel  does  not 
press  men  to  consider  what  their  fellow-men  may  think  of  them,  or 
how  it  will  affect  their  temporal  interest ;  but  what  is  right,  and  what 
is  necessary  to  their  well-being.     "  If  you  comply  with  its  precepts 

'  Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  209 — 219. 
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you  must  be,  and  not  merely  seem  to  be.  It  is  the  heart  that  is  re- 
quired ;  and  all  the  different  prescribed  foi'ms  of  worship  and  obedi- 
ence are  but  so  many  varied  expressions  or  modifications  of  it." ' 

Now,  is  any  thing  like  this  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
opposers  of  revelation  ?  No.  Their  morality,  Ave  have  seen,  has  no 
standard ;  and  their  code  of  morals  is,  in  fact,  subversive  of  all 
morality.^  Their  deity  seems  to  take  no  cognisance  of  the  heart. 
According  to  them,  "  there  is  no  merit  or  crime  in  the  intention." 
Their  morality  only  goes  to  form  the  exterior  of  the  man.  It  allows 
the  utmost  scope  for  wicked  desires,  provided  they  be  not  carried  into 
execution  to  the  injury  of  society  ;  and,  according  to  their  code  (as 
recently  promulgated),  the  assassination  of  a  person,  who  for  some 
political  reason  may  become  obnoxious,  is  a  laudable  act ;  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  unlawful  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  a  perversion 
of  the  "  plainest  dictates  of  nature  ; "  and  decayed  old  age  is  not 
worth  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  in  supporting  it ! ! 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Gospel  inculcates  the  purest  worship 
of  God,  and  filial  reliance  upon  his  mercy  and  goodness ;  but  amid 
all  the  discordant  theories  of  morals  which  have  been  contrived  by 
modern  opposers  of  revelation,  they  are  unanimous  in  excluding  the 
Divine  Being  from  their  systems  of  ethics,  thus  evincing  that  they 
are  deists  in  theory,  pagans  in  inclination,  and  atheists  in  practice. 

*'  The  words  of  Scripture  are  spirit  and  life.  They  are  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  Every  exhortation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  im- 
pregnated with  this  spirit.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  for  an  example,  and  read  it  carefully  : 
let  hitn  find,  if  he  can,  any  thing  in  the  purest  part  of  the  writings 
of  deists  that  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it.  No  :  virtue 
itself  is  no  longer  virtue  in  their  hands.  It  loses  its  charms,  when 
they  affect  to  embi'ace  it.  Their  touch  is  that  of  the  cold  hand  of 
death.  The  most  lovely  object  is  deprived  by  it  of  life  and  beauty, 
and  reduced  to  a  shrivelled  mass  of  inactive  formality."^ 

5.  The  last  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  reviewing  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  is,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  delivered  to  us. 
While  the  ancient  sages  confined  their  precepts  to  their  respective 
pupils,  they  disregarded  the  multitude,  for  whose  moral  instruction 
no  provision  was  made  ;  and  however  excellent  many  of  their  precepts 
were,  still  they  were  destitute  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  to 
enforce  their  instructions,  and  not  unfrequently  their  conduct  was 
directly  opposed  to  their  precepts.  But  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
are  perfectly  natural,  and  eminently  adapted  to  the  state  of  every 
class  of  society,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of  all 
men.  Simplicity  and  plainness  are  the  characteristics  of  all  Christ's 
discourses ;  and  appear  not  only  in  the  language  he  employed,  but 
also  in  the  allusions  and  illustrations  by  which  he  enforced  or  recom- 
mended his  doctrines  or  moral  precepts. 

'  Bogue's  Essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  74.     Fuller's  Gos- 
pel its  own  Witness,  p.  27. 
-  Sec  pp.  28,  29.  supra. 
'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  42. 
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Of  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  language  which  pervades  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  of  clear  and  definite  instruction 
in  moral  duty,  we  have  a  comjilete  model  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 
In  that  discourse  no  article  is  introduced  which  he  leaves  either  doubt- 
ful or  ambiguous.  Not  only  does  he  distinctly  expound  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  ancient  law,  but  he  also  places,  in  opposition  to  the 
things  prohibited,  a  variety  of  dvities  which  neither  the  terms  of  the 
law  nor  the  explanations  of  the  Jews  had  ever  expressly  recognised. 
He  applies  the  law  of  duty  to  the  secret  thoughts  and  dispositions  of 
the  heart,  as  much  as  to  the  control  or  regulation  of  external  con- 
duct ;  and  opposes  the  genuine  spirit  of  pure  and  practical  morality 
to  all  the  loose  and  pernicious  tenets,  by  which  false  or  incompetent 
instructors  perverted  the  people,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men.  The  same  plainness  of  language  characterises  all  the 
other  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  the  practical  parts  of  the 
apostolic  writings. 

The  simplicity  and  plainness  of  Christ's  manner  are  likewise  con- 
spicuous in  the  nature  of  his  allusions  and  instructions  ;  all  of  which 
were  derived  from  objects  familiar  to  the  apprehension  of  mankind  at 
large.  This  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  his  discourses.  Tlie  city 
set  on  a  hill,  —  the  salt  of  the  earth,  —  the  candle  ivhiclt  is  not  to  be  set 
under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candlestick,  —  the  vine  and  the  branches,  — 
the  shepherd  and  the  sheep,  —  are  instances  which  cannot  be  forgotten. 
These  and  similar  examples  are  the  happiest  of  all  allusions,  and  the 
best  of  all  illustrations.  They  are  natural  but  forcible  ;  every  where 
offering  themselves,  and  every  where  beautiful ;  familiar,  but  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  dignity ;  and  always  attended  with  this  high 
recommendation,  that  they  are  easily  understood  by  men  in  every 
situation  of  life. 

The  same  plainness  and  simplicity  of  manner  are  also  evinced  in 
the  parables  delivered  by  Christ.  Instruction  appears  to  have  been 
communicated  in  allegorical  discourses  generally  resembling  these, 
from  the  earliest  ages  ;  but  no  instructor  ever  framed  them  so  happily 
as  Christ.  The  subjects  to  which  he  alludes  are  chosen  with  supreme 
felicity  ;  and  the  allusions  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and 
success.  The  allegorical  part  of  the  story  is  always  just  and  impres- 
sive, commonly  beautiful,  not  unfrequently  sublime,  and  in  several 
instances  eminently  pathetic.  The  meaning,  which  it  is  intended  to 
convey,  is  at  the  same  time  definite,  clear,  and  obvious.  The  parable, 
instead  of  shading  the  thought,  illumines  it;  and,  instead  of  leaving 
the  reader  in  doubt,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
inquiries.  When  we  consider  the  perplexed  and  enigmatical  manner 
in  which  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  at  that  time,  conveyed 
many  of  their  important  instructions,  we  shall  on  the  one  hand  see 
this  characteristic  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  in  a  stronger  light;  and 
on  the  other  shall  be  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  with  which,  in  this 
rcspectj  he  taught  mankind.' 

'  Dwight's  System  of  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.  The  three  discotnscs  in  that  volume 
on  the  character  of  Christ  as  a  proplict  are  ))articul;irly  vahiablc  for  their  originality  of 
thought  and  the  interesting  manner  in  which  the  siihjcct  is  treated.     Many  beautiful  ob- 
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While  pride  and  vanity  were  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Jewish  and  Gentile  teachers,  Christ  exhibited  in  his  manner  of  teach- 
ing the  most  perfect  modesty  and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost 
boldness  and  integrity.  While  he  exposed  the  corruption  of  doctrine, 
and  hypocrisy  in  practice,  of  the  Scribes  and  Pliarisees,  with  such 
clearness  of  evidence  and  such  pungency  of  reproof,  that  they  them- 
selves often  shrunk  from  the  detection,  and  trembled  for  the  very 
existence  of  their  principles  and  their  power,  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, fell  from  his  lips  which  either  could  or  can  give  pain  to  a  mind 
of  the  most  finished  refinement  and  virtue  ;  not  a  word,  not  a  senti- 
ment, has  been  uttered  that  can  awaken  one  improper  thought,  or 
allure  in  the  least  degree  to  any  improper  action. 

The  weight  of  his  precepts,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  in- 
culcated, imparted  to  Christ's  teaching  a  degree  of  authority  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  extorted  from  his  adversaries  the  confession,  Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.  (John  vii.  46.)  At  the  same  time,  he  uni- 
formly displayed  towards  his  disciples  the  utmost  kindness,  gentle- 
ness, and  patience ;  bearing  with  their  weaknesses  and  infirmities, 
often  reiterating  the  same  instructions,  removing  their  prejudices,  and 
giving  full  force  and  effect  to  all  his  doctrines  and  precepts. 

The  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  indeed,  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  To  the  character  of  almost  every  other 
teacher  of  morals  some  stain  or  defect  attaches ;  but  he  is  charged 
with  no  vice  either  by  friends  or  enemies.' 

In  each  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  besides  the  ab- 
sence of  every  appearance  of  vice,  we  perceive  traces  of  devotion, 
humility,  benignity,  mildness,  patience,  and  prudence  :  which  qualities 
are  to  be  collected  from  incidental  circumstances,  as  the  terms  are 
themselves  never  used  concerning  Christ  in  the  Gospels,  nor  is  any 
formal  character  of  him  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

servations  on  the  character  and  manner  of  Christ  as  a  teacher  occur  in  Bp.  Law's  Con- 
siderations on  the  Theory  of  Religion,  pp.  339 — 364.  8\o.  London,  1820;  and  also  in 
Mr.  Simpson's  Internal  and  Presumptive  Evidences,  pp.  332 — 524.  See  also  Bp.  New- 
ton's Dissei'tation  on  the  Eloquence  of  Jesus  Christ  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86—104.);  Arch- 
bishop Newcome's  Observations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Instructor,  and  on 
the  Excellence  of  his  Moral  Character,  4to.  or  8vo. ;  and  especially  Bp.  Sumner's  work, 
intitk'd  "  The  Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  practically  considered."  8vo.  London,  1824. 
'  Nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Judas  Iscariot,  which  furnish  us  with  a  strong  argument  for  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  —  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  he  first  betrayed  his  Master,  and  then  was  so 
stung  with  remorse,  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself?  How  came  he  thus 
to  own  himself  guilty  of  the  vilest  sin,  if  he  knew  that  he  had  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
world,  by  freeing  it  from  an  impostor  ?  For,  if  Jesus  was  not  really  what  he  professed  to 
be,  he  deserved  all  and  much  more  than  Judas  was  the  means  of  bringing  upon  him. 
Now,  if  there  had  been  any  base  plot,  any  bad  design,  or  any  kind  of  impostui-e  in  the 
cj\se,  it  must  have  been  known  to  Judas,  who  had  lived  so  long  with  Christ,  and  had  even 
been  intrusted  with  the  bag  (which  shows  that  he  was  not  treated  with  any  reserve),  and 
who  was  acquainted  with  our  Sa^^our's  most  private  life ;  and  if  he  hacl  known  of  any 
blemish  in  his  character  or  conduct,  he  ought  to  have  told  it,  and  would  have  told  it :  — 
duty  to  God,  to  his  own  character  and  to  the  world,  obliged  him  to  it;  but  his  silence  in 
this  respect  bears  the  most  decisive  testimony  to  Christ's  innocence ;  Judas's  death  and 
perdition  prove  Christ's  divine  authority.  See  Dr.  Ranken's  Institutes  of  Theology, 
jip.  370 — 379.  and  also  the  Rev.  John  Bonar's  Observations  on  the  Character  and  Con- 
duct of  Judas  Iscariot,  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1750,  or  l2mo.  1823,  for  a  clear  and  masterly 
view  of  the  testimony  of  Juda.s,  as  an  evidence  of  Christ's  innocence  and  divinity,  and  of 
the  truth  and  inspiration  of  Scripture. 
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"  Thus,  we  see  the  devoutness  of  his  mind  in  his  frequent  retirement 
to  soHtary  prayer  (Matt.  xiv.  23.,  Luke  ix.  28.,  Matt.  xxvi.  36.);  in 
his  habitual  giving  of  thanks  (Matt.  xi.  25.,  Mark  viii.  7.,  John  vl. 
23.,  Luke  xxii.  17.);  in  his  reference  of  the  beauties  and  operations 
of  nature  to  the  bounty  of  Providence  (Matt.  vi.  26 — 28.);  in  his 
earnest  addresses  to  his  Father,  more  particularly  that  short  but 
solemn  one  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  (John  xi. 
41.);  and  in  the  deep  piety  of  his  behaviour  in  the  garden,  on  the 
last  evening  of  his  life  (Matt.  xxvi.  36—47.);  his  humility /\n  \i\s, 
constant  reproof  of  contentions  for  superiority  (Mark  ix.  33.);  the 
henignity  and  afFectionateness  of  his  temper,  in  his  kindness  to  children 
(Mark  x.  16.);  in  the  tears  which  he  shed  over  his  falling  country 
(Luke  xix.  41.),  and  upon  the  death  of  his  friend  (John  xi.  35.) ;  in 
his  noticing  of  the  widow's  mite  (Mark  xii.  42.)  ;  in  his  parables  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  of  the  ungrateful  servant,  and  of  the  Pharisee 
and  publican  ;  of  which  parables  no  one  but  a  man  of  humanity  could 
have  been  the  author.  The  mildness  and  lenity  of  his  character  is  dis- 
covered in  his  rebuke  of  the  forward  zeal  of  his  disciples  at  the  Sama- 
ritan village  (Luke  ix.  55.') ;  in  his  expostulation  with  Pilate  (John 
xix.  11.);  in  his  prayer  for  his  enemies  at  the  moment  of  his  suffer- 
ing (Luke  xxiii.  34.),  which,  though  it  has  been  since  very  properly 
and  frequently  imitated,  was  then,  I  apprehend,  new.  His  prudence 
is  discerned,  where  prudence  is  most  wanted,  in  his  conduct  on  ti'ying 
occasions,  and  in  answers  to  artful  questions.  Of  these,  the  following 
are  examples  :  —  His  withdrawing,  in  various  instances,  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  tumult  (Matt.  xiv.  22.,  Luke  v.  15,  16.,  John  v.  13.,  vi. 
15.),  and  with  the  express  care,  as  appears  from  Saint  Matthew 
(xii.  19.),  of  carrying  on  his  ministry  in  quietness  ;  his  declining  of 
every  species  of  interference  with  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country, 
which  disposition  is  manifested  by  his*  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the 
woman  caught  in  adultery  (John  viii.  3 — 10.),  and  in  his  repulse  of 
the  application  which  was  made  to  him,  to  interpose  his  decision  about 
a  disputed  inheritance.  (Luke  xii.  14.)  His  judicious,  yet,  as  it  should 
seem,  unprepared  answers,  will  be  confessed  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
tribute  (Matt.  xxii.  19.);  in  the  difficulty  concerning  the  interfering 
relations  of  a  future  state,  as  proposed  to  him  in  the  instance  of  a 
woman  who  had  married  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  28.);  and,  more 
especially,  in  his  reply  to  those  who  demanded  from  him  an  explana- 
tion of  the  authority  by  which  he  acted,  which  reply  consisted  in  pro- 
pounding a  question  to  them,  situated  between  the  very  difficulties 
into  which  they  were  insidiously  endeavouring  to  draw  him,"^  (Matt. 
xxi.  23.  et  seq.) 

We  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  following  eulogies  on  it  and  on  him,  from  the  pens  of  two 
celebrated  unbelievers  of  the  last  century,  — -  the  avowed  deist  Chubb, 
and  the  eminently  talented  but  profligate  Rousseau,  in  whose  bosom 
was  deeply  implanted  a  sensibility  to  the  charms  of  truth  which  nei- 

'  Paley's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  pp.  74 — 76.  Full  and  excellent  illnstrations  of  the  character 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  given  in  I)r.  Alexander's  "  Christ  and  Christianity  "  (Edinburgli, 
1854),  and  in  Mr.  Young's  treatise,  "  The  Christ  of  History."  (London,  1855.) 
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ther  the  blighting  frosts  of  scepticism  nor  the  poisonous  influences  of 
a  dissolute  life  could  utterly  extinguish. 

"  In  Christ,"  says  Mr.  Chubb,  "  we  have  an  example  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  spirit,  of  a  becoming  modesty  and  sobi'iety,  just,  honest, 
upright,  and  sincere ;  and,  above  all,  of  a  most  gracious  and  bene- 
volent temper  and  behaviour.  One,  who  did  no  wrong,  no  injury  to 
any  man,  in  whose  mouth  was  no  guile  ;  who  went  about  doing  good 
not  only  by  his  ministry,  but  also  in  curing  all  manner  of  diseases 
among  the  people.  His  life  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity ;  and  showed  at  once  what  excel- 
lent creatures  men  would  be,  when  under  the  influence  and  power  of 
that  Gospel  which  he  preached  unto  them."^ 

"I  will  confess  to  you,"  says  Rousseau,  "that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scriptures  strikes  me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers, 
with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they, 
compared  with  the  Scripture  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it  contains,  should  be 
himself  a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  an  en- 
thusiast or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his 
manners  !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery !  What 
sublimity  in  his  maxins  1  What  profound  wisdom  in  his  discourses  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies  !  How  great  the  command  over 
his  passions  !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher,  who  could  so 
live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation  ?  When 
Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt, 
yet  meriting  the  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  describes  exactly  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ :  the  resemblance  is  so  striking  that  all  the 
Christian  fathers  perceived  it. 

"  What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare  (Socrates) 
the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Mary  !  What  an  infi- 
nite disproportion  is  there  between  them !  Socrates,  dying  without 
pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to  the  last ;  and  if  his 
death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life,  it  might  have  been 
doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  aU  his  wisdom,  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice ;  he  had  only  to  say, 
therefore,  what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  pre- 
cept. Ai'istides  had  been  just  before  Socrates  defined  justice. 
Leonidas  haj  given  up  his  life  for  his  country  before  Socrates  de- 
clared patriotism  to  be  a  duty.  The  Spartans  were  a  sober  people 
before  Socrates  recommended  sobriety :  before  he  had  even  defined 
virtue,  Greece  abounded  in  virtuous  men.  But  where  could  Jesus 
learn,  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality  of 
wiiich  he  only  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  ?  The  greatest 
wisdom  was  made  known  amongst  the  most  bigoted  fanaticism ;  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  most  heroic  virtues  did  honour  to  the  vilest 
people  upon  earth.     The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably  philosophising 

'  Chubb's  True  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  sect.  8.  pp.  55,  56. 
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with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished  for; 
that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonising  pains,  abused,  in- 
sulted, and  accused  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could 
be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving  the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the 
weeping  executioner  who  administered  it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of 
excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes  !  if 
the  life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  sajte,  the  life  and  death 
of  Jesus  were  those  of  a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  his- 
tory a  mere  fiction  ?  Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of 
fiction  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  pre- 
sumes to  doubt,  is  not  so  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such 
a  supposition,  in  fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty  without  obviating  it : 
it  is  more  inconceivable  that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree  to 
write  such  a  history  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of 
it.  The  Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers 
to  the  morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth 
are  so  striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more 
astonishing  character  than  the  hero."' 

AYhat  a  mind !  to  conceive  ideas  so  beautiful  and  so  just !  The 
divinity  of  the  New  Testament  is  displayed  as  with  a  sunbeam  !  But 
what  a  heart  to  resist  the  force  of  all  this  evidence,  to  blind  so  fine 
an  understanding,  and  be  able  to  subjoin,  as  Rousseau  did,  /  cannot 
believe  the  Gospel!  The  infidelity  of  this  man,  however,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for.  He  ivould  not  believe  that  Gospel  which  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  prohibits  all  impurity  and  injustice,  both  in 
thought  and  in  act;  he  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
his  deeds  zoere  evil.  His  whole  life,  as  he  unblushingly  avowed 
in  his  "  Confessions,"  was  one  continued  series  of  falsehood  and 
profligacy. 

IV.  Superiority  of  the  motives  to  duty  presented  by  the 
Gospel. 

But  however  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duty  may  be 
in  itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  hardly  be  sufficient  to 
answer  the  end  proposed,  unless  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proper  authority, 
and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  motives.  In  this  respect,  the  re- 
ligious and  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage. 
For  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  counsels  and  dictates  of 
wise  men  and  moralists,  who  can  only  advise  and  endeavour  to  per- 
suade, but  cannot  pretend  to  a  proper  authority  over  mankind  ;  nor  as 
the  injunctions  of  fallible  human  legislators,  armed  with  civil  au- 
thority, who  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  heart  or  of  men's  disposi- 
tions, and  who  have  nothing  further  in  view  than  the  external  order 
and  Avelfare  of  society,  and  frequently  make  the  rules  of  morality 
give  way  to  their  political  interests.  But  they  are  urged  upon  us  as 
the  commands  of  God  himself,  the  sovereign  Lord  of  the  universe,  who 
knows  our  most  secret  thoughts,  and  to  whom  we  must  give  an  ac- 
count not  only  of  our  outward  actions,  but  also  of  the  inward  affec- 
tions and  dispositions  of  our  souls. 

1.  Though  the  observance  of  the  moral  precepts  of  Christianity  is 

'  Ruusscau,  Emilc,  livrc  iv.  torn.  ii.  pp.  91,  92.  Francfort.   [Gcniive.J  17G2. 
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not  recommended  in  the  New  Testament  from  a  consideration  of  the 
fitness  of  things, — that  perpetual  subject  of  dispute  amongst  phi- 
losophers, —  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  Avhich  would  open  a  wide 
gate  to  every  immorality,  yet  the  Gospel  does  not  reject  reason  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  reason  and  justice  are  the 
basis  of  the  whole  morality  of  Christianity.  Paul,  speaking  of  de- 
dicating ourselves  to  God,  among  other  powerful  motives  to  that  duty, 
observes  that  it  is  a  reasonable  service  which  we  owe  to  him  (Rom. 
xii.  ].);  and  Peter  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  it  is 
right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.  (Acts  iv.  19.)  It  is  indeed  fre- 
quently remarked  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  holy,  just,  and  pure,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  observed  from 
gratitude  and  submission  to  him ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
who  transgress  them  are  worthy  of  death.  ^  The  apostles  also  fre- 
quently display,  in  strong  terms,  the  indignity  and  infamy  of  persons 
addicting  themselves  to  particular  vices  or  sins ;  and  assert  that  mo- 
desty and  decency  require  that  our  morals  be  decorous  and  well 
regulated.  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand.  Let  us  therefore 
cast  off  the  works  of  darkness,  and  let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  ivantonness,  not  in 
strife  and  envying.  (Rom.  xiii.  12,  13.)  Whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  ivhatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  he  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things.  (Phil.  iv.  8.) 

2.  But  the  evangelical  writers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the 
general  motives  of  reason,  justice,  or  decency ;  they  lay  it  down  as  a 
special  motive  peculiar  to  Christians  that  they  ought  to  live  suitably 
to  the  singular  favours  conferred  on  them  by  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  of  God.  Since  he  has  vouchsafed  to  call  them  out  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  himself,  therefore  they 
ought  to  lead  a  more  holy  life  than  those  who  have  not  yet  received 
the  same  knowledge.  Since  God  has  so  loved  them  as  to  give  tliem 
the  title  of  his  children  (1  John  iii.  1.),  they  ought  to  bear  his 
image,  and  shoio  forth  his  virtues.^  Be  ye  therefore,  says  Paul,  imi- 
tators of  God,  as  dear  children.  (Eph.  v.  1.)  Since  God  lias  pur- 
chased us  anew  by  the  blessing  of  redemption,  we  ought  to  be  doubly 
consecrated  to  him,  —  first,  as  our  Creator,  and,  secondly,  as  our  Re- 
deemer. Ye  are  bought  tvith  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body  and  in  your  spirit  ivhich  are  God^s.  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  God,  having 
raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you  in  turning  every  one  of  you 
from  his  iniquities.  (Acts  iii.  26.)  Such  is  the  true  end  of  his  coming, 
and  the  price  which  he  expects  for  all  that  he  has  done  in  our  favour. 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  (Tit. 
ii.  14.)  Because  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  us,  therefore  we 
ought  to  be  kind  to  one  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another. 
(Eph.  iv.  32.)  Since  God  has  so  loved  us  as  to  send  his  only  begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  toe  might  live  through  him,  therefore  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another.  (1  John  vi.  9.  11.)     And  because  God  inaketh 

'  Sec  particularly  liom.  viii.  12.  and  i.  .32.  '  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  marginal  rcnikriiig. 
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his  sun  fo  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust,  therefore  we  are  to  love  our  enemies  as  well  as  our 
friends.  (Matt.  v.  44,  45.)  Motives  to  obedience  drawn  from  love 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  laest  principles  of  our  nature  ;  and  never 
was  there  such  a  display  of  the  wonderful  love  of  G«xl  to  mankind, 
as  in  the  method  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Where  this  mystery  of  godliness  is  heartily  received,  trith  a  true  and 
lively  faith,  it  will  have  a  happy  influence  to  engage  and  draw  us  to  a 
holy  and  dutiful  obedience  ;  since  it  is  everywhere  inculcated  in  the 
Gospel,  that  the  design  of  sending  his  own  Son  into  the  world,  and 
of  all  the  great  things  which  have  been  done  for  us,  is  to  oblige  us  to 
die  more  and  more  unto  sin,  and  to  live  unto  righteousness. 

3.  Another  most  powerful  motive  to  evangelical  obedience  is 
drawn  from  the  pattern  presented  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  whose  sacred 
life  and  practice  illustrated  and  exemplified  his  own  holy  laws  and 
precepts.  "  Examples  teach  where  precepts  fail."  And  what  ex- 
ample is  there  so  proper  and  engaging  as  the  Son  of  God  in  human 
flesh,  the  most  perfect  image  of  the  invisible  Deity,  in  whom  the 
divine  perfections  are  brought  nearer  to  our  view,  and  such  of  them 
as  can  be  imitated  by  feeble  man  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  our 
imitation  ?  In  him  we  may  behold  the  completest  pattern  of  universal 
holiness  and  spotless  purity,  of  the  most  ardent  love  of  God,  the  most 
wonderful  love  to  mankind,  the  most  perfect  obedience  and  resigna- 
tion to  the  divine  will,  the  most  exemplary  patience  under  the  greatest 
suiFerings,  the  most  admirable  humility,  meekness,  and  condescension, 
and  of  every  amiable  virtue.  And  should  we  not  be  desirous  to  tread 
in  his  illustrious  footsteps?  Learn  of  me,  says  Christ, ^or  1  am  meek 
and  lorcJy  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.  (Matt.  xi.  29.) 
Walk  in  love,  urges  the  apostle  Paul,  as  Christ  also  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us.  (Eph.  v.  2.)  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neighbour 
for  his  good  to  edification;  for  Christ  pleased  not  himself.  (Rom.  xv. 
2,  3.)  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vain  ghry,  but  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  oicn  things  ;  let  him  aim  not  at  promoting  his  own  separate 
interests,  conveniences,  or  advantages,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others,  aim  at  promoting  those  of  others.  Let  this  mind  be  in  you 
tchich  teas  also  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Phil.  ii.  3 — 5.)  As  he  that  hath  called 
you  is  holy,  says  Peter,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation. 
(1  Pet.  i.  15.) 

4.  A  further  motive  is  taken  from  the  sanctions  of  duty  which  the 
civil  relations  among  men  have  received  from  God.  Thus,  magistrates 
are  to  be  obeyed,  nor  only  for  wrath,  but  for  conscience-sake,  because 
they  are  the  ordinance  of  God  (Rom.  xiii.  2.  5.);  and  they  must  also 
conduct  themselves  towards  the  people,  over  whom  they  are  placed, 
as  the  ministers  of  God  to  thim  for  good.  (Rom.  xiii.  4.)  Husbands 
and  wives  are  to  adhere  inviolably  to  each  other,  because  they  are 
joined  together  and  made  one  by  God,  who  at  the  beginning  madt  them 
the  male  and  the  female  (Matt.  xix.  4.  6.),  and  by  whom  whoremon- 
gers and  adulterers  will  be  judged.  (Ileb.  xiii.  4.)  Servants  are  com- 
manded to  be  obedient  to  their  masters,  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing 
(J'xl,  u  iih  good  will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  2into  men ; 
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and  masters  to  be  just  and  merciful  to  their  servants,  as  knowing  that 
they  oho  have  a  master  in  heaven  with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
(Eph.  vi.  5 — 7.  9.;  Col.  iii.  22.)  And  in  general,  Whatsoever  we  do, 
the  Gospel  enjoins  us  to  do  it  heartily  as  unto  the  Lord^  and  not  unto 
men  (Col.  iii.  23.);  and  that  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  do  all  to  the 
glory  of  God.  (1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

5.  The  regard  which  Christians  owe  to  their  holy  profession  fur- 
nishes another  weighty  motive  to  obedience.  Immoralities  of  all 
kinds  are  forbidden  them,  because  they  ought  to  walk  ivorthy  of  the 
vocation  wherewith  they  are  called,  icith  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  tvith 
long-suffering;  forbearing  one  another  in  love,  endeavouring  to  keej)  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  (Eph.  iv.  1 — 3.)  They  are  to 
walk  worthy  of  God,  who  has  called  them  to  his  kingdom  and  glory 
(1  Thess.  ii.  12.),  and  as  children  of  the  light.  (Eph.  v.  8.)  Their 
conversation  must  be  only  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.  (Phil.  i.  27.) 
They  must  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things  (Tit.  ii. 
10.);  and  take  care  that  the  name,  or  icord,  of  God  be  not  blasphemed, 
or  evil  spoken  of,  through  them.  (I  Tim.  vi.  1. ;   Tit.  ii.  5.) 

6.  The  acceptableness  of  true  repentance  and  the  assurance  of  par- 
don, Avhich  the  Gospel  offers  to  all  who  truly  repent,  and  unfignedly 
believe  and  obey  God's  holy  word  and  commandments,  are  a  further 
most  powerful  motive  to  sinful  and  frail  creatures,  to  encourage  and 
support  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  man,  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  wisdom 
of  God,  than  such  a  declaration  of  the  acceptableness  of  true  repent- 
ance, and  such  an  authentic  assurance  of  pardon  thereupon,  as  under 
the  Gospel  dispensation  the  divine  mercy  has  found  means  to  atfoi-d 
unto  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  at  the  same  time  abundantly  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  his  laws  and  his  hatred  against  sin. 

7.  For  our  greater  encouragement,  divine  assistances  are  provided 
for  us,  to  support  us  in  the  practice  of  our  duty.  This  is  a  consider- 
ation of  great  moment,  as  every  one  must  acknowledge  who  has  a  due 
sense  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  human  nature  in  its  present 
state,  and  the  manifold  temptations  to  which  we  are  here  exposed. 
We  are  not  left  to  our  own  unassisted  strength,  but  have  the  most 
express  promises  and  assurances  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  that  God  will 
send  his  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  us,  and  to  strengthen 
and  assist  us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty ;  if,  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  insufficiency,  we  humbly  apply  to  him  for  his  gracious  assistance, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  diligent  in  the  use  of  all  proper  means  and 
endeavours  on  our  own  parts.  (John  xiv.  16.;  1  Cor.  ii.  13.,  iii.  16.; 
Luke  xi.  13.;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14.;  Heb.  iv.  16.)  For  those  divine  in- 
fluences and  aids  are  communicated  in  such  a  way  as  is  agreeable  to 
the  just  order  of  ovu*  rational  faculties,  and  not  so  as  to  render  our 
own  endeavours  needless,  but  to  assist  and  animate  our  endeavours. 
It  is  God  7vlio  loorketh  in  us  of  his  good  pleasure ;  therefore  we  are  ex- 
horted to  work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  (Phil.  ii.  12., 
13.)  The  effect  of  this  divine  assistance  was  very  wonderful  in  the 
primitive  times  by  the  sudden  reformation  of  more  wicked  men  than 
all  the  exhoi'tations  of  philosopliers  ever  brought  to  repentance.  And 
even  in  these  days,  when  infidelity  and  profligacy  abound,  there  are 
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more  exemplary  holy  people  than  ever  were  found  in  the  best  ages  of 
the  heathen  world. 

8.  Our  relation  to  heaven  while  upon  earth  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  holy  obedience.  Our  conversation,  or  citizen- 
ship, is  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20.);  and  because  we  are  only  strangers 
and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  we  must  abstain  fromjleshly  lusts  which  war 
against  the  peace,  the  purity,  and  dignity  of  the  soul.  (1  Pet.  ii.  11.) 
We  are  moreover  put  in  mind  that  we  are  only  sojnurjiers  here,  and 
have  no  continuing  city,  but  seek  one  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  13.,  xiii.  14.)  ; 
that  we  may  not  seek  our  rest  in  this  world,  nor  be  too  solicitous 
about  the  things  of  it,  but  may  always  keep  our  heavenly  country  in 
view,  and  make  it  our  greatest  concern  to  arrive  safely  there. 

9.  Lastly,  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
to  obedience  or  disobedience  are  a  motive  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and  worthy  of  God  to  make  known 
by  express  revelation  :  for  by  the  certain  knowledge  of  these  things 
is  the  practice  of  virtue  established  upon  a  sure  foundation ;  men  have 
sufficient  to  support  them  in  their  choice  of  virtue,  and  to  enable  them 
to  conquer  all  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  to  despise  even  death 
itself.  Paul  concludes  a  large  catalogue  of  flagrant  sins  with  this  just 
but  terrible  sentence :  —  Of  which  I  tell  you  before,  as  1  have  also  told 
you  in  time  past,  that  they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  (GaL  v.  21.)  On  the  contrary,  the  Gospel  recom- 
mends the  practice  of  Christian  humility,  by  ensuring  to  it  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Matt.  v.  3.);  of  meekness,  because  it  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price  (1  Pet.  iii.  4.);  of  mercifulness,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
mercy  (ISIatt.  v.  7.);  of  temperance,  as  necessary  in  order  to  run  our 
Christian  race  with  success  (1  Cor.  ix.  24.,  Heb.  xii.  1.);  of  purity, 
as  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  seeing  of  God  (Matt.  v.  8.) ;  and  of 
patience  and  perseverance  in  the  Christian  life,  because  our  light  af- 
fliction, ivhich  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look,  not  at  the  things 
tvhich  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  ivhich  are  not  seen,  because  the  things 
which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  ivhich  are  not  seen  are 
ETERNAL.   (2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.)> 

Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  morality 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  motives  by  which  it  is  enforced.^  All  the 
charms  of  the  divine  goodness,  grace,  mercy,  and  love,  are  here  repre- 

'  Bp.  Gibson's  Pastoral  Letters,  Lett.  2.  (in  Bp.  Randolph's  Enchiridion,  vol.  i.  v. 
pp.  174—179.) 

^  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  Christian  morality, 
will  find  it  ahly  delineated  in  Mr.  Gisborne's  Sermons  on  Cliristian  Morality.  There  is 
also  an  excellent  discourse,  intitled  "  The  Gospel  the  only  Foundation  of  religious  and 
moral  Duty,"  in  the  first  volume  of  Bp.  Mant's  Sermons,  which  in  many  topics  coincides 
with  Mr.  Gisborne's  first  discourse.  The  various  branches  of  the  Christian  temper  arc 
well  pourtrayed  by  Dr.  Evans  in  two  volumes  of  discourses  on  that  subject,  which  (though 
rather  ])rolix)  have  been  often  and  deservedly  reprinted.  See  also  Dr.  Ijcifchild's  Lectures 
on  tiic  Cliristian  Temper  (London,  1822,  8vo.),  an<l  especially  Dr.  Morison's  Lectures  on 
the  Kcciproeal  Obligations  of  Life  (London,  1822,  12mo.),  and  Mr.  Hoare's  Sermons 
on  the  Christian  Character.  (Ix)ndon,  1821,  8vo.)  The  Christian  Morals,  Essay  on  the 
Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Vaul,  and  Moral  Sketches,  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  likewise 
illustrate  the  leading  topics  of  Christian  morality  with  equal  elegance  and  fidelity  ;  and 
the  chief  pait  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Warden's  system  of  Kevcalcd  Religion  con- 
tains a  digest  of  Scripture  mor.Jity,  expressed  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacixd  writings. 
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sented  to  our  view,  in  terms  the  most  clear,  explicit,  and  engaginsj 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  How  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  should  be  able  to  draw  up  a  system  of  morals,  which  the 
world,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while  it 
perceives  numberless  faults  in  those  of  the  philosophers  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is  a  question 
of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  concerned  to  account  in  a  ra- 
tional way.  The  Christian  is  able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  evangelists 
and  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. 


§  4.   On  the  Objections  of  Unbelievers  to  the  Doctrines  and  Morality  oj 

the  Bible. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  obliquity  of  the  mind  of  fallen  man,  that  there 
never  yet  was  proposed  to  it  any  thing,  however  excellent  in  itself, 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  cavil,  censure,  or  reproach.  This 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  Scriptures  in  particular,  which  have  been 
arraigned  by  the  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  as  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surdity, fraud,  and  immorality.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  objected 
that  some  of  the  doctrines  Avhich  they  propound  to  our  belief —  such 
as  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c. — are  mysterious 
and  contrary  to  reason,  and  that  where  mystery  begins  religion  ends; 
that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas 
at  present  entertained  concerning  the  magnitude  of  creation ;  that  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  improbable ;  that  it  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  priestcraft  and  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men ;  and  that  Christianity  debars  its  professors  from 
all  inquiries  concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a  full 
and  implicit  assent  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  to  build  that  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
objected  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears  too  hard 
upon  mankind,  and  lays  us  under  too  severe  restraints ;  that  it  gene- 
rates a  timid,  passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism  ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  extant  in  the  world ;  and  that  it  inculcates  intolerance 
and  persecution.  Such  are  the  pi-incipal  objections  which  have,  at  va- 
rious times,  been  made  against  the  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Bible  :  the  contradictions  involved  in  some  of  them  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  mind  of  the  attentive  reader.  It  might  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  most  of  them,  to  appeal  to  the  facts  and  statements  already 
exhibited  in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  especially  to  the  foregoing 
section:  but  as  these  objections  have  been  re-asserted  and  clothed 
in  the  garb  of  novelty,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  unwary  (though 
most  of  them  have  long  since  been  refuted),  they  demand  a  distinct 
consideration. ' 

'  "  Pertness  and  ignorance  may  ask  a  question  in  three  lines,  which  it  will  cost  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  thirty  pages  to  answer;  and,  wlien  this  is  done,  the  same  question  shall 
be  triumphantly  asked  again  the  next  year,  as  if  nothing  had  ever  been  written  on  the 
subject."  (Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  447.)  Dr.  Young  (author 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts"),   speaking  of  Lord   Bolingbrokc's    arguments   against   the 
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I.  Objection  1.  —  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures propound  to  our  belief,  are  mysterious  and  contrary  to  reason ; 
and  where  mystery  begins,  religion  ends. 

Answer.  —  This  assertion  is  erroneous,  for  nothino;  is  so  mysterious  as  the  eter- 
nity and  self-existence  of  God ;  yet,  to  believe  that  God  exists  is  the  foundation  of 
all  religion.  Above  our  reason  these  attributes  of  Deity  unquestionably  are.  For, 
who  can  conceive  what  eternity  is  ?  A  duration  without  beginning,  or  succession 
of  parts  or  time !  Who  can  so  much  as  imagine  or  frame  any  idea  of  a  Being, 
neither  made  by  itself  nor  by  any  other  ?  Of  omnipresence,  of  onmiscience,  and 
of  immensity  !  How,  indeed,  can  a.  finite  capacity,  like  ours,  comprehend  an  Infinite 
Being  whom  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  ?  Vain  mortal ! 
dost  thou  presume  to  scrutinise  the  nature  and  to  comprehend  all  the  ways  of 
the  incomprehensible  God?  Canst  thou,  by  searcJiing,  find  out  God?  Camt  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do? 
Deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his  throne,  and 
spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it.  How  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  Him  !  The  thunder  of 
his  poiver  who  can  understand  ?  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  us,  we  cannot 
attain  unto  it.  But  though  the  existence  of  God  be  a  mystery  to  us,  and  above  our 
limited  reason  to  comprehend,  yet  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  because  the  wisdom, 
order,  and  harmony,  which  are  observable  in  the  universe,  the  admirable  and  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  every  part  to  produce  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  the 
providential  care  displayed  in  preserving  and  governing  the  whole,  are  all  so  many 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  great  First  Cause ;  and  reason  assures  us  that  no  effect 
can  exist  without  a  cause. 

But  our  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  heavenly  mysteries  ;  we  cannot  comprehend 
the  common  operations  of  nature.  Every  thing  around  us  is  full  of  mysteries. 
Who  can  tell,  why,  of  two  seeds  similar  in  appearance,  one  produces  a  large  tree, 
and  the  other  a  small  shrub  ?  Or,  how  the  origin  of  so  large  a  body  should  be 
contained  in  so  narrow  a  space  ?  The  growth  of  the  meanest  plant,  the  structure 
of  a  grain  of  sand,  is  as  much  above  our  comprehension  as  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
Bodies  act  on  each  other  by  different  forces,  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  some 
of  their  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  these  effects,  and  the  mathema- 
tician calculates  them.  But  neither  of  them  has  the  slightest  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  causes  of  these  effects.  The  natural  philosopher  observes  an  infinite  number 
of  motions  in  nature ;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  general  laws  of  motion,  and  also 
with  the  particular  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  certain  bodies:  on  these  laws 
the  mathematician  erects  theories  that  embrace  alike  the  smallest  particles  of  air  or 
light,  as  well  as  Saturn  and  his  moons.  But  neither  ther natural  philosopher  nor  the 
mathematician  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  motion.  AVe  know 
that  all  bodies  are  composed  of  elements  or  primitive  particles,  and  also  that  there 
are  different  orders  of  elements  ;  and  we  likewise  know,  at  least  by  reasoning,  that 
from  nature,  from  the  arrangement  or  combination  of  elements,  result  the  various 
compounds  of  which  the  chemical  nomenclatures  furnish  us  with  a  long  catalogue  ; 
but  what  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  nature  of  those  elements,  or  concerning 
their  arrangement  or  combinations  ?  —  Nothing  at  all.^ 

If,  from  the  general  works  of  nature  we  ascend  to  the  consideration  of  animated 
creatures,  and  particularly  of  man,  we  shall  find  mysteries  prevail  there  also.  We 
cannot  comprehend  the  structure  of  a  worm,  or  of  a  hair  of  our  heads,  nor  can  we 

authority  of  the  Scriptures,  remarks  that  they  "  have  been  long  since  answered.  But  ho 
is  not  without  precedent  in  this  point.  Ills  repetition  of  already  refuted  arguments  seems 
to  be  a  dcistical  privilege,  from  which  few  of  them  are  free.  Even  echoes  of  echoes  arc  to 
be  found  among  them,  which  evidently  shows  that  they  write  not  to  discover  truth  but  to 
spread  infection ;  which  old  poison  rc-administercd  will  do  as  well  as  new,  and  it  will  be 
struck  deeper  into  the  constitution  by  repeating  the  same  dose.  Besides,  new  writers 
will  have  new  readers.  The  book  may  fall  into  hands  untainted  before,  or  the  already 
infected  may  swallow  it  more  greedily  in  a  new  vehicle,  or  they  that  were  disgusted  with 
it  in  one  vehicle  may  relish  it  in  another."  (Young's  Centaur  not  fabulous.  Letter  on 
Infidelity.) 

'  Sec  numerous  additional  instances  of  mysteries  in  the  natural  world  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  parts  of  M.  Bonnet's  ralingenesie  Philosophique  (Oeuvrcs,  torn.  vii. 
pp.  329 — .370.  4to.  edit.);  and  on  the  subject  of  mysteries  in  religion,  in  general,  the 
reader  will  find  a  valual)le  dissertation  of  Bp.  Newton's,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
Works.    Diss.  .-JS.  pp.  220—233. 
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understand  the  combination  of  instinct  with  brute  forms.  We  cannot  tell  how  our 
bodies  were  formed,  or  in  what  manner  they  are  nourished.  Who  can  tell  why  the 
offspring  resemble  their  parents  ;  or  why  part  resemble  one,  and  part  the  other  ? 
Or  why,  as  often  happens,  resemblances  are  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  third 
generation,  while  the  intermediate  presents  no  traces  of  it  ?  How  many  philosophers 
have  theorised  in  vain  on  the  mode  in  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  con- 
veyed to  the  sensoriura,  and  on  the  way  in  which  they  produce  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions !  Yet  the  manner  in  which  the  brain  operates  in  these  instances  is  as  much  a 
mystery  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  We  cannot  ex[)lain  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  united  to  the  body ;  and  yet, 
that  such  a  union  does  exist,  we  are  convinced  by  daily  experience.  Tliere  is 
nothing  of  which  we  are  more  intimately  conscious  than  human  liberty  and  free 
agency,  or  which  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  foundations  of  government  and 
morality ;  and  yet,  if  we  consider  it  metaphysically,  no  subject  is  attended  wilh 
gi'eater  difficulties,  as  the  ablest  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  in  all  ages  have 
acknowledged.  Wherefore,  until  we  can  comprehend  ourselves,  it  is  absurd  to 
object  to  mysteries  in  those  things  which  relate  to  the  Self-existing,  Eternal,  and 
Infinite  God. 

Further,  if  from  the  consideration  of  ourselves  we  ascend  to  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  science,  even  to  the  science  of  demonstration  itself —  the  mathematics  — 
we  shall  find  that  mysteries  exist  there,  and  that  there  are  many  principles  or  facts 
in  that  science,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  are  above  our  reason,  but 
which  no  person  in  his  senses  would  ever  venture  to  dispute.  For  instance,  though 
we  acquire  the  first  principles  of  mathematics,  and  learn  to  digest  the  idea  of  a 
point  without  parts,  of  a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface  without  thickness,  yet 
we  shall  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  perpetual  approximation  of  lines 
which  can  never  meet ;  the  doctrine  of  incommensurables,  and  of  an  infinity  of  in- 
finities each  infinitely  less,  not  only  in  any  infinite  quantity,  but  than  each  other. 
Yet,  all  these  are  matters  of  fact;  from  which  consideration  we  are  led  to  infer,  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  true  philosophy  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  thing  merely  be- 
cause it  is  mysterious.  Hence,  before  we  can  consistently  act  the  sceptic  concern- 
ing the  incomprehensible  doctrines  contained  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  we  must 
renounce  the  name  of  philosophers,  and  reject  the  system  of  nature  ;  for  the  book 
of  nature  has  its  incomprehensibles,  as  well  as  the  book  of  revelation.  The  former, 
not  even  the  genius  of  a  Newton  could  explore ;  the  latter,  not  even  an  angel's. 
Both,  with  intense  desire,  desire  to  look  into  them  ;  both  are  lost  in  depths  un- 
fathomable ;  both  desist,  believe,  love,  wonder,  and  adore  ! 

Indeed,  "  if  the  subject  be  duly  considered,  so  far  from  its  appearing  suspicious 
that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  the  Christian  religion,  it  will  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  If  nothing  more  was  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  we  knew  before,  or  nothing  more  than  we  could  easily  comprehend,  we 
might  justly  doubt  if  it  came  from  God,  and  whether  it  was  not  rather  a  work  of 
man's  device.  Were  there  mysteries  in  the  duties  of  Christianity,  an  objection 
might  be  justly  raised,  but  not  so  with  respect  to  the  doctrines.  That  there  will  be 
some  things  respecting  the  nature  and  government  of  God,  which  are  not  fully 
revealed  ;  some  things,  which  are  merely  hinted  at,  on  account  of  their  connection 
with  other  parts  of  divine  truth  ;  and  some  things,  which  are  just  mentioned  but 
not  explained,  because  they  exceed  the  grasp  of  the  human  understanding,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  expect:  and  what  just  ground  is  there  of  complaint?  In  a  word, 
if,  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  there 
are  many  things  confessedly  mysterious,  is  it  not  more  than  probable  that  this  will 
be  the  case  in  a  revelation  of  his  will,  where  the  subject  is  equally  vast  and  far  more 
comprehensive  ?  Without  mysteries,  the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God."i 

Further,  the  mysteries,  which  appear  most  contrary  to  reason,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason  is  convinced.  For  instance,  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  is  so  inconceivable  to  reason,  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  work  of  our  redemption,  which  could  only  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  incarnation  of  an  infinite  person.  The  mystery  of  our  redemption  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  neces^sity  of  satisfying  divine  justice.  The  doctrine 
of  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  men,  who  had  provoked  divine  justice  ;  and  that  corruption  is  a 

'  Boguc's  Es  say  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  249. 
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fact  fully  recognised  by  reason,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  as  well  as  by  the  con- 
fession of  men  in  all  ages. 

"  The  mysteries  of  Scripture  are  sublime,  interesting,  and  useful :  they  display 
the  divine  perfections,  lay  a  foundation  for  our  hope,  and  inculcate  humility,  rever- 
ence, love,  and  gratitude.  What  is  incomprehensible  must  be  mysterious,  but  it 
may  be  intelligible  as  far  as  revealed ;  and  though  it  connect  with  things  above  our 
reason,  it  may  imply  nothing  contrary  to  it.  So  that,  in  all  respects,  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  are  suited  to  convince  the  serious  inquirer  that  it  is  the  word  of  God." ' 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  which  abound 
with  contradictions  the  most  absurd  and  incomprehensible.*  But  though  some  of 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  are  mysterious,  yet  the  tendency  of  the  most 
exalted  of  its  mysteries  is  practical.  If,  for  example,  we  cannot  explain  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  nevertheless,  if  we  experience  that  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meek- 
ness, temperance.  If  we  cannot  comprehend  all  that  we  read  in  the  sacred  pages, 
let  us,  notwithstanding,  submit,  adore,  and  profit  by  them ;  recollecting  that  the 
sublimest  truths,  and  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  religion,  are  as  level,  perhaps,  to 
the  capacity  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  highest  human  intellect.  By  neither  are  they 
to  be  fully  fathomed.  By  both  they  may  he  easily  believed,  on  the  sure  testimony  of 
divine  revelation.  As  simple  and  important  facts,  which  connect  time  with  eternity, 
and  heaven  with  earth,  they  belong  equally  to  men  of  every  order,  and  are  directly 
calculated  to  produce  those  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  faith  and  hope,  and 
reliance  on  the  divine  presence,  providence,  justice,  and  benevolence,  of  which  the 
consequence  must  be  in  the  highest  degree  moral. 

II.  Objection  2.  —  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  redemption  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  which  are  now  generally  received  concerning  the  mag- 
nitude of  creation. 

Answer.  —  From  what  is  known  by  sensible  experiment  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer,  that  in  space  there  must  be  contained  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  worlds,  so  great  that,  with  respect  to  our  limited  faculties,  it  may 
be  termed  infinite.^     We  may  conclude,  upon  similar  grounds,  that,  in  each  of  these 

'  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  xiv. 

^  See  pp.  21 — 29.  supra,  for  a  summary  of  the  contradictoiy  doctrines  proposed  by  the 
most  eminent  opposers  of  revelation,  in  order  to  evade  the  reception  of  the  Scriptures  as 
a  standard  of  religious  belief.  The  absurdity  of  their  notions  is  well  exposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing compendium,  executed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Connoisseur"  (one  of  those  numerous 
collections  of  periodical  essays,  which  reflect  so  much  honour  on  British  literature);  who 
has  thrown  together  a  few  of  the  principal  tenets  held  by  free-thinkers,  under  the  title  of 

"  the  unbeliever's  creed. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that  matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter;  and  that  it 
is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or  no. 

"  I  believe  that  the  world  was  not  made ;  that  the  world  made  itself ;  and  that  it  had 
no  beginning;  that  it  will  last  for  ever,  world  without  end. 

"  I  believe  that  man  is  a  beast;  that  the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  the  soul;  and 
that  after  death  there  is  neither  body  nor  soul. 

"  I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that  natural  reUgion  is  the  only  religion,  and  that 
all  religion  is  unnatural. 

"  I  believe  not  in  Moses;  I  believe  in  the  First  Philosophy;  I  believe  not  the  Evange- 
lists; I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Hobbcs,  Slmftis- 
bury;  I  believe  in  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  [Hume,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Boulanger,  Volney,  and 
Thomas  Paine;]  "  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

"  I  believe  not  revelation;  I  believe  in  tradition;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud;  I  believe  in 
the  Koran;  I  believe  not  the  Bible;  I  believe  in  Socrates;  I  believe  in  Confucius;  I  believe 
in  Sanchoniathon ;  I  believe  in  Mahomet;  I  believe  not  in  Christ. 

"  Lastly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief." 

Connoisseur,  No.  9.    (Chalmers's  edition  of  the  British  Essayists,  vol.  xxx.  p.  48.) 

*  "  Discoveries  in  the  remote  regions  of  space,  were  they  a  thousand  times  more  nu- 
merous, would  not  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  work  of  redemption  as  api)lied  to  man- 
kind in  our  world.  Christ  died  to  save  sinners  here:  that  is  certain.  And  if  in  other  worKLs 
there  are  similar  classes  of  beings, — or  of  beings  responsible,  and  of  various  gradations  of 
intellect,  who  have  fallen  from  duty  and  from  God,  —  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  sup- 
posing that  the  same  mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  extended  to  them  by  tlie  same  in- 
finite Being,  to  save  them  from  merited  condemiuition?  Of  other  worl'.ls  we  know  nothing. 
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worlds,  there  exists  a  race  of  intelligent  beings.  But,  "  let  creation  be  as  extensive 
as  it  ni;iv,  and  the  number  of  worlds  be  multiplied  to  the  utmost  boundary  to  which 
imagination  can  reach,  there  is  no  proof  that  any  of  them,  except  men  and  angels, 
linve  ai)()statised  from  God.  If  our  world  be  only  a  small  [irovince,  so  to  s|ie:ik,  of 
God's  vast  empire,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  is  tlie  only  part  of  it  where  sin 
has  entered,  except  among  the  fallen  angels ;  and  that  the  endless  myriads  of  intel- 
ligent beings  in  otlier  worlds  are  all  the  hearty  friends  of  virtue,  of  religion,  and  of 
God.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  reason  in  sup|)osing  that  some  one  parti- 
cular part  of  it  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  as  a  theatre  on  wiiich  tlie  great 
Author  of  all  things  would  perform  his  most  glorious  woiks.  Every  empire  that 
has  been  founded  in  this  world  has  had  some  one  particular  spot  where  those  actions 
were  performed  whence  its  glory  has  arisen.  The  glory  of  the  Caesars  was  founded 
on  the  event  of  a  battle  fought  vei'y  near  an  inconsiderable  city ;  and  why  not  this 
worhl,  though  less  than  '  twenty- five  thousand  miles  in  circumference,'  be  chosen  as 
the  theatre  on  which  God  would  bring  al)<)ut  events  that  should  fill  his  whole  em- 
pire with  glory  and  joy  ?  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  plead  the  insignificance  of 
Actium  or  Agincouit,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of  the  victories  there  ob- 
tained (su|iposing  tliem  to  have  been  on  the  side  of  righteousness),  to  fill  the  respec- 
tive empires  of  Kome  and  Britain  with  gIor3',  as  that  of  our  world  to  fill  tlie  whole 
empire  of  God  with  matter  of  joy  and  everlasting  praise.  The  truth  is,  the  com- 
parative dimension  of  our  world  is  of  no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  events  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intelligences, 
that  is  all  that  is  retpiired."^  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds,  as  intelligent  agents,  are  either  sinners  or  not 
sinners.  If  they  are  not  sinners,  they  do  not  need  a  Saviour  or  a  Redemption  ;  and 
if  they  are  sinners,  who  can  tell  whether  God  has  been  pleased  to  provi<ie  salvaiion 
or  redemption  for  i.nyof  them?  The  whole  obedient  rational  creation  and  king- 
dom of  Gou  may  derive  immense  advantage  from  what  was  exhibited  in  this  our 
comparatively  little  globe  ;  and  in  that  case  (as  we  have  already  remarked),  it  does 
not  signify  how  small  and  mean  the  stage.  God  is  glorified,  and  his  subjects  are 
benefited,  without  their  directly  sharing  the  redemption,  concerning  which  the 
Scriptures  give  no  intimation." 

III.  Objections. —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  im- 
probabh ;  and  the  twofold  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  oj- 
human  invention. 

Answer. —  This  objection  was  first  made  in  the  last  century  by  Mr.  Collins  (from 
whom  later  infidels  have  copied  it),  who  asserted  that  it  was  "greatly  improbable 
that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint  the  world  with  what  mankind 
would  do  altogether  as  well  without."* 

"  But  surely  this  harmonises  with  the  whole  scheme  that  the  same  person  by  whom 
God  carried  on  his  gracious  design  of  recovering  mankind  from  a  state  office,  who 
felt  our  infirmities,  and  was  tempted  as  we  are,  shoidd  be  appointed  the  final  judge 
of  all  men,  and  the  dis])enser  of  future  retribution.  This  is  a  reward  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  pious  obedience.  It  must  impress  the  wicked  with  awe,  to  think  they  shall 
be  accountable  to  him  whom  they  have  rejected  and  despised.  It  must  animate 
and  encourage  the  virtuous  to  look  forward  to  the  ajjpearance  of  him  as  their  judge, 
whom  tiiey  have  contemplated  with  so  much  gratitude,  esteem,  and  veneration,  as 
their  guide  to  immortality  ;  and  in  whose  service  they  have  been  patient  and  perse- 
vering. And  that  this  benevolent  friend  of  mankind  should  be  ordained  to  judgo 
the  woi'ld  in  the  name  of  the  Universal  Father  shows  to  all  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  the   decisitms  should  be  equitable  and  merciful."  +     That  Jesus  shall  be  the 

The  great  and  glorious  work  of  redemption  has  been  wrought  in  our  behalf  j  and  iiuw  the 
infinite  scheme  may  affect  other  races  ot  beings  in  other  worlds,  God  has  not  informed  us, 
and  all  our  conjectures  respecting  it  arc  vain.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  i)rosumc 
that  God's  nioral  government  in  other  worlds  will  be  distinguished  by  all  those  qualitiis 
of  truth,  of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  beiievoleiice,  wiiich  mark  his  providence  upon  earth, 
and  shine  through  his  reveaUd  word."     McBurnie's  Errors  of  Infidelity,  p.  147. 

'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  211.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Fuller's  chapter,  entitled 
"  Redemption  consistent  with  the  Magnitude  of  Creation,"  will  abundantly  rip;iy  the 
trouble  of  i)erusal  for  its  profound,  original,  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  objection 
now  under  consideration. 

"^  Scott's  Reply  to  Faine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  74.  See  also  Bp.  Porteus's  "Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

'  Deism  fairly  stated,  p.  35.  *  Leland's  View,  &c.  vol.  iii.  let.  2d,  pp.  61,  62.- 
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judge,  is  one  circumstance  relntive  to  that  life  and  immortality,  to  give  the  fullest 
assurance  of  which  was  a  principal  object  of  his  mission. 

Connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  is  that  of  the  twofold  sanction 
of  lewards  and  punishments;  against  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  that  it  "was 
invented  by  men,  and  appears  to  be  so  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that 
cliaracterise  it.  The  notions  whereon  it  is  founded  savour  more  of  human  passions 
than  of  justice  or  prudence.  He  intimates  that  it  implies  the  proceedings  of  God 
towards  men  in  this  life  to  be  unjust,  if  they  need  re(;tifying  in  a  (uture  one."' 

Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
stale  lias  so  great  a  tendency  to  enforce  civil  laws,  and  to  restrain  the  vices  of  men, 
tliat  reason,  which  cannot  decide  for  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not 
decide  against  it  on  principles  of  good  policy."  He  adds:  "A  tlieist  who  does  not 
believe  revelation  can  have  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  general."  ^ 

Solomon  observed,  that  all  events  in  this  world  come  alike  to  all.  An  equal  re- 
ti  ibuiiou  is  not  made  in  this  life.  The  Gospel  gives  us  the  reason  of  this,  namely,  that 
the  ]  ••esent  is  a  state  of  trial  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and  better  condition  of  being. 
And  the  doctrine  of  a  righteous  retribution  in  the  world  to  come  explains  the  whole 
sclieme  of  God's  proceedings  towards  mankind  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
equity,  wisdcmi,  and  goodness.  The  inequalities  that  subsist  in  a  state  of  trial  call 
fortii  to  exercise  and  improve  those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  fit  us  for  the  en- 
joyments of  iuturity ;  wjjile  the  assurance  of  an  equal  retribution  hereafter  is  a 
means  of  reforming  the  wicked,  of  deterring  the  vicious  from  greater  enormities, 
and  of  aniuiating  the  good  to  higher  attainments.  His  Lordship  asserts,  respecting 
this  life,  "that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and  punishments  should  be  measured 
out  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular cases,  and  in  a  due  proportion  to  them."  ^  Facts  prove,  however,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  If,  therefi)re,  there  be  no  righteous  recompense  hereafter,  injustice 
must  cliaracterise  the  divine  government.  The  Christian  doctrine  removes  the 
groundless  aspersion,  and  viridicates  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  argues  against  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
as  "  a  mercenary  and  selfish  motive  to  virtue,  which  should  be  practised  because  it  is 
good  and  amiable  in  itself.  By  making  this  a  considerable  or  the  principal  motive  to 
duty,"  he  says,  "  the  Christian  religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the  greatest 
principle,  that  of  love,  rejected."  Yet  he  acknowledges,  that  "  the  hope  of  future 
rewards,  and  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  how  mercenary  and  servile  soever  it 
may  be  accounted,  is  yet,  in  many  instances,  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  sup- 
port to  virtue,  till  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state  to.  the  generous  service  of  alfec- 
tiou  and  love."  He  oifers  many  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  so.  Again,  he 
allows  that,  "  if  by  the  hope  of  reward  be  understood  the  hope  and  desire  of  vir- 
tuous enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  of  virtue  iu  another  life,  it  is  far  from 
beiuf  dero'iatory  to  virtue,  and  is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  loving  it.  Nor  can 
this  j)rinciple  be  justly  called  selfish."  *  These  concessions  are  a  complete  answer 
to  his  own  objection  ;  for  the  Christian  looks  for  his  reward  only  to  a  higher  im- 
provement in  iiseful  knowledge  and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted  enjoyments 
which  result  from  these. 

"Now,  though  virtue  should  be  regarded  for  its  own  sake,  and  God  should  be 
obeyed  because  it  is  right,  and  his  couuiiands  are  just  and  good  ;  yet  is  it  not  another 
proper  reason  to  choose  virtue  because  it  makes  us  happy?  Man  is  formed  not  only 
with  a  love  of  what  is  right,  and  lias  ideas  of  gratitude  and  duty,  but  he  has  also  a 
natural  desire  of  life  and  happiness,  and  fear  to  lose  these ;  and  a  desire  of  well- 
being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  of  the  discipline  of  his  mind,  and  assist  the  growth 
of  more  liberal  principles.  If,  in  the  scheme  of  the  Divine  government  in  this 
state,  integrity  produces  more  enjoyment  than  vice,  and  if  it  does  the  same  in  the  fu- 
ture state,  no  virtue  requires  us  to  neglect  such  considerations.  Religion  does  not 
entirelv  exclude  self-love.  It  is  apart  of  our  constitution.  If  the  universal  llider 
holds  fbnh,  as  the  parent  of  intelligent  beings  who  desires  their  happiness,  a  crown 
to  contending  virtue,  it  seems  unjust,  ungrateful,  and  arrogant  to  disdain  the  motive. 

'  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  514 — 516.  4to.     Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  71. 

2  Works  (Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  42.),  vol.  v.  pp.  322.  327.;  vol.  iv.  pp.  59,  60. 

'  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  493.  &c.     Fragments  of  Essays,  No.  63. 

*  Characteristics,  ed.  1738,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  5.5.  58.  60.  63.  65.  271 — 273.  279.;  vol.  i. 
ed.  1737,  8vo.  p.  97.  Wit  and  Humour,  part  ii.  sect.  3.  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue, 
p.  3.,  scot,  3.     Moralists,  part  ii.  scot-  3. 
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Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the  effect  of  a  deliberate  trust 
in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an  acquiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that 
he  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as  fiithfully  seek  him,  and  di>poses  us  to  well-doing,  it 
becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of  rational  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue, 
private,  social,  and  divine.  In  this  view  the  conduct  of  ]Moses  is  celebrated,  Heb. 
xi.  24  &c.,  and  this  is  the  peculiar  faith  of  a  Christian,  who  trusts  that  God  is 
faithful  who  has  promised."  ' 

Jesus  himself,  the  most  disinterested  character  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  "  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame."''  To 
practise  virtue  habitually,  witliout  any  attention  to,  or  concern  about,  our  own  hap- 
piness, is  impossil)le,  incompatible  with  the  state  of  humanity,  and  wiih  the  general 
^ame  and  constitution  of  the  world.  The  Deity  formed  the  iini verse  to  be  luippy. 
To  each  creature  he  gave  but  a  very  limited  sphere  of  action.  The  general  happi- 
ness of  his  wide  creation,  therefore,  must  be  accomplished  by  each  being  happy  in 
liis  own  separate  little  department.  Now,  in  order  to  seciu'e  this  individual  felicity, 
to  whom  could  the  care  of  each  be  more  properly  connnitted  than  to  the  person  who 
is  most  interested  in  his  welfare,  that  is,  to  himself?  The  wise  and  kind  Creator 
and  Ruler  of  all  has,  therefore,  given  every  creature  in  trust,  as  it  were,  to  himself, 
to  advance  his  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  In  order  to  engage  each  to  be 
careful  about,  and  attend  more  particularly  to,  his  own  happiness,  he  has  implanted 
in  every  one  instinct.s,  affections,  and  passions,  that  centre  in  the  individual,  and 
prompt  to  a  concern  for  self 

If  any  one  be  deaf  to  the  calls  of  private  affection,  and  neglect  an  attention  to 
his  own  highest  perfection  and  happiness,  he  is  guilty  of  disobedience  to  the  Author 
of  his  frame  and  the  former  of  the  universe  :  he  is  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  him,  and  occasions  a  chasm  and  deficiency  of  order  and  happiness  in  that  part  of 
the  creation  which  is  particularly  committed  to  his  care.  This  would,  perhaps,  ap- 
pear more  evident,  if  we  were  to  suppose  every  man  intrusted  to  anothe?-  to  promote 
his  happiness,  and  this  other  neglected  him.  The  effect,  however,  respecting  the 
general  happiness,  the  duty,  and  the  transgression  of  it,  are  the  same,  to  whomso- 
ever the  charge  be  committed.  The  Christian,  therefore,  by  looking  to  future  glory 
and  felicity,  as  a  motive  to,  and  the  reward  of,  piety,  benevolence,  and  purity,  is  not 
merely  promoting  his  own  private  happiness;  he  is  fuUilling  an  important  duty  to 
his  Maker,  and  adding  his  share  to  the  measure  of  general  felicity  and  harmony 
through  the  wide  creation  of  God.  He  co-operates,  in  his  narrow  sphere,  with  the 
Deity  himself,  by  taking  care  that  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  intrusted  to  him, 
shall  he  as  perfect  and  as  happy  as  he  can  make  it,  and  as  conducive  as  possible  to 
the  general  felicity.  For  such  is  the  constitution  of  human  beings,  that  no  individual 
can  be  happy  himself,  unless  he  endeavours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others  ;  and 
the  more  he  does  this,  the  more  he  advances  his  own  felicity. 

Looking  to  future  glory  and  happiness  as  the  strongest  motive  to  piety,  be- 
nevolence, and  all  virtue,  is,  then,  so  far  Irom  "  overthrowing  the  Christian  religion, 
and  rejecting  its  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,"  that  it  is  harmonising  those  parts 
of  it  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  tiiinks  are  discordant;  and  is  directly  and  peculiarly 
obeying  the  law  of  love-  It  is  taking  tlie  most  effectual  means  to  engage  us  to  "love 
God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  mind,  and  strength,  and  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves." It  is  using  the  very  same  means  lor  both  these  purposes  that  we  emi)Ioy 
for  the  attainment  of  our  own  highest  perfection  and  felicity.  It  is,  moreover, 
taking  the  same  measure  and  rule  ibr  the  kind  and  degree  of  our  love  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  that  we  take  for  love  to  ourselves.  For  in  proportion  as  we  really  desire 
our  own  future  perfection  and  happiness,  in  the  same  proportion  shall  we  seek  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is  employing  the  same  test  to 
judge  oi  i)uv  projicieticy  in  piety  and  benevolence,  that  we  use  to  judge  of  our  pro- 
gress in  self-imj)rovement.  For  the  incre  ising  degrees  of  ardour,  attention,  di- 
ligence, an<l  constancy,  with  wliich  we  endeavour  to  attain  future  hap])iness,  and  the 
personal  attainments  in  virtue  that  we  actually  make,  will  be  accompanied  with 
correspondeutly  greater  zeal,  industry,  care,  and  steadiness,  to  advance  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures.^ 

'  Alexander's  Prelim.  Diss,  to  Parai>hr.  on  1  Cor.  xv.  pp.  2.3,  24.  Brown's  Essay  on 
the  Characteristics,  ess.  ii.  sect.  6.  and  9.  Toulmiu's  Int.  Evid.  Diss,  vi.  pp.  128 — 132. 
Watson's  Answer  to  Gibbon,  pp.  38 — 41.^.^ 

*  Heb.  xil  2.  '  Simpson's  Evidences,  pp.  252 — 258, 
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IV.  Objection  4.  —  Christianity  establishes  a  system  of  priestcraft 
and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds  and  consciences  of  mankind. 

Answer.  —  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  opposers  of  revelation  to  level 
their  artillery  against  the  Christian  ministry.  Under  the  appellation  of  priests, 
tliey  seem  to  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  load  them  with  every  species  of  abuse. 
That  there  have  been  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  Christinn  ministry  as  other 
men  en<.'age  in  secular  employments,  —  fiom  motives  of  profit, —  may  peihaps  be 
true  But  that  this  should  be  represented  as  a  general  case,  and  that  the  ministry 
itself  should  be  reproached  on  account  of  the  hypocrisy  of  worldly  men  who 
intruile  themselves  into  it,  can  only  be  owing  to  the  malignity  of  those  who  make 
the  unfounded  assertion.  Let  the  fullest  subtraction  be  made  of  the  characters  just 
notii-ed,  and  we  apjieal  to  impartial  observation,  whether  there  will  not  remain  in 
only  this  class  of  Christians,  and  at  almost  any  period,  a  greater  nuuiber  of  serious, 
upright,  disinterested,  and  benevolent  persons,  than  could  be  found  among  the 
whole  body  of  deists  in  a  success  on  of  centuries. 

The  mass  of  mankind  is  busily  engaged  in  the  necessary  pursuits  of  life,  and  has 
but  little  leisure  to  attend  to  mental  improvement.  That  there  should  be  tenchers 
of  religion,  to  instruct  them  in  its  principles,  to  enforce  its  numerous  precepts,  and 
to  administer  its  consolations,  has  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  and 
the  public  good.  If  the  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences  be  beneficial  to  a  country, 
and  I  he  teachers  of  them  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, those  whose  office  and  employment  it  is  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  principles  of  pure  religion  and  morality  (principles  which  are  the  best — 
the  only — cement  of  civil  society)  certainly  stand  on  equal  or  superior  ground  in 
respect  to  general  utility.  This  argument  will  acquire  additional  weight,  when  we 
consiiJer  the  qualifications  which  the  New  Testament  requires  the  difierent  orders 
of  its  ministers  to  possess  To  adduce  only  a  few  of  the  particulars  which  it  enjoins 
respecting  their  private  character  and  behaviour  :  —  If  a  man  desireth  the  office  of 
a  Bishop,  he  dexireth  a  good  woi-k.  A  Bishop  then  must  he  blunuli'ss,  the  husbtiud  of 
one  imfe,  vigilant^  sober,  of  good  behaviour,  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach,  not  given 
to  ivine,  no  striker,  not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;  but  patient,  not  a  brawler,  not  covetous; 
one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection  ivith  all  gravity : 
For  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  ride  his  own  hoitse,  how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  church 
of  Cliid?  Not  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall  into  the  condemnation 
of  the  devil.  Moreover,  he  must  have  a  good,  report  of  them  ivhich  are  u-ithout,  lest 
he  fall  into  reproach.  (1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7.)  But  thou,  O  man  of  God,  follow  after 
righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love, patience,  meekness;  fight  the  good  fight  (f  faith; 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and  hast  pi-ofessed  a  good  pro- 
fession before  many  witnesses.  (1  Tim.  vi.  11,  1'2.)  Take  heed  unto  thyself,  and  unto 
the  doctrine ;  continue  in  them ;  for  in  doing  this,  thou  shall  both  save  thy.telf  and  them 
that  hear  thee.  (1  Tim.  iv.  \.%.)  Giving  no  ofiTence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  he 
not  blamed  (2  Cor.  vi.  3  )  Flee  also  youthful  lusts  ;  but  follow  righteousness,  fcnth, 
charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  hart  And  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meek- 
ness instructing  tho.fe  that  oppose  tkemselres,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  ii.  22.  24,  25.)  Till  I  come, 
give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine ;  neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  givi-n  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
presbytery .  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth  ;  hut  he  thou  an  example  of  the  believers,  in 
word,  in  conversation,  in  charUy,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  (1  Tim.  iv.  13,  14.  12.) 
Liheivise  must  the  Deacons  be  grave,  not  doiible-tongne<l,  not  given  to  much  wine,  nor 
greedy  (f  filthy  lucre,  holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience.  And  let 
these  aho  first  be  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  iffice  of  a  Deacon,  being  found  blame- 
less. (1  Tim.  iii.  8 — 10.)  Can  any  .reasonable  objection  be  alleged  against  the 
ministerial  office? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  most  extravagant  claims  to  wealth  and  power  have 
been  made  by  men  who  call  themselves  ministers  of  tlie  Gospel.  Ecelesiasticiil 
history  shows  that  this  has  been  the  fact ;  but  with  these  claims  Christianity  is  not 
chiirgeable.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  re(piired  to  feed  the  flock  of  God, 
taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of 
a  ready  mind.  (1  Pet.  v.  2.)  "  The  question  is,  on  what  looting  does  the  New 
Testament  establish  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion  ?     Examine,  and  you 
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will  find  that  it  establishes  it  in  such  a  way,  as  every  reasonable  man  must  npprove. 
It  is  thought  equitable  that  men  who  apply  their  younger  years  to  the  acquisition 
of  languages  and  of  philosophy,  and  who  spend  their  days  and  strength  in  teaching 
them  to  others,  should  receive  from  those  whom  they  teacli  such  a  recompence  for 
their  labour  as  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  a  decent 
and  res[)ectable  mnnner.  Who  will  complain  of  this  as  improper  and  unjusr  ?  The 
Gospel  sets  the  maintenance  of  its  ministers  on  the  same  footing.  'The  workman  is 
woriliy  of  his  hire.  They  that  serve  at  the  altar  should  live  by  the  altar.  W  hen 
they  dispense  to  others  of  their  spiritual  things,  they  should  in  return  receive  of 
their  vvoildly  things.'  This  is  all  that  Christianity  demands;  and  she  is  answerahle 
for  no  other  claim.  Is  it  not  reasonaUe  that  men  of  piety,  talents,  and  education, 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  with  a 
view  to  make  them  good  and  happy  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  cimie, 
should  receive  such  a  remuneration  as  to  enable  them  to  live,  not  in  affluence  and 
splench)ur,  far  less  in  luxury  and  extravagance,  but  in  the  respectability  of  a  decent 
competence?  The  application  of  the  same  education  and  abilities  to  another  em- 
ployment would  have  secured  wealth.  Do  they  make  exorbitant  claims,  when  they 
ask,  from  those  whom  they  are  labouring  to  instruct,  a  moderate  support?"  IJor 
does  the  New  Testament  countenance  in  the  ministers  of  religion  a  claim  of  power 
more  than  of  wealth.  Such  claims  indeed  were  made  and  estaMished  during  the 
dark  ages,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  still  made,  where  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  papal  see  still  exists.  But  the  charge  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  the  consciences 
and  minds  of  men  does  not  attach  to  the  Gospel.  All  the  motives  and  arguments 
which  its  ministers  are  authorised  to  employ  must  be  drawn  I'rom  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Its  discipline  and  ordinances  are  alike  simple  but  expressive,  and  where  the 
spirit,  with  which  they  were  instituted,  is  duly  regarded,  they  are  admir.ibly  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  spiritual  happiness  of  Christians.  So  far,  indeed,  is  that  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  established  in  these  realms,  from  assuming  any  domination 
over  the  minds  of  its  members,  that  (in  opposition  to  the  church  of  Rome,  which 
makes  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  to  depend  on  the  intention  of  the  priests)  she 
expressly  declares,  that  the  "  unworthiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effects 
of  the  sacraments."  * 

The  real  cause  of  the  antipathy  cherished  by  the  opposers  of  revelation  against 
the  truly  conscientious  and  pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  this.  They  are  the 
men,  who,  having  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and  service  of 
religion  (very  frequently  with  considerable  temporal  sacrifices),  have  in  every  age 
exposed  the  sophistry  of  deists,  and  vindicated  Christianity  from  their  malicious 
aspersions.  On  this  account  the  opposers  of  revelation  will  always  consider  them 
as  their  natural  enemies.  It  is,  however,  no  more  a  matter  of  surpi'ise  tliat  tiiey 
should  be  tlie  objects  of  their  invective,  than  that  the  weapons  of  nightly  depreda- 
tors should  be  pointed  against  the  watchmen,  whose  business  it  is  to  detect  them 
and  expose  their  nefarious  practices. 

V.  Objection  5. —  Cliristianity  debars  its  professors  from  all  in- 
quiries concerning  religious  truths,  and  demands  of  them  a  full  and  im- 
plicit assent,  without  a  previous  examination  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  to  build  that  assent. 

Answer. — This  objection  Is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Celsus;  and  though  its  falsehood 
has  been  repeatedly  shown  at  various  times  during  the  last  sixteen  himdied  years, 
yet  all  succeeding  propagators  of  infidelity  have  continued  to  urge  it  with  the 
utmost  confidence.  Never,  however,  was  objection  raised  upon  so  slight  a  found- 
ation ;  for,  so  far  is  Christianity  from  rejecting  the  use  of  reason,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  a  candour  peculiar  to  itself,  it  earnestly  invites  and  exhorts  every  man, 
before  he  embraces  its  doctrines,  fairly  and  impartially  to  examine  its  pretensions. 
Prove  all  things,  says  Paul  :  holdfast  that  nhich  is  good.  (1  .'i'hcss.  v.  21.)  AVheu 
the  Apostle  John  warns  us  against  believing  every  spirit,  and  bids  us  try  the  xpirils 
xuhether  they  are  of  God  (I  Joiui  iv.  1.),  does  he  not  plainly  recommend  the  use  of 
our  understanding  against  a  blind,  enthusiastic,  and  implicit  belief?  Is  not  the 
same  advice  fairly  imj)lied  in  the  commendation  given  to  the  Bcreans  for  searching 

*  Article  x.'ivi.  of  the  Cotifi'ssion  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
c  c  3 
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the  Scriptures  and  Inquiring  into  the  trnth  of  what  the  apostles  preached  ?  (Acts 
xvil.  11.)  And  does  not  Jesus  Christ  himself  inculcate  the  same  doctrine,  when 
he  app«als  ti  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries, —  Why  do  ye  not  even  of  yourselves 
judge  what  is  right?  (Luke  xii.  57.)  Without  exercising  our  reason,  how  can  we 
be  ready  always  to  gice  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  usf  (1  Pet.  iii.  15,)  God  has 
made  us  reasonable  creatures,  and  he  will  expect  from  us  a  reasonable  service 
(Rom.  xii.  1.).  and  not  the  sacrifice  of  fools.  (Eccl.  v.  1.)^ 

The  Gospel,  therefore,  not  only  invites,  but  demands  investigation.  "While  the 
founders  and  dispensers  of  false  religions  and  absurd  worship  veiled  them  under 
silence  and  mysterious  obscurity,  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  enjoining  secrecy  to. his 
apostles,  commands  them  freely  to  profess  and  openly  to  publish  his  doctrine. 
What  I  say  to  you  in  darkness,  speak  ye  in  the  light  (Matt.  x.  27.)  ;  that  is,  the  doc- 
trine whicli  I  teach  you  in  purables,  do  ye  publicly  explain  and  expound.  What  ye 
hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops ;  that  is,  what  I  more  privately 
impart  to  you,  do  yo  courageously  publish  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world.  Had 
Christianity  been  conscious  of  its  own  weakness,  it  would  not  thus  boldly  have 
entered  the  lists  against  the  prejudices  of  mankind,  when  the  great  improvement 
and  increase  of  :dl  kinds  of  literature  had  excited  a  spirit  of  curiosity,  which  not 
only  prompted  men  to  inquire  al'ter,  but  qualified  them  to  understand  and  examine 
truth,  and  detect  fraud  and  imposture.  But  what  fraud  or  imposture  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Gospel  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  the 
scrutiny  which  it  has  undergone,  the  evidences  of  its  divine  authority  and  origin  have 
shone,  and  continue  to  shine,  with  Increasing  lustre.  The  pens  of  infidels  (calling 
themselves  deists,  but  whose  principles  for  the  most  part  are  atheistical)  in  great 
abundance  have  been  drawn  against  the  Scriptures.  Every  objection  that  wit  or 
malice  could  suggest  or  derive  from  the  modern  discoveries  In  science  has  been 
brought  forward,  either  In  the  way  of  open  attack,  or  under  the  insidious  form  of 
professed  regard  for  the  sacred  volume.  But  has  the  Bible  sustained  any  real 
damage  from  these  assaults  ?  None  whatever.  Like  a  mighty  oak  it  has  stood 
unmoved,  suffering  nothing  from  the  noisy  wind,  but  the  mere  rustling  of  its  leaves. 
The  cause  of  truth,  indeed,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  these  attacks ;  for  they 
have  given  birth  to  such  defences  of  Christianity  as  have  efiectually  removed  the 
doubts  of  sincere  inquirers,  and  at  once  refiected  honour  on  their  authors  and 
confusion  on  their  enemies  ;  while  the  immoral  principles  of  deism  or  atheism,  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  have  In  every  instance  appeared  in  all  their  native 
deformity. 

YI.  Objection  6.  —  The  morality  of  the  Bible  is  too  strict,  bears 
too  hard  upon  mankind,  and  lays  ns  under  too  severe  restraints. 

Answer.  —  Does  jt  then  rob  us  of  any  pleasures  worthy  of  rational  beings  ?  By 
no  means.  It  restrains  us,  indeed,  but  it  only  restrains  us  from  things  that  would 
do  us  harm,  and  make  both  ourselves  and  our  fellow-creatures  miserable.  It  admits 
of  every  truly  rational,  benevolent,  and  humane  pleasure;  nay,  It  allows  every  en- 
jnyment  of  which  our  senses  are  capable,  that  is  consistent  with  the  real  good  and 
true  happiness  of  the  whole  compound  nature  of  man.  Although  the  Scriptures, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  set  befoi-e  us  the  noblest  ideas  of  attaintments  in 
holiness,  they  do  not  carry  it  to  any  extremes,  or  to  a  degree  of  strictness  unsuit- 
able to  human  nature.  The  Gospel  does  not  prescribe  an  unfeeling  apathy,  or  pre- 
tend lo  render  us  insensible  to  the  evils  or  calamities  incident  to  this  present  life, 
but  directs  us  where  to  seek  for  consolation,  and  also  supports  us  by  its  glorious 
promises.     We  are,  indeed,  taught  to  deny  ourselves*;  but  the  intention  is,  only 

'  The  use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion  is  ably  vindicated  by  Bp.  Newton,  Works, 
vol.  V.  Diss.  .34.  pp.  205 — 220.  And  the  propriety  of  the  stress  which  the  Gospel  lays 
upon  faith  is  satistactorily  stated  by  Bp.  Malthy,  in  answer  to  the  cavils  of  the  author  of 
Political  Justice,  bee  his  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  pp.  300 — 
310. 

^  With  respect  to  all  the  Christian  precepts  relating  to  self-government,  which  are  ob- 
jecteii  to  as  harsh  and  severe,  we  may  observe,  that  since  mankind  are  apt  to  indulge  their 
affections  and  [)assions  for  worldly  objects  too  much,  and  since  these  are  the  great  ob- 
stacles to  true  piety  and  virtue,  it  was  wise  and  kind,  becoming  a  divine  teacher,  in  Jesus 
to  prohibit  this,  and  to  offer  the  strongest  motives  against  it.     Without  this,  his  morals 
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that  we  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  inferior  appetites  and  passions  in  due  subjec- 
tion, and  that  the  pleasures  and  interests  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  should  be 
made  to  give  way  to  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  love  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
righteousness,  whenever  they  happen  to  stund  in  competition,  ^^'e  are  required  not 
to  make  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof;  but  neither  Jesus  Clirist 
nor  his  apostles  have  urged  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  macerate  our  bodies  with  tliose 
unnatural  rigours  and  austerities,  or  to  chastise  them  with  that  bloody  discipline, 
which  superstition  tias  often  enjoined  under  the  pretence  of  extraordinary  moriific.i- 
tion  and  devotion.  The  Gospel  offers  no  sanction  for  austerities;  it  allows  of  no 
partial  regards,  no  substitution  of  ritual  observances  in  the  place  of  moral  duties ; 
nor  does  it  permit  zeal  for  and  abundance  in  the  discharge  of  one  duty,  to  compensate 
for  the  neglect  of  another.  On  the  contrary,  it  insists  on  aniveisal  obedience,  and 
explicitly  declares  that  he  who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  Il  enjoins  us  to 
be  heavenly-minded,  and  to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  yet  not  so  as  to 
neglect  the  duties  and  offices  incumbent  upon  us  in  this  present  state.  We  are  not 
commanded  absolutely  to  quit  the  world;  but,  which  is  a  much  nobler  attainment, 
to  live  above  the  world  while  we  are  in  it,  and  to  keep  ourselves  free  from  its  pol- 
lutions ;  not  wholly  to  renounce  our  present  enjoyments,  but  to  be  moderate  in  the 
use  of  them,  an-d  so  to  use  this  iforld  as  not  to  abuse  it.  "  All  it  requires  is,  that  our 
liberty  degenerate  not  into  licentiousness,  our  amusements  into  dissipation,  our  in- 
dustry into  incessant  toil,  our  carefulness  into  extreme  anxiety  and  endless  solici- 
tude." In  short,  it  enjoins  every  thing  that  can  do  us  gcwd,  and  it  only  prohibits 
every  thing  that  can  do, us  harm.  Could  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence,  wi.<dom, 
and  perfection,  do  better,  or  act  otherwise  consistently  with  those  perfections  ?  ^ 

VII.  Objection  7.  —  Some  of  the  Moral  Precej^ts  of  Jesus  Christ 
are  unreasonable  and  impracticable. 

1.  An  objection  of  this  kind  Is  made  to  the  prohibition  of  anger,  Matt.  v.  22. ;  but 
the  context  siiows  that  the  anger  here  condemned  is  implacable.''^  "  There  are 
vices  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  some  to  reprimand  with  sharpness.  Our  Lord 
himself  was  sometimes  angry^  Anger,  improper  in  its  cause,  its  object,  its  manner, 
its  siasoii,  and  its  duration,  must  be  that  which  is  here  censured.  There  are  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  anger  mentioned,  and  proportionable  punishments  annexed  to 
each.  Clirist  therefore  asserts,  agreeably  to  other  parts  of  Scripture,  that  reviling, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  shall  exclude  from  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven*;  and  that 
these  crimes  shall  be  punished  proportionably  to  their  degree  of  guilt.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel,  sinful  anger  unrepented  of  is  here  supposed  ;  for  on 
this  condition  all  sins,  except  one,  are  forgiven.*  The  same  restriction  must  be 
understood  respecting  other  general  assertions  of  Jesus,  as  Matt.  x.  33. ;  which 
cannot  apply  to  Peter."  ^ 

2.  The  precept  of  Jesus  to  forgive  injuries^  has  been  asserted  to  be  contrary  to 
reason  and  nature.  A  few  of  the  most  eminent  heathen  philosophers,  however,  have 
given  the  same  direction.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Confucius,  "  never  to  revenge  injuries." 
Socrates,  in  his  conversation  with  Crito^  says  to  him,  "the  person,  then,  who  has 
received  an  injury  must  not  return  it,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar."     Cicero 

would  have  been  greatly  defective,  and  unsuitable  to  circumstances  of  humanity.  If  the 
Author  of  our  religion  lias  more  strongly  enforced  the  practice  of  self-denial  than  others, 
it  is  because  he  better  knew  the  necessity  of  this  to  purify  the  heart,  the  conversation, 
and  the  conduct.  He  knew,  also,  and  he  taught,  that  this  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  prepare 
us  for  a  belter;  and  that  God  would  finally  take  an  account  of  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts, 
as  well  as  of  their  words  and  actions.  To  regulate  the  thoughts  and  desires,  therefore, 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  fit  mankind  for  appearing  before  their  Judge,  and  to  quality 
them  for  entering  those  abodes  into  which  we  are  told  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  any  thing 
that  defilelh.  (Hev.  xxi.  27.)     Simpson's  Evidences,  p.  .^02. 

'  The  subject  of  the  above-noticed  objection  is  fully  considered  in  Mr.  Simpson's  In- 
ternal atul  rresnmptive  Evidences  of  Christianity,  pp.  288 — 302. 

•^  Matt.  V.  23,  24.  '  Mark  iii.  5.,  x.  14. 

*  1  Cor.  vi.  10.;  Gal.  v.  21.  *  Matt.  xii.  31,  32. 

*  Newcome's  Observ.  part  i.  ch.  1.  sect.  9.  Blair's  Paraph,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  tho 
Mount. 

'  Luke  xvii.  3,  4.;  Matt.  vi.  14,  13.  »  Sect.  x. 

c  c  4 
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declares',  "that  nothing  is  more  laudable,  nothing  more  becoming  a  great  and  ex- 
cellent man,  than  placability  and  clemency."  Seneca  says*,  "I  would  pardon  an 
injury,  even  without  a  previous  benefit  from  the  injurer,  but  much  more  after  it." 
He  also  declares,  that  "  if  the  world  be  wicked,  we  should  yet  persevere  in  well- 
doing, even  amongst  evil  men."  Phocion,  when  going  to  suffer  death  unjustly, 
charged  his  son  with  his  last  breath,  that  he  should  show  no  resentment  against  his 
persecutors.^ 

It  has,  further,  been  objected  to  the  Christian  precept  of  forgiveness,  that  it  is 
given  iu  a  general  indefinite  way;  whereas  there  are  certain  restrictions,  without 
whicli  it  would  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  It  must  be  interpreted  con- 
sistently with  what  nature  dictates  to  be  our  duty  in  preserving  our  reputation, 
liberty,  and  property;  and  in  doing  all  we  can  in  our  several  stations  to  hinder  all 
injury  and  injustice  from  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  "Undoubtedly  it  must.  But 
these  exceptions  are  so  ])lain  that  they  will  always  be  supposed,  and  consequently 
need  not  be  specified.  The  Christian  religion  makes  no  alteration  in  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  seeking  legal  redress 
of  injuries,  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  restrain  violence  and  outrage. 
But  all  the  explications  it  gives  of  the  duty  of  forgiveness  are  consistent  with  these. 
For  the  substance  of  what  it  recommends  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind; 
that  we  be  ready  to  pass  by  small  affronts,  and  not  forward  to  execute  private 
revenge,  and  that  we  be  candid  in  interpreting  the  designs  and  actions  of  those  who 
injure  us.  Tliis  will  engage  us  to  forgive,  while  there  is  yet  little  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and  thus  will  prevent  the  occasion  of  additional  injuries.  The  Gospel  proposes  the 
example  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  his  conduct  to  sinful  men,  as  the  general  rule  of 
our  lenity  and  forbearance;  and  enjoins  forgiveness  and  sincere  reconciliation,  in 
case  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  receiving  into  full  favour.'*  That  we  do  not 
demand  rigorous  satisfaction  in  other  cases,  and  that  we  still  preserve  benevolent 
affections  towards  an  unrelenting  enemy.  And  a  man  may  really  forgive  an  injury, 
so  f;ir  as  it  is  personal,  while  his  relation  to  society  may  oblige  him,  for  the  general 
good,  to  prosecute  the  offender."  * 

3.  Against  the  injunction  to  love  our  enemies*'  it  has  been  argued,  "  if  love  carry 
with  it  complacence,  esteem,  and  friendship,  and  these  are  due  to  all  men,  what 
distinction  can  we  then  make  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men?'  But  a  love 
of  esteem  and  complacence  can  never  be  intended  by  Christ,  whose  design  was  to 
recommend  the  abhorrence  of  all  vice,  while  he  enjoins  good-will  to  persons  of  every 
clr,ir:icter.  In  all  moral  writings,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  love  generally 
signifies,  what,  it  does  in  this  precept  of  Christ,  benevolence  and  good-will;  which 
mav  be  exercised  by  kind  actions  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem,  and 
whom  we  are  even  obliged  to  punish.  A  parent  exercises  this  towards  a  wicked 
and  disobedient  child;  and  it  is  this  love  which  Jesus  recommends,  from  the  motive 
of  re-eml)lance  to  our  heavenly  Father."^ 

4.  The  commandment  of  Jesus  "  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,"  is  also  ob- 
jectnd  to  as  unn-asoniible,  and  impossible  to  be  observed.® 

'*  Loving,  as  we  have  just  noticed,  in  moral  writings  usually  signifies  benevolence 
and  g  od-will  expressing  itself  in  the  conduct,  Christ  thus  explains  loving  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves  to  the  lawyer  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  tlie  beau- 
tiful p;irable  of  the  com[)assionate  Samaritan.'*^  The  precept  we  are  considering 
may  be  umlerstood,  (1  )  As  reciuiring  tliat  we  have  tiie  same  kind  of  affection  to 
our  f-  ilciw-crtature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  prevent  his  misery  and  to 
consult  his  bap|)iness  as  well  as  our  own.  This  principle  will  be  an  advocate  within 
our  own  breasts  for  our  fellow-creatures  in  all  cases  of  competition  and  interference 

'  De  Officiis,  ch.  25. 

*  ])e  Beneficiis,  ch.  viii.  14.  De  Ira,  book  ii.  ch.  34. 

'  See  also  Wutarch  de  Ira  cohibcnda.  Marc.  Antonin.  de  Vita  sua,  book  vii.  sect.  15. 
Butler's  8ih  and  9th  Sermons.    The  Kambler,  vol.  iv.    No.  185. 

*  Luke  xvii.  .3,  4. 

»  Foster  against  Tindul,  pp.  257— 2C1.  1st  edit.  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation, 
p.  .340. 

«  Matt.  V.  43 — 46.  '  Christianity,  &c.  p.  342. 

*  Foster  against  Tindal,  pp.  261 — 264.  Balguy's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  serm.  13. 
»  Matt.  xi.x.  19.;  Luke  x,  27.,  &c.;  Lcvit.  xix.  17,  18.  34.;  Deut.  x.  17—19. 
'»  Luke  X.  25—37. 
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between  them  and  us,  and  hinder  men  from  behig  too  partial  to  themselves.  TI1I3 
inward  temper  is  the  only  eflfectual  security  for  our  performing  the  several  offices 
of  kindness  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow-creatures.  (2.)  It  may  recjuire  tliat  we 
love  our  neiglibour  in  some  certain  proportion  as  we  love  ourselves.  A  main's 
character  cannot  be  determined  by  the  love  he  bears  to  his  neighbour,  considered 
absolutely,  but  principally  by  the  proportion  which  this  bears  to  self-love:  for  when 
the  one  over-balances  the  other,  and  influences  the  conduct,  tiiat  denominates  the 
character  either  selfish  or  benevolent;  and  a  comparison  is  made  in  this  precept 
between  self-love  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  The  latter,  then,  must  bear  some 
))roportion  to  the  Ibrnier,  and  virtue  consists  in  the  due  proportioff  We  have  no 
measure  by  which  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  aflfections  and  principles  of  action,  con- 
sidered in  themselves.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  actions  they  produce.  A 
competent  provision  for  self  has  a  reasonable  bound.  When  this  is  complied  with, 
the  more  care,  and  tiiought,  and  property,  persons  employ  in  doing  good  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  law  of  perfection,  'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself  (3.)  The  words  may  be  understood  of  an  equalitij  of 
aflection.  Yet  still  a  person  would,  in  fact,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more  taken  up 
and  employed  about  himself  and  his  own  concerns,  than  about  others  and  their  in- 
terests. For  besides  the  one  common  affection  towards  himself  and  his  neighbour, 
be  would  have  several  other  particular  aflfections,  passions,  appetites,  which  he 
could  not  possibly  feel  in  common  both  for  himself  and  others-  From  hence  it 
follows,  that  though  there  were  an  equality  of  affection  to  both,  yet  regnrd  to  our- 
selves would  be  more  prevalent  than  attention  to  others  and  their  concerns.  And 
it  ought  to  be  so,  supposing  still  the  equality  of  aflection  commanded ;  because 
each  person  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  intrusted  witlu himself,  and  therefore  care  of  his 
own  interests  and  conduct  particularly  belongs  to  each.  Besides,  moral  obligation 
can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural  possibility.  Now  we  have  a  perception  of 
our  own  interests,  like  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us,  and  which,  in  its  continuation,  kind,  and  degree,  seems  impossible 
to  be  felt  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  others.  Therefore,  were  we  to  love  our 
neighbour  in  the  same  degree  (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  as  we  love  ourselves,  yet  the 
care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglected.  The  temper  and  conduct  to  which  due 
love  of  our  neighbours  would  lead  us  is  described  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  A  really  good 
man  had  rather  be  deceived  than  be  suspicious  ;  had  rather  forego  his  known  right 
than  run  the  haznrd  of  doing  even  a  hard  thing.  The  influence  of  this  temper 
extends  to  every  different  relation  and  circumstance  of  life,  so  as  to  render  a  man 
better.  Reasonable  good-will,  and  right  behaviour,  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  in  a  manner  the  same  ;  only  that  the  former  expresses  the  principle  as  it  is  in 
the  mind;  the  latter,  the  principle  as  it  were  become  external."^ 

The  precepts,  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  us^,  and  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves,  are  not  merely  intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules,  but 
they  also  furnish  the  means  of  determining  the  particular  cases  which  are  included 
muler  tlieni.  In  any  instance  of  his  conduct  to  another,  if  a  man  sincerely  asks  him- 
self, what  he  could  reasonably  desire  that  person  should  do  to  him,  or  how  he  him- 
self would  wish  to  be  treated  in  the  same  circumstances,  his  own  mind  will  present 
a  proper  rule  of  action  in  that  instance.  These  precepts  are  likewise  useful  means 
of  moral  improvement,  and  afford  a  good  test  of  a  person's  progress  in  benevolence. 
For  as  it  re(juires  practice  and  moral  discernment  to  apply  them  properly  to  par- 
ticular cases,  the  more  aptly  and  expeditiously  any  one  does  this,  the  greater  must 
be  his  proficiency  in  disiiiterested  kindness. 

The  excellence  and  utility  of  these  moral  maxims  have  engaged  the  sages  of  the 
East  to  adopt  them.  In  the  fables,  or  amicable  instructions,  of  Veshnoo-Sarma,  is 
the  following  sentiment  :  "  He  who  regards  another's  wife  as  his  mother;  another's 
goods  as  clods  of  earth  ;  and  all  mankind  as  himself^  is  a  philosopher."  ^  And  Con- 
fucius has  this  precept,  "  Use  others  as  you  desire  to  be  used  yourself."  * 

>  Bp.   Butler's  Sermons,  No.  12.    (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  204—217.)    Hartley  on  IMan, 
part  ii.  eh.  2.  prop.  38. 
'^  Matt.  vii.  12. 

*  Wilkins's  translation,  ]).  287. 

*  Cliinese  Book  of  Maxims,  3ril  Classical  Book,  article  12.  Du  Haldc's  History  of  China, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316.  edition  1741. 
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5.  Tlie  command  of  Grod,  that  we  believe  in  Jesus  Christ^,  and  the  sanctions  by 
•which  it  is  enforced,  "  Ae  that  believetk  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  be- 
lieveth  m>t  shall  be  condemned"^  have  been  objected  against  by  Mr.  Tindal.  He 
says,  "  Faith,  considered  in  itself",  can  neither  be  a  virtue,  or  a  vice  ;  because  men 
can  no  otherwise  believe  than  as  things  appear  to  them."^  "  Yet  that  they  appear 
in  such  a  particular  manner  to  the  understanding  may  be  owing  entirely  to  them- 
selves. Now  let  it  be  particularly  observed,  that  it  is  nowhere  said  or  insinuated 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  those  shall  be  condemned  for  unbelief  who  never  heard 
the  Gospel,  or  ^^o  never  had  it  laid  before  them  with  proper  evidence.  On  the 
contrary,  the  wliole  spirit  of  Christianity  teaches,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression,  and  that  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.*  It 
declares  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
God,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.^  All  threatenings  must  be 
understood  of  unbelievers  who  had  sufficient  light  and  evidence  offered  to  them, 
and  who,  through  inattention,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  or  from  corrupt  passions 
and  views,  have  rejected  it,  as  Christ  says,  John  iii.  19.,  xv.  22.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  those,  who  wilfully  refuse  the  light  that  would  direct  and 
comfort  them,  should  suffer  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refusal.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  usual  government  of  God  in  the  natural  and  moral  worhl."^  "  The 
sanctions  with  which  our  Lord  enforces  the  precept  of  faith  in  him,  though  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  future  judgment,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it;  but 
only  to  the  admission  of  the  Christian  converts  into  the  Christian  church,  after 
Chi  ist's  ascension,  upon  the  same  terms  as  he  admitted  them  himself.  Jesus  here, 
upon  leaving  the  world,  gives  his  apostles  the  same  power  which  he  himself  had 
exercised,  and  orders  them  to  useMt  in  the  same  manner.  '  He  that  believeth  not", 
shall  be  condemned,'  or  accountable  for  his  sins.  This  answers  to  the  denunciation 
which  Christ  had  often  made  against  those  who  should  not  receive  him ;  '  that  they 
should  die  in  their  sins.'  Thus  John  iii.  18,  19.  What  this  damnation  or  con- 
demnation was,  we  see,  John  viii.  24.  'ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.'  The  same 
appears  to  be  the  sense  of  John  xx.  23.;  Matt.  xvi.  19.  All  these  texts  declare, 
that  upon  the  first  receiving  the  Christian  religion,  Christ,  and  his  apostles  in  his 
i\iimQ,fo}-gave  those  that  believed  and  were  baptized;  and  what  was  then  done  here 
would  be  confirmed  in  heaven.  But  they  have  no  relation  to  their  condemnation 
or  acquittal  at  the  day  of  judgment;  at  which  time  every  man  will  be  judged  ac- 
corLJiiig  to  his  works,  and  according  to  what  he  has  received."  * 

VIII.  Objection  8. —  Christianity  produces  a  timid  passive  spirit, 
and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  generous  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
patriotism. 

Answer.  —  1.  It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  Christian  morality,  that  it  entirely 
omits  precepts  founded  on  false  principles,  those  which  recommend  fictitious  virtues ; 
which,  however  admired  and  celebrated,  are  productive  of  no  salutary  effects,  and, 
in  fact,  are  no  virtues  at  all.  Valour,  ibr  instance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitu- 
tional, and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects,  by  introducing  peace, 
order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the  usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences, 
which,  from  retaliated  injuries,  distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation. 
It  is  the  chief  instrument  whicii  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pursuits  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  votaries.     It  was,  indeed,  eon- 


'   1  John  iii.  23.;  John  vi.  29.  *  Mark  xvi.  16. 

'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  51.  In  "  Christianity  not  foimdcd  on  Argu- 
ment," is  the  same  ol)jection,  pp.  8.  17,  18.,  though  the  autlior  reasons  in  the  manner  hero 
stated  ill  answer  to  it  in  p.  64.  of  his  own  book. 

*  Romans  iv.  15  ,  v.  13.  *  1  Cor.  v.  12.;  Acts  x.  34,  35. 

*  Leechuian's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  sermon  23.  p.  240.  &c. 

'  l{ather,  "  He  that  disbelicveth,"  i  a.-ni(rTi\rra.s.  It  is  not  the  &  /u^  iria-Tfvm',  he  who  be- 
lievelh  not,  Ijccausc  the  Gospel  has  not  been  offered  to  him,  that  is  intended;  but  he,  who 
liaving  licard  it,  wilfully  rf/ibelieves  it. 

'  lien  Mordecai's  Letters,  the  7th,  p.  847.  Campbell  in  loc.  Foster's  Sermons, 
vol.  iii.  sermon  9.  on  the  Morality  of  Faith;  also,  1  Cor.  xv.  17.  Simpson's  Evidences, 
pp.  261—277. 
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genial  -with  the  religion  of  pagans,  whose  gods  were  for  the  most  part  deceased 
heroes,  supposed  to  be  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  rapines,  murders, 
adulteries,  and  otiier  mischiefs,  which  tiiey  had  perpetrated  upon  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore, with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrossed  the  denomina- 
tion of  virtue  to  itself.  But  Christians  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  injlict  evil, 
that  they  are  forbidden  even  to  resist  it,  —  that  is,  to  repel  one  outrage  by  another'; 
they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that  one  of  their  first 
duties  is  to  forgine  them ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that 
they  are  commanded  to  love  them  and  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and 
to  overcome  evil  with  good.  With  reference  to  this  pacific  disposition  of  Christianitv, 
a  celebrated  sceptic-  of  the  eighteenth  century  objected,  that  a  state  composed  of 
real  Christians  could  not  subsist.  We  may,  however,  ask,  in  the  words  of  an  acute 
observer,  of  human  nature,  Avhom  no  one  will  charge  with  credulity  or  superstition, 

—  "  Why  not  ?  Citizens  of  this  profession  would  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  their 
several  duties,  and  a  great  zeal  to  fulfil  them;  they  would  have  a  just  notion  of  the 
right  of  natural  defence ;  and  the  more  they  thought  they  owed  to  religion,  the 
more  sensible  they  would  be  of  what  they  owed  to  their  country.  The  principles  of 
Christianity,  deeply  engraven  upon  the  heart,  would  be  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  false  honour  of  monarchies,  the  human  virtues  of  republics,  and  the  servile 
fear  of  despotic  states."-'  The  same  author  also  mentions  it  as  "  an  admirable  thin"-, 
that  the  Christian  religion,  which  seems  to  have  for  its  object  only  the  felicity  of 
another  life,  does  also  constitute  our  happiness  in  this."'* 

But  though  Christianity  exhibits  no  commendation  of  fictitious  virtues,  it  is  so  far 
from  generating  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  forms  men  of  a  sinorular  cast, 

—  some  would  say,  of  a  singular  courage.  "It  teaches  them  to  be  afraid  of  offending 
God  and  doing  injury  to  man  ;  but  it  labours  to  render  them  superior  to  every 
other  fear.  They  must  carry  on  a  constant  war  against  evil ;  but  '  the  weapons  of 
their  warfare  are  not  carnal.'  Was  it  a  timid  character  which  Christ  desicrned  to 
form  when  he  sent  his  disciples  through  all  the  world  to  propagate  his  relifion  ? 
They  were  to  penetrate  into  every  country  ;  they  were  to  address  men  of  every 
nation,  and  tongue,  and  language ;  they  were  to  expose  themselves  to  hun<Ter  and 
nakedness,  to  ridicule  and  insult,  to  persecution  and  death.  None  of  these  things 
must  deter  them  ;  they  must  be  daily  speaking  the  word  of  life,  however  it  may 
be  received,  and  to  whatever  dangers  it  may  expose  them.  They  must  hazard  all 
for  the  propagation  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world.  The  lives  of  Christians 
have,  in  numberless  instances,  displayed  the  efficacy  of  these  divine  principles.  Can 
such  instances  of  active  exertion,  of  persevering  labour,  of  patient  suffering,  be 
adduced,  as  those  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Tliat 
they  make  not  the  noise  of  those  that  sack  cities,  and  desolate  countries,  and  spread 
far  and  wide  the  work  of  destruction,  is  certainly  not  to  their  dispraise.  Their 
method  of  reforming  the  world,  and  meliorating  the  condition  of  man,  is  not  by 
bride  force,  but  by  implanting  in  the  soul  the  sentiments  of  knowledge  and  of  Good- 
ness ;  the  fruit  will  be  certain  felicity.  Christianity  does  all  her  work,  and  effects 
all  her  purposes,  by  means  of  principles :  she  employs  and  she  permits  no  other  way 
besides."^ 

Answer.  —  2.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  is  founded  on  the 
silence  of  the  Gospel  concerning  friendship  (by  which  term  is  usually  understood 
a  mutual  attachment  subsisting  between  two  persons,  and  founded  on  a  similarity 
of  disposition,  will,  and  manners), — whence  it  is  insinuated  that  Christianity  affords 

'  Matt.  v.  39.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  precept  applies  principalhj  to  those 
mIio  arc  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.  Let  such  leave  the  judgment  of  their  cause 
to  Plim,  for  whose  sake  they  suffer.  It  is  also  to  be  recollected  that  this  precept  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  designed  chiefly  to  correct  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  who 
thought  that  every  outrage  should  be  resented  to  the  utmost,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  hatred 
and  strife  was  fostered.  See  some  excellent  observations  on  this  passage  of  Scripture,  iu 
Bp.  Portcus's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155. 

-  j\[.  Bayle. 

'  ^Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Loix,  livre  xxiv.  ch.  6.  (CEuvres,  torn.  ii.  p.  254.  edit.  Paris, 
1796.)    Sec  also  ch.  iii.  pp.  2o0,  251. 

<  Iliid.  p.  252. 

*  Ii  igue's  Kssay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  220. 
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no  countenance  to  private  friendship, — various  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned 
whv  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  any  laws,  nor  give,  like  some  of  the  ancient  pliilo- 
sophers,  professed  disquisitions  concerning  friendship.  In  the  first  place,  a  pure  and 
sincpre  friendship  must,  from  its  veiy  nature,  be  entirely  a  matter  of  choice ;  and 
from  its  delicacy,  it  is  reluctant  to  the  very  appearance  of  compulsion.  Besides,  it 
depends  upon  similarity  of  disposition,  upon  coincidence  of  sentiment  and  affection, 
and,  in  sliort,  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  are  not  within  our  control 
or  choice,  that  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  mankind  pass  through  life  without  having 
enjoyed  friendship  in  all  that  perfection  of  wliich  we  may  suppose  it  capable.  Nor 
if  this  could  be  accomplished,  would  it  be  favourable  to  the  general  virtue  and  hap- 
piness. Such  strong  partial  attachments  iisuaily  lead  persons  to  prefer  their  friends 
to  tlie  public.  Friend?hips  of  this  kind  have  subsisted  among  savages  and  robbers. 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  whom  modern  sceptics  have  ])roduced  as  applauded  in- 
stances, were  equally  remarkable  for  friendship,  rapes,  and  plunder.  Such  attach- 
ments are  hurtful  to  society  and  to  mankind;  they  weaken  public  virtue  and 
general  charity.  As  however  mankind  are  prone  to  form  them,  it  wcmld  have  been 
a  defect  in  the  Christian  religion,  had  it  enjoined  or  even  recommended  friendship 
in  this  extreme.  Accordingly  the  Gospel  sets  such  attachments  very  low,  as  con- 
sistent with  the  lowest  selfishness.  If  ye  do  good  to  them  who  do  good  to  you,  what 
thank  have  ye  f     Do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same  ?     (Matt.  v.  46.) 

On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  it  was  unnecessary  for  Christ  to  enact  laws  on 
the  subject  of  friendship,  which,  indeed,  could  not  possibly  be  the  object  of  a  divine 
command ;  for  such  laws  must  have  been  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
practice,  and  on  a  subject  in  its  nature  totally  incompatible  with  restraint.  Tiie 
propriety,  therefore,  of  such  an  omission  will  be  evident  to  every  one  who  candidly 
considers  the  nature  of  the  temper  and  disposition  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  If  the 
end  if  its  commandment  he  (as  we  know  is  the  case)  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart  and 
faith  unfeigned, — and  charity  of  the  most  enlarged  and  difiusive  kind, —  Ciiristianity 
would  lung  before  this  time  have  been  charged  with  inconsistency  by  its  adversaries, 
if  any  laws  had  been  made  either  directly  or  by  consequence  confining  its  exercise. 
Indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  expressed  in  the  Gospel  any  j)arti- 
cular  approbation  of  friendship.  "It  may  have  inflamed  that  propensity  to  it  wiiich 
nature  had  already  made  sufficiently  strong,  and  which  the  injudicious  encomiums 
of  heathen  moralists  had  raised  to  a  romantic  and  dangerous  height.  Our  divine 
lawgiver  showed  his  wisdom,  equally  in  what  he  enjoineii,  and  what  he  left  unno- 
ticed. He  knew  exactly,  —  what  no  pagan  philosopher  ever  knew,  —  where  to  he 
silent,  and  where  to  speak.  It  was  not  iiis  intention,  it  was  indeed  far  below  his 
dignity,  to  say  fine  things  upon  popular  subjects  ;  pleasing  perhaps  to  a  few,  but 
utterly  usi^ess  to  the  bulk  of  mankind.  His  object  was  of  a  nuich  more  important 
and  extensive  nature  ;  to  inculcate  the  plain,  humble,  practical  duties  of  piety  and 
morality  ;  the  duties  that  were  of  universal  concern  and  indispensable  obligation, 
suL-h  as  were  essentially  necessary  to  our  well-being  in  this  life,  an<l  our  everla-'ting 
happiness  in  the  next.  Now,  the  warmest  admirers  of  friendship  cannot  pretend  to 
raise  it  into  a  duty,  much  less  a  duty  of  this  high  rank.  It  is  a  delightful,  it  is  an 
amiable,  it  is  often  a  laudable  attaclnnent ;  but  it  is  not  a  necessaiy  requisite,  either 
to  the  present  welfare  or  the  future  salvation  of  mankind  in  general,  and,  con- 
sequently, is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  distinct  place  in  the  Chiistian 
system."'  But  though  the  Gospel  makes  no  specific  provision  for  friendship,  (and, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  good  reasons,)  yet  it  does  not  j)rohibit  that  connection  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ,  whose  chosen  friend 
and  companion  was  'he  beloved  apostle  John,  and  whose  friendship  for  Martha, 
!Mary,  Lazarus,  and  others,  the  evangelical  historians  have  delineated  in  the  most 
amiable  manner.  "  If  he  had  his  beloved  companion  and  friend,  we  cannot  surely 
be  acting  contrary  to  his  sentiments,  if  we  also  have  ours  ;"  but  let  us  take  heed 
what  choice  we  make.  Ye  are  my  friends,  says  Christ,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I 
COMMAND  YOU.  (John  XV.  14.)  On  the  contrary,  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  en- 
mity with  God:  tvhosoever  therefore  will  be  a  f 71  end  of  the  woj'ld,  is  the  enemy  of 
God.  (James  iv.  4.) 

Answer.  — 3.  Equally  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence  of  tlie 


'  Bp.  Portcus's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  438. 
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Gospel,  with  respect  to  patriotism;  which  (it  has  been  asserted)  Jesus  Christ  has 
nowhere  taught  or  enforced  by  precept  or  by  example. 

AVhat  is  patriotism  ?  —  Tiie  love  of  our  country.  But  what  love  ?  The  bigoted 
love  cherished  by  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  impelled  them  to 
abominate  every  other  nation  as  accursed,  and  to  refuse  to  render  them  even  the 
slightest  good  office  ?  —  The  proud  love  displayed  by  the  Greeks,  which  despised 
tiie  rest  of  mankind  as  ignorant  barbarians? — Tlie  ambitious  love  of  conquest,  tliat 
predominated  among  the  Romans,  and  stimulated  them  to  enslave  the  world  ?  — 
That  selfish  love,  so  mucii  vaunted  of  in  modern  times,  which  leads  men  to  seek  the 
aggrandisement  of  their  country,  regardless  of  the  morality  of  the  means  by  which 
that  aggrandisement  is  to  be  accomplished;  which  fosters  party-spirit,  engenders 
strife  and  every  evil  passion,  encourages  slavery,  and  excites  one  part  of  the  human 
race  to  murder  and  extirpate  the  other?  — No.  Of  this  spirit  Cliristianity  knows 
nothing.  "  Patriotism  is  that  Christian  love  which,  ivhile  it  respects  as  sacred  the 
riglits  and  the  welfare  of  every  land^  of  every  foreign  indicidual,  teaches  us  to 
manifest  within  the  limits  of  justice  special  affection  to  our  own  country,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  special  ties  by  which  we  are  united  with  the  region  that  gives  us  birth. 
It  our  Lord,  tlien,  inculcated  by  i)is  own  lips,  or  by  the  pen  of  his  apostles,  the 
universal  obligation  of  justice  and  love;  if,  in  regulating  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
love,  he  pronounces  that  wrong  and  fraud  are  the  more  sinful  when  directed 
against  the  Bretliren^ ;  that  while  we  do  good  unto  all  men,  we  are  bound  specialhj 
to  do  good  unto  them  icho  are  of  tlie  household  of  faith  - ;  that  affection  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength  is  mutually  to  be  evinced  between  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  chihli-en,  brothers  and  sisters  :  He  has  decided  that  every  additional  tie,  by 
\fhich  man  is  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  additional  love  :  He  has 
e.-tablished  the  duty  <f  patriotism,  by  establishing  the  very  principle  from  which  the 
duty  necessarily  tlows.  If  He  bore,  with  unwearied  patience,  hatred  and  contempt, 
and  persecution  unto  death,  from  his  Jewish  adversaries  ;  if  lie  mourned  with  the 
mo.<t  tender  sympathy  over  the  impending  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ^ ;  if  He 
reiieated,  at  a  second  risk  of  his  life,  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  his  countrymen 
the  Nazarenes'*,  —  by  his  own  conduct  he  sanctioned  patriotism,  by  his  conduct  lie 
exemplified  it,  by  his  own  conduct  he  commanded  it."  *  And  the  example,  which 
Jesus  Christ  thus  gave  in  his  own  person,  we  find,  was  followed  by  his  apostles,  who 
both  befoie  and  after  his  crucifixion,  first  and  principally  laboured  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  iimong  their  own  people,  the  Jews.  Even  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  when  he  entered  into  those  places  where  the  Jews  resided,  fiist  directed 
his  labours  to  them  ;  and  such  was  his  patriotism,  that  he  could  not  only  say,  3Ii/ 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel  is,  that  they  might  be  saved  (Rom.  x.  1.); 
but,  with  a  love  as  ardent  as  it  was  pure,  he  also  declared,  /  could  ivisk  myself  ac- 
cursed from  Christ,  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  who  are 
Israelites.  (Rom.  ix.  3,  4  ) 

Nor  is  the  Ohl  Testament  history  destitute  of  instances  of  the  noblest  and  most 
disinterested  patriotism.  Of  all  the  examples  recorded  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
history,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  surpassing  that  of 
the  illustiious  Hebrew  legislator,  JMoses.  His  attacihment  to  the  people  over  whom 
he  presided  presents  his  character  in  a  most  amiable  point  of  view.  When  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  was  manifested  against  them,  after  their  idolatrous  conduct 
at  Mount  Sinai,  how  forcibly  did  he  intercede  in  their  favour  !  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt, 
forgive  their  sin;  ....  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book,  which  thou 
hast  ivritten.  (E.xod.  xxxii.  32.)  On  another  occasion,  when  it  is  related  that  the 
Almighty  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Israelites,  and  even  offered  to  make  of 
him  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they,  how  nobly  did  he  sacrifice  every  view, 
which  and)ition  might  have  suggested  to  him,  to  the  love  of  God  and  to  the  love  of 
his  people!  After  powerfully  inteiceding  IVom  various  considerations,  that  they  might 
again  be  forgiven,  he  obtained  this  answer  to  his  supplications,  I  have  pardoned,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  thy  word.  (Numb.  xiv.  20.)     It  were  not  difficult  to  adduce  numerous 

'  1  Cor.  vi.  8.  ■  Gal.  vi.  10.    Sec  also  Rom.  i.x.  1—3.,  x.  1.,  xi.  14. 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  37.;  Luke  xiii  34.,  xix.  41,  42. 

*  Luke  iv.  IG— 30.;  Matt.  xiii.  .54.;  Mark  vi.  1—6. 

*  Gisborne's  Sermons  on  Christian  Morality,  p.  200.  The  whole  of  his  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  discourses  is  particidarly  worthy  of  perusal. 
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additional  instances  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  especially  from  the  book  of  P.salms. 
(See  a  beautilul  and  affecting  passage  breathing  the  purest  patriotism  in  I'sal. 
cxxxvii.  4,  5.)  So  far,  indeed,  was  an  attachment  to  the  country,  in  which  Pro- 
vidence lias  placed  us,  inculcated  among  the  Jews,  that  they  wei-e  required,  when 
taken  captive  to  another  land,  to  seek  the  peace  of  the  city  whither  they  were  carried 
away  captives,  and  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it :  for,  adds  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  in 
the  pence  thereof  ye  shall  have  peace.  (Jer.  xxix.  7.)  ^ 

True  patriotisnv  is  never  at  variance  with  true  morality,  and  the  moral  character 
is  not  complete  without  it.  A  strict  performance  of  our  duty  to  the  community  of 
which  we  form  a  part,  and  to  the  government  under  which  we  live,  involves  no  in- 
fringt^ment  of  our  private  duties,  or  of  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  ;  eacli  is  suffi- 
ciently distinct,  and  each  ought  to  be  inviolably  observed.  He  is  seldom  found  to  be 
a  good  pai-ent,  brotiier,  or  friend,  who  neglects  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  go- 
vernment; and  he  cannot  be  a  good  patriot  who  neglects  any  civil,  social,  or  relative 
duty.  "  It  is  not  natural  to  a  Christian  to  enter  into  the  antipathies,  or  to  embroil 
himself  in  the  contentions  of  a  nation,  however  he  may  be  occasionally  drawn  into 
tliem.  His  soul  is  much  more  in  its  element,  when  breathing  after  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  a  world.  In  undertakings,  both  public  and  private,  which  tend 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  and  enlarge  the  comforts  of  the  human  life.  Christians  have 
ever  been  foremost ;  and  when  they  have  conceived  themselves  lawfully  called, 
even  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  have  not  been  wanting  in  true  bravery.  But  the 
heroism,  to  wiiich  tiiey  principally  aspire,  is  of  another  kind  ;  it  is  that  of  subduing 
their  own  spirit,  doing  good  against  evil,  seeking  the  present  and  eternal  good  of 
those  who  h;ite  them,  and  laying  down  their  lives,  if  required,  for  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  , 

IX.  Objection  9.  —  The  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  booh  in  the 
world. 

Answer.  —  This  assertion  was  6rst  promulgated  by  the  author  of  the  Age  ot 
Reason,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  a  thousand  different  forms  in  those  publications 
which  have  since  been  issued  from  the  press  by  the  opposers  of  revelation.  In  re- 
futation of  this  assertion,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  view  already  exhibited  in  the 
preceding  pages  of  the  morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.'*  It  is  readily 
admitted  that  the  Old  Testament  does  relate  immoral  actions;  and  every  impartial 
history  of  mankind  must  do  the  same.  The  question  is,  whether  they  be  so  related  as 
to  leave  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  serious  reader.  If  so,  and  if  the 
Bible  be  the  immoral  book  which  it  is  asserted  to  be,  how  is  it  that  the  readi'ig  of  it 
should  have  reclaimed  millions  from  immorality?  —  a  fact  that  is  too  notorious  to 
be  denied  by  impartial  observers.  Every  man  residing  in  a  Christian  country  will 
a'kiiowledge  (unless  he  have  an  end  to  answer  in  saying  otherwise)  that  those  peojjle 
wlio  read  the  Bible,  believe  its  doctrines,  and  endeavour  to  form  their  lives  by  its 
precepts,  are  the  most  sober,  upright,  and  useful  members  of  the  community  ;  and 
that  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  discredit  the  Bible,  and  renounce  it  as  the  rule 
of  their  lives,  are,  generally  speaking,  addicted  to  the  grossest  vices  ;  such  as  pro- 
fane swearing,  lying,  drunkennejiS,  and  lewdness.  It  is  surely  very  singular,  that 
men  by  regarding  an  immoral  book  should  learn  to  practise  morality ;  and  tliat 
others,  by  disregarding  it,  should  learn  the  contrary.  How  is  it,  indeed,  that  tlie 
principles  and  reasonings  of  infidels,  though  frequently  accomi)anied  with  great 
natural  and  acquired  abilities,  are  seldom  known  to  make  any  impression  on  sober 
peojjle  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  men  and  their  connnunications  are  known  ?  How  is 
it  that  so  much  is  made  of  the  falls  of  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Jonah,  Peter,  and  otiiers  ? 
Tlie  same  things  in  heathen  philosophers  or  modern  unbelievers  would  be  passed 
ovt'r  without  notice.  All  the  declamations  of  our  adversaries  on  these  subjet'fs 
plainly  prove  that  such  instances  with  us  are  more  singular  than  with  them.  With 
us  they  are  occasional,  and  afford  matter  for  deep  repentance;  with  them  they  are 
habitual,  and  furnish  employment  in  the  work  of  palliation.  The  spots  on  the  gar- 
ments of  a  child  attract  attention ;  but  the  filthy  condition  of  the  animal  that  wal- 
lows in  the  mire  is  disregarded,  as  being  a  thing  of  course.    The  morality,  such  as  it 

'  Take  on  the  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality,  as  inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
pp.  195—198. 

I  See  pp.  345—349.  and  362—371.  supra. 
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is,  wliich  IS  found  among  deists,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  little  exterior  de- 
corum. They  explicitly  deny  that  there  is  anything  criminal  in  a  wickei  intention} 
The  great  body  of  these  writers  pretend  to  no  higher  motives  than  a  regard  to  iheir 
safety,  interest,  or  reputation.  Actions  proceeding  from  these  princi|)Ies  must  not 
only  be  destitute  of  virtue,  but  wretchedly  defective  as  to  their  influence  on  the 
■well-being  of  society.  If  the  heart  be  inclined  towards  God,  a  sober,  righteous, 
and  godly  life  becomes  a  matter  of  choice  ;  but  that  wliich  is  performed,  not  for  its 
own  sake,  but  from  fear,  interest,  or  ambition,  will  extend  no  farther  than  the  eye 
of  m;in  can  follow  it.  In  domestic  life  it  will  be  but  little  regarded  ;  and  in  retire- 
ment not  at  all.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  character  of  infidels.  "Will  you  dare  to 
assert,"  says  Linguet,  a  French  writer,  in  an  address  to  Voltaire,  "  that  it  is  in  phi- 
loso])hic  families  we  are  to  look  for  models  of  filial  respect,  conjugal  love,  sincerity 
in  friendship,  or  fidelity  among  domestics  ?  Were  you  disposed  to  do  so,  would  not 
your  own  conscience,  your  own  experience,  suppress  the  falsehood,  even  before  your 
lijis  could  utter  it  ?  "  - 

Much,  however,  of  the  immoral  statements  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bilile  is  foundeti  on  a  wilful  inattention  to  the  wide  difference  that  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modern  manners.  The  characteristic  distinction  of  modern  m.anners  is, 
the  free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life  and  conversation. 
Hence  the  peculiar  system  of  modern  manners; — hence  that  system  of  decorum, 
delicMcy,  aiid  modesty  (founded  on  the  morality  of  Scriptui-e)  which  belong  entirely 
to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in 
the  ancient  world  there  was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Women  were  either  wholly 
shut  up,  as  among  the  Asi:itics  of  all  ages  ;  or  were  slaves,  handmaids,  and  inferiors, 
as  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages;  or,  by  the  eflect  of  custom  (as 
despotic  as  positive  law),  they  could  not  converse  or  go  abroad  but  with  their  own 
immediate  family,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Hence  what  we  call  and  feel 
to  be  delicacy  ajid  modesty,  and  the  whole  system  resulting  from  them,  had  no  ex- 
istence among  such  nations.  Men  wrote  only  to  men  ;  laws  were  given  only  to 
men  ;  history  was  read  only  by  men.  Every  thing  was  called  by  the  name  origi- 
nally affixed  to  it ;  and  as  such  names  had  no  adjunctive  signification,  arising  oidy 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  they  excited  ideas  of  indelicacy  or  immodesty  no 
more  than  similar  names  excite  such  ideas  among  the  naked  Indians.  And  hence, 
as  a  piofound  critic ^  long  ago  remarked,  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the 
free  language  of  Scripture  and  the  free  language  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  as  there  is  between  the  nakedness  of  a  courtesan  and  the  nakedness  of  an 
Indian. 

All  things  whatxoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them. — 
Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ;  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you.  The  grace  of  God,  ivhich 
hringelh  salvation  to  all  men,  hath  appeared;  teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world* 

Such,  reader,  is  an  epitome  of  Christian  morality.  Judge  of  the  falsehood  of  the 
assertion  made  by  its  enemies,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the 
world.^  "  The  Gospel,"  says  the  profound  and  penetrating  Locke,  whom  no  one 
will  accuse  of  enthusiasm,  "  contains  so  perfect  a  body  of  ethics,  that  reason  may  be 
excused  from  the  inquiry,  since  she  finds  men's  duty  clearer  and  easier  in  revelation 
than  in  herself."^ 

X.  Objection  10. —  The  Bible  inculcates  a  spirit  of  intolerance 
and  persecution. 

Answer.  —  The  ancient  adversai'ies  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  their  more  modern 
copyists,  have  represented  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as  of  an  unsocial,  unsteady, 

•  Volney's  Law  of  Nature,  p.  18.    See  also  pp.  28,  29.  supra. 

^  Linguet  was  an  admirer  of  Voltaire;  but  disapproved  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity. 
See  his  Review  of  that  author's  works,  p.  264.  Fuller's  Gos])ol  its  own  Witness,  pp.  72. 
74,  7.5. 

3  Dr.  Bentlcy.  *  Matt.  vii.  12.,  v.  44.;  Tit.  ii.  11,  12. 

=  Concerning  the  Contradictions  to  morality,  wliich  are  falsely  alleged  to  csist  in  the 
Scriptures,  see  the  Apjicndix  to  this  Volume,  No  IX.,  infra. 

«  Locke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Molyncux,  a.  d.  1696.    Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  327.  4to.  edit. 
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surly,  and  solitary  complexion,  tcndinsr  to  destroy  every  other  but  Itself.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  it  does  tend  to  destroy  every  other,  in  the  same  manner  as 
truth  in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  falsehood,  that  is,  by  rational  conviction. 
Tiie  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  Newtonian  philosophy  which  de- 
stroyed the  Cartesian  fables,  or  against  the  Copernican  system,  because  the  visions 
of  Ptolemy  and  Tycho-Brahe  vanisiied  before  it.  The  sun  extinguishes  every  infe- 
rior lustre.  And  tiie  glimmering  lamps  of  human  knowledge,  li{»hted  up  by  the 
]>hilosophers,  served,  indeed,  to  conduct  them  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  ; 
but  this  must  naturally  be  sunk  in  a  superior  lustre,  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
sliou'd  arise.  The  Gospel,  therefore,  is  so  unsociable  as  to  discredit  error,  with 
which  it  is  as  incompatible  as  light  with  darkness.  But  it  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  calmly  examine  the  Bible,  that  its  pages  do  not  inculcate  any  such  thing  as  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews,  who  were  distinguished  for  their  spiritual  pride 
and  bigotry,  and  who  regarded  other  nations  with  an  almost  absolute  intolerance, 
were  never  more  strongly  marked  by  tliese  characteristics  than  at  the  time  when 
Jesus  Chi'ist  appeared.  Even  the  apostles  were  not  exempted  from  a  share  of  this 
ciiiiracter.  Master,  said  John,  we  saio  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  ji-e 
forbad  him,  because  he  folio  weth  not  ivith  us.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Forbid  him 
not ;  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  Again,  John  and  James,  moved  with  in- 
digtuvtion  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  Samaritan  village,  because  they  declined  to 
receive  tlieir  Master,  said  unto  him.  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  ive  command  fire  to  come 
down  from  heaven,  and  consume  them,  as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned  and  rebiiked  them, 
and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.  For  the  Son  of  man  is  not 
come  to  destroy  mens  lives,  but  to  save  them.  So  intolerant  was  the  spirit  even  of 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  so  benevolent  was  that  of  Chriat.  In  this  nation,  then, 
and  at  this  period,  was  Christ  born  and  educated.  But,  instead  of  imbibing,  coun- 
tenancing, or  warranting  intolerance  and  bigotry,  he  taught,  in  all  instances,  their 
oiliousness  and  guilt;  and  enjoined,  with  respect  to  every  subject  and  person,  the 
most  absolute  moderation,  libei-ality,  and  candour; — not,  indeed,  the  fashionable 
liberality  of  licentious  men  in  modern  times,  a  professed  indifl'erence  to  truth  and 
holiness;  —  but  a  benevolent  and  catholic  spirit  towards  every  man,  and  a  candid 
and  just  one  towards  every  argument  and  opinion.  Distinctions  of  nations,  sects,  or 
party,  as  such,  were  to  him  nothing  ;  distinctions  of  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  were  to  him  every  thing.  According  to  this  scheme,  he  framed  his  instruc- 
tions and  his  life;  and  the  same  catholic  spirit  and  freedom  from  intolerance  charac- 
terise the  wi-itings  of  his  apostles. 

Tlie  moderation  of  pagan  governments,  and  their  liberality  in  granting  unlimited 
indulgence  to  the  diiferent  modes  of  worship  that  obtained  among  the  heatiiens, 
have  been  magnified  by  the  opposers  of  Christianity,  and  eulogised  as  if  universal 
liberty  had  been  allowed,  without  any  restraint  upon  the  open  or  secret  practices  of 
men  in  the  exercise  of  religion.  But  this  representation  is  quite  contrary  to  the 
truih.  The  Roman  government,  in  its  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries 
(which  were  infamous  for  their  voluptuousness  and  debaucheries),  conducted  itself 
solely  by  the  maxims  of  civil  policy,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  i-eligious 
pretexts  of  the  worshippers.^  And  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  than  the  malicious  suggestion  wliich  one  intidel  repeats  after  another,  that 
persecution  for  ieligi<m  was  indebted  for  its  first  rise  to  the  Christian  system; 
whereas  the  very  reverse  is  the  real  truth,  as  might  be  ])rove<l  by  many  facts  re- 
corded in  histoiy.  To  instance  only  a  few  :  — the  Athenians  allowed  no  alteration 
whatever  in  the  religion  of  their  aiicestt)rs^ ;  and,  therefore,  Socrates  suffered  death, 
as  a  .letter  forth  of  strange  gods*,  in  the  same  city  of  Athens  in  which,  four  hundred 

'  Respecting  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against  the  Israelites  for  putting  to  death 
tlic  Cana mites  and  other  nations,  sec  the  Appendi.x  to  this  volume,  No.  IX.  infra. 

•  See  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  ))rocccdings  of  the  Roman  govcriunent  in  this 
affair,  in  Livy's  History,  hook  x.xxix.  chajHcrs  8 — 19.  The  celebrated  decree  against  tlio 
Jjacchaiialian  mci-tiiigs  is  still  extant  on  a  ])late  of  copjier,  which  was  dug  up  about  the 
niielillc  of  the  seventh  century,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna. 

'  Ixicnit.  in  Areof>ag.  ]>.  .■!74.  edit.  Basil.  1582. 

*  iJioj;.  LiiiMt.  lie  Vitis  I'hilosoplioruni,  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  §  19.  torn.  i.  p.  174.  edit.  Longolii. 
il-21iau,  S'ar.  ilist.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.    Xenojilion.  Memorabilia  Sociatis,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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and  fifty  years  afterwards,  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  charjred  with  the  same  crime,  hy  cer- 
tain philosophers  of  the  Epicureans  and  of  the  Stoics,  because  he  preached  unto 
them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  But  were  a  similar  severity  to 
be  employed  by  any  Christian  state,  it  would  be  imputed,  not  merely  to  the  policy 
of  governors,  but  to  the  temper  of  priests.  The  odious  bigotry  of  Antioehus 
Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  41.)  will  not  easily  escape  the  recollection  of  any,  but  of 
those  who  will  impute  no  fault  nor  arraign  any  crime,  except  it  be  found  to  involve 
in  its  consequences  the  friends  of  revealed  religion.  Had  the  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Kome,  which  prohibited  the  worship  of  new  or  foreign  gods  ^  been  consi- 
dered as  the  edict  of  a  Christian  prince,  the  loudest  complaints  would  have  been 
uttered  against  the  spirit  of  bigotry  by  which  it  was  dictated.  And  if  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis  had  been  effected  by  the  order  of  an  eccfesi- 
astical  synod,  instead  of  a  heathen  senate'",  it  would  doubtless  have  been  styled  an 
atrocious  outrage  upon  the  inalienable  rights  of  private  judgment,  instead  of  being 
represented  as  proceeding  from  the  use  of  "  a  common  privilege,"  and  ascribed  to 
the  "  cold  and  feeble  efforts  of  policy."  *  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  worship,  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  restrained  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  in  Gaul  ^ ;  while  Claudius  employed  penal  laws  to  abolish  their  religion.* 
Domitian  and  Vespasian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former  con- 
fined some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put  others  to  death.*^  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the  assertion,  that  intolerance  and  ])ersecii- 
tion  owe  their  introduction  to  Christianity  :  since  the  violent  means,  which  for  three 
hundred  years  after  its  origin  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  this  very  re- 
ligion, —  at  the  time  when  its  professors  are  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
both  inoffensive'  and  unambitious,  — are  too  well  known  to  be  controverted.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  government  to  provide  for  the  security  of  society  and  of 
moral  order.  This,  we  have  seen,  was  an  important  object  of  attention,  even  with 
pagan  governments.  The  writings  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  in  our  own  day 
especially,  are  subversive  of  both.  Under  the  mask  of  free  inquiry  (which  the 
Gospel  demands  and  invites,  and  of  which  it  has  stood  the  test  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries,  as  it  will  to  the  end  of  time),  they  have  compiled,  without  achioiv- 
ledgmenf,  from  the  oft-refuted  productions  of  former  infidels,  and  have  circulated 
from  the  press,  tracts  of  the  most  destructive  tendency  to  the  public  morals  and 
safety.  And  when  they  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  deliberately  violated  laws  of  their 
country,  they  call  it  persecution.  "  But  persecution  in  every  degree,  and  whatever 
abridges  any  man  in  his  civil  rights  on  account  of  his  religious  tenets,  — provided 
he  be  a  peaceable  member  of  the  community,  and  can  give  a  proper  ground  of  confidence, 
that  his  principles  require  or  alloiv  him  to  continue  so,  —  is  wholly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel;"  as  well  as  all  acrimony,  reviling,  contempt,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, in  religious  controversy.* 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  men,  calling  themselves  Christians,  have  persecuted 
others  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  have  shed  rivers  of  innocent  blood  ;  but  the 
Gospel  does  not  authorise  such  a  conduct,  and  therefore  is  not  chargeable  with  it. 
Such  persecutions  prove  that  those  who  inflicted  them  were  not  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  real  Christianity.     Facts  and  experience,  however,  have  proved  that  it  is 

'  Separatim  nemo  habessit  Deos;  neve  novos,  sive  advenas,  nisi  publice  adscitos,  pri- 
vatim  colunto.    Cicero,  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.    Op.  torn.  xi.  p.  371.  edit.  Bipont. 

*  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  3.  §  3.  p.  44.  edit.  Bipont. 

'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  52.  and  note  (15.) 

•"  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  ii.  c.  85.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  3.  Suetonius,  in  Tiberio, 
c.  36.    Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.  torn.  v.  p.  48.  edit.  Bipont. 

^  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  25. 

"  Suetonius,  in  Domitiauo,  c.  10.;  in  Vespasiano,  c.  13. 

'  Sec  p.  179.  supra. 

'  "  Taking  away  the  lives,  the  foi'tunes,  the  liberty,  any  of  the  rights  of  our  brethren, 
merely  for  serving  their  Maker  in  such  manner  as  they  are  persuaded  they  ought,  when 
by  so  doing  they  hurt  not  human  society,  or  any  member  of  it,  materially,  is  evidently 
inconsistent  witli  all  justice  and  humanity:  for  it  is  punishing  those  wlio  have  not  injured 
u^,  and  who,  if  they  mistake,  deserve  only  pity  from  us."  Archbp.  Sucker's  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  the  following  pages  the  learned  prelate  exposes  tlie  sinfulness  of  per- 
secution for  conscience-sake,  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  shows  that  persecution  is  not  of 
Christian  but  of  heathen  origin. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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not  the  friends,  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  —  not  sincere  believers,  but  apos- 
tates and  atheists,  — who  have  been  the  most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors  botli 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Of  this  we  have  a  signal  and  memorable  instance  in 
the  history  of  France  during  the  revolution,  where,  not  merely  the  usurped  power  of 
the  papal  antichrist  was  subverted,  but  the  Christian  religion  itself  was  proscribed, 
and  atheism,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  substituted  in  its  place.* 


SECT.  II. 

THE   WONDERFUL   HARMONY   AND    INTIMATE    CONNECTION,  SUBSISTING   BETWEEN    ALL  THE 
PARTS  OF  SCRIPTURE,  IS  A  FURTHER  PROOF  OF  ITS  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  AND  ORIGINAL. 

The  harmony  and  intimate  connection  subsisting  between  all 
the  parts  of  Scripture  are  no  mean  proof  of  its  authority  and  divine 
original. 

Other  historians  differ  continually  from  each  other :  the  errors  of 
the  first  writers  are  constantly  criticised  and  corrected  by  succeeding 
adventurers,  and  their  mistakes  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  same  treat- 
ment from  those  who  come  after  them.  Nay,  how  often  does  it 
happen,  that  contemporary  writers  contradict  each  other  in  relating 
a  fact  which  has  happened  in  their  own  time,  and  within  the  sphere 
of  their  own  knowledge  ?  But  in  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  dissent 
or  contradiction.  They  are  not  a  book  compiled  by  a  single  author, 
nor  by  many  hands  acting  in  confederacy  in  the  same  age ;  for  in 
such  case  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  composing  a  consistent 
scheme  ;  nor  would  it  be  astonishing  to  find  the  several  parts  in  a 
just  and  close  connection.  But  most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures 
lived  at  very  different  times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long 
space  of  about  sixteen  hundred  years ;  so  that  there  could  be  no  con- 
federacy or  collusion ;  and  yet  their  relations  agree  with,  and  mutually 
support  each  other.  Not  only  human  historians,  but  philosophers 
even  of  the  same  school,  disagree  concerning  their  tenets;  whereas  the 
two  testaments,  like  the  two  cherubs  (Exod.  xxv.  20.),  look  stead- 
fastly towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  mercy-seat  which  they 
encompass.  The  holy  writers,  men  of  different  education,  faculties, 
and  occupations,  —  prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,  (some  of  whom 
were  princes  or  priests,  others  were  shepherds  or  fishermen,) — not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  time  and  place,  the  variety  of  matter, 
consisting  of  mysteries  of  pi-ovidence  as  Avell  as  mysteries  of  faith, 
yet  all  concur  uniformly  in  carrying  on  one  consistent  plan  of  super- 
natural doctrines ;  all  constantly  propose  the  same  invariable  truth, 
flowing  from  the  same  fountain  through  different  channels.  Go,  then, 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  examine  them  closely  and  critically.  Can 
you  find  one  writer  controverting  the  statements  or  opinions  of  his 
predecessor?  one  historian  who  disputes  any  fact  which  another 
had  stated  ?  Is  there  in  the  prophets  any  discrepancy  in  doctrines, 
precepts,  or  predictions  ?     However  they  vary  in  style,  or  manner  of 

'  Compare  pp.  29,  30.  supra.  On  the  subject  above  discusscil,  the  reader  will  find  many 
interesting  facts  and  profound  observations  in  Mr.  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  part  i. 
ell.  5.  pp.  62 — 70.  See  also  Mr.  Haldaae's  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Divine  Revelation, 
vol.i.  pp.  42 — 68. 
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illustration,  the  sentiment  and  the  morality  are  the  same.  lu  theh- 
predictions  they  exceed  one  another  in  particularity  and  clearness, 
but  where  is  there  any  contradiction  ?  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  New  Testament.  The  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  har- 
monise together:  one  writer  may  enlarge  ujjon  and  explain  what 
another  has  said,  may  add  to  his  account,  and  carry  it  further ;  but 
he  never  contradicts  him.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  corruption  of 
human  nature,  our  reconciliation  to  God  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  restoration  of  our  primitive  dignity  by  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  all  parts  of  one  whole,  united  in  close 
dependence  and  mutual  congruity.  The  same  essential  agreement, 
and  the  same  mutual  dependency  of  one  upon  another,  obtains  also 
among  the  chief  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Those  tend  to  form  the  temper  and 
character  which  these  require.  Whence,  then,  arises  this  harmony 
of  Scripture  ?  Had  the  writers  been  under  no  peculiar  divine  in- 
fluence, they  would  have  reasoned  and  speculated  like  others,  and 
their  writings  would  have  opposed  each  other.  But  if  they  were  in- 
spired,—  if  they  all  wrote  and  spoke  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
spirit,  —  then  is  this  hai'mony  accounted  for;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  it  upon  any  other  principle.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  all  Scripture  is  not  only  genuine  and  authentic,  but  divinely 
inspired.' 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  harmony  subsisting  between  the 
sacred  writers,  it  has  repeatedly  been  objected  that  there  are  contra- 
dictions both  to  morality  as  well  as  among  the  different  writers  them- 
selves ;  and  thence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  cannot  have  been 
inspired.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of 
those,  who  of  late  years  have  been  most  forward  to  charge  the  Scrip- 
tures with  contradictions,  have  been  utterly  incomj^etent  to  judge  of 
the  matter  ;  having  borrowed  their  objections  from  preceding  opposei's 
of  revelation  ;  who,  instead  of  directing  their  attention  to  the  original 
languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  written,  have  founded  their 
objections  on  various  translations  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe. 
But  the  contradictions,  as  they  are  termed,  are  seeming  only,  and  not 
real ;  they  perplex  only  superficial  readers ;  nor  is  there  one  single 
instance  that  does  not  admit  of  a  rational  solution.  The  collation  of 
manuscripts,  a  little  skill  in  criticism  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, their  idioms  and  properties,  and  in  the  antiquities  and  cus- 
toms of  those  countries  where  the  scenes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures 
lay,  and  the  affaii-s  were  transacted,  will  clear  the  main  difficulties ; 
and  a  careful  distinction  of  the  different  senses  of  words,  as  well  as 
of  the  different  subjects  and  times,  together  with  the  occasions  on 
which  the  various  books  were  written,  will  frequently  remove  the 
seeming  contradictions,  and  render  the  harmony  between  the  sa^^red 

*  "  Whence,  but  from  heaven,  could  men  unskill'd  in  arts, 
In  several  ages  born,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths?    Or  how  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie? 
Unask'd  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice, 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price."  —  Drtden. 
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writers  as  clear  as  the  light  of  clay.  If  some  difficulties  should  still 
remain,  let  them  be  viewed  as  we  do  those  of  creation  and  2:)rovidence ; 
and  they  will  form  no  objection  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  like  the  others,  with  increasing  know- 
ledge, they  also  will  be  dispelled.' 


SECT.  III. 

THE    PRESERVATION   OF   THE    SCRIPTURES,  A  PROOF   OF  THEIR    TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN, 

As  the  wonderful  harmony  and  connection  of  all  the  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  rationally  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  their  being 
all  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  foreknowledge ;  so  also 
is  their  astonishing  and  (we  may  say)  miraculous  preservation 
a  strong  instance  of  God's  providential  care,  a  constant  sanction  and 
confirmation  of  the  truth  contained  in  them,  continued  by  him  with- 
out intermission  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  Whence  comes  it,  that 
while  the  histories  of  viifjhty  empires  are  lost  in  the  waste  of  time, 
the  very  names  of  their  founders,  conquerors,  and  legislators  are  con- 
signed with  their  bodies  to  the  silence  and  oblivion  of  the  grave  ? 
AVhence  comes  it  that  the  history  of  a  mean,  insignificant  people, 
and  the  settlement  of  God's  church,  should  from  its  very  beginning, 
which  is  coeval  with  the  world  itself,  to  this  day  remain  full  and 
complete  ?  ^  Whence  comes  it  that  nothing  is  left  of  innumerable 
volumes  of  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  in  the  preservation  of 
which  the  admiration  and  care  of  all  mankind  seemed  to  conspire, 
and  that  the  Scriptures  have,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  come  down  to 
our  time  entire  and  genuine  ?  During  the  captivity,  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  the  ark  itself,  and  every  glory  of  the  Jewish  worship, 
was  lost;  during  the  pi-ofanation  of  Antiochus  (1  Mace.  i.  b^,  57.) 
wliosoever  was  found  with  the  book  of  the  law  was  put  to  death,  and 
every  copy  that  could  be  found  burned  with  fire  ;  the  same  impious 
artifice  was  put  in  practice  by  several  Roman  emperors  during  their 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  especially  by  Dioclesian,  who  triumphed 
in  his  supposed  success  against  them.^  After  the  most  barbarous 
havoc  of  them,  he  issued  an  edict,  commanding  them,  on  pain  of 
death  under  the  most  cruel  forms,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles.  Though 
many  complied  with  this  sanguinary  edict,  the  greater  part  disre- 
garded it;  and  notwithstanding  these,  and  numberless  other  calamities, 
the  sacred  volumes  have  survived,  pure  and  uncorruptcd,  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  more  than  Egyptian 

'  On  the  contradictions  which  are  falsely  alleged  to  exist  in  the  sacred  writings,  sec 
Vol.  II.  Chap.  XIV.  pp.  503—556.;  and  also  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume,  Nos.  VIII. 
and  IX.  infru. 

*  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  Jewish  history  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years;  viz. 
hetwcen  the  death  of  Nehemiah  and  the  time  of  the  Maccabees;  but  Juda;a  being,  during 
that  period,  a  province  of  Syria,  and  under  the  prefecture  of  it,  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
of  course  involved  in  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  were  subject.  —  This  was  the  case 
during  the  captivity. 

•'  See  an  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Dioclesian  (which  was  con- 
tinued with  unrelenting  fury  by  Ala.ximin),  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Heathen  Testimonies, 
chap.  xl.  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vii.  pp.  293—329.  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  273—295. 
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darkness  which  overwhelmed  religion  for  several  centuries;  during 
which  any  falsification  was  secure,  especially  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Hebrew  language  being  entirely  unknown  to  all  but  the  Jews  ;  and 
yet  they  have,  in  spite  of  their  prejudices,  preserved  with  scrupulous 
care  even  those  passages  which  most  confirm  the  Christian  religion  ; 
the  providence  of  God  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  their 
blindness  a  standing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
their  obstinacy  an  instrument  to  maintain  and  promote  his  doctrine 
and  his  kingdom.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  present  low  state  of 
many  churches,  and  the  total  annihilation  of  others,  of  which  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  Scriptures  translated  for  their  use  ;  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  their  particular  misfortune  is  of  service  to  the  gene- 
ral cause,  inasmuch  as  so  many  copies  in  so  many  different  languages, 
preserved  under  so  many  untoward  circumstances,  and  differing  from 
each  other  in  no  essential  point,  are  a  Avonderful  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  authority,  and  divinity.  All  the  designs  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Scriptures,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  have  been  defeated. 
The  Bible  still  exists,  and  is  triumphant,  and  doubtless  will  exist  as 
long  as  there  is  a  church  in  the  woi-ld,  that  is,  until  the  end  of  time 
and  the  consummation  of  all  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

THE  TENDEKCT  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES  TO  PROMOTE  THE  PRESENT  AND  ETERNAL  HAPPI- 
NESS OF  MANKIND,  CONSTITUTES  ANOTHER  UNANSWERABLE  PROOF  OF  THEIR  DIVINE 
IN.SPIRATION. 

The  page  of  history  shows  that  no  regular  government  was  ever 
established  without  some  religion ;  as  if  the  former  was  defective 
without  the  latter,  and  the  one  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the 
other.  And  it  also  shows,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  Komans, 
that  while  nations  cherished  a  regard  for  morality  and  for  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an   oath,  prosperity  attended   them',    but   that   when 

'  The  testimony  of  the  historian  Polybiiis  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  pagan  supersti- 
tion in  fortifying  the  sentiments  of  moral  obligation,  and  supporting  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 
is  so  weighty  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  subject  not  to  insert  it ; 
more  especially  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  credulity  on  the  author 
himself,  who  was  evidently  a  scciHic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  all  the 
benefits  wliich  might  in  any  way  flow  from  superstition,  are  secured  to  an  incomijarably 
greater  degree  by  the  belief  of  true  religion.  "  But  among  all  the  useful  institutions  (says 
I'olybius)  that  demonstrate  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Roman  government,  the  most 
considerable,  perhaps,  is  the  opinion  which  people  are  taught  to  hold  concerning  thegods; 
and  that,  which  other  men  regard  as  an  object  of  disgrace,  appears,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
tlie  very  thing  by  which  this  republic  is  chiefly  sustained,  —  1  mean  superstition,  which  is 
impressed  with  all  its  terrors,  and  influences  the  private  actions  of  the  citizens  and  the 
l)ul)lic  administration  of  the  state,  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  exceeded.  The  ancients, 
therefore,  acted  not  absurdly,  nor  without  good  reason,  when  they  inculcated  the  notions 
concerning  the  gods,  and  the  belief  of  infernal  punishments;  but  much  rather  nre  those  of 
the  present  aye  to  be  charged  with  rashness  and  ahsurdity  in  endeavouring  to  extirpate  these 
opinions;  for,  not  to  mention  other  cfl'ects  tliat  flow  from  such  an  institution,  if  among  the 
Greeks,  for  example,  a  single  talent  only  be  intrusted  to  those  wlio  have  the  management 
of  any  of  the  public  money,  though  they  give  ten  written  sureties,  with  as  many  seals, 
and  twice  as  many  witnesses,  they  arc  unable  to  discliargc  the  trust  reposed  in  them  witli 
integrity.  But  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  the  course  of  their  magistracies 
and  in  embassies  disburse  the  greatest  sums,  are  prevailed  on,  by  the  single  obligation  of 
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immcyality  became  universal,  their  power  and  prosperity  as  rapidly 
declined.  That  religion,  or  virtue,  as  founded  upon  reverence  of 
God  and  the  expectation  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  is  of 
vast  public  importance,  is  one  of  those  self-evident  axioms,  in  which 
all  thinking  persons  instantly  acquiesce.  It  has,  however,  been  re- 
served for  our  own  times  to  witness  the  bold  assei'tion,  that  "  it  is  a 
public  injury,"  and  to  have  the  question  triumphantly  demanded, 
"  AVho  that  has  read  the  page  of  history  will  venture  to  say  tiiat  it 
has  been  a  benefit  to  any  nation  or  society  of  people,  in  which  it  has 
been  adopted  ?  " 

What  the  deadly  effects  of  infidelity  have  been,  is  known  to  every 
one  who  is  in  any  degree  conversant  with  the  history  of  luodern 
Europe  for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  —  viz.  anarchy,  immorality, 
profaneness,  murders  innumerable,  confusion,  and  every  evil  work.* 
What  have  been  the  effects  actually  produced  by  Christianity,  an 
appeal  to  the  pages  of  history  will  readily  show.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
the  object  of  the  Gospel  to  gratify  idle  curiosity  and  afford  us  barren 
and  speculative  knowledge.  It  every  where  aims  directly  at  the  heart, 
and  through  the  heart,  to  influence  the  life.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
remedy  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  to  fit  men  for  the  worshij) 
and  felicity  of  heaven,  but  that  they  should  believe  and  obey  the 
Bible.^  Were  all  men  thus  sincerely  and  cordially  to  believe  and  obey 
it  as  a  divine  revelation,  how  would  the  moral  face  of  the  world  be 
changed !  How  would  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  glad, 
and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose  !  Wherever,  indeed,  it 
has  thus  been  embx*aced,  the  most  beneficial  effects  have  been  the 
result.  A  brief  re\ie\v  of  the  positive  benefits  produced  by  Chris- 
tianity on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  society,  and  also  in  private 
life,  will  show  that  it  is  and  could  only  be  of  heavenly  origin,  and 
afford  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  cavils  of  its  enemies.' 

I.  The  writings  of  the  earliest  professors  of  Christianity  prove  that 
the  first  converts  were  reformed  characters,  and  the  Defences  or 

an  oath,  to  perform  their  duty  with  inviolable  honesty.  And,  as  in  other  states  a  man  is 
rarely  to  be  found  whose  hands  are  pure  from  public  robbery,  so  among  the  Romans  it  is 
no  less  rare  to  discover  one  that  is  tainted  with  this  crime."  —  Hampton's  Polybius,  vol.  ii. 
book  vi.  pp.  405,  406. 

Though  the  system  of  paganism  is  justly  condemned  by  reason  and  Scripture,  yet  it 
assumed  as  true  several  principles  of  the  first  importance  to  the  preservation  of  j)ublic 
manners;  such  as  a  persuasion  of  invisible  power,  of  the  folly  of  incurring  the  divine 
vengeance  for  the  attainment  of  any  present  advantage,  and  the  divine  approbation  of 
virtue:  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  the  mixture  of  truth  in  it  which  gave  it  all  its 
utility. —  Hall's  Discourse  on  Infidelity.  (Sermons,  p.  73.  note.) 

'  See  a  few  instances  of  the  effects  of  atheism,  supra,  pp.  29 — 32.;  and  also,  infra, 
pp.  427—421). 

*  "  If,"  says  a  late  eloquent  antagonist  of  Christianity, — "  If  all  were  perfect  Christians, 
individuals  would  do  their  duty;  the  people  would  be  obedient  to  the  laws;  the  chiefs  just; 
the  magistrates  ineornipt;  the  soldiers  would  despise  death;  and  there  would  be  neither 
vanity  nor  luxury  in  such  a  state."  —  Rousseau,  1)u  Contract  Social,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

'  The  following  statement  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  tho 
world,  is  chiefly  abridged  from  Dr.  Ryan's  elaborate  "  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion 
on  Mankind,"  (3d  edit.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1806,)  collated  with  Bp.  Porteus's  Tract  on  tho 
Beneficial  Effieets  of  Christianity.  This  subject  is  also  copiously  and  satisfactorily  treated 
by  Mr.  R.  Blakey  in  "  The  Temporal  Benefits  of  Christianity  exemplified  in  its  influenro 
on  the  social,  intellectual,  ci\il,  and  political  condition  of  mankind,  from  its  first  promul- 
gation to  the  present  day,"    London,  1849,  8vo. 
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Apologies,  wliich  many  of  them  published  against  the  accusations  of 
unbelievers,  also  demonstrate  the  virtues  that  adoi'ned  the  primitive 
Christians. 

Thus,  although  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  point 
out  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  but  to  exhort  men  to  virtue,  yet 
some  incidental  passages  of  his  writings  evince  that  he  reformed  the 
manners  of  his  converts,  and  rendered  them  ashamed  of  their  former 
vices.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  thus  expresses  himself:  — 
What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things  whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ? 
for  the  end  of  these  things  is  death.  But  now  being  made  free  from  sin 
and  become  the  servants  of  God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness  and  the 
end  everlasting  life.  (Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  This  apostle  also,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corintliians,  observes  that  some  of  them  were  reclaimed  by  the 
Gospel :  —  Be  not  deceived,  neither  fornicators,  nor  adulterers,  nor 
idolaters,  nor  effeminate  persons,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  icith  mankind, 
nor  thieves,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  And  such  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  are  tvashed,  ye  are 
sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 
(1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.)  Peter,  in  the  following  passage,  alludes  to  the 
reformation  wrought  among  the  Jewish  converts  in  Pontus,  Galatia, 
and  other  countries  :  —  The  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have 
wrought  the  loill  of  the  Gentiles,  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lust, 
excess  of  tcine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries,  wherein 
they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  with  them  to  the  same  excess  of  riot. 
(1  Pet.  iv.  3,4.) 

The  various  Christian  apologists,  whom  the  persecutions  of  the 
pagans  compelled  to  vindicate  their  character  and  conduct,  have 
borne  ample  testimony  to  their  exemplary  lives  and  conversation. 
Among  these,  the  attestations  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Athenagoias 
(both  of  whom  had  been  heathen  philosophers),  Tertullian,  Minucius 
Felix,  Origen,  and  Lactantius,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  compel  us  to  admit  only  two  or  three. 

1.  From  the  following  passage  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  is  manifest  that  a  mighty 
change  was  wrought,  in  his  time,  on  the  proselytes  to  the  Gospel. 
"  We,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  who  formerly  delighted  in  vicious 
excesses,  now  are  temperate  and  chaste  ;  —  we  who  formerly  had 
recourse  to  magical  arts,  have  now  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
good  and  unbegotten  God  ;  —  we  who  formerly  placed  our  greatest 
pleasure  in  acquiring  wealth  and  possessions,  now  bring  all  that 
we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  impart  to  every  one  in  need ;  — • 
we  who  hated  and  destroyed  each  other,  and  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  refused  to  live  with  men  of  a  different  tribe,  now, 
since  the  appearance  of  Christ,  live  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  them,  anfl  pray  for  our  enemies;  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
those  who  hate  us  without  a  cause  to  live  conformably  to  the  perfect 
precepts  of  Christ,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  partakers  with 
us  of  the  same  joyful  hope  of  a  reward  from  God  the  Ruler  over 
all."' 

2  Apol.  c.  17.  (p.  61.  B.  Taris  edit.) 
1}  li  \ 
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2.  "  We  deny  not,"  says  Tertullian  (who  lived  about  sixty 
years  later  than  Justin),  "  a  pledge  left  with  us  ;  we  defile  no  man's 
marriage-bed  ;  we  piously  educate  orphans,  relieve  the  indigent,  and 
render  no  man  evil  for  evil.  The  husband,  now  cured  of  his  former 
jealousy,  expels  his  now  virtuous  wife  from  his  house ;  the  father, 
so  tender  of  his  undutiful  heathen  son,  disinherits  him  when  he 
becomes  a  Christian  and  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  the  master,  hitherto 
so  kind  to  a  faithless  servant,  discards  him  on  becoming  religious  and 
faithful.  So  much  is  the  Christian  name  hated,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  the  Gospel,  that  the  husband  prefers  a  false  wife,  the 
father  a  rebellious  son,  and  the  master  a  knavish  servant,  to  having 
them  good  and  virtuous  Christians!"' 

3.  "  Inquire,"  says  Origen,  in  his  celebrated  reply  to  the  cavils 
and  objections  of  the  philosopher  Celsus,  written  about  a.d.  246, — 
"  Inquire  into  the  lives  of  some  amongst  us :  compare  our  former 
and  present  mode  of  life,  and  you  will  find  in  what  impieties  and  im- 
purities men  were  involved  before  they  embraced  our  doctrines.  But 
since  they  embi*aced  them,  how  just,  grave,  moderate,  and  constant 
are  they  become !  yea,  some  are  so  inflamed  with  the  love  of  pui'ity 
and  croodness,  as  to  abstain  even  from  lawful  enjoyments :  the  church 
abounds  with  such  men,  wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailed. How  is  it  possible  they  can  be  pestilent  members  of  society, 
who  have  converted  many  from  the  sink  of  vice  to  the  practice  of 
virtue  and  a  life  of  temperance,  conformable  to  the  dictates  of  right 
reason  ?  We  reclaim  women  from  immodesty,  quarrelling  with,  or 
parting  from  their  husbands ;  men  from  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
sports  and  theatres  ;  and  restrain  youth,  who  are  prone  to  vice  and 
luxury,  by  painting,  not  only  the  vileness  of  lust,  but  the  punishment 
reserved  for  the  vicious  and  dissolute."'^ 

4.  "  They  are  not  Christians,"  says  Lactantius  (who  flourished 
A.  D.  306),  "  but  pagans,  who  rob  by  land,  and  commit  piracy  by  sea; 
Avho  poison  their  wives  for  their  dowries,  or  their  husbands  that  they 
may  marry  their  adulterei's;  who  strangle  or  expose  their  infants, 
commit  incest  with  their  daughters,  sisters,  mothers,  or  vestals,  who 
prostitute  their  bodies  to  unnatural  lusts,  seek  heaven  by  witchci'aft, 
and  commit  other  crimes  odious  to  relate."  ^  The  same  writer  also, 
contrasting  the  contradictions  between  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
practice  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  little  effects  that  resulted  from 
them,  with  the  purity  and  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  has  the  following 
animated  passage :  "  Give  me  a  man  who  is  choleric,  abusive  in  his 
language,  headstrong,  and  unruly;  with  a  very  few  words,  —  the 
words  of  God,  —  I  will  render  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Give  me  a 
greedy,  covetous,  parsimonious  man,  and  I  will  presently  return  him 
to  you  a  generous  creature,  freely  bestowing  his  money  by  handfuls. 
Give  me  a  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  man ;  instantly  his  ferocity  shall  be 
transformed  into  a  truly  mild  and  merciful  disposition.     Give  me  an 

'  Tertullian,  Apol.  c.  3. 

'  Origen  contra  Celsum,  lib.  i.  Origen  was  singularly  eminent  for  his  exemplary  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

*  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  349,  350.  Edit.  Bipont. 
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unjust  man,  a  foolish  man,  a  sinful  man ;  and  on  a  sudden  he  shall 
become  honest,  wise,  and  vix-tuous.  So  groat  is  the  efficacy  of  divine 
wisdom,  that  when  once  admitted  into  the  human  heart,  it  expels 
folly,  the  parent  of  all  vice ;  and  in  accompHsliing  this  great  end, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  expense,  no  absolute  need  of  books,  or  deep 
and  long  study  or  meditation.  The  benefit  is  conferred  gratuitously, 
easily,  expeditiously;  provided  the  ears  and  the  heart  thirst  after 
wisdom.  Did  or  could  any  of  the  heathen  philosophers  accomplish 
such  important  purposes  as  these ?"^  Thus  is  the  infinite  superiority 
of  Christianity  evinced,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  over  every  other 
system  of  philosophy.  Lactantius,  it  should  be  recollected,  had  himself 
been  a  heathen  philosopher,  and  here  delivers  the  result  of  his  own 
experience. 

Though  we  cannot  expect  from  heathens  direct  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  of  men  whom  they  cruelly  persecuted,  yet  the  works  of  hea- 
then writers  incidentally  furnish  amj^le  and  sufficient  proofs  of  their 
innocence  and  worth.  To  adduce  one  or  two  instances :  —  it  was  a 
common  saying  of  the  heathens,  that  a  person  was  a  good  man,  only 
he  was  a  Christian.  Pliny,  in  the  memorable  letter  already  cited  ^, 
says,  on  the  information  of  some  apostate  Chi-istians,  that  their  great 
crime  consisted  in  assembling  together  on  a  stated  day  before  light,  to 
sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  ;  and  that  they  bound  themselves  by  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guilty  of  theft, 
or  robbery,  or  adultery,  IJEVER  to  falsify  their  ivord,  NOR  to  deny  a 
pledge  committed  to  them  ivhen  called  upon  to  return  it.  He  adds,  that 
though  he  put  two  Christian  women  to  the  torture,  he  discovered 
NOTHING  besides  a  bad  and  excessive  superstition.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  perseverance  of  Christians  in  a  life  of  exemplary  piety  pre- 
vailed so  far  that  the  apostate  emperor  Julian,  in  an  epistle  to  Ar- 
sacius,  a  heathen  pontiff  (written  A.  D.  430^),  recommended  their 
charities  and  other  virtues  to  the  imitation  of  the  pagans,  and  desired 
Arsacius  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  means  by  which  the  superstition  of 
the  Christians  was  propagated,  viz.  by  sanctity  of  life,  by  kindness  to 
stra7iger&,  and  by  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
He  recommends  an  imitation  of  their  virtues ;  exhorts  the  heathen 
pontiff  to  prevail  on  the  priests  of  Galatia  to  attend  to  the  worship  of 
the  gods ;  enjoins  works  of  charity  ;  and  desires  him  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  and  build  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  stransrcrs  of 
whatever  religion.  "  It  is,'^  adds  the  emperor,  "  a  disgrace  to  the 
pagans  to  disregard  those  of  their  own  religion,  while  Christians  do 
hind  offices  to  strangers  and  enemies.''^  From  this  admission  of  Julian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Chi-istians  were  improved  in  benevolence  and 
morals  by  the  Gospel ;  and  even  the  heathens  were  improved  by  the 
example  of  the  Christians.  These  involuntary  testimonies  of  heathens 
to  the  innocence  and  virtues  of  the  primitive  Christians,  Ave  shall  find 
corroborated  by  various  other  proofs,  which  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
exhibit. 

II.  If  we  advert  to  the  Effects  of  Christianity  on  society 

'  Lactantius,  Instit.  Divin.  lib.  iii.  c.  26.  torn.  i.  p.  232.  Edit.  Bipont. 
^  Sec  pp.  178,  179.  supn).  '  Julian.  Epist.  130. 

vol..  i.  D  n  5 
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IN  GENERAL,  we  sliall  find  that  the  benevolent  sph-it  of  the  Gospel  served 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  independent  nations ;  broke  down  the 
partition  which  separated  the  Heathens  and  Jews,  abated  their  pre- 
judices, and  rendered  them  more  liberal  to  each  other.  It  checked 
pride  and  revenge,  those  sources  of  war  and  bloodshed,  and  promoted 
humility  and  forgiveness ;  it  rendered  its  sincere  professors  just  and 
honest,  and  inspired  them  with  firmness  under  persecution.  The 
apostles  and  evangelists  endured  the  severest  sufferings  rather  than 
renounce  their  religion ;  nor  could  the  primitive  Christians  who  suc- 
ceeded them  be  induced  by  threats  or  torments  to  desert  their  pro- 
fession. They  neither  repined  nor  railed  at  their  enemies,  but  en- 
dured various  excruciating  torments  Avith  invincible  meekness,  patience, 
and  resignation.  Further,  wherever  the  benign  influence  of  the  Gos- 
pel has  penetrated,  it  has  descended  into  families,  and  carried  with  it 
peace  and  happiness.  The  female  sex,  which  is  degraded  and  maltreated 
in  modern  heathen  nations,  as  it  was  among  many  of  the  ancient  pagan 
nations,  is  elevated,  wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  to  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety to  which  it  is  so  justly  entitled,  and  the  civil,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  of  women  has  been  proportionably  improved.^  Polygamy  has 
been  abolished,  and  divorce  is  permitted, — not  to  gratify  the  levity, 
caprice,  or  profligacy  of  either  party,  (for  in  Rome  at  least  the 
women  also  had  the  power  of  divorce,  where  their  licentiousness  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  men,) — but  only  in  the  case  of  unfaithfulness  to 
the  nuptial  vow.  It  is  true  that,  in  certain  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  Christian  religion  has  been  so  far  corrupted  as  to  lose 
nearly  all  its  influence,  illicit  connections  may  be  formed,  adulterous 
intrigues  pursued,  and  even  crimes  against  nature  perpetrated,  with 
but  little  dishonoui'.  But  it  is  not  so  in  Britain  and  other  Protestant 
countries,  where  the  Gospel  has  had  a  freer  course ;  for,  though  the 
same  dispositions  are  discovered  in  great  numbers  of  persons,  yet  the 
fear  of  the  public  frown  holds  most  of  them  in  awe.  From  the  lowest 
degradation  and  oppression,  the  female  sex  has  been  raised  to  respect, 
cultivation,  and  refinement,  to  a  rank  and  influence  in  society,  which 
they  possess  only  in  Christian  countries  where  their  interest  and  hap- 
piness are  uniformly  and  properly  consulted  in  every  important  con- 
cern in  life.  We  have  no  public  indecencies  between  the  sexes,  no 
law  that  requires  prostitution.  If  any  unnatural  crimes  be  perpetrated, 
they  are  not  common ;  much  less  are  they  tolerated  by  tiie  laws,  or 
countenanced  by  public  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  the  odium  which 
follows  such  practices  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  perpetrators  of 
them  with  perpetual  infamy  in  the  land.  Rapes,  incests,  and  adul- 
teries, are  not  only  punishable  by  law,  but  odious  in  the  estimation 
of  tlie  public.  No  one  can  live  in  the  hionm  practice  of  fornication, 
lying,  theft,  fraud,  or  cruelty,  and  retain  his  character.  It  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  with  us,  as  it  is  in  China  or  Hindostan  (and  as  the 
profligate  Rousseau  pleaded  when  he  sent  his  illegitimate  off'spring  to 
the  fo'undling  hospital),  that  such  things  are  the  custom  of  the  country. 

•  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  a  collection  of  interesting  fai  ts,  compiled  from 
various  writers,  in  an  "  Essay  on  what  Christianity  has  done  for  Women,"  prefixed  to  the 
second  volume  of  "  Female  Scripture  Biography,  by  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M."  London,  1817, 
2  vols.  8vo. 
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Further,  the  harshness  of  parental  authority  has  been  restrained ; 
the  barbarous  practice  of  exposing  or  depriving  of  life,  weak,  de- 
formed, or  helpless  children  (which  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of 
many  states),  has  been  abolished,  and  hospitals  have  been  instituted 
for  the  preservation  of  deserted  children  ;  and  what  was  then  deemed 
a  wise  political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  and  troublesome 
members,  is  now  justly  considered  and  punished  as  the  most  atrocious 
of  crimes.  And  that  uncontrolled  power  which  was  possessed  by 
fathers  and  husbands,  and  which  rendered  the  condition  of  sons  worse 
than  that  of  slaves^,  and  exposed  wives  to  the  most  cruel  treatment^, 
has  been  annihilated  by  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  system 
of  domestic  slavery,  which  subjected  the  greater  part  of  mankind  to 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  a  few  free-born  masters,  —  who  treated  and 
valued  them  like  beasts,  while  they  were  sometimes  made  the  sacrifice 
of  a  youthful  frolic,  and  murdered  in  the  streets  and  roads  by  thou- 
sands for  amusement,  —  is  fully  extinguished;  and  our  own  times 
have  witnessed  another  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence,  in  the 
extirpation  (at  least  in  the  British  dominions)  of  the  infamous  traffic 
in  human  beings ;  the  success  of  which  measure  is  to  be  ascribed 
principally  to  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  directing  public  opinion. 

Thus,  while  the  Gospel  prescribes  the  best  rules  for  promoting 
family  peace  and  domestic  happiness,  it  has  also  removed  the  great 
obstacles  which  have  often  impeded  it.  The  condition  of  the  inferior 
and  dependent  ranks  of  society  has  been  ameliorated,  and  every 
varied  form  of  human  suffering  finds  some  alleviation  from  the  active 
diligence  of  private  benevolence,  and  the  munificent  provisions  of 
public  charity.  The  heathens  had  no  public  places  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  widow,  or  the  orphan,  nor  was  there 
a  single  hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  world ;  whereas  every  Chris- 
tian country  abounds  with  charitable  institutions  for  those  humane 
purposes.  The  flow  of  beneficence,  proceeding  from  this  divine 
source  (especially  in  this  highly  favoured  country),  has  scarcely  left 
any  means  untried  for  meliorating  the  suflferings  of  the  poor  :  it  has 
erected  asylums  for  almost  every  form  of  human  misery,  for  all  the 
children  of  the  needy,  for  the  destitute,  for  the  houseless,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  criminals.  It  has  extended  itself  to  the  abodes  of  guilt 
and  crime,  and  has  attempted  to  put  within  the  reach  of  the  prisoner  all 

'  "  The  cruelty  of  the  Roman  law,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of  infimts,  extended 
its  severity  even  to  the  adult:  it  considered  children  not  as  persons  but  as  things,  as  part 
of  the  furniture  of  the  family  mansion,  which  the  master  of  the  family  might  remove,  or 
sell,  or  destroy,  like  any  other  part  of  the  furniture,  at  his  discretion.  In  one  respect,  the 
condition  uf  a  son  was  worse  than  that  of  a  shive.  A  slave  could  only  be  sold  once,  a  son 
THUEE  times:  and  he  might  be  imprisoned,  scourged,  exiled,  or  put  to  death  by  the  pater- 
familias, without  apjjcal  to  any  other  tribunal."  (Nieuport  de  Ritibus  Romanis,  p.  585.) 
With  respect  to  daughters,  there  was  an  act  of  power  more  exquisitely  cruel  perhaps  than 
all  the  rest.  The  father  could  compel  his  married  daughter  to  repudiate  a  husband  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  and  whom  he  himself  had  approved.  (Esinit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxvi. 
c.  3.)    Bp.  Porteus's  IJLneficial  Eft'ects  of  Christianity,  in  his  Tracts,  p.  879. 

"  Wliat  was,  if  possible,  still  more  preposterous  and  intolerable,  the  wife  herself,  though 
the  mother  ]icrhaps  of  a  numerous  family,  was  subjected,  no  less  than  her  children,  to  the 
paternal  authority  and  despotic  will  of  her  huslxmd.  She  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  con- 
sidered as  his  daugluer,  and  might  be  retained  or  dismissed  at  pleasure;  and  for  certain 
crimes  (some  of  them  of  a  very  trivial  nature),  niight  be  put  to  death.  Ibid, 
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the  comforts  that  are  compatible  with  the  strict  claims  of  justice  ;  and 
it  has  even  reached  the  inferior  animals,  by  procuring  for  them  gentle 
treatment,  and  constituting  them  objects  of  legal  pi'otection.     In  vain 
may  we  search  in  the  writings  of  pagan  moralists  for  exhortations  to 
benevolence  like  this :  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  Cicero's  Offices,  of 
active  and  liberal  love  to  the  poor,  to  slaves,  to  criminals,  to  the  brute 
creation,  in  short,  to  any,  except  friends  and  relations,  or  for  merely 
worldly  and  selfish  purposes ;  and  if  modern  moralists  do  better,  Chris- 
tianity may  claim  the  praise.    What  terminated  the  horrid  gladiatorial 
massacres  and  murders  which  destroyed  so  many  thousands  of  unhappy 
pei'sons  among  the  Romans  ? —  Christianity.    What  has  instituted 
so  many  establishments  for  the  reclaiming  of  the  vicious,  and  for  in- 
structing even  criminals?  —  Christianity.     What  has  meliorated 
the  condition  and  procured  seciu'ity  to  the  lives  of  insolvent  debtors, 
whose  misfortunes  —  not  their  faults  —  place  them  in  the  power  of 
merciless  creditors?  —  Christianity.     What  has  protected  widows 
and  orphans  against  injustice,  —  orphan  princes  against  usurpers  and 
rebellious  subjects,- — ^ subjects  against  exaction  and  oppression,  —  the 
weak  against  the  powerful  in  suits  at  law, — the  goods  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  shipwrecked  against  plunderers,  —  and,  in  short,  every 
description  of  persons   against  the   distress   which   would   otherwise 
have  overwhelmed  them  ?  —  Christianity.     What  has  discoui-aged 
suicides  ?  —  Christianity.    The  heathens  very  frequently  committed 
suicide  agreeably  to  their  religious  and  philosophical  dogmas ;  but  no 
real  Christian  can  commit  this  crime  without  knowing  that  he  is 
acting  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  committing  murder, 
and  clearly  violating  a  divine  command.      What  has  discouraged  the 
absurd  practice  of  duels,  or  deciding  doubtful  or  disputed  points  by 
single  combat,  which  obtained  so  generally  in  the  north  and  Avest  of 
Europe  ?  —  Christianity.     It  is  true,  that  from  a  false  notion  of 
honour,  duels  continue  to  be  fought,  often  for  the  most  frivolous  or 
imnginary  affronts  ;  but  these  are  not  chargeable  upon  the  Gospel, 
which  prohibits  murder  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  men  who  engage  in 
such  duels  show  by  their  conduct  that  though  they  may  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians,  THEY  ARE  TOTALLY  DESTITUTE  OF  Chris- 
tian PRINCIPLE,  and  act  in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  a  Christian 
country  (at  least  of  this  country),  which  prohibit  them,  imder  severe 
penalties.'. 

'  By  tlie  law  of  England,  where  the  parties  meet  with  an  intent  to  murder,  (and  with 
what  other  intent,  we  )nay  ask,  can  they  meet?  since  challenges  are  always  sent  at  least 
one  or  two  days  before  the  duel  takes  place,  so  that  they  meet  deliberately  and  with  a 
determination  to  take  each  otlier's  lives,  —  thinking  it  tlicir  duty  as  (jeitllcmeii,  ami  claiming 
it  as  their  right  to  wanton  with  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  others,  without  any  war- 
rant for  it  either  human  or  divine,) — if  one  party  kills  the  other,  it  conies  witliin  the  notion 
of  murder,  and  is  pimishahle  accordingly.  So  rcpugtiant  indeed  is  our  law  that  not  oidy 
the  principal  who  actually  kills  the  other,  hut  also  his  seconds,  are  guilty  of  nmrder,  whether 
they  fought  or  not;  and  it  is  held  that  the  seconds  of  the  party  slain  arc  likewise  guilty  as 
accessaries.     See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

The  modern  practice  of  duelling  is  considered  as  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  men 
from  insult:  but,  that  it  is  a  mere  custom,  an<l  unnecessary  for  that  purpose,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  th.it  females,  the  Christian  societies  called  Quakers,  and  Unitas  Fratrum  or 
United  Brethren,  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  are  scarcely  more  insulted  than  the  man 
who  will  fight.     "  It  is  strange,"  Dr.  Kyan  remarks  with  equal  force  and  justice,  "  that 
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III.  From  society^  generally,  let  us  ascend  to  the   influence  of 
Christianity  on  the  eeligion  and  government  of  states  and 

COUNTRIES. 

Wherever  the  Gospel  has  spread,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  mighty  efficacy  as  a  means  of  improving  the  present 
condition  of  man.  Polytheism  and  idolatry,  together  with  human 
sacrifices,  and  all  their  attendant  cruelties  and  profligate  immoralities, 
have  been  abolished.  And  as  soon  as  nations  and  governments  be- 
came Christian,  they  were  actuated  by  that  mild,  benevolent,  and 
generous  spirit,  which  the  early  believers  had  displayed  even  in  the 
midst  of  calumny,  insult,  and  persecution.  Those  princes  who  em- 
braced Christianity  became  more  humble  than  their  heathen  prede- 
cessors, blended  Christian  morality  with  their  civil  institutes,  and 
transcribed  into  their  political  codes  the  humanity  and  benevolence 
inspired  by  their  religion.  Fewer  kings  were  murdered  and  fewer 
revolutions  took  place  in  Christian  than  in  pagan  states.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  alone  that  has  greatly  reformed  the  laws  of  na- 
tions ',  and  has  diminished  the  horrors  of  Avar.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficient  to  banish  unjust  wars  from  the  earth  is  true ;  and,  as 

fighting  should  be  considered  a  proof  of  the  truth,  honour,  or  honesty  of  the  duellist:  a 
man  may  possess  personal  courage  without  another  good  quality.  The  liar,  the  knave, 
the  seducer  of  his  friend's  wife,  will  fight.  He  who  was  a  villain  before  he  fought  will  still 
be  a  villain,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  greater  villain  than  if  he  had  declined  the  combat.  *  [If 
a  man  is  so  grossly  insulted,  that  his  religious  principle  is  not  suflBciently  strong  to  sup- 
port him  under  the  affront,  let  him  challenge  the  aggressor,  form  a  resolution  not  to  fire, 
and  commit  this  resolution,  sealed  up,  to  his  second.  If  he  escapes,  let  him  prosecute  at 
law;  if  he  is  killed,  let  his  friends  prosecute  for  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  murder.]  *  I 
knew  a  gentleman,  who  had  fought  many  duels,  receive  a  challenge  for  a  trifling  offence; 
he  made  an  apology,  which  the  challenger  did  not  accept  of,  but  insisted  on  a  meeting. 
When  the  challenged  went  to  the  ground,  he  carried  a  paper,  stating  the  offence,  his  oflPer 
of  an  apology,  his  private  resolution  not  to  fire,  with  a  direction  to  his  friends  to  prosecute 
for  murder,  if  he  should  fall.  The  cliallenger  fired  without  effect;  his  antagonist  did  not 
fire,  but  prosecuted  him  at  law,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned.  Though  the  challenger 
was  thus  punished  for  firing,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  escaped  unpunished  if  he  had 
killed  his  opponent,  as  juries  are  iu  the  habit  of  perjuring  themselves  in  support  of  this 
practice.  They  find  a  man  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  who  sends  a  challenge,  or  fires 
without  hitting,  but  acquit  him  if  he  kills  iu  consequence  of  that  challenge!  Their  usual 
verdict,  that  the  survivor  killed  in  his  own  defence,  is  gener.vllt  false,  because  self-pre- 
servation seldom  requires  a  man  to  kill  his  antagonist.  Where  the  combatants  are  supposed 
to  fire  at  the  same  instant,  each  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  escaping,  where  he  reserves 
his  shot,  as  where  he  discharges  it,  provided  his  opponent  is  not  apprised  of  his  intention. 
He  defends  his  honour  by  standing  his  adversary's  fire,  and  his  reserved  shot  protects  his 
own  life  and  that  of  his  antagonist.  He,  therefore,  who  unnecessarily  kills,  has  no  claim 
to  impunity  on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  and  juries  who  urge  that  plea  are  absolutely  per- 
jured. The  jury-man,  however,  has  precedents  for  disregarding  his  oath:  most  juries 
perjured  themselves  in  the  same  way,  and  he  is  satisfied;  as  if  he  was  not  accountable  to 
God,  and  to  society,  for  his  perjury,  and  for  the  evik  which  generally  arise  from  the 
encouragement  of  duels."  (Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  the  EflTects  of  Religion  on  Mankind, 
pp.  121,  122.)  Most  of  the  preceding  observations  are  equally  apphcable  to  the  disgust- 
ing and  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting. 

'  The  beneficial  "Influence  of  Christianity  upon  International  Law"  is  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Kennedy,  in  his  Hulsean  Prize  Essay.    Cambridge,  1856. 


*•  A  correspondent,  since  the  publication  of  the  sixth  edition,  has  objected  that  the  sentences,  above 
printed  between  brackets,  may  mislead  a  weak  Christian  to  think  that  he  was  allowed  to  send  and  receive  a 
challenge.  As  these  sentences  lorm  an  integral  part  of  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Hj-an,  the  author  of  the  present 
work  does  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  lo  omit  them.  But  whoever  calmly  and  attentively  weighs  the 
whole  of  the  quotation  above  given,  and  the  context  ol  the  note  in  which  it  occurs,  must  come  to  llie  con- 
clusion that  ALL  duels  are  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christi.iniiy.  Kute  lo  the  seventh 
edition. 
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an  acute  writer  has  forcibly  remarked,  "  it  would  have  been  won- 
derful if  it  had,  seeing  it  has  never  yet  been  cordially  embraced  by 
the  majority,  nor  perhaps  by  the  preponderating  part  of  any  nation. 
Xevertheless,  it  has  had  its  influence  ; "  '  and  that  influence  has  been 
of  the  most  beneficial  kind  for  the  happiness  of  man.  For  the  cold 
inhumanity  which  considered  war,  not  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  the 
human  race,  but  as  the  prime  business  and  most  exquisite  gratification 
of  life; — the  restless  ambition,  passion  for  martial  achievements,  and 
ferocious  rapacity  which  produced  the  most  unprovoked  aggressions  ; 

—  the  implacable  and  vindictive  spirit  with  which  wars  were  carried 
on,  and  which,  consequently,  for  many  ages,  overwhelmed  the  Avorld 
with  bloodshed,  ruin,  and  desolation ;  —  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
condemned  the  unhappy  captive  to  perpetual  slavery  or  to  an  igno- 
minious death  (sometimes  by  torture)  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  ; 

—  the  desolations  of  whole  countries,  together  with  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  flourishing  and  opulent  cities,  and  that  relentless  cruelty  which 
spared  not  from  massacre  and  extermination  the  unoffending  female, 
the  helpless  infant,  and  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  ;  —  these  are  out- 
rages of  which  we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  in  the  wars  carried  on  by 
professing  Chi'istians,  though  nothing  was  more  frequent  among  the 
most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  and  those  most  celebrated  for 
their  private  and  public  virtue.  (Such  were  the  pagan  notions  of 
virtue ! ) 

"  It  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  alone  which,  moderating  the  views 
of  sovereigns  and  states,  and  directing  the  measures  of  government 
to  the  legitimate  objects  of  its  institution,  viz.  the  promotion  of  the 
welfare  of  society  and  the  preservation  of  its  moral  interests,  leads  to 
an  equitable  considei'ation  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  other 
nations,  and  to  an  unremitted  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity over  which  it  presides.  It  is  the  spirit  of  just  and  reasonable  policy 
which  inspires  rulex-s  with  a  desire  of  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  God, 
who  appointed  them  as  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them 
that  do  loell ;  teaching  them  to  promote,  upon  general  and  permanent 
principles,  the  interests  of  every  class  of  society,  and  to  ground  the 
confidence  of  power  on  the  observance  of  the  just  claims  of  every 
department."^  Hence  the  ancient  fierceness  of  despotism,  where 
such  a  form  of  government  still  exists,  has  been  limited  and  assuaged. 
Those  arbitrary  laws  and  that  perversion  and  corruption  of  justice 
which  prevailed  at  Athens,  and  especially  at  Rome,  during  tlie  latter 
periods  of  the  republic,  have  disappeared  from  the  codes  of  Christian 
states,  especially  in  our  own  country.  These  great  civil  blessings,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  had  on  our  civil  constitution  (with 
which  it  is  so  closely  and  essentially  interwoven,  that  it  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England^),  on  the  temper  of  our  governors  and  of  the 
people,  on  the  temper  of  the  laws,  and  of  those  who  framed  tlicui, 
as  well  a3  of  those  who  administer  them.     It  is  this  holy  influence 

'  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  134. 

^  Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

•  Blackstone's  Coniincntaries,  \>y  Professor  Christian,  vol   iv.  p.  59.  and  note  (5.) 
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of  Christianity  principally  "  which,  by  mitigating  in  some  degree  the 
rancour  of  contending  factions  against  each  other,  and  inspiring  them 
with  some  little-share  of  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  has  hitherto 
preserved  this  country  from  those  scenes  of  carnage  and  devastation 
that  stain  and  disgrace  the  annals  of  ancient  history.  It  is  this  which 
has  in  general  restrained  our  provincial  governors  from  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  equity  and  humanity  in  their  administration ;  and  has  car- 
ried even  to  our  most  distant  colonies  a  large  share  of  the  freedom, 
the  justice,  the  ease,  the  tranquillity,  the  security,  and  prosperity  of 
the  parent  state.  It  is  this,  in  fine,  which  has  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  our  magistrates  and  our  judges  that  strong  sense  of  duty  to 
God,  to  man,  and  to  their  country,  that  sacred  regard  to  justice  and 
rectitude  which  renders  them  beyond  all  example,  impartial,  upright, 
and  uncorrupt ;  which  secures  to  every  rank  of  men  the  equal  benefit 
of  the  laws,  which  extends  to  the  meanest  their  protection,  and  brings 
the  greatest  under  their  control."^ 

lY.  But  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  the  world  are 
not  confined  to  ameliorating  the  moral,  civil,  religious,  and  political 
condition  of  mankind :  the  most  polished  nations,  now  in  existence, 
are  indebted  to  it  for  the  preservation  and  dilFusion  of  literature  and 
the  elegant  arts  of  painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and  music.  Chris- 
tianity has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  and  disseminating  moral, 
classical,  and  theological  Knowledge,  in  every  nation  where  it  has 
been  established.  The  Law,  the  Gospel,  the  comments  on  them,  and 
the  works  of  tlie  fathers,  were  written  In  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin : 
so  that  a  knowledge  of  these  three  languages  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  every  man  who  wished  to  be  an  intelligent  Christian. 
Christianity  being  contained  in  books,  the  use  of  letters  became  ne- 
cessary to  its  teachers;  nor  could  learning  have  been  entirely  lost, 
while  there  was  an  order  of  men,  who  were  obliged  to  possess  a  mo- 
derate share  of  it,  to  qualify  them  for  the  priesthood,  and  entitle  them 
to  its  emoluments.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  (a.d.  108)^  the  German 
nation  were  strangers  to  letters ;  and  the  two  following  facts  prove 
that  other  nations  were  likely  to  continue  illiterate,  had  not  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  exerted  themselves  for  their  instruction.  The 
Goths,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  Athens  (a.d.  270),  brought 
together  into  one  heap  all  the  books  they  found  there,  and  would  have 
consumed  the  valuable  treasure,  had  not  one  of  them  told  his  companions, 
that  while  the  Greeks  amused  themselves  with  those  they  neglected 
the  art  of  war,  and  were  easily  overcome.^  Theodoric,  a  Gothic 
prince  (a.d.  293),  would  not  suffer  the  children  of  his  subjects  to  be 
instructed  in  the  sciences ;  imagining,  that  such  instruction  enervated 
the  mind,  rendered  men  unfit  for  martial  exploits ;  and  that  the  boy 
who  trembled  at  the  rod,  would  never  look  undaunted  at  the  sword 
or  spear."*  But  no  sooner  was  Christianity  propagated  among  bar- 
barians, than  they  were  instructed  in  the  use  of  letters.   Ulphilas,  a 

'  Bp.  Portcus's  Tracts,  \\  383. 

'  Dc  Moribus  Germ.  c.  ii.  iii. 

*  Zonaras,  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  26.    Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  434. 

*  Procop.  Dc  Bdlo  Goth.  lib.  i.  c.  2. 
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Gothic  bishop  (a.d.  380),  invented  letters  for  his  illiterate  country- 
men, translated  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  tongue  for  their  use,  and  in- 
structed them  in  its  doctrines ;  and  some  Goths  soon  became  so  well 
informed,  that  they  compared  their  version  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Hebrew  originals.'  Before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland,  the  natives  had  no  alphabet,  no  annals  but  their  verses, 
nor  any  thing  but  memory  to  preserve  their  verses,  their  antiquities, 
the  genealogies  of  their  kings,  and  the  exploits  of  their  heroes.  The 
more  verses  a  man  could  repeat  the  more  learned  he  was  deemed, 
while  the  bard  who  composed  any  thing  new  was  sure  of  being  re- 
spected by  the  kings  and  people.'^  This  Avas  the  state  of  the  Irish, 
when  the  Christian  missionaries  came  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
letters,  and  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Such  a  change,  however, 
was  wrought  in  them  by  Christianity  and  its  teachers,  that  Ireland 
was  styled  the  island  of  very  pious  and  very  learned  men.  Ansga- 
rius^,  the  chief  apostle  of  the  northern  nations,  not  only  preached  the 
Gospel  to  those  barbarians,  but  established  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  religion  and  letters.  Cyril  and  Methodius'*,  who  converted 
the  Bulgarians,  Moravians,  and  Bohemians,  about  the  same  time, 
previously  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet,  and  translated  the  Bible,  and 
some  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  into  the  Slavic  tongue,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  their  narrow  minds,  and  softening  their  hard  hearts 
to  mildness  and  pity.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  bar- 
bai'ians  who  became  proselytes  of  the  Gospel.  In  Russia  the  teachers 
of  Christianity  recommended,  at  the  same  time,  the  Gospel  and  let- 
ters, the  rudiments  of  the  arts,  of  law,  and  order ;  and  Avere  seconded 
in  their  exertions  by  religious  princes,  who  employed  skilful  Greeks 
for  decorating  the  cities,  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  "  The 
dome  and  paintings  of  [the  famous  Cathedral  of]  St.  Sophia  at  Con- 
stantinople Avere  rudely  copied  in  the  Russian  churches  of  KioAV  and 
NoA'ogorod ;  the  Avritings  of  the  fathers  Avere  translated  into  the 
Sclavonic  language ;  and  three  hundred  noble  youths  Avere  invited,  or 
compelled,  to  attend  lectures  in  the  college  of  Jaroslaus."^  In  \'arious 
parts  of  Europe,  edifices  for  divine  Avorship  arose  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  clergy,  aided  by  the  munificence  of  sovereigns  and  of  the 
laity;  and  though  these  Avere  sometimes  influenced  by  unworthy  mo- 
tives, yet  the  effect  has  not  been  the  less  beneficial  to  the  arts  of 
painting,  design,  architecture,  and  music,  Avhose  professors  Avcre  en- 
couraged to  the  exertion  of  their  talents  by  liberal  remuneration. 
When,  however,  the  love  of  literatui'c  Avas  succeeded  by  the  love  of 
arms  (Avhich  Avas  particularly  the  case  during  the  middle  ages)  few 
had  inducements  to  study,  except  those  Avho  were  educated  and  des- 
tined for  the  sacred  oflfice;  nor  could  a  knoAvledge  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  have  been  propagated  so  universally  as  it  Avas,  had 
not  the  clergy  found  them  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Avorks  of  the  fathers.  By  these  menus,  they  possessed  most 
of  the  learning  of  those  times,  and  handed  it  down  to  their  successors, 

'  Socrat.  lib.  iv.  c.  32.    Sozom.  lib.  vi.  c.  36.    Philostorg.  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 

"^  BoUandi  Acta,  March  xvii.  '  Mabillion,  Annal.  826. 

*  Balbiiii  Misccll.  part  i.  '  Gibbon's  Hist.  vol.  x.  p.  244. 
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Avho  had  the  merit  of  collecting,  transcribing,  and  preserving  books, 
which  otherwise  must  have  perished,  when  a  taste  for  erudition  was 
almost  extinct,  and  the  passion  of  laymen  was  directed  to  arms.^ 

On  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  empire  by  the  Mohammedans,  m 
1453,  literature  took  refuge  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  many  of 
the  clergy  were  among  its  most  strenuous  supportei-s.  At  length, 
learning  emerged  from  the  silence  of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated, and  where  she  had  been  preserved  from  destruction ;  and  her 
appearance  was  followed  by  a  revival  of  all  the  blessings  which  she  so 
eminently  bestows.  The  Reformation  promoted,  still  more,  the  cause 
of  learning;  and  its  general  diffusion  has  been  aided  most  signally  by 
the  discovery  and  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  art  of  printing. 
The  modern  opposers  of  revelation,  however,  reasoning  in  a  retrograde 
motion,  ascribe  all  our  improvements  to  philosophy.  But  it  icas  re- 
ligion, the  RELIGION  OF  CiiRiST,  that  took  the  lead.  The  Reformers 
opened  to  us  the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  that  shackled 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  in  her  train,  profited  by 
her  laboui's  and  sufferings;  and  now  ungratefully  claims  all  the  honour 
and  praise  to  herself.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Cranmer  preceded 
Lord  Bacon,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke.  The  horrible  excesses  that 
will  for  ever  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  first  French  revolution  are 
not  chargeable  upon  Christianity.  The  French  nation  renounced 
Christianity  before  they  plunged  into  such  crimes.  Philosophy  and 
reason  were  their  boasted  guides.  Besides,  Christianity  ought  not  to 
be  charged  with  all  the  crimes  of  those  who  have  assumed  its  name. 
No  institution  has  ever  been  able  to  prevent  all  the  excesses  which  it 
forbad ;  nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  that  it  has  some- 
times furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  those  very  evils  and  oppres- 
sions, which  it  was  designed  to  remedy.^  But  the  mischiefs  which, 
thi-ough  the  corrupt  passions  of  men,  have  been  the  accidental  con- 
sequences of  Christianity,  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  its  spirit.  "  The 
Legislator  of  the  universe,    in  promulgating  the  sublime  laws   of 

'  The  Literary  Benefits  conferred  on  the  world  by  Christianity,  are  thus  concisely  but 
forcibly  stated  by  Dr.  Jortin.  "  To  whom,"  says  he,  "  are  we  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  antiquities,  sacred  and  secular,  for  every  thing  that  is  called  Philology,  or  the  Literce 
Humaniores?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  grammars  and  dictionaries  of  the  learned 
languages?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  chronology,  and  the  continuation  of  history 
through  many  centuries?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  rational  systems  of  morality  and 
of  natural  religion?  To  Christians.  To  whom,  for  improvements  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  for  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to  religious  purposes?  To  Christians.  To 
whom,  for  metaphysical  researches,  carried  as  far  as  the  subject  will  permit?  To  Chris- 
tians. To  whom,  for  the  moral  rules  to  be  observed  by  nations  in  war  and  peace?  To 
Christians.  To  whom,  for  jurisprudence  and  political  knowledge,  and  for  settling  the  ritihls 
of  suhjects,  both  civil  and  religious,  upon  a  proper  foundation?  To  Christians  —  not  to 
atlieists  or  deists,  some  of  whom  (as  Hobbes  in  particular)  have  been  known  advocates 
for  tyranny."  (Jortin's  Sermons,  vol.  vii.  pp.  373,  374.)  He  further  observes,  that  some 
of  the  atheistical  and  deistical  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  (and 
the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  our  own  times)  were  "  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
most  of  them  a  sort  of  half-scholars,  and  retailers  of  second-hand  wares,  none  of  thenx 
eminently  learned,  or  contributors  to  the  advancement  of  erudition  and  knowledge  in  anj- 
material  article."  (Ibid.  p.  373.) 

'  On  the  subject  above  noticed,  the  reader  will  find  some  excellent  and  forcible  rcma,rks 
in  Dr.  Dcwar's  Discourses  illustrative  of  the  Designs  of  Christianity,  Disc.  13.  entitletl 
"  The  Imperfection  of  Christians  no  valid  Objectiou  to  Christianity." 

VOL.  I.  K  E 
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Christianity,  —  though  he  furnished  men  with  motives  calcuhited  to 
elevate  them  to  his  throne,  and  to  extend  their  hopes  far  beyond  the 
grave,  —  did  not  at  the  same  time  transform  the  intelligent  creatures, 
to  whom  he  gave  those  law's,  into  mere  machines.  He  has  given  them 
the  poxcer  either  to  conform  to  Christian  precepts  or  to  hfringe  them;  and 
thus  has  placed  in  their  own  hands  their  own  destiny.  If,  after  this, 
a  great  many  of  them  reject  the  good  and  choose  the  evil,  the  fault  is 
manifestly  theirs,  and  not  his,  who  by  so  many  the  most  tremendous 
denunciations,  warns  them  against  the  latter,  and  by  the  most  alluring 
invitations  solicits  them  to  the  former."  AVere  all  men  to  become  sin- 
cere believers  in  the  heavenly  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  were  all 
honestly  disposed  to  obey  its  holy  precepts,  nothing  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  diffuse  real  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness  in  this  world.  In- 
deed, whoever  will  candidly  and  attentively  compare  the  morals  of 
professing  Christians  throughout  the  world,  defective  as  they  are,  with 
those  of  the  heathen  nations  in  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  eflPects  of  Christianity  have  been  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. Some  vices  were  not  forbidden,  while  others  were  applauded, 
by  the  ancients;  but  the  vices  of  the  Christian,  the  sins  of  the  heart 
as  well  as  the  life,  are  all  forbidden  by  the  Gospel.  It  has  silently 
communicated  innumerable  blessings  to  individuals.  Besides  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages',  we  may  observe  that,  through  its 
blessed  influence,  crimes  are  less  malignant;  the  manners  of  mankind 
are  softened  and  humanised,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  ancient  times;  a 
more  general  respect  is  paid  to  the  decency  of  external  appearances, 
and  to  the  sentiments  of  virtuous  and  pious  men;  and  although  much 
wickedness  still  remains  among  the  nominal  professors  of  the  Christian 
faith,  who  are  Christians  in  name,  but  little  better  than  heathens  in 
practice,  yet  a  large  portion  of  piety  and  virtue  silently  exists  among 
the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  mankind,   who  in   every  age  and 

'  "  Much  general  reformation  and  happiness,  in  various  ways,  hath  been  introduced  into 
the  world  by  the  Gospel,  both  among  individuals,  and  among  nations.  But  even  on  a 
supposition  it  had  been  othenvise,  it  proves  nothing  against  the  good  effects  of  Christianity, 
if  it  were  properly  obeyed.  It  only  proves,  that  notwithstanding  the  purity  of  the  Gospel, 
and  its  gracious  intention  of  making  mankind  religious  and  happy,  there  are  numbers  who 
will  not  be  made  religious  and  happy  by  it.  But  what  could  God  Almighty  do  more  for 
man,  consistently  with  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  act  freely?  He  could  only  give  him  a 
rule  to  walk  by,  and  reason  to  enforce  that  rule;  unless  he  had  changed  his  nature,  and, 
by  giving  him  a  new  religion,  had  wrought  a  standing  miracle  to  force  his  obedience  to  it. 
So  that,  of  course,  the  world  will  always  be  divided  into  two  sorts  of  people  —  such  as  are 
deaf  to  nil  the  calls  of  religion;  and  such  as  live  up  to  its  rules.  Among  these  latter  only 
arc  to  be  found  those  who  feel  the  happiness  of  living  under  Gospel  laws.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing,  indeed,  if  those  should  profit  by  them,  who  never  trouble  their  heads 
about  them.  The  patient,  who  rejects  the  medicine,  must  not  hope  to  remove  the  disease. 
Our  Saviour  himself,  you  remember,  prophesied,  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  of  the  dif- 
ferent reception  which  his  Gospel  should  meet  among  diflerent  men.  Some  seed,  he  tells 
vou,  would  fall  among  thorns,  and  be  choked  —  others  on  beaten  ground,  and  be  picked 
lip  —  but  that  still  there  would  be  some  which  would  fall  on  good  ground,  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  abundance.  The  Christian  religion,  therefore,  is  not  meant  to  work  by  force,  or 
like  a  charm,  on  the  minds  of  men.  If  it  did,  there  could  be  no  goodness  in  the  observ- 
ance of  it;  but  it  is  intended  mercifully  to  guide  those  to  happiness,  who  will  listen  to  its 
gracious  voice.  So  that  when  we  look  into  the  world,  and  wish  to  see  the  effects  of  reli- 
gion, we  must  look  for  it  only  among  real  Christians  —  among  those  who  truly  live  up  to 
its  laws  —  and  not  among  those  who  happen  to  live  in  a  Christian  country,  and  arc  Chris- 
tians only  in  name."     Gilpin's  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 — 11. 
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•  country  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  community.  Nay,  in  Christian 
countries,  even  the  wicked  themselves  (who  have  not  cast  oif  all  re- 
ligion, and  deliberately  renounced  the  Gospel)  are  greatly  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  future  punishments,  which  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  Gospel.  So  that  mankind  are,  upon  the  whole,  even  in  a  tem- 
poral point  of  view,  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  mild  and  pacific 
temper  of  the  Gospel,  and  have  reaped  more  substantial  worldly  be- 
nefits from  it,  than  fi-om  any  other  institution  upon  earth;  and,  what- 
ever of  sobriety  or  moral  virtue  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  writings 
or  lives  of  the  opposers  of  revelation  in  modern  times,  they  are  in- 
debted for  it  to  that  very  Christianity  which  they  are  impotently  en- 
deavouring to  subvert.  "  To  say  nothing  of  the  best  ideas  of  tlie  old 
philosophers  on  moral  subjects  being  derived  from  revelation  (of  which 
there  is  considerable  evidence'),  it  is  manifest  that,  so  fiir  as  the  mo- 
derns exceed  them,  it  is  principally,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  this  me- 
dium of  instruction.  The  Scriptures  having  diffused  the  light,  they 
have  insensibly  imbibed  it;  and  finding  it  to  accord  with  reason,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  their  reason  has  discovered  it.  'After  grazino;,' 
as  one  expresses  it,  *  m  the  pastures  of  revelation,  they  boast  of  grow- 
ing fat  by  nature.'  So  long  as  they  reside  among  people,  whose 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  formed  by  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
they  must  (unless  they  wish  to  be  stigmatised  as  profligates)  behave 
with  some  degree  of  decorum.  Where  the  conduct  is  uniform  and 
consistent,  charity,  and  even  justice,  will  lead  us  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction upon  the  motive ;  but  when  we  see  men  uneasy  under  re- 
straints, and  continually  writing  in  favour  of  vices  which  they  dare 
not  openly  practise,  we  are  justified  in  imputing  their  sobriety  not  to 
principle,  but  to  the  circumstances  attending  their  situation."^ 

V.  It  were  no  difficult  task  to  adduce,  from  the  page  of  history, 
numerous  facts  that  would  fully  confirm  the  preceding  general  sur- 
vey of  the  effects  produced  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  A  few 
additional  instances,  however,  must  suffice.  Wherever  Christian 
missionaries  have  gone,  the  most  barbarous  heathen  nations  have  be- 

'  A  glance  at  the  devotions  of  the  Gentiles  will  show  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
there  was  nothing  spiritual  in  their  prayers,  —  no  thanksgiving,  —  no  request  for  divine 
assistance  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  —  no  pious  sorrow  and  acknowledgment  of 
their  offences.  But  "  after  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  find  forms  of 
adoration  in  some  Pagan  writers  which  are  more  rational  and  spiritual  than  the  old  hymns 
and  prayers  of  tlieir  ancestors;  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  these  improvements 
arose  from  the  Gospel.  See  Prod.  Hymn,  ad  Solera,  et  ad  Musas;  JambUch.  dc  Myst. 
I^Syi^t^-  §  5.  c.  26.;  Simpl.  in  Epictct.  ad  fin.  to  whom  I  wish  I  could  add  Ma.vinms  Ti/rius. 
If.  is  pity  that  he  who  on  other  accounts  deserves  commendation,  should  have  taught  that 
prayer  to  God  was  superfluous,  Disc.  30.  See  also  Juvenal  x.  346.  and  the  Commen- 
tators. Seneca  says.  Primus  est  deorum  cuUus,  deos  credere:  deinde  reddere  illis  majistutem 
suam,  reddere  bonitatem. —  Vis  deos  propitiare?  bonus  esto.  Satis  illos  coluit  quisquis  imilatus: 
est.  Epist.  95.  p.  470.  But  that  he  did  not  think  prayer  to  be  useless  and  unnecessarVj 
as  some  may  fancy  from  these  words,  will  appear  from  the  following  places.  iVos  quoquc 
e.rislinuimus  vota  proficere,  salvci  vi  el  potestate  fatorum.  Quadam  enim  a  Diis  immortuliJbus, 
ita  siispcn.^a  relicta  sunt,  ut  in  bonum  verlani,  si  admotce  Diis  preces  fuerint,  si  vota  suscepta, 
Nat.  Quicst.  ii.  .57.  Itaque  non  dat  Deus  bcneficia,  —  non  e.raudit  prccantium  voces  et  undi' 
que  sublatis  in  ccelum  manibus  vota  facientium  privnta  ac  publica.  Quod  prof ecto  non  fieret, 
ncc  in  hunc  furorem  omnes  mortales  consensissent  alloquendi  surda  numina  et  inejficaces  Deos, 
nisi  nossetit  illorum  beneficia  nunc  ultro  oblata,  nunc  orantibus  data,.  Dc  Benef.  IV.  \'* 
(Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Keligion,  p.  267.  note. 

*  Fuller's  Gospel  its  own  Witness,  p.  113. 
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come  civilised.  Some  of  them  were  cannibals;  others  Avorshipped 
their  swords  as  gods ;  and  all  of  them  offered  human  victims  to  their 
idols.  The  ferocious  became  mild;  those  who  prowled  about  for 
plunder  acquired  settled  property,  as  well  as  a  relish  for  domestic 
happiness ;  persons  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  huts  learned  from  mission- 
aries the  art  of  building ;  they  who  fed  on  raw  flesh  applied  to  agri- 
culture ;  men  who  had  been  clothed  in  skins,  and  were  strangers  to 
manufactures,  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  violent  and 
rapacious  renounced  their  rapine  and  plunder.  The  various  tribes 
that  inhabited  Germany  ceased  to  sacrifice  men  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity ;  nor  did  the  Huns  continue  to  be  strangers  to  the 
difference  of  right  and  wrong,  after  they  embraced  it.  The  Geloni, 
and  other  Scythian  tribes,  ceased  to  use  the  skins  of  their  enemies 
for  clothes  ;  and  the  Heruli  (who  latterly  over-ran  and  devastated 
the  western  empire)  no  longer  put  to  death  the  aged  and  infirm,  as 
they  had  formerly  done,  nor  required  widows  to  kill  themselves  at  the 
tombs  of  their  husbands.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
the  Attacotti  (a  valiant  Caledonian  tribe),  relinquished  cannibalism, 
and  the  Hungai'ians  ceased  to  devour  the  hearts  of  their  captives, 
after  their  conversion.  After  the  conversion  also  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  they  ceased  to  commit  suicide  on  principle;  nor  did  their 
wives  and  slaves  voluntarily  devote  themselves  to  death,  in  order  to 
honour  the  deceased  in  the  paradise  of  Odin.  Christianity  imparted 
to  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Russians,  just  ideas  of  property ;  and 
put  an  end  to  their  piratical  expeditions  and  depredations.  The 
northern  kingdoms,  which  were  engaged  in  incessant  wars,  while 
their  inhabitants  were  heathens,  became  more  pacific  after  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  among  them.  The  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwe- 
gians, who  could  only  speak  a  barbarous  language,  acquired  the  use 
of  letters ;  a  people  who  were  continually  making  depredations  on 
their  neighbours,  became  content  with  their  own  territories;  and 
nations,  almost  inaccessible  on  account  of  their  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, became  gentle  and  sociable  in  consequence  of  their  conversion. 
The  well-informed  lawyer  must  res[)ect  Christianity  for  the  nume- 
rous benevolent  laws  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  and  every  man  who  has 
read  (however  slightly)  the  laws  of  the  emperors  Theodosius,  Jus- 
tinian, and  Charlemagne,  or  the  codes  of  the  Visigoths,  Lombai'ds, 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  must  venerate  Chris- 
tianity as  the  source  of  many  just  and  merciful  laws,  which  were 
totally  unknown  to  polished  as  well  as  to  civilised  pagans. 

Perhaps  no  country  more  greatly  needed  the  light  of  Christianity, 
or  has  been  more  eminently  benefited  by  it,  than  England.  Druidism, 
uniformly  more  sanguinary  than  other  cruel  modifications  of  pagan- 
ism (though  in  some  respects  less  eri'oneous),  was  succeeded  first 
by  the  impure  mythology  of  Home,  and  then  by  the  sanguinary  and 
war-inspiring  worship  of  the  deities  of  the  northern  hordes,  by  whom 
it  was  invaded  from  time  to  time,  and  finally  subdued.  Never  was 
Christianity  attended  with  circumstances  more  pleasing,  or  with 
changes  more  salutary,  than  among  our  rude  and  ferocious  fore- 
fathers.    The  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  very  earliest  time 
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of  the  Christian  gera,  abolished  human  sacrifices  (principally  wretched 
captives),  that  were  offered  by  the  Druids :  the  rude  and  unsettled 
Saxons,  when  converted  to  Christianity,  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life,  and  ceased  to  immolate  their  captives,  or 
the  cowardly  members  of  their  own  army.  And  the  descendants  of 
those  barbarous  savages,  who  prohibited  commercial  intercourse  with 
strangers,  and  who  thus  cruelly  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  now 
feed  and  clothe  them,  and  encourage  intercourse  with  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  that,  In  England,  put 
a  stop  to  the  dreadful  animosities  of  the  barons ;  that  checked  the 
perpetual  feuds  of  the  darker  ages  ;  that  subdued  the  pride  and  fierce- 
ness which  so  convulsed  the  government  of  our  own  and  other  na- 
tions ;  that  gave  rise  to  the  singular  but  beneficial  institution  of 
chivalry,  which  tempered  the  valour  of  its  professors,  by  uniting  in 
the  same  persons  the  various  and  useful  virtues  of  courtesy,  humanity, 
honour,  and  justice ;  and,  finally,  has  diffused  that  sjilrlt  of  practical 
piety,  benevolence,  and  morality,  which  have  justly  rendered  Britain 
the  glory  of  all  lands. 

Such  were  the  happy  changes  wrought  by  Christianity  on  the  state 
of  society  In  ancient  times ;  nor  has  it  been  less  useful  among  modern 
pagans,  so  far  as  its  pure  and  life-giving  precepts  have  been  propa- 
gated and  inculcated  among  them.  Indeed,  on  whatever  part  of  the 
field  of  missionary  exertions  we  fix  our  attention,  we  have  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  mighty  eflScacy  of  the  Gospel  as  the 
means  of  improving  the  present  condition  of  mankind.  Thus,  in 
North  America,  in  South  America  also,  and  In  the  East  Indies, 
wherever  Chnstlanlty  has  been  carried.  It  has  abolished  human  sacri- 
fices, and  all  the  barbarous  practices  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  work^;  and  has  diffused  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  together 
with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.^  In  the  West  Indies  it  has  miti- 
gated the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  converted  stubborn  captives  (barba- 
rously and  unjustly  torn  from  their  native  soil)  into  valuable  ser- 

'  See  pp.  17,  18.  supra. 

^  Some  writers  have  imagined  that  certain  detestable  practices  of  the  pagans  were 
abolished  by  civilisation,  and  not  by  the  Christian  religion.  But  the  falsehood  of  this 
opinion  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  bloody  and  obscene  customs  prevailed  among  the 
Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  who  were,  in  many  respects,  equal  to  iis 
in  literature  and  civilisation,  and  yet  performed  several  hideous  rites  long  after  they  had 
arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of  refinement.  Polished  heathens  offered  human  victims  to  their 
gods,  and  were,  on  particular  occasions,  guilty  of  every  abomination  imputed  to  the  un- 
civilised, except  devouring  their  children.  In  all  rude  nations  which  embraced  the  Gospel, 
Christianity  and  civilisation  were  as  cause  and  effect,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  latter  arc 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  former.  As  the  Gospel  softened  and  civilised  barbarians,  we  may 
fairly  attribute  to  it  the  happy  effects  of  civilisation.  The  Prussians  and  Litluianians 
liaving  offered  human  sacrifices,  and  continued  uncivilised  till  their  conversion  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  done  so  to  this  day, 
were  it  not  for  Christianity,  since  the  Mingrelians,  Circassians,  and  other  heathens,  arc 
still  more  rude  than  Christian  nations  under  nearly  the  same  circumstances  of  latitude  and 
soil.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  though  polished  nations,  and  well  acquainted  with  arts 
and  manufactures,  it  is  well  known,  publicly  commit  crimes  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  the  rudest  Christian  kingdom.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Christianity  has  ex- 
ploded several  crimes  of  the  civilised  as  well  as  barbarous  heathen,  has  tauglit  each  of 
them  virtues  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  and  must,  wherever  it  is  established,  prevent 

relapses  to  paganism,  and  the  numerous  evils  resulting  from  false  systems  of  religion. ■ 

Dr.  Ryan's  History  of  Religion,  pp.  277,  278. 
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vants ;  so  that  a  real  Christian  slave,  it  is  well  known,  was  of  greater 
value,  than  one  who  is  a  pagan,  and  finally,  slavery  itself  has  been 
annihilated. 

Further,  in  Greenland,  among  a  people  who,  in  addition  to  all  tlie 
privations  which  they  endure  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  had 
been  left  in  the  lowest  stages  of  savage  life,  the  INIoravians  or  United 
Brethren  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  comforts  and 
endearments  of  civilisation ;  and  those  outcasts  of  society  may  now 
be  seen  enjoying  the  food  and  shelter  which  their  industry  and  perse- 
verance had  secured  for  them.  "With  the  admission  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christ,  they  have  relinquished  their  ferocious  habits  ;  they  resumed 
the  exercise  of  reason  when  they  began  to  practise  the  duties  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  instead  of  exhibiting  the  miseries  of  their  former  condi- 
tion, we  behold  the  edifying  spectacle  of  men  raising  their  adorations 
to  him  who  created  and  redeemed  them,  and  walking  in  all  the  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.  In  South  Africa, 
through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  same  missionaries, 
and  those  of  other  societies,  among  a  race  equally  removed  fi-om  the 
habits  of  civilisation, —  and,  perhaps,  still  more  hostile  to  the  appli- 
cation of  any  means  of  improvement,  —  Christianity  has  made  a 
powei'ful  impression;  and  has  accomplished  a  change,  which  has 
raised  those  who  were  placed  at  the  extreme  point  of  human  nature 
to  the  possession  of  piety,  decency,  and  happiness.  Similar  effects 
have  been  produced  on  the  Avestern  coast  of  Africa,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  same 
effects  are  uniformly  seen  to  follow  its  progress.* 

In  short,  in  proportion  as  Christianity  advances  into  the  regions  of 
paganism,  we  may  confidently  anticipate  a  melioration  in  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  mankind,  and  a  greater  equality  in  the  moral  and 
political  advantages  of  every  tribe  and  peaple.  The  beneficial  effects 
of  the  Gospel,  indeed,  are  felt  even  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  for 
all  the  best  moral  precepts  of  the  Koran  are  taken,  without  acknow- 
ledgement, from  the  Scriptures.  Where  it  agrees  with  them,  it 
tends  to  advance  human  happiness ;  where  it  differs  from  them,  it  is 
generally  a  rhapsody  of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  and  absui'd  fables, 
that  Avill  not  bear  the  test  of  examination. 

As,  however,  recent  FACTS  most  powerfully  arrest  attention,  we 
shall  adduce  one  instance  more  of  the  glorious  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  which  has  been  achieved  in  our  own  time,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  in  the  numerous  clusters 
of  islands  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean,  now  collectively  termed 

'  Tlic  details  on  which  the  ahovc  statements  arc  founded,  may  be  scon  in  Crantz's  His- 
tory of  Greenhind,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1820;  Latrobe's  Journal  of  his  Visit  to  South 
Africa  in  1815  and  1816,  4to.  Ix)ndon,  1818;  and  in  the  later  Reports  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge;  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Society  for  Missions  established  by 
,the  Unitas  Fratrum  or  Moravians;  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  of  the  Baptist 
Missions  in  the  East  Indies;  and  of  the  Weslcyan  Missionary  Society.  —  Abstracts  of  the 
most  recent  of  these  reports  of  Christian  benevolence  (comprising  also  much  important 
geographical  information)  may  be  seen  in  the  periodical  journal  entitled  "  The  Missionary 
Kegister." 
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Polynesia,  through  the  divine  blessing  on  the  unwearied  labours  of 
devoted  missionax'ies ;  who  have  persevered  in  their  arduous  under- 
taking, under  discouragements  the  most  protracted  and  depressing, 
and  with  a  patient  endurance  of  privations  not  easily  comprehended 
by  those  who  have  always  remained  at  home,  or  who  have  visited 
only  civilised  portions  of  foreign  climes.  In  common  with  mis- 
sionaries in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  have  been  described  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  as  ignorant  and  dogmatical  fanatics ;  more 
intent  on  the  inculcation  of  the  peculiainties  of  their  sect  or  party, 
than  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  the  people  ;  holding  out  no  in- 
ducement by  precept  or  example  to  industrious  habits,  &c. :  but  the 
PRESENT  STATE  of  the  islands  in  which  they  spent  so  many  years, 
compared  with  what  it  was  previously  to  and  at  the  time  of  their 
arrival  (as  recorded  in  the  voyages  of  various  navigators),  and  during 
several  subsequent  years,  presents  a  sufficient  and  triumphant  refutation 
of  every  charge  of  this  kind.  Within  a  circle  of  many  hundred  miles, 
which  is  studded  with  clusters  of  numerous  and  populous  islands, 
and  of  which  Tahiti  (fonnerly  called  Otaheite)  is  the  centre,  many 
thousands  of  adult  inhabitants,  together  with  their  chieftains,  have 
voluntarily  embraced,  and  made  an  open  profession  of,  the  Christian 
faith,  without  the  intervention  or  influence  of  any  Christian  Poten- 
tate or  State ;  and  the  consequences  of  this  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel among  them  have  been,  the  abolition  of  theft,  polygamy,  and 
infanticide,  of  human  sacrifices,  and  of  the  murder  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  the  extinction  of  cannibalism.  Idolatry,  with  all  its 
sanguinary  rites,  has  been  annihilated ;  and  education,  industry,  and 
civilisation  have  been  rapidly  diffused,  and  are  daily  extending  their 
benevolent  influences.  Christian  congregations  have  been  formed  ; 
and  from  them  the  life-giving  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  carried 
to  the  surrounding  regions.  Among  savages,  who  a  few  years  since 
were  but  little  removed  from  the  most  barbarous  state  of  nature,  the 
use  of  letters  and  wi'itten  languages  has  been  introduced.  Instead 
of  a  rude  administration  of  justice,  founded  on  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  chieftains,  a  system  of  equitable  laws  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
representative  governments,  have  been  established  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  Principles,  with  the  voluntary  consent  of  sovereigns,  infe- 
rior chieftains,  and  people.  The  useful  arts,  with  many  of  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  have  been  introduced  ;  printing  presses  have  been 
established,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated  and  printed, 
besides  multitudes  of  elementary  and  useful  books ',  the  rudiments  of 
navies  have  been  formed,  and  piers  constructed ;  roads  have  been 
made,  and  beautiful  chui'ches  for  divine  worship  have  been  erected. 
In  short,  religious,  moral,  and  social  order  are  rapidly  extending  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Archipelago  are  rising  in  the 
scale  of  nations.  All  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  blessing  upon 
unwearied  missionary  labours',  and  they  have  followed  the  intro- 

'  The  missionaries,  who  have  been  the  honoured  instruments  in  accomplishing  the  great 
■work  above  described,  have  been  those  who  were  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  and 
Church  Missionary  Societies,  the  North  American  and  the  Wcslcyan  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries; and  the  details  of  evidence,  on  which  the  facts  stated  in  the  text  are  founded, 
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ductlon  of  the  Gospel ;  for  civilisation,  with  all  its  attendant  advan- 
tages, INEVITABLY  follows  the  diffusion  of  Christian  Principles  and 
Christian  Precepts.  Wherever  the  truth  is  received  in  love  (and 
multitudes  have  so  received  it),  that  truth  has  made  them  free  in  the 
noblest  and  most  enlarged  sense  of  the  word.  JNIen  who  were  devoted 
to  intemperance,  ferocious,  faithless,  profligate,  and  ungodly,  have 
been  so  changed  in  their  hearts  and  lives,  as  to  become  virtuous, 
peaceable,  and  useful  members  of  society ;  and  many  thousands  of 
adult  persons  (besides  their  children)  who,  a  few  years  since,  were 
enveloped  in  error,  sensuality,  and  idolatry,  have  been  turned  from 
dumb  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God.  Public,  social,  and 
domestic  worship  ar«  universal.  Who  can  contemplate  the  former 
condition  of  these  islands,  with  their  inhabitants  groaning  and  con- 
suming under  the  tyranny  of  a  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  and  of  vices 
still  more  destructive,  —  and  then  contrast  with  it  the  natives  in  their 
present  circumstances,  gradually  emerging  from  their  foi'mer  darkness 
and  misery  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity  ;  worshipping 
the  true  God,  becoming  honourable  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  a  written  language  has  been  given 
to  them),  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  improving  in 
their  mental  and  moral  character,  and  in  their  social  habits,  Avith  the 
comforts  of  civilised  life  daily  multiplying  around  them,  —  Avhere  is 
the  Christian  who  can  contemplate  these  things,  and  not  evidently 
perceive  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence,  —  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  most  powerful  incentive  as  well . 
as  encouragement  to  further  missionary  exertions  ? 

VI.  Such  are  the  effects  which  Christianity  is  actually  producing 
in  our  own  times.  Contrast  them  with  the  effects  of  that  atheistical 
philosophy,  which  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  plunged 
France  in  desolation,  misery,  and  anarchy  almost  indescribable,  and 
then  judge  of  the  want  of  candour  and  truth,  in  a  modern  opposer  of 
Christianity,  who,  with  such  facts  before  him,  could  assert  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  "  a  pestilence  more  destructive  of  life,  happiness, 
and  peace,  than  all  other  pestilences  combined." 

It  is,  however,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  especially,  that  the 
efficacy  of  the  Christian  system  has  been  practically  felt  in  reclaiming 
the  profane  and  immoral  to  sobriety,  equity,  truth,  and  piety,  and  to 
an  exemplary  behaviour  in  relative  life.  Having  been  made  free  from 
sin,  and  become  the  servants  of  God,  they  have  their  fruit  unto  holiness, 
and,  after  patiently  continuing  in  well-doing,  and  cheerfully  bearing 
various  afflictions  (supported  by  the  precious  promises  of  the  Bible), 
they  joyfully  meet  death ;  being  cheered  by  the  hope  of  eternal  life, 
as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ :  while  they  who  are  best  ac- 
([uainted  with  the  Gospel  are  most  convinced  that  they  have  been 
rendered  wiser,  more  holy,  as  well  as  more  happy,  by  believing  it; 

may  Le  seen  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Mission  to  Otahcitc,  published  by  the  Directors  of 
tlie  London  Missionary  Society,  and  also  in  their  reports  from  the  year  1819  to  the  pre- 
sent time;  in  the  Missionary  Kegister;  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Narrative  of  his  Kesidencc  in  the 
bandwich  Islands;  and  especially  in  Mr.  Ellis's  Polynesian  Kcsearche.s,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.;  in  Mr.  Williams's  Narrative  of  Missionary  Enterprise  to  the  South  Sea  Islands;  and 
ID  Mr.  Pritchard's  Missionary  Encouragement.  London,  1845.  8vo. 
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and  that  there  is  a  reality  in  religion,  though  various  conflicting  in- 
terests and  passions  may  keep  them  from  duly  embracing  it.  "  There 
are  indeed  enthusiasts  also,  but  they  become  such  by  forsaking  the 
old  rule  of  faith  and  duty  for  some  new  fancy  ;  and  there  are  lii/po~  . 
crites,  but  they  attest  the  reality  and  excellency  of  religion  by  deem- 
ing it  worth  their  while  to  counterfeit  it."' 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Christian  revelation  that  it  is  adapted 
to  every  rank  and  station  in  life.  Is  the  Christian  lixvoured  with 
temporal  blessings  ?  He  is  instructed  how  to  enjoy  them  aright,  and 
to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  in  want.  Are  his 
circumstances  contracted?  It  preserves  him  from  repining.  lie  hath 
learned  in  lohatsoever  state  he  is,  therewith  to  be  content.  He  knoics  both 
hoic  to  be  abased,  and  hoio  to  abound;  —  everi/  where,  and  in  all  things, 
he  is  instructed,  both  to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  —  both  to  abound  and. 
to  suffer  need.  Nor  does  the  Gospel  only  produce  contentment,  but 
it  gives  to  its  possessor  a  certain  dignity  and  authority,  which  the 
greatest  can  never  acquire  without  it.  The  rods  and  axes  of  despots 
may  extort  an  outward  reverence,  but  nothing  commands  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  men  like  real  piety  and  goodness.  Godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  noiv  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  (1  Tim.  iv.  8.)  A  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  religion  conciliates  the  love  and  esteem  of  mankind,  and 
establishes  a  fair  character  and  unblemished  reputation.  "While  the 
real  Christian  fears  God  and  honours  the  king,  he  is  honest  in  his 
dealings,  frugal  in  his  expences,  and  industrious  in  the  proper  calling 
of  his  life ;  and  aims  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  his  !Saviour  in  all 
thiyigs.  Real  Christians,  whatever  be  their  rank  in  life,  have  a  pe- 
culiar enjoyment  in  the  possession  of  temporal  goods  (whether  they 
be  few  or  many),  while  the  ungodly  find  emptiness  in  all  their  pos- 
sessions; for  the  mind,  rendered  happy  by  the  holy  and  excellent 
principles  that  govern  it,  mixes  its  own  sweetness  with  whatever  good 
is  received,  and  imparts  an  extraordinaiy  relish  to  it ;  while  the 
unholy  dispositions  of  those  who  are  not  in  a  Christian  state  of  mind, 
must,  by  their  very  nature,  prevent  such  persons  from  enjoying  what 
they  possess. 

But  the  happy  effects  of  Christianity  are  not  confined  to  prosperity ; 
its  sincere  professors  have  also  peculiar  consolations  in  the  day  of 
adversity.  The  experience  of  every  day  proves  that  man  is  born  to 
trouble ;  and  religion  will  not  prevent  the  Christian  from  being  made 
to  feel  what  it  is  to  share  in  the  common  lot  of  mankind.  But,  what 
supports  will  it  afford  him,  when  the  cup  of  affliction  is  put  into  his 
hands!  supports  to  which  mere  men  of  the  world  are  utter  strangers. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  miserable  in  their  affliction.  If  they  be 
kept  from  murmuring,  it  is  the  summit  of  their  attainments,  while 
Christians  are  enabled  to  glory  even  in  tribulation,  and  cordially  to 
approve  all  the  divine  dispensations  towards  them.  They  truly 
possess  Vi  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  Being  justified  by  faith, 
they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  they  also 

'  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  ^•ol.  i.  pref.  p.  IG. 
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have  the  testiviony  of  a  good  conscience,  that,  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  have  had  their  conversation  in  the 
world.  This  is  to  them  a  source  of  unspeakable  joy,  with  which  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not,  "AAOiat  trouble,  indeed,  can  overwhelm, 
what  fear  can  discompose,  that  man  who  lovetli  Christ,  and  keeiieth 
his  words?  What  earthly  power  can  make  such  a  man  unhappy?  Will 
you  take  away  his  riches  ?  His  treasure  is  in  heaven.  Will  you 
banish  him  from  home  ?  His  country  is  above.  Will  you  bind  him 
in  chains  ?  His  conscience,  his  spirit,  his  affections,  are  all  free. 
Will  you  destroy  his  body  ?  His  body  shall  be  raised  incorruptible 
at  the  last  day,  and  his  soul  will  immediately  return  unto  God,  Avho 
gave  it.  Heaven  itself  is  but  an  emblem  of  his  happiness.  As  heaven 
is  enlightened  by  the  rising  sun,  his  soul  is  illuminated  by  that  sun 
of  righteousness,  which  ariseth,  without  setting,  in  his  heart.  As 
heaven  is  intrinsically  bright  and  beautiful,  though  clouds  obscure 
and  midnight  darkness  surround  it,  he  is  peaceful,  happy,  and  serene, 
in  the  midst  of  trials  and  afflictions.  As  heaven  is  exalted  above  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  this  lower  atmosphere,  he  is  elevated  above 
the  distractions  and  perturbations  of  this  troublesome  world.  He  is 
a  Christian.  His  conversation  is  in  heaven.  His  life  is  hid,  with 
Christ,  in  God. 

"  We  admit,  then,  that  such  a  Christian  has  his  sorrows.  But  his 
sorrow  is  sweeter  than  this  world's  joy.  Every  trial,  every  affliction, 
draws  him  nearer  to  his  God.  In  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  in  the 
silence  of  midnight,  he  has  a  resource  which  the  world  knows  not  of. 
He  pours  forth  his  fears,  his  apprehensions,  his  griefs,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  Maker.  Suffering  thus  becomes  a  well-spring  of  deliglit;  for  it 
is  felt  to  be  a  source  of  spiritual  improvement.  Thus  it  is,  that  all 
things  work  together,  not  only  for  good,  but  for  enjoyment,  to  them 
that  love  their  God.  Thus  it  is,  that  if  they  sow  in  tears,  they  also 
reap  in  joy."'  Far  different  from  this  is  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  or 
of  the  ungodly.  His  joy  is  a  malignant  passion,  excited  by  the  tem- 
porary success  of  some  of  his  devices.  Folly  is  joy  to  him  that  is  des- 
titute of  wisdom  ;  but  the  triumphing  of  the  ivicked  is  short ;  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment ;  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  Therefore  they  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire 
not  thee  nor  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways.  IVhat  is  the  Almighty  that  tee 
should  serve  him  f      Wliat  j^rojit  shoidd  we  have  if  we  pray  to  him  9  ^ 

But  it  is  in  the  prospect  of  futurity,  especially,  that  the  hapjiy 
effects  of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  felt  and  displayed.  The  hour  of 
death  must,  unavoidably,  arrive  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 
In  that  awful  moment,  when  the  soul  is  hovering  on  the  confines  of 
two  Avorlds,  suffering  the  agony  of  bodily  torture,  and  the  I'cmorse  of 
an  accusing  conscience,  something  is  surely  needed  to  cheer  the  mind. 
Where,  in  all  the  past,  do  we  discover  a  single  instance  of  cheerful 
resignation  and  hope  in  a  dying  infidel  ?  In  that  exigency,  the  only 
consolation  afforded  by  infidelity  is,  "  that  there  is  no  hereafter." 
^Vhcn  friends  and  relatives  are  expressing  by  their  agonised  looks 

'  Bp.  Jcbb's  Sermons,  p.  86. 

*  Tiov.  XV.  21.;  Job  xx.  5.;  Fsal.  x.  4.;  Job.  xxi.  14,  Ij. 
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what  they  are  afraid  to  utter;  when  medicines  and  pains  are  racking 
the  debilitated  frame ;  when  the  slumbers  of  conscience  ai'e  for  ever 
broken,  and  its  awful  voice  raised :  —  all  —  all  that  unbelief  can 
present  to  sustain  the  mind  in  this  trying  hour  is  —  the  cold  and  the 
comfortless  doctrine  of  an  eternal  sleep. 

That  these  sentiments  are  unequal  at  such  a  period  to  support  the 
mind,  is  evident  from  the  death-beds  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  ad- 
vocates.' Whilst  a  Paul,  a  Peter,  and  a  John,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Christian  martyrs,  could  survey,  unmoved,  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms  ;  while  many- have  vehemently  longed  for  its  approach,  desiring 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ ;  while  some  have  exulted  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  excruciating  bodily  tortures ;  —  Voltaire  endured  horrors 
never  to  be  expressed.  His  associates  have  attempted  to  conceal  the 
fact ;  but  the  evidence  is  too  strong  to  be  refuted.  Like  Herod,  who 
was  smitten  by  an  angel  whilst  receiving  undue  homage  from  men  ; 
so,  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
been  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  a  silly  populace,  -he  felt 
that  the  stroke  of  death  had  arrested  him.  Immediately  his  friends 
crowded  around  him,  and  his  brethren  of  the  lUuminati  exhorted  him 
to  die  like  a  hero.  In  spite  of  their  admonitions,  he  sent  for  the  cure 
of  St.  Gervais ;  and,  after  confession,  signed  in  the  presence  of  the 
abbe  Mignot  (his  nephew),  and  of  the  marquis  de  Villevielle  (one  of 
the  lUuminati),  his  recantation  of  his  former  principles.  After  this 
visit,  the  cure  was  no  more  allowed  to  see  him.  His  former  friends, 
having  obtained  possession  of  his  house,  interdicted  all  access  unto 
him.  It  has,  however,  crept  out  by  means  of  the  nurse  who  attended 
him,  that  he  died  in  unutterable  agony  of  mind.^  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  about  twenty  others,  who  beset  his  apartment,  never 
approached  him  without  receiving  some  bitter  execration.  Often  he 
would  curse  them,  and  exclaim,  "Retire !  It  is  you  who  have  brought 
me  to  my  present  state !  Begone  !  I  could  have  done  without  you 
all ;  but  you  could  not  exist  without  me.  And  what  a  wretched 
glory  you  have  procured  me ! " 

These  reproaches  were  succeeded  by  the  dreadful  recollection  of 
his  own  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  religion.  He  was  heard,  in 
anguish  and  in  dread,  alternately  supplicating  or  blaspheming  that 
God  against  whom  he  had  conspired.    He  would  cry  out,  in  plaintive 

I  «  Why  is  it  that,  of  all  the  fiicts  gathered  from  the  death-bed  scenes  of  infidels,  there 
are  none  of  a  pleasing  character?  Even  in  the  moments  of  delirium  their  minds  seem 
filled  with  images  and  fancies  of  a  horrible  kind ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  such  should  be 
the  fact,  when  we  reflect  that  in  their  sentiments  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  and  everything 
to  fear,  from  death.  The  thought  of  annihilation  is  itself  fitted  to  inspire  gloom;  and 
Avhatcvcr  shakes  this  belief  awakens  the  most  fearful  forebodings  of  a  judgment  to  come; 
so  that  infidels  naturally  view  with  trembling  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  have  their 
fears  aroused  for  the  consequences."  Rowland's  Common  Maxims  of  Infidelity,  p.  280. 
New  York,  1850. 

-  The  same  nurse,  "  being  many  years  afterwards  requested  to  wait  on  a  sick  Protestant 
gentleman,  refused,  till  she  was  assured  he  was  not  a  philosopher;  declaring,  if  he  were, 
she  would  on  no  account  incur  the  danger  of  witnessing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been 
compelled  to  do  at  the  death  of  M.  Voltaire."  Bp.  Wilson's  (of  Calcutta)  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  Svo.  edition.  Dr.  Wilson  adds,  that  he 
received  the  account  from  the  son  of  the  gentleman  to  whose  dying  bed  the  woman  was 
invitccL 
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accents,  Oh,  Christ !  Oh,  Jesus  Christ !  and  then  complain  that  he 
"was  abandoned  by  God  and  man.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand,  which 
had  traced  of  old  the  sentence  of  an  impious  king,  now  traced  before 
his  eyes  his  own  blasphemies.  In  vain  he  turned  away  from  the  con- 
templation of  them.  The  time  was  coming  apace,  when  he  was  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  him  whom  he  had  blasphemed ;  and  his 
physicians,  particularly  Dr.  Ti'onchin,  calling  in  to  administer  relief, 
thunderstruck,  retired.  His  associates  would,  no  doubt,  willingly 
have  suppressed  these  facts  ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  mareschal  de 
Richelieu  fled  from  his  bed-side,  declaring  it  to  be  a  sight  too  terrible 
to  be  endured ' ;  and  Dr.  Tronchin  ^  compared  the  horrors  of  Voltaire's 
dying  moments  to  those  inflicted  by  the  furies   on   Orestes.     The 

'  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  horrid  death  of  "Vol- 
taire, in  the  abbe  Barruel's  History  of  Jacobinism,  vol.  i.  ch.  17.  pp.  377 — 380.  This 
account  was  confirmed  by  M.  de  Luc,  a  philosopher  of  distinguished  science,  and  of  the 
greatest  honour  and  probity. 

^  The  account  of  Voltaire's  last  hours,  published  by  M.  Barruel,  has  at  length  received 
a  signal  confirmation,  by  the  publication  (for  the  first  time)  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Tronchin 
himself  to  the  eminent  Christian  philosopher,  M.  Bonnet,  of  Geneva,  in  pp.  272 — 274.  of 
Ch.  Eynai-d's  "  Essai  sur  la  Vie  de  Tissot,"  Lausanne,  1839,  8vo.;  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  have  been  translated. 

"  He"  [Voltaire,  says  Dr.  Tronchin,]  "imagined  that  I  would  not  see  him;  and  this 
idea  tormented  him.  In  haste  he  wrote  me  a  letter  perfumed  with  incense,  in  which  he 
swears  eternal  esteem  and  regard  to  me.  I  visited  him.  '  You  have  been,'  he  said  to  me. 
'  my  saviour,  be  here  my  tutelar  angel.  I  have  but  one  breath  of  life  left,  I  come  to  yield 
it  up  in  your  arms.'     He  probably  spoke  the  truth;  they  will  kill  him. 

"  If  my  principles,  my  dear  friend,  had  required  to  be  strengthened  by  any  tie,  the 
man  whom  I  have  seen  become  weak,  agonise,  and  die  before  my  eyes,  would  have  se- 
cured them  by  a  gordian  knot;  and  on  comparing  the  death  of  a  good  man,  which  is  but 
the  end  of  a  fine  day,  with  that  of  Voltaire,  I  should  have  seen  the  difference  which  exists 
between  a  fine  day  and  a  tempest;  between  the  serenity  of  the  soul  of  the  wise  man  who 
ceases  to  live,  and  the  dreadful  torment  of  him  to  whom  death  is  the  king  of  terrors.  I 
thank  God  I  did  not  need  this  spectacle;  and  yet  forte  olim  meminisse  jiivabit.  This  man 
then  was  predestined  to  die  under  my  hands.  I  always  told  him  the  truth;  and,  unhappily 
for  him,  I  am  the  only  person  who  never  deceived  him.  '  Yes,  my  friend,'  he  often  said 
to  me,  '  you  alone  gave  me  good  advice.  If  I  had  followed  it,  I  should  not  be  in  the  dread- 
fiil  state  in  which  I  am.  I  should  have  returned  to  Ferney;  I  should  not  have  become 
intoxicated  with  the  incense  which  has  turned  my  head.  Yes!  I  have  followed  nothing 
but  smoke:  you  can  do  me  no  more  good.  Send  me  the  physician  for  madmen.  What 
fatality  brought  me  to  Paris?  You  told  me  when  I  arrived,  that  an  oak  of  eighty  years 
old  does  not  bear  transplanting;  and  you  spoke  the  truth.  Why  did  I  not  believe  you? 
And  when  I  had  given  you  my  word  that  I  would  set  out  in  the  invalid  carriage  which 
you  had  promised  me,  why  did  I  not  go?    Pity  me!    I  am  mad.' 

"  He  was  to  set  out  two  days  after  the  follies  of  his  coronation  at  the  theatre "  [at 
Paris] ;  "  but  the  next  morning  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  French  Academy,  which 
intreated  him  to  honour  it  with  his  presence  before  his  departure.  He  attended  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  made  president  of  the  society  by  acclamation.  He  accepted  the  office, 
which  is  for  three  months.  He  thus  cliaincd  himself  for  three  months,  and  of  his  promise 
given  to  me  nothing  remained.  From  this  moment  to  his  death,  his  days  were  only  a 
gust  of  madness.  He  was  ashamed  of  it.  When  he  saw  me,  he  asked  my  pardon.  He 
pressed  my  hands ;  he  intreated  me  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  not  to  abandon  him ; 
especially  as  he  must  use  new  efforts  to  make  a  suitable  return  for  the  honour  the 
Academy  had  done  him,  and  induce  it  to  labour  at  a  new  dictionary  like  that  of  the  Delia 
Cruscu.  The  compilation  of  this  dictionary  was  his  last  dominant  idea,  his  last  passion. 
He  had  undertaken  the  letter  A;  and  he  had  distributed  the  twenty-three  other  letters  to 
twenty-three  academicians,  many  of  whom  greatly  irritated  him  by  undertaking  the  task 
with  an  ill  grace.  'They  are  idle  fellows,'  said  he, '  accustomed  to  live  in  idleness; 
but  I  will  make  them  advance.'  And  it  was  to  make  them  advance,  that,  in  the  interval  of 
the  two  sittings,  he  took  —  at  his  peril  —  so  many  drugs,  and  conmiittcd  so  many  fellies; 
wliich  hastened  his  death,  and  which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  despair  and  the  most 
IVightful  madness.    I  cannot  recollect  it  without  horror.    As  soon  as  he  perceived  tliat  all 
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last  hours  of  D'Alembert  were  like  those  of  Voltaire.'  Condorcet 
boasts,  that  he  refused  admission  to  the  cure  on  his  second  visit. 
Such  a  refusal  evidently  shows  that  he  feared  what  an  interview 
Avould  disclose.  Hume,  instead  of  meeting  death  with  the  calmness 
of  a  philosopher,  played  the  buffoon  in  that  awful  hour,  proving,  by 
his  comic  actions,  his  anxiety  to  drown  serious  thought.  Diderot 
and  Gibbon  discovered  the  same  anxiety,  by  deeply  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  most  trifling  amusements.  The  last  hours  of  Paine  were 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  previous  immoral  and  un- 
principled habits.  Though,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  his  medical 
attendant  whether  he  believed  or  wished  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God,  he  declared  that  he  "  had  no  wish  to  believe  on 
that  subject; "  yet,  during  the  paroxysms  of  his  distress  and  pain,  he 
would  invoke  the  name  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  blasphemed  by 
his  writings,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  alarm  the  house  :  and  at 
length  he  expired,  undeplored  and  detested  by  his  adopted  country- 
men.^ A  conduct  like  this  proves  that  there  Avas  one  spark  of  horror 
in  the  souls  of  these  antagonists  of  revelation  which  all  their  philo- 
sophic efforts  were  unequal  to  extinguish. 

The  whole  of  the  atheist's  creed,  with  respect  to  the  future  world, 
is  comprised  in  the  following  summary ;  that  his  body,  begun  by 
chance  or  necessity,  is  continued  without  design,  and  perishes  without 
hope ;  that  his  soul  is  a  mere  attribute  of  his  body,  useless  and 
worthless  while  he  lives,  and  destined  at  his  death  to  rottenness  and 
corruption;  and  that,  the  sooner  it  is  returned  to  its  parent  mould 
the  better.  And,  by  his  mandate,  he  consigns  mankind  to  the  dai'k 
and  desolate  regions  of  annihilation.  By  this  sweeping  sentence, 
which  he  passes  on  all  the  human  race,  he  takes  away  from  himself 
and  his  fellow-men,  every  motive,  furnished  by  the  fear  of  future 
punishment  or  by  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  to  virtuous,  upright,  or 
amiable  conduct.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  how  glorious  are  the  Christian's  views  of  the 
future  world.  From  the  promise  of  his  Creator,  he  learns  that  his 
body,  sown  here  in  corruption,  weakness,  and  dishonour,  shall  be  raised, 

his  efforts  to  increase  his  bodily  strength  had  produced  a  contrary  effect,  death  was  con- 
tinually before  his  eyes.  From  that  moment  rage  took  possession  of  his  soul.  Remember 
the  furies  of  Orestes.  [Rap])ellez  vous  les  fureurs  d'Oreste.]  Furiis  ayitatus  obiit:"  [i.  e.] 
He,  Voltaire,  died,  tormented  btj  the  Furies. 

In  order  to  explain  this  allusion  of  Dr.  Tronchin,  the  author  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  state,  that  "  the  Furies  of  Orestes  "  was  a  proverbial  expression,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  most  frightful  horrors  of  mind.  According  to  the  Greek 
poets  and  mythologers,  Orestes  wa.s  for  many  years  tormented  by  the  vengeful  god- 
desses whom  they  termed  "  the  Furies,"  for  having  been  guilty  of  parricide  in  murdering 
his  mother  and  her  paramour  ^gisthus,  who  had  previously  assassinated  his  father 
Agamemnon. 

'  Barruel's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  381,  382. 

^  See  Cheetham's  Life  of  Paine,  pp.  153 — 160.  (8vo.  London,  1818,)  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  American  publication.  What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  that  man's  mind,  who 
could  exclaim  as  Paine  did  on  one  occasion,  —  "  /  think,  I  can  sm/  what  they  inake  Jcxus 
Christ  to  say,  —  '  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  mef'  "  Ibid.  p.  157. 

'  For  an  able  conijiarison  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Atheistical  Philosophy  with 
Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Godwin's  "  Philosophy  of  Atheism  examined." 
Lectures  xii.  and  xiii.  London,  1853.  8vo. 
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beyond  the  grave,  in  Incorruption,  potcer,  and  gloryy  with  so  many 
attributes  of  mind  or  spirit,  as  to  be  denominated  by  Him  who  made 
it  a  spiritual  body.  Ever  young,  active,  and  undeeaying,  it  shall  be 
re-united  to  the  immortal  mind,  purified  from  every  stain  and  every 
error.  This  perfect  man  shall  be  admitted,  with  an  open  and  abundant 
entrance,  into  the  heaven  of  heavens,  the  peculiar  residence  of  Infi- 
nite Majesty,  and  the  chosen  seat  of  infinite  dominion.  In  this  noblest 
of  all  habitations,  this  mansion  of  everlasting  joy,  he  shall  be  united 
with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  companions  like  himself,  sanctified, 
immortal,  and  happy.  Enrolled  among  the  noblest  and  best  beings 
in  the  universe,  a  child,  a  priest,  a  king  in  the  house  of  his  Heavenly 
Father,  liis  endless  and  only  destination  will  be  to  know,  love,  serve, 
and  enjoy  God ;  to  interchange  the  best  affections  and  the  best  offices 
with  his  glorious  companions ;  and  to  advance  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
happiness,  .  .  .  FOR  ever.' 

This  is  no  ideal  picture.  Hopes  and  consolations  like  these  have, 
in  every  age  of  Christianity,  supported  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Christians,  in  the  humble  and  retired  walks  of  life,  as  well  as  in 
exalted  stiitions.  They  cheered  and  animated  the  minds  of  such  men 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  Pascal,  Xewton,  Boyle,  Locke,  Ad- 
dison, Boerhaave,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Baron  Haller,  Sir  AViLUam  Jones, 
Beattie,  and  very  many  other  distinguished  laymen  (di\4nes  are  de- 
signedly omitted),  both  British  and  foreign,  who  applied  their  mighty 
intellects  to  the  investigation  and  elucidation  of  the  e^ndences  of  the 
Christian  records  ;  and  whose  lives  and  writings  will  continue  to  in- 
struct and  edify  the  world,  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  shall  perpe- 
tuate them. 


Such  are  the  eflTects  which  the  Christian  revelation  has  actually 
produced  on  the  happiness  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Phi- 
losophy and  infidelity  (we  have  seen)  are  alike  inadequate  to  ac- 
complish them.  An  evil  tree,  we  know,  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit. 
If,  therefore,  this  revelatioji  were  not  of  God  it  could  do  nothing. 


SECT.  V. 

THE  PECULIAR  ADVANTAGES,  POSSESSED  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION  OVER  ALL  OTHER 
RELIGIONS,    A   DEMONSTRATIVE    EVIDENCE    OF    ITS    DIVINE    ORIGIN   AND    AUTHORITT. 

All  the  truths  stated  in  the  preceding  pages  will  appear  still  more 
evident,  if  we  consider  the  Christian  revelation,  as  is  stands  opposed 
to  all  other  religions  or  pretended  revelations.  The  excellency  of 
the  Christian  revelation  consists  in  this,  that  it  possesses  advan- 
tages WHICH  NO  OTHER  RELIGIONS  OR  REVELATIONS  HAVE,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are  chax-ac- 
terised. 

AYe  affirm,   that  no  other  religion  or  revelation  has  advantages 
equal  to  those  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  religion  ;  for  no  other 

Dwight's  Sy.-tcm  of  Theology,  p.  55. 
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can  pretend  to  have  been  confirmed  by  ancient  prophecies.  Even 
Mohammed  thought  it  better  to  oblige  men  to  call  the  Scriptures  in 
question,  than  to  derive  any  arguments  from  them,  which  might 
serve  to  confirm  his  mission.  There  are  indeed  several  religions 
which  have  had  their  martyrs,  but  of  what  description  ?  Supersti- 
tious men,  who  blindly  exposed  themselves  to  death,  like  the  Ignorant 
East  Indians,  thousands  of  whom  prostrate  themselves  before  the 
idol  Jugsernauth,  and  hundreds  of  whom  devote  themselves  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  machine  that  carries  the  colossal  image 
of  their  idol.  But  no  religion,  besides  the  Christian,  was  ever  con- 
firmed by  the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  understanding 
martyrs,  who  voluntarily  suffered  death  in  defence  of  what  they  had 
seen ;  who  from  vicious  and  profligate  persons,  became  exemplary  for 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  upon  the  confidence  they  had  in  their 
]Master;  and  who  at  length,  being  dispersed  throughout  the  world, 
by  their  death  gained  proselytes  ;  and  making  their  blood  the  seed 
of  the  church,  cheerfully  suffered  martyrdom,  having  certain  as- 
surance of  being  crowned  after  their  death ;  a  certain  assurance 
which  they  derived  from  what  they  themselves  had  formerly  seen. 

We  find  other  religions,  which  pretend  to  be  confirmed  and  au- 
thorised by  several  signs  and  extraordinary  events  from  heaven. 
Thus,  the  Romans  used  to  attribute  to  their  religion  all  the  advan- 
tages they  obtained  over  other  nations ;  and  the  Mohammedans  pre- 
tend that  the  great  successes  which  God  was  pleased  to  give  their 
prophet,  were  so  many  certain  and  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  of 
their  religion.  But  to  pretend  that  temporal  prosperity  is  a  certain 
character  of  a  true  religion,  or  adversity  that  of  a  false  one,  is  to  sup- 
pose that  the  most  profligate  wretches,  provided  they  are  happy  in 
this  world,  are  the  greatest  favourites  of  God.  But  certainly  it  is  not 
prosperity  or  adversity  simply  considered,  but  prosperity  or  adversity 
m  foretold  bg  God  or  his  prophets,  that  is  a  certain  character  of  true 
religion  ;  and  when  Ave  affirm  that  several  extraordinary  events  bear 
Avitness  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  mean  only  those  events  which 
had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets ;  as,  for  instance,  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  church.  Finally,  there  may  be  several  religions  that  may 
deceive,  but  it  is  only  the  Christian  religion  that  can  truly  satisfy 
mankind.  There  are  some  religions  grounded  upon  fabulous  miracles, 
and  confirmed  by  witnesses  easily  convicted  of  imposture ;  but  it  is 
only  the  Christian  religion  that  is  firmly  and  solidly  established  upon 
true  miracles  and  valid  testimonies.  It  appears,  then,  that  no  religion 
in  the  world  has  such  extraordinary  qualifications  as  the  Christian 
religion ;  of  which  it  must  also  be  aflfirmed,  that  it  is  free  from  all 
such  defects  as  are  incident  to  other  religions. 

No  deep  research,  no  great  sagacity  or  penetration  of  mind,  is  ne- 
cessary to  discover  this  truth  ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  carnal  and  worldly 
appetites  of  men,  like  that  of  the  Jews,  who  aspired  only  after  tem- 
poral prosperity  and  worldly  pomp  ;  nor  is  it  a  monstrous  medley, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Samaritans,  made  up  of  a  ridiculous  mixture 
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of  the  pagan  and  Jewish  religion  ;  noi'  has  it  any  of  the  faults  or  ex- 
travagant superstitions  of  the  pagau  religion.  But  as  it  would  extend 
this  chapter  (already  perhaps  too  long)  to  a  disproportionate  length, 
were  we  to  oppose  it  particularly  to  ail  the  errors  of  other  religions, 
we  shall  confine  our  comparison  to  showing  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Christian  religion  over  all  the  rest,  in  the  following  respects:  — 

I.  In  its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  human  invention  and  institution,  were 
formed  by  degrees  from  the  different  imaginations  of  several  persons,  who  succes- 
sively made  such  additions  or  alterations  as  they  thought  convenient.  The  Greeks, 
for  example,  added  several  things  to  that  religion  which  they  received  from  the 
E'^yptians ;  and  the  Romans  to  that  which  they  had  received  from  the  Greeks. 
Menander  improved  upon  the  senseless  impieties  of  Simon  Magus  ;  and  Saturninus 
and  Basilides  added  to  those  of  Menander.'  And  the  reason  is,  because  men  are 
never  weary  of  inventing,  nor  the  people  of  believing,  novelties.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  wholly  delivered  by  Christ,  is  entirely  con- 
tained in  every  one  of  the  Gospels,  and  even  in  each  of  the  epistles  of  the  apostles. 
Wiiatever  alterations  men  have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  doctrine  which  Christ 
brought  into  the  world  only  corrupted  its  purity  and  spirituality,  as  appears  by  the 
great  disproportion  there  is  between  the  apostolical  doctrine  and  the  ordinary  specu- 
lations of  men. 

II.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themselves  openly  In  full  light,  and  therefore  were 
veiled  over  with  a  mysterious  silence  and  aifected  darkness.  Some  of  the  Gnostics 
chose  the  night  to  cover  the  impurity  of  their  abominable  mysteries.  And  the 
Komans  exposed  themselves  to  the  satirical  raillery  of  their  poets,  by  being  so  care- 
ful to  conceal  the  worship  they  paid  to  their  goddess  Bona.  Julian  and  Porphyry 
exerted  all  their  talents,  either  to  set  off  the  ridiculous  and  offensive  ceremonies  of 
paganism,  or  to  palliate  their  superstition,  by  several  various  explanations  of  it ; 
as  when  they  positively  affirmed  that  they  worshipped  one  only  supreme  God, 
though  they  acknowledged  at  the  same  time  other  subordinate  deities,  depending 
one  u])on  another;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  justify  the  worship  they  paid  to 
their  idols,  by  using  many  subtle  and  nice  distinctions.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  pride  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  is  the  reason  why  they  cannot  endure 
to  be  accused  of  entertaining  any  absurd  and  extravagant  opinions,  so  that  when- 
ever their  passions  have  made  them  embrace  a  reliaion  which  seems  not  very  reason- 
able, they  employ  all  their  ingenuity  to  make  it  at  least  appear  consonant  to  reason. 
But  the  Christian  religion  requires  no  veil  to  cover  it,  no  mysterious  silence,  no  dark 
dissimulation,  or  close  disguise,  although  it  proposes  such  kinds  of  objects  to  us  as 
are  vastly  contrary  to  all  our  prejudices  and  received  opinions.  The  apostles  freely 
confess  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  it  were,  an  apparent  folly  ;  but  yet 
they  assure  us  that  God  was  resolved  to  save  the  world  by  that  seeming  fully. 
They  knew  that  the  death  of  Christ  became  a  scandal  to  the  Jew,  and  a  folly  to  the 
Greek ;  yet  they  publicly  declared  that  they  were  determined  not  to  know  any 
thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  liim  crucified.  And  how  comes  it,  then,  than  they  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  extenuate  or  endeavour  to  soften  the  sense  of  that  seeming 
paradox  (so  far  were  they  from  concealing  it),  but  were  strongly  and  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  truth  of  that  adorable  mystery,  and  the  abundance  of  their  under- 
standing served  only  to  make  them  more  fully  comprehend  the  efficacy  of  the  cross? 

III.  In  its  Adaptation  to  every  existing  State  and  Constitution, 
and  to  the  Capacities  of  all  men. 

If  we  were  strictly  to  consider  some  religions,  we  should  find  that  they  were  at 
first,  for  the  most  part,  instituted  either  by  poets  or  philosophers ;  and  that  they 

'  See  an  account  of  these  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  History  of 
Heretics, 
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generally  sprang  from  the  sportive  conceits  or  witty  speculations  of  the  under- 
standing ;  which  is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  so  universally  approved.  The 
philosophers  always  derided  the  religion  of  the  vulgar  ;  and  the  vulgar  understood 
nothing  of  the  religion  of  the  philosophers.  Socrates  ridiculed  the  religion  of  the 
Athenians;  and  the  Athenians  accused  Socrates  of  impiety  and  atheism,  and  con- 
demned him  to  death.  The  Christian  religion  alone  is  approved  both  by  the  philo- 
sophers and  also  by  the  vulgar  people,  as  neither  depending  upon  the  iirnorance  of 
the  latter,  nor  proceeding  from  the  learning  of  the  former.  It  has  a  divine  efficacy 
and  agreeable  pov!er,  suitable  to  all  hearts  :  it  is  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  to  every 
existing  state-constitution,  and  is  suited  to  all  classes  of  the  human  intellect,  and  to 
every  variety  of  human  character. 

1.  The  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  harmonise  with  every  existing  state-con- 
stitution. It  has,  indeed,  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  political  affairs.  It 
fashions  every  individual,  and  produces  in  him  that  knowledge  and  those  disposi- 
tions and  feelings,  which  enable  him  to  live  contented  in  any  place,  and  become  a 
useful  citizen  under  every  kind  of  civil  constitution,  and  a  faithful  subject  of  every 
government.  It  does  not,  according  to  the  principles  of  its  Author,  erect  one  state 
within  another,  nor  does  it  in  any  case  disturb  the  public  tranquillity  (for  loyalty 
and  true  piety  are  never  disunited),  nor  can  the  interest  of  the  church  ever  come  in 
collision  with  that  of  the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  that  state,  whose  citi- 
zens should  really  be  formed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  would  un- 
questionably be  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing.  Its  rulers  would  have  the  most 
faithful,  obedient,  and  active  subjects  ;  and  the  state  itself  would  be  distinguished 
for  an  order,  which  would  need  no  power  or  constraint  for  its  preservation.  The 
arts  and  sciences  would  flourish  there  without  being  abused  and  made  the  means  of 
poisoning  the  morals  of  the  people :  life  also  would  there  be  enjoyed  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  tranquil  manner,  and  all  property  and  rights  would  be  perfectly  se- 
cured. No  state  would  be  more  firmly  connected  together,  and  consequently  more 
terrible  and  invincible  to  its  enemies.' 

2.  Further,  the  Christian  religion  is  adapted  to  every  class  of  the  human  intel- 
lect:  it  is  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  most  simple  and  ignorant,  though  infinitely 
raised  above  the  philosophy  of  the  wise  :  it  is  sublime  without  being  nicely  specu- 
lative, and  simple  without  being  mean  ;  in  its  sublimity  preserving  its  clearness,  and 
in  its  simplicity  preserving  its  dignity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  great  nor  so  in- 
considerable in  human  society,  but  what  may  some  way  fall  under  its  consideration, 
and  it  is  equally  approved  of  and  admired  by  all.  It  is,  moreover,  most  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  those  habits  and  sentiments  which  spring  up  in  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  and  refinement,  and  which  seem  destined  to  continue  for  ages,  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  three  centuries,  and  to  spread  themselves  more  and  more 
widely  over  the  human  race.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion, 
"  human  nature  has  made  great  progress,  and  society  experienced  great  changes  ; 
and  in  this  advanced  condition  of  the  world,  Christianity,  instead  of  losing  its  ap- 
plication and  importance,  is  found  to  be  more  and  more  congenial  and  adapted^  to 
man's  nature  and  wants.  Men  have  outgrown  the  other  institutions  of  that  period 
when  Christianity  appeared,  its  philosophy,  its  modes  of  warfare,  its  policy,  its  public 
and  private  economy;  but  Christianity  has  never  shrunk  as  intellect  has  openecl, 
but  has  always  kept  in  advance  of  men's  faculties,  and  unfolded  nobler  views  in 
proportion  as  they  have  ascended.  The  highest  powers  and  affections  which  our 
nature  has  developed  find  more  than  adequate  objects  in  this  religion.  Christianity 
is  indeed  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  more  improved  stages  of  society,  to  the  more  deli- 
cate sensibilities  of  refined  minds,  and  especially  to  that  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  state,  which  always  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  powers  and  affec- 
tions. As  men  advance  in  civilisation,  they  become  susceptible  of  mental  sufferings, 
to  whie-h  ruder  ages  are  strangers  ;  and  these  Christianity  is  fitted  to  assuage. 
Imagination  and  intellect  become  more  restless,  and  Christianity  brings  them  tran- 
quillity by  the  eternal  and  magnificent  truths,  the  solemn  and  unbounded  prospects 
which  it  unfolds.  This  fitness  of  our  religion  to  more  advanced  stages  of  society 
than  that  in  which  it  was  introduced,  to  wants  of  human  nature  not  then  deve- 
loped, seems  to  me  very  striking.  The  religion  bears  the  marks  of  having  come 
from  a  Being  who  perfectly  understood  the  human  mind,  and  had  power  to  provide 

'  ReinharcVs  Tlan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  i)p.  211,  212.  New  York,  1831, 
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for  its  progress.  This  feature  of  Christianity  is  of  the  nature  of  prophecy.  It 
was  an  anticipation  of  future  and  distant  ages ;  and  when  we  consider  among  wliom 
our  religion  sprung,  where,  but  in  God,  can  we  find  an  explanation  of  this  pecu- 
liarity ?  "  ^ 

IV.  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  "Worship. 

Other  religions  brought  men  from  spiritual  objects  to  those  which  were  corporeal 
and  earthly  :  the  Christian  religion  brings  them  from  the  objects  of  sense  to  those 
of  the  understanding.  We  all  know  that  when  the  heathens  deified  men  or  wor- 
shipped a  deity  under  a  human  shape,  they  were  so  far  from  paying  to  that  deity  a 
worship  due  to  a  spiritual  nature,  that  their  adoration  consisted  in  several  games, 
sliows,  and  divers  exercises  of  the  body.  The  Jews  and  Samaritans,  by  their  eager 
disputes  whether  God  was  to  be  worshipped  in  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount  Geriziin, 
extinguished  charity,  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  in  their  violent  defences  of  the 
external  part  of  it.  Nay,  the  prophets  complained  formerly  that  the  Jews  made  a 
true  fast  to  consist  in  bowing  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush,  and  putting  on  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.^  And  the  Holy  Scripture  observes,  that  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
wont  to  cut  themselves  with  knives  and  lances,  when  they  sacrificed  to  him,  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way  to  make  their  god  hear  their  prayers  but  by  inflicting 
such  punishments  on  their  own  bodies.^  The  modern  Jews  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  we  have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  (though  they 
find  we  all  profess  to  put  our  trust  and  confidence  in  him),  because  they  perceive 
not  that  we  use  any  corporeal  ceremonies.  And  the  Mohammedans,  more  irreli- 
gious than  superstitious,  make  their  religion  and  its  happiness  depend  chiefly  on 
their  senses.  When  they  worship,  they  turn  themselves  towards  Mecca,  as  the 
Jews  turned  towards  Jerusalem,  and  earnestly  desire  of  God  that  he  would  gratify 
their  senses ;  and  though  they  have  a  sort  of  religious  respect  for  the  letters  that 
compose  the  name  of  God,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written,  yet  they  are  en- 
joined to  oppress  men  that  bear  the  image  of  God,  by  their  religion,  which  breathes 
nothing  but  violence,  fury,  and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  men  thus  usually  refer  every  thing  to  their  senses  is,  because  a 
worship  that  is  corporeal  and  sensual  is  far  more  easy ;  it  is  much  easier  for  a  man 
to  take  the  sun  for  a  God  than  to  be  continually  occupied  in  seeking  after  a  God 
that  is  invisible ;  to  solemnise  games  and  festivals  in  honour  of  a  pretended  deity 
than  to  renounce  himself  for  the  sake  of  a  true  one  :  it  is  much  easier  for  him  to 
fast  than  to  renounce  his  vices ;  to  sing  spiritual  songs,  or  bow  to  a  statue,  than  for- 
give his  enemies.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  Christian  religion  bears  a  more  excel- 
lent character,  as  it  gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  not  a  God  under  a  human 
shape,  but  a  God  that  is  a  spirit,  as  it  teaches  us  to  honour  him,  not  with  a  carnal, 
but  with  a  spiritual  worship ;  and  this  Christ  himself  has  very  elegantly  told  us  in 
these  words  :  God  is  a  spirit,  and  therj  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  Who  could  fill  his  mind  with  such  elevated  notions  ? 
And  how  comes  it  that  he  so  excellently  sets  down  in  that  short  precept  the  genius 
of  true  religion,  of  which  men  before  were  wholly  ignorant  ? 

V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  other  religions,  without  exception,  that  they  induce  us  to 
look  after  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world  in  the  worship  of  God;  whereas  the 
Christian  religion  makes  us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the  world.  Thus  the 
heathens,  designing  rather  to  please  themselves  than  their  deities,  introduced  into 
religion  whatever  could  in  any  way  flatter  and  divert  them  ;  and  the  IMohanmiedan 
religion,  not  being  encumbered  with  many  ceremonies,  at  least  affixes  temporal  ad- 
vantages to  the  practice  of  its  worship  ;  as  if  the  pleasures  of  the  world  were  to  be 
the  future  reward  of  religion  :  but  certainly  both  of  them  are  much  mistaken  ;  for 
the  heathens  should  have  known  that  the  worship  of  God  consisted  not  in  diverting 
and  j)leasing  themselves ;  and  the  Mohammedans  should  not  have  been  ignorant, 
that  since  temporal  and  worldly  advantages  were  insufficient  in  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  bcmndless  desires  of  the  human  heart,  they  could  not  come  in  competition  with 
those  benefits  which  true  religi(m  had  peculiarly  designed  for  him.     But  both  these 

'  Dr.  W.  E.  Channing's  Discourse  on  the  Evidences  of  Kcvcnlcd  Ecligion,  pp.  36.  38. 
Bristol,  1824.    (Reprinted  from  the  American  edition.) 

*  Isa.  Iviii.  5.  '1  Kings  xviii.  28. 
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followed  the  motions  of  self-love,  which  being  naturally  held  in  suspense  between 
the  world  and  religion,  imagines  that  nothing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  to  unite 
them  both,  thinking  thereby  to  reconcile  its  inclination  and  duty,  consecrate  its 
pleasures,  and  put  no  diiference  between  conscience  and  interest. 

But  the  first  rule  of  true  religion  teaches  us  that  that  mutual  agreement  is  im- 
possible; or,  to  use  its  own  words,  that  Christ  and  Belial  are  incompatible  one  with 
the  other  ;  that  we  must  either  glorify  God  at  the  expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or 
possess  the  advantages  of  the  world  with  the  loss  of  our  religion  :  and  this  certainly 
shows  the  Christian  religion  to  have  a  divine  character. 

VI.  In  its  Humiliation  of  Man  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Deity. 

.Qther  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man ;  whereas  the  Christian  re- 
ligion humbles  man,  and  exalts  the  Deity.  The  Egyptians,  a  nation  that  boasted  so 
much  of  tlieir  antiquity,  made  monsters  of  their  deities;  and  the  Romans. made 
deities  of  their  emperors,  many  of  whom  were  rather  monsters  than  men :  tiie  most 
famous  philosophers  were  not  ashamed  to  rank  their  deities  below  tliemselves,  and 
themselves  even  before  Jupiter.  But  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  we  owe  all 
to  God,  who  owes  nothing  at  all  to  us.  It  humbles  us  by  the  consideration  of  that 
infinite  distance  which  there  is  between  God  and  us  :  it  shows  that  we  are  miserable 
despicable  creatures  in  comparison  of  God,  who  is  a  Supreme  Being,  and  who 
alone  is  worthy  of  our  love  and  adoration.  Who,  then,  can  but  admire  so  excellent 
a  religion  ? 

VII.  In  its  Kestoration  of  Order  to  the  World. 

Other  religions  made  us  depend  upon  those  beings  which  were  given  us  to  com- 
mand, and  pretend  a  power  over  that  Supreme  Being  upon  whom  we  ought  only  to 
depend.  They  taught  men  to  burn  incense  to  the  meanest  creatures,  and  impu- 
dently to  equal  themselves  to  the  universal  monarch  of  the  world.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  men  should  be  so  impious  as  to  desire  to  become  gods,  since  they  were 
so  base  as  to  forget  that  they  were  men  ;  and  yet  how  ill  their  pride  became  them 
when  they  disdained  not  to  submit  to  four-footed  beasts,  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  the  creeping  animals  and  plants  of  the  earth,  as  St.  Paul  reproaches  them  ;  and 
how  basely  superstitious  were  they,  in  that  they  were  not  content  to  deify  them- 
selves, but  would  also  deify  their  own  vices  and  imperfections!  But  the  Christian 
religion  alone  restores  that  equitable  order  which  ought  to  be  established  in  the 
world,  by  submitting  every  thing  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he  might  submit  him- 
self to  the  will  of  God.  And  what  can  be  the  duty  of  true  religion,  but  to  restore 
such  just  and  becoming  order  in  the  world  ? 

VIII.  In  its  Tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  Passions 
FROM  the  Heart. 

We  need  no  deep  research  into  other  religions  to  find  that  they  chiefly  tend  to 
flatter  the  corrupt  desires  of  men,  and  efface  those  principles  of  justice  and  upright- 
ness which  God  has  imprinted  on  their  minds.  But  he  that  shall  truly  consider  the 
Christian  religion,  will  certainly  find  that  it  tends  to  the  eradication  of  those  corrupt 
desires  out  of  our  hearts,  and  restoring  those  bright  characters  of  honesty  and  jus- 
tice imprinted  on  our  minds  by  the  hand  of  God.  The  heathens  flattered  their 
passions  to  such  a  degree  as  to  erect  altars  in  honour  of  them  ;  and  Mohammed  was 
so  well  pleased  with  temporal  prosperity,  that  he  made  it  the  end  and  reward  of  his 
religion.  The  Gnostics  imagined  that  when  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  which  they  called  a  state  of  perfection,  they  might  commit  all  sorts  of 
actions  without  any  scruple  of  conscience  ;  and  that  sin,  which  polluted  other?, 
would  be  sanctified  in  them.  But  what  blindness  !  what  impiety  was  this!  How 
admirable  is  the  Christian  religion,  which  alone,  among  all  others,  shows  us  our  own 
wickedness  and  corruption,  and  heals  it  with  such  remedies  as  are  as  wholesome  to 
the  soul  as  unpleasing  to  the  body. 

IX.  In  its  Contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of 
mankind. 

It  Is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  other  religions  are  contrary  to  policy, 
cither  in  favouring  or  restraining  too  much  human  weakness  and  corruption  upon 
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the  account  of  policy ;  whereas  the  Christian  religion  preserves  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges m\\o\i\}[Ae,  independent  of  either.  The  pagan  religion  was  against  policy  in 
giving  too  much  to  human  weakness  and  corruption.  It  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  state,  if  men  had  framed  to  themselves  a 
greater  idea  of  the  holiness  of  their  gods;  because  they  would  have  been  less  licen- 
tious, and  more  submi^^sive  to  the  civil  laws :  whereas  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  their  deities  to  violate  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  rights.  Mohammed, 
desirous  to  avoid  this  irregularity,  retained  the  notion  of  a  true  God ;  but  then, 
being  willing  also  to  flatter  men's  inclinations  in  order  to  draw  them  to  his  side,  he 
confusedly  mixed  with  that  idea  the  carnal  and  gross  notions  which  the  heathens 
had  entertained  of  paradise,  borrowing  from  Christianity  such  objects  as  must  ne- 
cessarily mortify  our  passions,  and  assuming  those  from  paganism  wliich  serve  to 
flatter  our  bad  inclinations.  But  the  Christian  religion  keeps  no  such  measures 
either  with  policy  or  corruption.  Policy  complains  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
necessarily  softens  men's  courage  ;  and  that  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  enlist 
themselves  soldiers  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of  the  state,  it  rather  makes 
them  lambs,  who  can  hardly  be  exasperated  against  their  enemies,  whom  they  must 
continually  pray  for,  and  are  obliged  to  love  as  themselves.  And  human  frailty 
and  corruption  murmurs  to  see  itself  impugned  by  the  Christian  religion,  even  in 
the  dispositions  and  most  secret  recesses  of  the  soul ;  and  that  the  veil  of  hypocrisy, 
and  the  pious  pretences  and  dissimulations  of  the  soul  under  which  it  ought  to  lie 
secure,  are  ineffectual  against  it.  Who,  then,  but  God,  can  be  the  author  of  a  reli- 
gion so  equally  contrary  both  to  the  covetous  desires  of  the  mean,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  great,  and  so  equally  averse  both  to  policy  and  corruption  ? 

X.  In  its  Restokation  of  the  Divine  Isiage  to  Man. 

Other  religions  would  have  God  bear  the  image  of  man,  and  so  necessarily  repre- 
sent the  Deity  as  weak,  miserable,  and  infected  with  all  manner  of  vices,  as  men 
are.  Whereas  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  that  man  ought  to  bear  the  image 
of  God  ;  which  is  a  motive  to  induce  us  to  become  perfect,  as  we  conceive  God  him- 
self to  be  holy  and  perfect.  That  religion,  then,  which  restores  to  God  his  glory, 
and  the  image  of  God  to  man,  must  necessarily  be  of  divine  authority. 

XI.  In  its  Mighty  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular  confused  productions  of  the  politest  and  ablest 
men  of  those  times :  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  a  wonderful  composition, 
which  seems  wholly  to  proceed  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  sort  of  people ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  such  as  evinces  that  it  must  have  for  its  principle  the 
God  of  holiness  and  love.  They  who  habitnaUy  apply  the  Christian  religion  in  their 
tempers  and  lives,  and  who  imbibe  its  spirit  and  hopes,  have  an  evidence  of  its  su- 
]ieriority  still  more  internal  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  mentioned  ;  — an  evi- 
dence which  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  described,  but  which  is  not  less  real  because 
it  is  founded  on  feeling.  We  refer  to  that  conviction  of  the  divine  original  of  the 
Cliristian  religion,  which  springs  up  and  continually  gains  strength  in  their  hearts. 
"  In  such  men  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  their 
noblest  faculties ;  a  consciousness  of  its  exalting  and  consoling  influences,  of  its 
j)ower  to  confer  the  true  happiness  of  human  nature,  to  give  that  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give ;  which  assures  them  that  it  is  not  of  earthly  origin,  but  a  ray 
irom  the  everlasting  light,  a  stream  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love. 
This  is  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  faith  of  thousands,  who  never  read  and 
cannot  understand  the  learned  books  of  Christian  apologists  ;  who  want,  perhaps, 
words  to  explain  the  ground  of  their  belief,  but  whose  faith  is  of  adamantine  firm- 
ness ;  who  hold  the  Gospel  with  a  conviction  more  intimate  and  unwavering,  than 
mere  argument  can  produce."  ' 

And  now  let  us  put  together  all  these  characters,  and  ask  the 
opposers  of  revelation,  Avhether  they  can  be  so  extravagant  as  to 
ascribe  to  an  impostor  a  religion  so  perfect  in  its  original,  that  nothing 
could  ever  since  be  superadded  to  it,  but  what  necessarily  lessens  iU 

'  Dr.  Channing's  Discourse  on  tlic  Evidences  of  licvcaled  Religion,  p.  44. 
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perfection  ;  a  religion  that  proposes  its  mysteries  with  such  authority 
and  boldness  ;  that  brings  men  from  sensual  objects  to  spiritual  ones ; 
that  extii'pates  conniption  ;  that  restores  the  pi-inciples  of  rigliteous- 
ness  and  uprightness  which  were  imprinted  in  our  souls ;  that  teaches 
us  to  glorify  God  without  any  regard  to  self-love  or  pleasure  ;  to 
exalt  God  and  humble  ourselves ;  to  submit  ourselves  to  his  will,  who 
is  above  us  all,  and  to  raise  ourselves  above  those  beings  which  he 
has  put  in  subjection  under  us ;  a  religion  that  is  contrary  to  policy, 
and  yet  more  averse  to  corruption  ;  that  astonishes  our  reason,  and 
yet  gives  us  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience ;  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  de- 
lightful to  the  one  as  it  is  comfortable  to  the  other  ? 

If  the  Christian  religion,  then,  has  all  these  qualifications,  as  it 
certainly  has,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  it  is  directly,  as  to  these 
qualifications,  opposite  to  all  other  religions.  And  if  it  be  thus  op- 
posite to  all  other  religions,  it  must  necessarily  have  a  principle 
opposite  to  them  ;  so  that,  as  all  other  religions  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  flesh,  the  Christian  wholly  appertains  to  the  spirit ;  and  as  the 
former  are  the  products  of  the  corrupt  desires  and  imaginations  of 
men,  so  the  latter  viust  have  for  its  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and 
purity.^ 

The  preceding  considerations  will  derive  additional  force  if  we  con- 
trast the  advantages  which  infidelity  and  Christianity  respectively 
afford  to  those  who  embrace  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  deist  is  right,  and  that  Christi- 
anity is  a  delusion  ;  what  does  the  former  gain  ?  In  what  respects 
has  he  the  advantage  ?  Is  the  deist  happier  than  the  Christian  ?  No. 
—  Is  he  more  useful  in  society  ?  No.  —  Can  he  meet  the  sorrows  of 
life  with  more  fortitude  ?  No.  —  Can  he  look  into  futurity  with  more 
composure  ?  No.  His  highest  bliss  arises  from  base  lusts  ;  his  con- 
science is  his  daily  tormentor ;  his  social  circle  is  a  wilderness  over- 
grown with  thorns  ;  his  life  is  perfect  madness ;  and  of  his  death  it 
may  be  said,  that  he  dieth  as  a  fool  dieth.  But  the  Christian  is  happy 
in  himself,  or  rather  in  his  Saviour ;  he  is  useful  in  his  day  ;  amid  all 
the  tumults  and  anxieties  incident  to  mortality,  he  enjoys  a  peace 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away ;  his  mind  is  sup- 
ported under  all  the  sorrows  and  aflflictions  of  life ;  and,  in  that  awful 
moment,  when  the  great  problem  is  about  to  be  solved,  —  of  anni- 
hilation or  eternity, — he  looks  forward  to  futurity  with  holy  tran- 
quillity. At  least,  he  is  as  safe  in  his  death  as  any  of  the  children  of 
men.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  antagonist  of  reve- 
lation is  wrong,  and  that  Christianity  is  TRUE  (and  true  it  tvill  he 

'  Abbadic's  Vindication  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307—320. 
r.ut  tlie  fullest  view  of  tlic  suj)erioi-ity  of  the  Christian  Revelation  will  be  found  in  tlie 
Rev.  Jerome  Alley's  "  Vindicia3  ChristianiB :  a  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temjer  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu,  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Reli- 
gions" (London,  1826,  8vo.);  —  a  work  written  with  equal  elegance,  accuracy,  and  re- 
search. 

-  On  the  subject  of  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  reader  will  find  several  admirable  and 
eloquent  observations  in  Dr,  Dwight's  Two  Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Danger  of  Infidel 
Philosophy,  pp.  69 — 98. 
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found),  what  advantage  has  the  Christian  more  than  the  infidel  —  the 
believer  than  the  unbeliever?  or  what  does  it  profit  us  to  be  Christ's 
peculiar  people  ?  Much  every  way.  For  if  our  happiness  in  a  future 
state,  as  is  highly  probable,  shall  increase  in  proportion  to  what  we 
know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty,  upon  a  principle  of  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  in  the  present  life ;  the  consequence  is  indispu- 
table, that  the  more  we  know,  believe,  and  practise  of  our  duty  here, 
so  much  the  more  pure  and  exalted  will  be  our  joys  in  the  eternal 
mansions  of  bliss  hereafter.  This,  then,  is  the  Christian's  boasting, 
and  this  our  sei'ious  triumph,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  us 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  various  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
the  Divine  JSature,  as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and  con- 
stant assistant  in  our  progress  towards  perfection ;  that  our  whole 
duty  is  laid  open  to  our  view,  and  that  we  never  can  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  the  good  and  acceptable  will  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  ;  that  we 
have  the  strongest  motives  of  gratitude  and  interest  to  animate  us  to 
live  up  to  the  law  of  our  being ;  and  that  we  are  filled  with  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  our  merciful  God  and  Father  will  receive  our 
sincere  though  imperfect  endeavours  to  sei've  and  please  him,  in  and 
through  the  death  and  mediation  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  best 
Christian  must  be  the  best,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  whole,  tvill  be 
the  happiest  man.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  imagined,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  that  God  arbitrarily  assigns  to  Christians  a  higher  degree  of 
happiness  than  to  others,  without  having  a  proper  regard  to  their 
moral  agency,  and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  On  the 
contrary,  the  faith  of  sincere  Christians  is  always  directed  to  the 
right  and  best  object,  their  piety  is  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  their 
virtues  the  most  pure  and  extensive :  to  be  uniformly  engaged  in  an 
upi-ight,  benevolent,  and  religious  course  of  action  is  the  solemn  vow 
and  profession  of  Christians.  In  a  word,  the  deist,  by  wilfully  reject- 
ing all  moral  evidence,  forfeits  all  things,  and  gains  nothing ;  while 

THE  ChEISTIAN  HAZARDS  NOTHING,  AND  GAINS  ALL  THINGS, 


SECT.  VI. 

INABILITY    TO    ANSWER    ALL     OBJECTIONS     NO    JUST    CAUSE    FOR     REJECTING     THE     SCRIP-- 
T0KE8. UNBELIEVERS    IN   DIVINE    REVELATION    MORE    CREDULOUS  THAN  CHRISTIANS.' 

All  the  objections  which  can  with  any  colour  or  pretence  be 
alleged  against  the  Scriptures  have  at  difiercnt  times  been  considered 
and  answered  by  men  of  great  learning  and  judgment,  the  residt  of 
whose  inquiries  we  have  attempted  to  concentrate  in  the  present 
volume  ;  and  several  objections,  particularly  those  relative  to  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation  and  of  the  deluge,  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  groundless  and  frivolous.     But  even  though  all  the  diffi- 

•  For  the  materials  of  this  section,  tlic  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenkin's  Reasonable- 
ness and  Certainty  of  the  CIn-istian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  pp  548 — 554.;  to  Dr.  Kyan's  Evi- 
dences of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  Codes,  pp.  293 — 296.;  and  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  Dis- 
course on  the  Unchangeable  Obligations  of  Natural  Religion,  &c.  Proposition  xv.  (Boyle's 
Lectures,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192 — 196.  folio,  edit.) 
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culties  that  are  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings  could  not  be 
accounted  for,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause  why  we 
should  reject  the  Scriptures  :  because  objections  for  the  most  part  are 
impertinent  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  do  not 
at  all  affect  the  evidence  which  is  brought  in  proof  of"  the  Scri[)tures ; 
and  if  they  were  pertinent,  yet  unless  they  could  confute  that  evidence, 
they  ought  not  to  determine  us  against  them. 

He  that,  with  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to  find  out  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  revelation,  inquires  into  it,  should  first  consider  impar- 
tially what  can  be  alleged  for  it,  and  afterwards  consider  the  objec- 
tions raised  against  it,  that  so  he  may  compare  the  ai'guments  in 
proof  of  it  and  the  objections  together,  and  determine  himself  on  that 
side  which  appears  to  have  most  reason  for  it.  But  to  insist  upon 
particular  objections,  collected  out  of  difficult  places  of  Scriptui-e, 
without  attending  to  the  main  grounds  and  motives  which  induce  a 
belief  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  very  fallacious  mode  of 
arguing ;  because  it  is  not  in  the  least  improbable  that  there  may  be 
a  true  revelation  which  may  have  great  difficulties  in  it.  But  if  suffi- 
cient evidence  be  produced  to  convince  us  that  the  Scriptures  are 
imleed  the  word  of  God,  and  there  be  no  proof  on  the  contrai-y  to 
invalidate  that  evidence,  then  all  the  objections  besides  that  can  be 
raised,  are  but  objections,  and  no  more!^  For  if  those  arguments,  by 
which  our  religion  appears  to  be  true,  remain  still  in  their  full  force, 
notwithstanding  the  objections,  and  if  no  positive  and  direct  proof  be 
brought  that  they  are  insufficient,  we  ought  not  to  reject  those  argu- 
ments and  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  on  account  of  the  ob- 
jections, but  to  reject  the  objections  for  the  sake  of  those  arguments ; 
because,  if  those  cannot  be  disproved,  all  the  objections  which  can  be 
conceived  must  proceed  from  some  mistake.  For  when  a  person  is 
once  assured  of  the  truth  of  a  thing  by  direct  and  positive  proof,  he 
has  the  same  assurance  that  all  objections  against  it  must  be  vain  and 
fldse  which  he  has  that  such  a  thing  is  true ;  because  every  thing 
must  be  false  which  is  opposite  to  truth,  and  nothing  but  that  whicli 
takes  ofl'  the  arguments,  by  which  anything  is  proved  to  be  true,  can 
ever  prove  it  f;dse  ;  but  all  objections  must  be  false  themselves  or  irre- 
levant to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  alleged,  if  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  that  against  which  they  are  brought  cannot  be  disproved, 
that  is,  if  the  thing  against  which  they  are  brought  be  true. 

To  illustrate  these  observations  by  a  few  examples :  —  If  a  man 
produce  never  so  many  inconsistencies,  as  he  thinks,  in  the  Scriptures, 
yet  vinless  he  be  as  well  assured,  at  least,  that  these  which  he  calls  in- 
consistencies cannot  be  in  any  book  of  divine  revelation,  as  he  may 
be  that  the  Scriptures  are  of  divine  revelation,  he  cannot  in  reason 
reject  their  authority.  And  to  be  assured  of  this,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered what  is  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  whereby  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  is  proved  to  us ;  for  whatever  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  evidence  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  their  authority.  In 
like  manner,  if  a  man  should  frame  never  so  many  objections  against 

'  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  some  admirable  observations  in  Dr.  Watt's  Caveat 
against  Infidelity,  Section  5.     Advice  xi.    Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  105.    London,  1810.  4to. 
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the  opinion  commonly  received,  that  Caesar  himself  wrote  the  Com- 
mentaries which  pass  under  his  name,  and  not  Julius  Celsus  or  any 
other  author ;  unless  he  can  overthrow  the  evidence  by  which  Cfesar 
appears  to  be  the  author  of  them,  all  his  objections  will  never  amount 
to  a  proof  that  he  was  not  the  author.  If  Archimedes  or  Euclid 
had  used  improper  language  or  solecisms,  w^ould  their  demonstx'ations 
have  had  the  less  weight  with  those  by  whom  they  had  been  under- 
stood ?  Or  if  they  had  subjoined  an  historical  account  of  the  dis- 
covery and  progress  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  made  mistakes  in 
the  historical  part,  would  the  demonstrative  part  have  been  the  less 
demonstrative  ?  And  does  not  that  man  make  himself  ridiculous 
who,  with  Epicurus  and  Hobbes,  pretends  by  reason  to  overthrow 
mathematical  axioms  and  theorems  which  he  cannot  understand? 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  if  the  substance  of  what  the  sacred  writers 
deliver  be  true,  it  will  nevertheless  be  truth,  though  the  expression 
Avere  not  always  proper,  and  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  in 
things  less  material  had  been  mistaken,  and  many  things  should  be 
written  which  are  hard  to  be  understood. 

It  Is  very  possible  for  God  to  reveal  things  which  we  may  not  be 
able  to  comprehend;  and  to  enact  laws,  especially  concerning  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  enjoined  to  a  people  so  many  ages  past,  the  rea- 
sons of  which  we  may  not  be  able  fully  to  vmderstand ;  and  it  Is  very 
possible  likewise  that  there  may  be  great  difficulties  In  chronology, 
and  that  the  text  may  In  divers  places  have  a  different  reading ;  and 

thouo-h  all  these  thinsfs  have  been  cleared  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason- 
ed o 

able  men  by  several  expositors,  yet  let  us  suppose  at  present,  to  gra- 
tify these  objectors  (and  this  will  gratify  them,  If  any  thing  can  do 
it),  that  the  laws  are  utterly  unaccountable,  that  the  difficulties  in 
chronology  are  no  way  to  be  adjusted,  that  the  various  readings  are 
by  no  means  to  be  reconciled  ;  yet  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  That 
Moses  wrought  no  miracles?  That  the  children  of  Israel  and  the 
Egyptians  were  not  witnesses  to  them  ?  That  what  the  prophets 
foretold  did  not  come  to  pass  ?  That  our  Saviour  never  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  descend  upon  the  apostles? 
Or  that  any  thing  Is  contained  in  the  Scriptures  repugnant  to  the 
divine  attributes,  or  to  the  natural  notions  of  good  and  evil  ?  Does  it 
])rove  any  thing  of  all  this?  Or  can  it  be  pretended  to  prove  it?  If 
it  cannot  (and  nothing  Is  more  plain  than  that  It  cannot),  then  all  the 
evidence  pi'oduced  in  proof  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  stands 
firm  notwithstanding  all  that  either  has  been  or  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  obscurity,  and  inconsistency,  and  uncertainty  of  the  text  of 
the  Scriptures.  And  the  next  Inquiry  naturally  will  be,  not  how  the 
Scriptures  can  be  from  God,  if  these  things  be  to  be  found  In  them 
(for  it  Is  already  proved  that  they  arc  from  God,  and  therefore  they 
must  from  henceforth  be  taken  for  granted,  till  it  can  be  disproved), 
but  the  only  Inquiry  will  be,  how  these  passages  ax'e  to  be  explained 
or  reconciled  with  other  places. 

For  let  us  consider  this  way  of  reasoning,  which  Is  made  use  of  to 
disprove  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  other  things,  and 
try  whether  wc  arc  wont  to  reason  thus  in  any  case  but  that  of  reli- 
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gion,  and  whether  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  this  way  of  arguing 
in  any  other  case.  How  little  is  it  that  we  thoroughly  understand  in 
natural  things,  and  yet  how  seldom  do  we  doubt  of  the  truth  and 
reality  of  them  because  we  may  puzzle  and  perplex  ourselves  in  the 
explication  of  them  ?  For  instance,  we  discern  the  light  and  feel  the 
warmth  and  heat  of  the  sun,  and  have  the  ex})erience  of  the  constant 
returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and 
no  man  doubts  but  that  all  this  is  effected  by  the  approach  or  with- 
drawing of  the  sun's  influence  :  but  whoever  will  go  about  to  explain 
all  this,  and  to  give  a  particular  account  of  it,  will  find  it  a  very  hard 
task ;  and  such  objections  have  been  urged  against  every  hypothesis 
in  some  point  or  other,  as  perhaps  no  man  is  able  fully  to  answer. 
But  does  any  man  doubt,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  light  and 
heat,  as  day  and  night,  though  he  cannot  be  satisfied  whether  the  sun 
or  the  earth  move  V  Or  do  men  doubt  whether  they  can  see  or  not, 
till  they  can  demonstrate  how  vision  is  made  ?  And  must  none  be 
allowed  to  see  but  mathematicians?  Or  do  men  refuse  to  eat  till 
they  are  satisfied  how  and  after  what  manner  they  are  nourished? 
Yet,  if  we  must  be  swayed  by  objections,  Avhich  do  not  come  up  to  the 
main  point  nor  affect  the  truth  and  reality  of  things,  but  only  fill  our 
minds  with  scruples  and  diflficulties  about  them,  we  must  believe 
nothing  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend  in  every  part  and  circum- 
stance of  it.  For  whatever  Ave  are  ignorant  of  concerning  it,  that 
may,  it  seems,  be  objected  against  the  thing  itself,  and  may  be  a  just 
reason  why  we  should  doubt  of  it.  We  must  take  care  that  we  be 
not  too  confident  that  we  move,  before  we  can  give  an  exact  account 
of  the  cause  and  laws  of  motion,  which  the  greatest  philosophers  have 
not  been  able  to  do  ;  we  must  not  presume  to  eat  till  we  can  tell  how 
digestion  and  nourishment  are  carried  on.  In  short,  this  would  lead 
us  into  all  the  extravagances  of  scepticism ;  for  upon  these  principles 
it  was  that  some  have  doubted  whether  snow  be  white,  or  honey 
sweet,  or  any  thing  else  be  of  the  same  colour  or  taste  of  which  it 
appears  to  be,  because  they  could  amuse  themselves  with  difficulties, 
and  they  were  too  much  philosophers  to  assent  to  any  thing  that  they 
did  not  understand,  though  it  were  confirmed  by  the  sense  and  expe- 
rience of  all  mankind.  They  were  rational  men,  and  it  was  below 
them  to  believe  their  senses  unless  their  reason  were  convinced,  and 
that  was  too  acute  to  be  convinced  so  long  as  any  difficulty  that 
could  be  started  remained  unanswered.  And  thus,  under  the  pretence 
of  reason  and  philosophy,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the  scorn  and 
derision  of  all  who  had  but  the  common  sense  of  men  without  the  art 
and  subtilty  of  imposing  upon  themselves  and  others. 

And  it  is  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  to  matters  of  religion.  The 
Scriptures  come  down  to  us  corroborated  by  all  the  ways  of  confirm- 
ation that  the  authority  of  any  revelation  at  this  distance  of  time 
could  be  expected  to  have,  if  it  really  were  what  we  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be.  Why,  then,  do  some  men  doubt  whether  they  be 
authentic  ?  Can  they  disprove  the  arguments  which  are  brought  in 
defence  of  them  ?  Can  they  produce  any  other  revelation  more 
authentic  ?     Or  is  it  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  should  not 
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reveal  himself  to  mankind  than  that  this  revelation  should  he  his  ? 
No,  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  there  are  several  things  to  be  found  in 
the  Scrijitures  which  the?/  think  would  not  be  in  them,  if  they  were 
of  divine  revelation.  But  a  wise  man  will  never  disbelieve  a  thing 
for  any  objections  made  against  it,  which  do  not  reach  the  point  nor 
touch  those  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved  to  him.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent that  that  may  be  most  true  which  may  have  many  excep- 
tions framed  against  it;  but  it  is  absurd  to  reject  that  as  incredible 
which  comes  recommended  to  our  belief  by  such  evidence  as  cannot 
be  disproved.  Till  this  be  done,  all  which  can  be  said  besides  only 
ehows  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  never 
denied  by  those  who  most  firmly  and  steadfastly  believe  them. 

But  difficidties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  things,  and  make  that 
which  is  true  to  become  false.  There  is  no  science  without  its  difficul- 
ties, and  it  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is  without  them.  There 
are  many  great  and  inexplicable  difficulties  in  the  mathematics ;  but 
shall  we,  therefore,  reject  this  as  a  science  of  no  value  or  certainty, 
and  believe  no  demonstration  in  Eviclid  to  1)6  true  unless  we  could 
square  the  circle  ?  And  yet  this  is  every  whit  as  reasonable  as  it  is 
not  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  unless  we  could  ex- 
plain all  the  visions  in  Ezekiel,  and  the  revelations  of  St.  John.  We 
must  believe  nothing  and  know  nothing,  if  we  must  disbelieve  and 
reject  every  thing  which  is  liable  to  difficulties.  We  must  not  believe 
that  we  have  a  soul,  unless  we  can  give  an  account  of  all  its  opera- 
tions ;  nor  that  we  have  a  body,  unless  we  can  tell  all  the  parts  and 
motions,  and  the  whole  frame  and  composition  of  it.  We  must  not 
believe  our  senses,  till  there  is  nothing  relating  to  sensation  but  what 
we  perfectly  understand;  nor  that  there  arc  any  objects  in  the  world, 
till  we  know  the  exact  manner  how  we  perceive  them,  and  can  solve 
all  objections  that  may  be  raised  concerning  them.  And  if  a  man 
can  be  incredulous  to  this  degree  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he 
should  believe  the  Scriptures :  but  till  he  is  come  to  this  height  of 
folly  and  stupidity,  if  he  will  be  consistent  with  himself,  and  true  to 
those  principles  of  reason  from  which  he  argues  in  all  other  cases,  he 
cannot  reject  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  on  account  of  any  diffi- 
culties that  he  finds  in  them,  while  the  arguments  by  which  tliey  are 
proved  to  be  of  divine  authority  remain  unanswered.  And  all  the 
objections,  which  can  be  invented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem 
nearly  so  absurd  to  a  considering  man,  as  the  supposition  that  God 
should  not  at  all  reveal  himself  to  mankind ;  or  that  the  heathen 
oracles,  or  the  ICoran  of  Mohammed,  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 


Nothing  is  more  frequent,  than  the  charge  of  superstition  and  cre- 
dulity, which  is  brought  by  modern  unbelievers  against  Christians,  for 
giving  assent  to  moral  evidence  of  such  force  as  to  amount  to  a  moral 
demonstration.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  the  charge  of  credulity  attaches 
with  unanswerable  force  to  these  veiy  rejectors  of  divine  revelation. 
For  they  admit  that  a  few  illiterate  Jews,  devoted  to  external  circum- 
etances  and  to  a  national  religion,  conquered  their  prejudices,  and 
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published  an  universal  religion,  which  was  free  from  the  numerous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  nation ;  that  they  taught  religious  and 
moral  doctrines,  surpassing  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  heathens, — 
subdued  the  power  and  policy  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  —  sjjeedily 
propagated  their  tenets  among  many  nations,  —  and  conquered  the 
]iride  of  learning,  without  divine  assistance.  The  opposers  of  revela- 
tion admit,  that  many  persons  united  in  propagating  a  forgery,  whicli 
produced  them  no  advantage ;  and  that  not  one  of  them  was  induced, 
either  by  promises  or  by  threats,  to  betray  a  plot  or  to  disown  a  testi- 
mony which  exposed  them  to  inconveniences.  A  man  may  endure 
inconveniences  for  his  country  to  obtain  wealth  or  poAver  for  himself,  or 
in  defence  of  a  false  religion  which  he  believes  to  be  true ;  but  unbe- 
lievers cannot  point  out  a  single  individual  who  exposed  himself  to 
insult,  imjirisonment,  tortures,  or  death,  which  produced  none  of  those 
conveniences.  According  to  the  creed  which  they  profess,  impostors 
were  attached  to  virtue,  and  voluntarily  endured  every  evil,  in  oixler 
to  progagate  opinions  that  Avere  beneficial  to  society,  but  detrimental 
to  themselves  :  that  bad  men  reformed  the  religion  and  manners  of 
all  nations,  or  that  good  men  attempted  it  by  fraud  and  imposture. 
They  admit  that  a  few  ignorant  fishermen  were  able  to  make  pro- 
selytes, in  opposition  to  power  and  prejudice,  to  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing ;  that  crafty  men  chose  for  their  hero  a  crucified  malefactor,  and 
suffered  every  evil  in  order  to  establish  the  religion  of  an  impostor, 
who  deluded  them  by  false  promises,  if  he  did  not  rise  from  the  dead. 
It  is  much  easier  to  believe  the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament, 
than  to  suppose  them  false,  and  believe  the  absurd  consequences 
that  must  follow  from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  more  credible  that 
God  should  work  a  miracle  for  the  establishment  of  a  useful  system 
of  religion,  than  that  the  first  Christians  should  act  against  every 
principle  that  is  natural  to  men.  It  is  as  contrary  to  nature  that  men 
should  prefer  shame,  affliction,  and  death,  to  esteem,  comfort,  and  life, 
in  support  of  a  falsehood,  as  that  the  dead  should  be  raised,  or  pon- 
derous bodies  hang  unsupported  in  the  air.  All  the  mysteries  of  the 
Gospel  shall  be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explained,  when  the  unbe- 
liever can  show  how  these  or  any  other  things  could  have  been  ac- 
complished withovit  supei'natural  assistance.  How  little  credit,  then, 
is  due  to  those  pi'etenders  to  wisdom,  who  are  obliged  to  admit  things 
more  incredible  than  those  which  they  reject  or  disbelieve  !  Though 
they  affect  to  resemble  the  ancient  sages  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  yet 
are  they  inferior  to  them  in  both  these  respects.  The  wisest  heathen 
sages  acknowledged  their  own  ignorance  and  the  imperfection  of  their 
faculties  ;  their  pretended  successors  are  self-sufficient,  and  disclaim 
all  assistance.  The  former  laboured  to  discover  arguments  for  the 
comfortable  hope  of  a  future  state ;  the  latter,  to  erase  all  apprehen- 
sions of  it.  The  former  paid  great  deference  to  things  accounted 
sacred  ;  while  the  latter  turn  every  thing  serious  into  jest  and  ridi- 
cule, and  openly  advocate  immorality  of  every  kind.  The  heathen 
philosophers  spared  even  false  religion  for  its  political  benefits; 
while  the  modern  unbelievers  attack  the  Gospel,  which  is  not  only 
capable   of  doing  much  good,  but  has    also  produced  the  greatest^ 
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blessings,  moral,  social,  and  political,  in  every  nation  that  has  em- 
braced it. 

Lastly,  they  who  will  not,  by  the  arguments  and  proofs  already 
exhibited,  be  convinced  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  be  persuaded  to  make  it  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  their 
actions,  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  to  intiuence  their  practice 
and  reform  their  lives)  by  any  other  evidence  Avhatever,  —  not  even 
though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  on  purpose  to  endeavour  to 
convince  them. 

From  Avhat  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  manifest 
that  God  has  given  us  all  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  religion  that 
the  nature  of  the  thing  would  bear,  or  which  it  were  reasonable 
either  for  God  to  give,  or  men  to  expect. 

It  is  true  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  other  mighty  works, 
must  be  confessed  not  to  be  such  ocular  demonstrations  of  the  truth 
of  his  divine  mission  to  after  generations,  as  they  were  to  those  men 
who  then  lived,  and  saiv,  and  conversed  ivith  him.  But  since  the 
matters  of  fact  are  as  clearly  proved  to  us  as  it  is  possible  for  matters 
of  fact  to  be,  he  that  will  run  the  hazard  of  losing  eternal  happiness, 
and  falling  into  eternal  misery,  rather  than  believe  the  most  credible 
thing  in  the  ivorld,  merely  because  he  does  not  see  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  it  is  plain  he  does  not  disbelieve  the  thing  for  want  of  evidence, 
but  because  it  is  contrary  to  some  particular  vice  of  his  which  makes 
it  his  interest  that  it  should  not  be  true.  And  for  that  reason  also  he 
might  have  disbelieved  it,  though  he  had  seen  it  himself. 

And  that  this  is  the  real  cause  is  most  evident  from  the  lives  and 
actions  of  most  of  those  persons  who  pretend  want  of  evidence  to  be 
the  ground  of  their  infidelity.  Their  lusts,  their  appetites,  their  affec- 
tions, are  interested  ;  they  are  lovers  of  vice  and  debauchery,  and 
slaves  to  evil  habits  and  customs  ;  and  therefore  they  are  not  willing 
to  discern  the  evidence,  which  would  compel  them  to  believe  that 
which  they  cannot  believe  with  any  comfort  so  long  as  they  resolve 
not  to  part  with  their  belowed  vices.  Their  hearts  and  affections  are 
habitually  fixed  upon  things  here  below  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  force  of  any  argument  that  would  raise  their  affections 
to  things  above.  They  are  enslaved  to  the  sensual  pleasures  and 
sinful  enjoyments  of  earth  ;  and  therefore  they  will  not  hearken  to 
any  reasonable  conviction,  which  would  persuade  them  to  relinquish 
these  present  gratifications  for  the  future  and  more  spiritual  joys  of 
heaven.  The  love  of  this  present  world  has  blinded  their  eyes ;  and 
therefore  they  receive  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  them  ;  neither  can  they  hiow  them,  because  they  arc  spi- 
ritually discerned.  (1  Cor.  li.  14.)  In  a  word,  the  true  and  only 
reason  why  men  love  darkness  rather  thaJi  light  is,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.  (John  iii.  19.) 

So  long,  therefore,  as  men  continue  under  the  dominion  of  their 
evil  lusts  and  propensities,  they  will  not  be  convinced,  though  the 
evidence  of  I'cligion  were  even  much  stronger  than  it  actually  is.  It 
IS  true  that  many  men,  who  are  now  conscious  and  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  act  contrary  to  all  the  reasonable  evidence  of  religion. 
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are  nevertheless  apt  to  imagine  that  if  its  great  truths  were  proved  to 
thera  by  some  stronger  evidence,  they  should  by  that  means  be  in- 
duced to  act  otherwise.  If,  however,  the  true  reason  why  these  men 
act  thus  foolishly  is,  not  because  the  doctrines  of  religion  are  not  suf- 
ficiently proved,  but  because  they  tJiemselves  are  hurried  away  hy  some 
unruly  passion,  it  is  plain  they  might  continue  to  act  as  they  do, 
though  the  evidence  of  these  things  were  greater  than  it  is.  They  are 
willing  to  imagine,  that  if  they  had  seen  our  Saviour's  miracles  tliey 
would  have  embraced  his  doctrine ;  and  if  their  affections  were  not 
set  upon  this  world,  they  would  do  the  same  noro.  But  if  they  love 
the  pleasures  of  sin  no^c,  the  case  would  have  been  the  same  if  they 
had  lived  in  our  Saviour's  time. 

Others  there  are,  who  imagine  that  if  a  person  was  sent  to  them 
from  the  other  world,  they  would  immediately  become  new  crea- 
tures. But  if  God  should  satisfy  their  unreasonable  desires,  there  is 
little  room  to  doubt,  but  as  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses,  neither 
would  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  frorri  the  dead.  They  might 
be  terrified  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fright  was  over,  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  their  vicious  habits  would  by  degrees  prevail 
over  them.  Some  there  are,  in  our  present  age,  who  pi-etend  to  be 
convinced  of  the  being  of  spirits  by  the  demonstration  of  their  own 
senses,  and  yet  we  do  not  observe  that  they  are  more  remarkably 
eminent  for  exemplary  piety  than  any  other  good  men. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  for  want  of  evidence  that  men  disbelieve  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  but  for  want  of  integrity,  and  of  dealing  im- 
partially icith  themselves.  AVherefore,  if  they  will  judge  truly  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
become  impartially  willing  to  embrace  whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
agreeable  to  reason,  without  interesting  their  lusts  in  the  judgment; 
and  when  they  have  put  themselves  into  this  frame  of  mind,  let  them 
try  if  they  can  any  longer  reject  the  evidence  of  the  Gospel :  indeed, 
men  who  are  of  this  good  disposition,  could  not  but  give  their  assent 
to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  excellency 
of  the  things  themselves,  though  the  evidence  was  less  than  it  is  ; 
nay,  were  there  no  other  evidence  but  the  bare  excellency  of  the 
truths  of  religion,  yet  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
reason  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gospel. 

But  this  is  not  our  case.  God  has  afforded  us,  as  the  preceding 
pages  have  largely  and  particularly  shown,  many  and  certain  proofs 
of  the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ;  e^•en  as  certain 
as  any  matter  of  fact  is  capable  of.  And  we  now  exhort  men  to 
believe,  —  not  that  which  is  barely  possible  and  excellent,  and 
probable,  and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  itself;  but  that  which  they 
have  all  the  positive  evidence,  and  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
oblige  them  to  believe. 

To  conclude :  —  No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say  but  that 
God  may  require  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  om*  peril ;  to  in- 
quire into  them,  and  to  consider  them  thoi'oughly.  And  the  pretence 
of  want  of  greater  evidence  will  not  excuse  carelessness  or  unreason- 
able prejudices,  when   God  has  vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence 
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Avhich  was  either  fit  for  him  to  grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire, 
or  of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  be  proved,  was 
capable. 


CHAP.  VI. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  FOR  THE  TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  AUTHORITY 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES.  —  MORAL  QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
SACRED   WRITINGS. 

Such  are  the  principal  proofs,  external  and  internal,  for  the  genuine- 
ness, authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  when 
the  whole  are  taken  together,  eveiy  rational  and  candid  inquirer  must 
be  convinced  that  we  have  every  possible  evidence  for  their  truth  and 
divine  authority,  which  can  be  reasonably  expected  or  desired. 

I.  No  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  a 
Being  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny 
that  He  can,  if  He  thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  himself  and  of  his 
will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way,  different  from  the  discoveries 
made  by  men  themselves,  in  the  mei'e  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
their  own  powers.  And  as  the  works  of  creation  prove  that  He  is  a 
being  of  infinite  power  and  goodness,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  He 
who  has  given  us  the  power  of  communicating  our  ideas  to  each  other, 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  some  proper  method  by  Avhich  to  make  it  ap- 
parent to  his  rational  creatures  that  it  is  He  who  speaks  to  them.  To 
admit  the  existence  of  a  God  and  to  deny  Him  such  a  power,  is  a 
glaring  contradiction. 

Since  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  it  is  possible  for  God 
to  reveal  His  Will  to  mankind,  let  us,  in  the  next  place,  consider, 
which  is  most  probable  and  agreeable  to  the  notions  we  have  of  Him, 
whether  He  should  or  should  not  make  such  a  revelation.  Now,  if 
any  credit  be  due  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  one  that  believed  the  existence  of  God,  who  did 
not  likewise  believe  that  some  kind  of  communication  subsisted  be- 
tween God  and  man.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religloirs 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  eveiy  nation  pretended  to  receive  Irom 
their  deities.  Hence  also  the  most  celebrated  legislators  of  antiquity, 
as  Zoroaster,  ISIinos,  Pythagoras,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  others,  all 
thought  it  necessary  to  profess  some  intercourse  with  heaven,  in  order 
to  give  the  greater  sanction  to  their  laws  and  institutions,  notwith- 
standing many  of  them  were  armed  with  secular  power.  And,  what 
gave  birth  and  so  much  importance  to  the  j)retended  oracles,  dlvina- 
ti(jns,  and  auguries  of  ancient  times,  was  the  conscious  sense  enter- 
tained by  mankind  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  of  their  need  of  a 
supernatural  illumination,  as  well  as  the  persuasion  that  the  gods  had 
a  perpetual  intercourse  with  men,  and  by  various  means  gave  them 
intt'lligence  of  i'uture  things. 

The  j)robablllty  and  desirableness  of  a  divine  revelation  further  ap- 
pear from  this  circumstance,  that  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
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particularly  Socrates  and  Plato  (though  they  did  not  believe  the  pre- 
tences to  revelation  made  by  their  priests),  yet  confessed  that  they 
stood  in  need  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  instruct  them  in  matters 
which  were  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  and  expressed  their  strong 
expectation  that  such  a  revelation  would,  at  some  future  time,  be 
vouchsafed,  as  should  dispel  the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  they  were 
involved. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  and  considerations,  Ave  are  authorised 
to  infer,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  not  only  probable  and  desirable, 
but  vl^o  absolutely  necessary.  In  fact,  without  such  revelation,  the 
history  of  past  ages  has  shown,  that  mere  human  reason  cannot  attain 
to  any  certain  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  will,  of  happiness,  or  of  a 
future  state.  Contemplate  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  you  will  find  them  plunged  in  the  grossest  darkness  and  bar- 
barism on  these  subjects.  Though  the  works  of  nature  sufficiently 
evidence  a  deity,  yet  the  world  made  so  little  use  of  their  reason,  that 
they  saw  not  God,  where  even  by  the  impressions  of  himself  he  Avas 
easy  to  be  found.  Ignorance  and  superstition  overs[)read  the  world  ; 
the  ancients  conceived  the  parts  of  nature  to  be  animated  bv  distinct 
principles,  and,  in  worshi})ping  them,  lost  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  number  of  deities  continually  increased ;  the  grossest 
and  most  sanguinary  idolatry  prevailed  ;  human  sacrifices  were  uni- 
versal ;  the  vilest  obscenities  were  practised  imder  the  name  of 
religion  ;  and  tl'C  heathen  temples  were  commonly  places  of  prostitu- 
tion, from  which  many  of  them  derived  a  considerable  revenue.  All 
men,  indeed,  imder  pain  of  displeasing  the  gods,  frequented  the 
temples,  and  offered  sacrifices;  but  the  priests  made  it  not  their 
business  to  teach  them  virtue.  So  long  as  the  people  were  punctual 
in  their  attendance  on  the  religious  ceremonies  of  their  country,  the 
priests  assured  them  that  the  gods  were  propitious,  and  they  looked 
no  further.  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  sui'prise,  that  religion  was 
every  where  distinguished  from,  and  preferred  to,  virtue ;  and  that  a 
contrary  course  of  thinking  and  acting  proved  fatal  to  the  individual 
who  professed  it. 

If  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  and  practices  inculcated  by  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who  professed  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  virtue, 
we  shall  find  the  light  of  reason  enveloped  in  equal  obscurity.  Thei-e 
Avas,  indeed,  a  very  small  number  of  these,  Avho  were  comparatively 
Avise  and  good  men;  Avho  entertained  more  cori-ect  notions  of  morality 
and  religion  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  preseiwed  themselves,  to 
a  certain  degree,  unpolluted  from  the  Avorld.  Yet  these  Avere  never 
able  to  effect  any  considerable  change  in  the  prevailing  principles  and 
manners  of  their  respective  countrymen;  their  precepts  being  de- 
livered to  their  own  immediate  pupils,  and  not  to  the  loAver  orders  of 
people,  Avho  constitute  the  gi-eat  mass  of  society.  Further,  the  moral 
systems  of  the  philosophers  Avcre  too  refined  for  the  common  peojile  ; 
about  them,  indeed,  the  Stoics  gave  themselves  no  trouble,  but  seem 
to  have  considered  them  as  little  better  than  beasts ;  and  even  those 
moral  truths,  Avhich  the  philosophers  Avere  able  to  prove  and  explain 
to  others  Avith  sufficient  clearness  and  plainness,  they  had  not  suffi- 
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cient  authority  to  enforce  in  practice.  At  the  same  time,  they  enter- 
tained the  most  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions  relative  to  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  his  attributes  and  Avorship,  and  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  morality. 

Thus,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
■world,  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  depravity  and  mi- 
sery which  actually  exist  among  mankind,  and  which  they  acknow- 
ledged and  deplored.  Equally  ignorant  were  they  of  any  method, 
ordained  and  established  by  the  Almighty,  by  which  a  reconciliation 
could  be  effected  between  God  and  man,  and  divine  mercy  could  be 
exercised  without  the  violation  of  his  attribute  of  justice.  They 
were,  moreover,  ignorant  —  at  least  they  taught  nothing  —  of  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  our  attainment  of  virtue  and  preseverance 
in  it.  Their  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  happiness  were  dark  and 
confused;  and  they  had  dark  and  imperfect  notions  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments :  for,  although  their  poets  fancied  an  elysium  and  a  hell, 
and  mention  the  appearance  of  the  ghosts  of  departed  men,  in  a 
visible  form,  and  as  retaining  their  former  shapes  in  the  shades  below, 
vet  these  were  regarded  rather  as  well-contrived  restraints  for  the 
vulgar,  than  as  articles  of  their  own  belief.  Consequently,  they  had 
no  perfect  scheme  of  moral  rules  for  piety  and  good  manners ;  indeed, 
they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  moral  duties.  Thus  we  find  several 
sects  esteeming  revenge  not  only  lawful  but  praiseworthy;  self-murder, 
as  a  proof  of  a  noble  mind ;  and  the  love  of  applause,  as  the  gi'catest 
incentive  to  the  practice  of  virtue  ;  at  the  same  time  they  coun- 
tenanced, both  by  arguments  and  exami)le,  the  most  flagitious  prac- 
tices. Destitute  of  proper  authority  to  enforce  the  virtues  and 
duties  which  they  did  recommend,  they  had  no  motives  powerful 
enough  to  over-rule  strong  temptations  and  corrupt  inclinations : 
their  own  example,  instead  of  recommending  their  precepts,  tended  to 
counteract  them,  for  it  was  generally,  even  in  the  very  best  of  them, 
in  direct  opposition  to  their  doctrines  ;  and  the  detestable  vices  to 
which  many  of  them  were  addicted  entirely  destroyed  the  efficacy  of 
what  they  taught. 

Lastly,  if  we  advert  to  the  pagan  nations  of  the  present  age,  we 
learn,  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  navigators  and  travellers,  that 
tliey  are  enveloped  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and  idolatry  ;  and  that 
their  religious  worship,  doctrines,  and  jjractices  are  equally  corrupt : 
yet  they  also  possess  the  same  light  of  reason  which  the  ancient 
lieathens  enjoyed.  The  consideration  of  all  which  facts  shows  that  a 
divine  revelation  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  also  absolutely 
necessary  to  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, and  to  make  known  to  them  the  ])roper  object  of  their 
belief  and  worship,  as  well  as  their  present  duties  and  future  expecta- 
tions.' 

But  notwithstanding  this  mass  of  evidence,  —  especially  the  con- 

'  Tlic  details  of  evidence,  on  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  arc  formed,  arc  given  in 
Cliajt.  1.    pj).  1  — 19.  supra. 
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fessions  made  by  tlie  most  distinguished  ancient  philosophers  of  their 
need  of  a  i-evelation,  —  it  has  been  contended  by  the  opposers  of  reve- 
lation in  modern  times,  that  the  book  of  creation  or  of  nature  is  the 
only  word  of  God ;  that  philosophy  and  right  reason  are  fully  suffi- 
cient to  instruct  and  preserve  men  in  their  duty ;  and,  consequently, 
that  no  divine  revelation  is  necessary.  But  it  is  certain  that  this  book 
of  nature  is  so  far  from  being  universally  intelligible  or  convincing, 
that,  though  the  existence  of  a  God  may  be  known  from  it,  yet  very 
few  of  the  human  race  have  learned  even  the  principles  of  deism  from 
it.  In  every  age,  where  the  Scrijitures  have  been  unknown,  almost 
all  men  (as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages)  have  been  gross 
idolaters.  How  inadequate,  indeed,  this  boasted  book  of  nature  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  universal  instruction,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
it  requires  translators,  expositors,  and  preachers,  as  well  as  the  Bible: 
but  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  inclination, 
to  become  astronomers  themselves,  nor  to  attend  on  the  lectures  of 
astronomers,  supposing  them  to  become  preachers.  The  book  of  nature 
is  an  excellent  book,  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  understand  it, 
while  the  Bible  instructs  the  peasant  as  well  as  the  philosopher  in 
moral  and  theological  knowledge  ;  and  the  contradictory  and  discord- 
ant speculations  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation ',  both  in  reli- 
gion and  morals,  only  prove  that  such  a  revelation  (if  it  had  not 
already  been  given)  is  as  absolutely  necessary  now  as  ever  it  was. 

II.  Such  a  revelation  the  Scriptures  profess  to  be :  but,  are  we 
certain,  —  considering  them  simply  as  Avritings  professing  to  be  the 
productions  of  certain  men,  —  that  they  are  genuine,  that  is,  actually 
written  by  the  persons  to  whom  the  different  books  are  ascribed,  and 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  authentic,  that  is,  that  they  relate  mat- 
ters of  fact  as  they  really  happened  ?  The  result  of  our  investigation 
of  these  important  questions  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  every 
reasonable  and  candid  inquirer. 

No  nation,  indeed,  in  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  any  of  their  public  acts  and  records,  which 
have  been  preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  than  we  are  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  writings,  called  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
now  in  our  hands.  For,  in  the^r*^  place,  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  resembles  that  in  which  other  genuine 
books  and  true  histories  have  been  conveyed  down  to  posterity,  and 
the  most  acute  adversaries  of  the  Scriptures  have  never  been  able  to 
invalidate  or  to  disprove  the  fact  of  their  being  so  transmitted  to  us.^ 
Secondly,  the  language  and  style  of  writing,  both  in  the  Old  and  Xew 
Testaments,  are  such  as  prove  them  to  have  been  composed  at  the 
time  and  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and,  consequently, 
that  they  are  both  genuine  and  authentic.^  Thirdly,  such  a  multitude 
of  minutely  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  is 

'  See  pp.  19 — 32.  supra. 

*  For  the  transmission  of  the  Old  Testament,  sec  Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.  pp.  30— Gl.;  and 
for  the  New  Testament,  see  Sect.  II.  pp.  62 — 103. 

'  See  pp.  45,  46.  svpra,  fur  the  language  and  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  pp.  04 
— 96.  for  those  of  the  New  Testament. 
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mentioned  iu  the  books  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  affords  a 
clear  and  unquestionable  proof  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity. 
No  forged  or  false  accounts  of  things  superabound  thus  in  peculiari- 
ties :  in  fact,  no  forger  tvould  mention  so  great  a  number  of  particulars, 
since  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  reader's  hands  so  many  criteria  by 
which  to  detect  him ;  nor  coidd  any  forger  or  relater  of  falsehoods  pro- 
duce such  minute  details.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  faithful  records, 
kept  from  time  to  time  by  persons  concerned  in  the  transactions, 
should  contain  such  minute  particulars  of  time,  place,  persons,  &c. 
But  it  would  be  a  work  of  the  highest  invention,  and  greatest  stretch 
of  genius,  to  raise  from  nothing  such  numberless  particulars  as  are 
almost  every  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  —  particulars,  the  falsehood  of  which  would  most  assur- 
edly have  been  detected  by  the  persons  most  interested  in  detecting 
them  if  they  had  been  forged,  but  whose  acquiescence  with  them,  as 
well  as  their  obedience  to  the  injunctions  contained  in  these  bookts, 
are  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity,  abundantly    sufficient   to   convince    every    candid    inquirer.' 
Fourth/?/,  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  being  forgeries  is  an  additional  evidence  of  their  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  establish  forged  writings 
as  authentic,  in  any  place  where  there  are  persons  strongly  inclined 
and  well  qualified  to  detect  the  fraud.     If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
merit  be  forgeries,  they  must  have  been  invented  either  by  Gentiles, 
by  Jews,  or  by  Christians.  By  the  Gentiles  they  could  not  liave  been 
invented,  because  they  were  alike  ignorant  of  the  history  and  sacred 
rites  of  the   Hebrews,  who  most  unquestionably  would  never  have 
given  their  approbation  to  writings  invented  by  them.     It  is  equally 
certain  that  they  are  not  the  fabrications  of  the  Jeics,  because  they 
contain  various  difficult  precepts  and  laws,  and  also  relate  all  the  ido- 
latries and  crimes  of  that  people,  and  the  very  severe  punishments 
inflicted  on  them  by  God.     Now  all  these  discreditable  facts  would 
not  be  comprised  in  those  books  if  they  had  been  invented  by  the 
Jews.     And  the  Christians  could  not  have  forged  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  because  these  were  extant  long  before  the  Christian 
name  had  any  existence.^     Equally  impossible  is  it,  that  the  books  of 
the  Neto  Testament  could  have  been  forced ;  for  the  Jews  were  the 
most  violent  enemies  of  Christianity:  they  put  its  Founder  to  death; 
and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  persecuted  his  disciples  with  implacable 
fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  stifle  the  new  religion  in  its  birth.   If 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  forged,  would  not  the 
Jews  have  detected  the  imposture?     Is  thei'e  a  single  instance  on  re- 
cord, where  a  few  individuals  have  imposed  a  history  upon  the  world 
against  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?     Would  the  inhabitants  of 
l^alcstine  have  received  the  Gospels,  if  they  had  not  had  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  Jesus  Christ  really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed 

'  Sec  pp.  46 — 48.  supra,  for  the  Old  Testament,  especially  pp  5.5 — 57.  for  tlic  Tcnta- 
tciich,  against  which  the  efforts  of  modem  unbelievers  are  cliiefly  directed,  as  the  surest 
way  to  undermine  the  New  Testament;  and  also  pp.  96—98.  for  the  New  Testament. 

'  See  pp.  38 — 40.  supra. 
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the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  at  Rome  or  at 
Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epistles  addressed  to  them  as  the  ge- 
nuine works  of  Paul,  if  he  had  never  preached  among  them  ?  Or, 
supposing  any  impostor  to  have  attempted  the  invention  and  distribu- 
tion of  writings  under  his  name,  or  the  names  of  the  other  apostles, 
is  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been  received  without  contradiction 
in  all  the  Christian  communities  of  the  three  several  quarters  of  the 
globe  ?  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history  of  the 
reformation  is  the  invention  of  historians,  and  that  no  revolution  hap- 
pened in  Great  Britain  during  the  seventeenth  century,  or  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.' 

III.  But,  have  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments  been 
transmitted  to  us  ENTIRE  and  uncorrupted  ?  AVe  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  and  upon  evidence  the  most  satisfactory  that  can  possibly 
be  required.  For,  if  they  had  been  corrupted,  such  corruptions  must 
have  been  introduced  either  by  Christians  or  by  Jews. 

1.  AVith  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  silence  of  the  Jews  (who 
would  not  fail  to  have  noticed  the  attempt  if  it  had  been  made)  is  a 
clear  proof  that  it  was  never  corrupted  by  the  Christians.  And  if  the 
Jews  had  either  mutilated  or  corrupted  these  writings,  they  would 
have  expunged  whatever  militated  against  the  character  or  honour  of 
their  nation :  but  the  silence  of  the  prophets  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
as  well  as  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  fully  proves  that  no  obliteration 
or  corruption  had  then  been  attempted.  The  constant  reading  of 
their  sacred  books  in  public  and  in  private  (which  were  at  once  the 
ride  of  their  faith  and  of  their  political  constitution),  and  the  nu- 
merous copies  both  of  the  original  as  well  as  of  the  Septuagint  version^ 
together  with  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  into  which  the  Jews 
were  divided  after  their  canon  was  closed,  and  the  reverence  of  every 
party  for  their  law,  all  concur  to  render  any  attempt  at  falsification 
improbable  and  impossible  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  ofoer  that 
event,  the  same  books  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  these 
would  instantly  have  detected  the  malice  and  frauds  of  the  Jews,  if 
they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  such  a  design.^ 

2.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament,  in  any  thing  material.  For  the 
contents  of  its  several  books  are  precisely  the  same  now  as  they  were 
in  the  two  first  centuries;  to  which  fact  we  may  add,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  copies,  wdiich  were  read  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
the  reverence  of  the  Christians  for  these  writings,  the  silence  of  their 
acutest  enemies,  who  would  most  assuredly  have  charged  them  with  the 
attempt  if  it  had  been  made,  and  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  versions  extant,  are  all  so  many  proofs  of  the  integrity  and  incor- 
ruptness  of  the  New  Testament;  which  are  further  attested  by  the 
agreement  with  it  of  all  the  quotations  from  it  which  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Christians  from  the  earliest  age  to  the  pi'esent  times.^  It 
is  true  that  certain  books  are  cited  or  referred  to  in  the  Old  and  New 

'  Sec  pp.  67,  68.  *  Sec  pp.  104—106.  supra. 

'  See  pp.  108 — 111.  suprti. 
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Testaments,  wliicli  arc  not  now  extant :  but  an  examination  in  detail 
of  those  books  '  (which  does  not  admit  of"  abridgment)  has  shown  that 
none  of  the  genuine  or  canonical  books  of  Scripture  have  been  lost. 

IV.  Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  credibility  of  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  they  were  so  many  in  number,  and  lived  at  such  a  distance 
of  time  and  place  from  each  other,  that,  if  they  had  been  impostors, 
(^which  their  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  impartiality  prove  them 
not  to  have  been),  it  would  have  been  impracticable  for  them  to  con- 
trive and  to  carry  on  a  forgery  without  being  detected.  And  as  they 
neither  would  nor  could  deceive  the  world,  so  they  neither  could  nor 
Avould  be  deceived  themselves.  Every  page,  indeed,  of  these  books 
proves  that  the  writers  of  them  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  have  recorded;  and  their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponents.^  Secondly, 
if  there  had  been  any  falsehood  in  the  account  of  such  transactions  as 
were  generally  known,  it  would  have  been  easily  detected :  for  these 
accounts  were  published  among  the  people  who  witnessed  the  events 
related  by  the  historians,  and  who  could  easily  have  detected  fraud  or 
falsehood,  if  any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to 
question  either  the  reality  of  the  facts  or  tlie  fidelity  of  the  narrators. 
Thirdly,  the  credibility  of  the  authors  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained  in  them  being  con- 
firmed by  certain  ordinances  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  which 
were  instituted  among  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  express  purpose  of 
commemorating  particular  facts  or  events  in  their  respective  histories, 
at  the  very  time  when  those  events  took  place,  and  which  have  sub- 
sisted from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  wherever  either  Jews  or 
Christiiins  are  to  be  found ;  but  which  ordinances  most  assuredly 
would  not  have  been  thus  observed,  in  commemoration  o^  fictitious 
events.^  To  this  consideration  we  may  add,  that  the  wonderful  estab- 
lishment and  propagation  of  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  religion 
which  it  establishes ;  which  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  force  of 
truth  that  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  has 
continued  to  spread,  even  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  all  tlic 
persecutions  and  oppositions  which  it  has  experienced  from  its  nu- 
merous, powerful,  and  most  bitter  enemies.*  Nothing,  indeed,  but 
the  i)lainest  matter  of  fact  could  induce  so  many  thousands  of  pre- 
judiced and  j)ersecuted  Jews  to  embrace  the  humiliating  and  self- 
denying  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  held  in  such 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  Nor  could  any  thing  but  the  clearest 
evidence,  arising  from  undoubted  truth,  make  nudtitudes  of  lawless 
and  luxurious  heathens  receive,  follow,  and  transmit  to  posterity,  the 
doctrine  and  writings  of  the  npostles ;  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
vanity  of  their  pretensions  to  miracles,  and  to  the  gift  of  tongues, 
could  be  so  easily  discovered,  if  they  had  been  impostors; —  at  a  time 

'  Sec  lip.  113—118.  '  Sec  Chapter  III.  Sect.  I.  pp.  119—136.  supra. 

'  Sec  i)p.  120—123.  supra,  for  the  Ohl  Testament,  and  ])p.  124—137.  for  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

*  See  pp.  137 — 139,  supru. 
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when  the  profession  of  Christianity  exposed  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  to  the  greatest  contempt  and  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
Further,  an  additional  testimony  is  furnished  to  the  credibility,  truth, 
and  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures,  by  their  agreement  with  profane 
history,  both  natural  and  civil',  and  by  the  existence  of  various  coins, 
medals,  and  ancient  marbles^,  which  attest  the  reality  and  truth  of 
many  of  the  facts  therein  recorded  :  in  short,  no  history  in  the  world 
is  confirmed  by  such  various  and  concurrent  testimonies  as  that  related 
in  the  Bible. 

V.  Moreover,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  intitled  to  be  re- 
ceived as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the  revealed  will  of  God,  — 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  divinely  inspired,  we  have  evidence 
of  various  kinds,  amounting  to  moral  demonstration.  For  their  sacred 
origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  illustrious  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and 
prophecy,  which  carry  with  them  the  most  manifest  proofs  of  a  divine 
interposition,  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the 
Almighty  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  be  given,  to  an  imposture. 
The  miracles  were  instantaneously  and  publicly  performed  before  mul- 
titudes, both  friendly  and  hostile  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
wrought;  they  were  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed.  Memorials 
were  instituted  at  the  time  many  of  them  were  performed,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  observed  to  the  present  time  ;  —  a  manifest  proof  this,  of 
the  reality  of  those  miracles,  which  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gospel 
who  Avitnessed  them  could  never  gainsay  or  deny,  though  they  vainly 
attempted  to  evade  them.^  The  prophecies,  also,  were  delivered  during 
a  long  succession  of  ages  by  persons  who  lived  at  diiferent  and  distant 
times ;  they  were  so  numerous,  so  particular  both  with  respect  to  na- 
tions and  individuals,  so  ojoposite  and  apparently  so  irreconcileable, 
that  no  human  wisdom  could  have  devised  them,  no  human  power 
could  accomplish  them.  Many  of  the  predictions,  which  are  found  in 
the  Old  Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
earthly  power.  And  whether  they  announced  the  fall  of  flourishing- 
cities,  or  the  ruin  of  mighty  empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corre- 
sponded with  the  prediction.  To  mention  a  few  instances  :  —  Of 
Nineveh  such  an  utter  end  was  made,  that  for  many  centuries  its  site 
could  scarcely  be  traced ;  —  Babylon  is  made  "  a  desolation  for  ever, 
a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water ; " —  Tyre,  all  voyagers 
and  travellers  concur  in  stating,  is  become  "  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  a 
place  for  fishers  to  spread  their  nets  upon ; " —  and  Egypt  is  "  a  base 
kingdom,  the  basest  of  the  kingdoms,"  and  still  tributary,  and  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  servitude  to  strangers.  But  the  great  object 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  redemption  of  mankind. 
This,  as  soon  as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of  God 
was  pleased  to  foretell.  And,  as  the  time  for  its  accomplishment  drew 
near,  the  predictions  concerning  it  gradually  became  so  clear,  that 
almost  every  circumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extra- 

•  Sec  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  §  1.  pp.  144—160.  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  §  2.  pp.  162 
— 188.  for  the  New  Testament. 

■^  See  Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  §  3.  pp.  188—199. 
^  Sec  Chap,  IV.  Sect.  II.  pp.  203—270.  supra. 
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ordinary  personage  that  ever  appeared  among  men  was  most  distinctly 
foretold.  The  connection  of  the  predictions  concerning  the  INIessiah, 
■with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish  people,  gives  additional 
force  to  the  argument  from  prophecy  ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the 
intimate  union  which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful  pretensions  of 
human  imposture,  and  the  daring  opposition  of  human  power.  The 
plan  of  prophecy  was  so  wisely  constituted,  that  the  jjassion  and  pre- 
judices of  the  Jews,  instead  of  frustrating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered  the 
person  whom  they  regarded,  the  suflTering  and  crucified  Saviour  who 
had  been  promised.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  of  these  pre- 
dictions wei*e  delivered  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Any  one  of  them  is  suflicient  to  indicate  a  pre- 
science more  than  human  :  but  the  collective  force  of  all  taken  toge- 
ther is  such,  that  nothing  more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  inter- 
position of  omniscience,  than  the  establishment  of  their  authenticity  ; 
and  this,  even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the  present,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt.' 

Besides  these  external  attestations,  the  Scriptures  have  the  most 
excellent  internal  characters  of  truth  and  goodness  (which  prove  their 
divine  origin  and  inspiration),  in  the  sublimity,  excellence,  and  sanctity 
of  the  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  they  deliver,  and  their  ad- 
mirable adaptation  to  the  actual  state  and  wants  of  mankind  ^ ;  —  in 
the  harmony  and  connection  that  subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which 
tliey  consist  ^ ;  —  in  their  wonderful  preservation,  notwithstanding  all 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  their  enemies  to  destroy  them  ^ ;  — 
and,  finally,  in  their  admirable  tendency  (which  is  demonstrated  by 
the  effects  which  are  invariably  produced  wherever  the  Scriptures  are 
cordially  and  sincerely  believed)  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  men  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedience  upon 
earth  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  heaven.^  To  which  we 
may  add  the  infinite  superioi'ity,  in  every  respect,  of  the  Christian  Re- 
velation over  every  other  religion  which  has  ever  been  in  the  world.'' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  such  a  number  of  evidences  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures  as  no  man  can  resist,  who  duly  and  impartially  con- 
siders them ;  and  it  is  to  the  Avilful  ignoi'ance  of  those  evidences  that 
Ave  are  to  ascribe  that  infidelity  which  at  present  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  world. 

VI.  "  The  Scripture,"  as  a  late  eminent  prelate^  has  justly  re- 
marked, "  is  not  a  plan  of  Christianity  finished  with  minute  accuracy, 

'  Sec  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  III.  pp.  279 — 290.  supra,  for  a  view  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
nations  ;  and  pp.  290 — 296.  for  those  rchitivc  to  the  Messiah;  and  pp.  298 — 307.  for  pre- 
dictions delivered  by  Christ  and  liis  apostles  ;  and   the  Appciidi.\,  No.  VI.  Cliap.  II. 
infra,  for  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  tlic  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
'»  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  I.  pp.  .334—380.  supra, 

^  See  Chap.  V.  Sect.  II.  p.  402.  supra. 

*  Sec  Chap.  V.  Sect.  III.  p.  404.  supra. 

»  See  Chap.  V.    Sect.  IV.  pp.  405—430  supra 

'  Sec  Chap.  V.    Sect.  V.  i>p.  430 — 438.  supra. 

'  Archbishop  Seeker's  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  310,  311. 
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to  instruct  men  as  in  something  altogether  new,  or  to  excite  a  vain  ad- 
miration and  applause ;  but  it  is  somewhat  unspeakably  nobler  and 
more  extensive,  comj)rehending  in  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent 
order,  along  with  every  essential  of  that  plan,  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind,  from  the  formation  of  this  earth  to  the  con- 
summation of  all  things."  —  "  Other  books  may  afford  us  much  enter- 
tainment and  much  instruction,  may  gratify  our  curiosity,  may  delight 
our  imagination,  may  improve  our  understandings,  may  calm  our  pas- 
sions, may  exalt  our  sentiments,  may  even  improve  our  hearts.  But 
they  have  not,  they  cannot  have,  that  authority  in  what  they  affirm, 
in  what  they  require,  in  what  they  promise  and  threaten,  which  the 
Scrijotures  have.  There  is  a  peculiar  weight  and  energy  in  them 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writings.  Their  denunciations 
are  more  awful,  their  convictions  stronger,  their  consolations  more 
powerful,  their  counsels  more  authentic,  their  warnings  more  alarm- 
ing, their  expostulations  more  penetrating.  There  are  passages  in 
them  throughout  so  sublime,  so  pathetic,  full  of  such  energy  and 
force  upon  the  heart  and  conscience,  yet  without  the  least  appearance 
of  labour  and  study  for  that  purpose;  indeed,  the  design  of  the 
whole  is  so  noble,  so  well  suited  to  the  sad  condition  of  human  kind ; 
the  morals  have  in  them  such  purity  and  dignity ;  the  doctrines,  so 
many  of  them  above  reason,  yet  so  perfectly  reconcileable  with  it ; 
the  expression  is  so  majestic,  yet  familiarised  with  such  easy  simpli- 
city, that  the  more  we  read  and  study  these  writings,  with  pious  dis- 
positions and  judicious  attention,  the  more  we  shall  see  and  feel  of  the 
hand  of  God  in  them."  Thus  are  the  Scriptures  the  only  rule  of  our 
faith  and  standard  of  our  lives ;  and  thus  do  they  point  out  to  us  the 
only  way  by  which  to  attain  solid  comfort,  peace,  and  happiness. 
"  But  that  which  stamps  upon  them  the  highest  value,  that  which 
renders  them,  strictly  speaking,  inestimable,  and  distinguishes  them 
from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  is  this,  that  they,  and  they  only, 
contain  the  icords  of  eternal  life.  (John  vi.  68.)  In  this  respect  every 
other  book,  even  the  noblest  compositions  of  man,  must  fail ;  they 
cannot  give  us  that  which  we  most  want,  and  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  to  us  than  all  other  things  put  together,  —  eternal 

LIFE. 

"  This  we  must  look  for  no  where  but  in  Scripture.  It  is  there, 
and  there  only,  that  we  are  informed,  from  authority,  of  the  innnor- 
tality  of  the  soul,  of  a  general  resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  a  futiu-e 
judgment,  of  a  state  of  eternal  happiness  to  the  good,  and  of  eternal 
misery  to  the  bad.  It  is  there  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall 
of  our  first  parents  from  a  state  of  innocence  and  happiness;  with 
the  guilt,  corruption,  and  misery  which  this  sad  event  brought  on  all 
their  postei'ity ;  which,  together  with  their  own  personal  and  volun- 
tary transgressions,  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  God's  severest  pun- 
ishments. But  to  our  inexpressible  comfort,  we  are  farther  told  in 
this  divine  book,  that  God  is  full  of  mercy,  compassion,  and  goodness  ; 
that  he  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss ;  that  he  willeth 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his 
wickedness  and  save  his  soul  alive.     In  pity,  therefore,  to  mankind, 
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lie  was  pleased  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  should  at  once  satisfy  his 
justice,  show  his  extreme  abhorrence  of  sin,  make  a  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  release  all  who  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  to  them  from  the  punishment  they  had  deserved. 
This  was  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  Avhom 
he  sent  into  the  world  to  take  our  nature  upon  him ;  to  teach  us  a 
most  holy,  pure,  and  benevolent  religion ;  to  reform  us  both  by  his 
precept  and  example  ;  and  lastly,  to  die  for  our  sins,  and  to  rise  again 
for  our  justification.  By  him  and  his  evangelists  and  apostles  we  are 
assured  that  if  we  sincerely  repent  of  our  sins,  and  firmly  believe  in 
him  and  his  Gospel,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  his  sufferings  and  his 
righteousness,  have  all  our  transgressions  forgiven  and  blotted  out ;  — 
shall  be  justified,  that  is,  considered  as  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God ; 

—  shall  have  the  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  our  future  conduct ; 

—  and,  if  we  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  uniform  (though  from  the  in- 
firmity of  ovir  nature,  imperfect)  obedience  to  all  the  laws  of  Christ, 
we  shall,  through  his  merits,  be  rewarded  with  everlasting  glory  in 
the  life  to  come.'" 

Thus  are  the  Scriptures  a  complete  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
which  contain  "  all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so  that  whatso- 
ever is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the 
faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation."  ^  Now  a 
RULE  must  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  not  admitting  either  of  addition 
or  diminution :  and  such  it  has  been  proved  that  the  Scriptures  ac- 
tually are.  They  "  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  — all 
things  necessary  to  be  believed  or  practised  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  heaven,  as  they  are  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  knows  what 
is  necessary  for  us  in  this  mortal  state.  And  ALL  scripture  is  stated 
by  St.  Paul  to  be  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God  may  he  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  ivorh  (2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17.)  Here 
the  Scri^jture  (of  the  Old  Testament  certainly,  and  the  apostle's  re- 
mark is  equally  applicable  to  the  New  Testament)  is  declared  to  be 
profitable  not  only  for  some  things,  but  for  all  things  ;  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  truth,  for  conviction  of  error,  for  correction  of  evil,  and 
direction  in  what  is  good  :  and  it  is  pronounced  to  be  able  to  make 

'  Bishop  Portcus,  Lectures  on  St.  Matthew,  vol.  i.  pp.  18.  21. 

^  Article  VI.  Of  the  Confession  :)f  Faith  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 
"With  this  Confession  coincide  the  Confessions  of  Faith  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  !See 
the  Harmony  of  Protestant  Confessions,  Section  I.  (London,  1842.)  The  following  are  tlie 
judgments  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Congregatioiiali.sts  of  Great 
Britain  :  — "  The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all  things  necessary  for  his  own  glory, 
man's  salvation,  faith,  and  life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and 
necessary  consequence  maybe  deduced  from  Scripture  ;  unto  which  nothing  is  at  any  time 
to  be  added,  whether  by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  tradition  of  men."  (Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  chap.  i.  sect.  6.)  "The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  received  by  the  Jews,  and  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament  as  received  by  the 
primitive  Christians  from  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  Congregational  churches  believe  to 
l)c  divinely  inspired,  and  of  supreme  authority.  These  writings,  in  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  ori^^inally  com]>ose(i,  arc  to  be  consulted  by  the  aids  of  sound  criticism,  as  a 
iiui'il  appeal  in  all  controversies."  Declaration  of  the  Faith,  &c.of  the  Congregational  or 
Independent  Dissenters,  Art.  i.     (London,  1833.  12mo.) 
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the  ma,n  of  God,  the  private  Christian  believer  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian pastor,  comf)letely  furnished  for  every  part  of  his  office  or  duty, 
and  every  man  wise  unto  salvation.  And  if  the  Scriptures  can  make 
the  Christian  perfect  or  complete,  they  must  contain  every  particular 
Avhich  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  answer  every  exigency  in  our 
Christian  warfare.  We  know  of  no  promise  of  mercy  and  forgiveness 
but  what  is  therein  mentioned  ;  no  threatening  of  wrath  or  condemna- 
tion but  what  is  therein  recorded ;  no  Christian  duties  but  those 
which  are  therein  commanded;  and  no  proceedings  in  the  day  of 
judgment  but  those  which  are  specified  in  the  Scriptures  ;  no  heaven 
and  its  joys  but  those  which  are  therein  described ;  and  of  no  hell, 
with  its  terrible  torments,  but  those  which  are  therein  exposed.  And 
therefore  the  Scriptures  must  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  us  to 
know,  believe,  or  practise. 

Moreover,  "  a  rule  must  be  certain  and  unchangeable :  but  such  is 
the  Scrii)ture,  being  the  truth  of  the  unchangeable  God,  '  that  cannot 
lie.'  Human  opinions  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  continually  subject 
to  changes ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  which  has 
always  been  the  same.  The  Scripture,  as  a  rule,  directs  our  faith  and 
conduct  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  very  least  deviation  from  it 
renders  us  guilty  of  error.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  Scripture  being 
a  rule,  if  we  consider  that  the  prophets,  our  Saviour,  and  the  apostles 
always  appeal  to  it.  *  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,'  says  Isaiah, 
(viii.  20.)  '  It  is  written,'  said  Christ,  when  contending  with  Satan 
(Matt.  iv.  4.  7.  10.),  and  when  dealing  with  the  Sadducees.  (Matt, 
xxii.)  The  apostles  did  the  same  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  the 
Jews ;  nay,  so  perfect  a  rule  did  they  consider  the  Scripture,  that 
they  sometimes  draw  an  argument  from  its  silence.  '  To  which  of  the 
angels  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son  ?'  (Heb.  i.  5.) ;  and  the 
Beroeans  are  commended  for  examining  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  by 
this  rule.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  We  may  add  that  the  Scripture  calls  itself 
a  rule.  (Gal.  vi.  16.)  '  As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  peace 
be  on  them,'  &c. 

"  Not  only  the  Scripture  of  the  New,  but  also  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  although  we  are  no  longer  under 
the  old  dispensation,  which  has  been  evidently  abolished.  '  For 
whatever  things,'  says  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv.  4.),  '  have  been  written 
aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope.'  Both  Testaments 
contain  substantially  tlie  same  doctrine ;  they  propose  the  same 
objects  of  faith,  and  enjoin  the  same  precepts :  they  are  both  the 
foundation  of  the  church,  which  is  said  to  be  '  built  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  the  apostles  and  prophets'  (Eph.  ii.  20.);  and  Peter  shows 
that  they  '  do  well'  who  '  take  heed  to  the  word  of  pi-ophecy.'  (2  Pet. 
i.  19.)     The  Scripture  then  is  the  only  rule,  nor  can  there  be  any  other. 

"  Reason  is  no  such  rule,  for  It  is  blind,  and  understandeth  not  the  things  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  14,  15.)  ;  it  is  liable  to  error,  and  is  often  deceived  ;  the  mysteries  of  faith 
are  beyond  its  sphere  ;  the  natural  man  cannot  comprehend  them.  Reason  is  as  it 
were  the  eye  of  the  mind,  but  Scripture  is  the  standard,  by  which  it  measures  the 
objects  proposed.  Reason  is  the  instrument  which  the  believer  uses  in  examining 
the  objects  of  faith  by  the  Scripture,  as  by  the  infallible  rule  of  trutli,  but  it  is  not 
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the  rule  Itself  of  these  objects  of  ftxith.  Yet  this  does  not  prevent  ns  from  acknow- 
ledging!; that  reason  has  many  uses.  It  is  of  service  in  vindicating  the  truth,  against 
those  who  deny  revelation  altogether,  or  against  those  who,  admitting  revelation,  en- 
deavour to  corrupt  it  with  false  interpretations  ;  in  illustrating  the  mysteries  of  reli- 
gion by  collecting  togetherall  that  can  be  gleaned  from  the  book  of  nature,  from  polite 
literatui-e,  from  historical  records,  from  philosophical  and  philological  science ;  in 
drawing  conclusions,  and  determining  the  truth  of  them ;  in  comparing  the  text 
with  the  context,  versions  with  the  originals,  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  teachers 
with  the  Scripture,  and  in  distinguishing  fiUsehood from  truth,  and  what  is  legitimate 
from  what  is  spurious. "  ^ 

Consequently,  "  whatsoever  is  not  read  In  Scrij^turc,  nor  can  be 
proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  unto  salvation." 
For,  if  there  be  no  bounds  set  to  faith,  and  we  can  never  tell  when 
we  are  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation,  we  may 
imagine  that  we  believe  aright  now,  and  soon  after  may  have  a  new 
creed  imposed  upon  us,  and  may  be  led  to  believe  that  to  be  necessary 
which  may  be  accounted  superfluous ;  and,  while  we  think  we  are 
established  on  the  apostles'  doctrine,  we  may  be  alarmed,  on  the  one 
hand  by  a  new  light,  on  the  other  hand  by  tradition ;  as  if  we  were 
in  the  wrong,  and  needed  directions  to  set  us  right.  Upon  this  con- 
sideration it  is  but  fit  that  we  should  have  a  rule  before  us,  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood  ;  and  according  to  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  the  Scriptures  are  that  rule,  by 
which  our  faith  and  morals  (or  manners)  are  to  be  directed  and 
governed.  For  this  reason,  whatever  is  offered  to  us  as  an  article  of 
faith  or  rule  of  life,  which  is  not  in  direct  terms  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  or  wdiich  cannot  by  fair  consequences  be  proved  from  them 
to  belong  to  faith  or  a  christian  life,  must  be  judged  to  be  counterfeit 
and  false ;  because  it  is  not  contained  expressly  in,  or  may  be  fairly 
proved  from,  the  grand  touchstone  or  rule  for  those  points  —  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  whatsoever  is  pretended  or  required  to  be 
done,  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  allow,  or  give  us  liberty  to  do,  must 
not  be  accounted  necessary  to  salvation ;  even  though  it  should  carry 
the  commendation  of  great  names  with  it,  for  the  Scriptures  arc  the 
rule  which  God  has  revealed  and  given.  What  agrees  with  them, 
God  consents  that  we  should  believe  and  hold  fast ;  but  what  differs 
from  them  or  is  contrary  to  them.  He  encourages  us  to  reject  and  cast 
away,  though  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  and  recommend  it 
(Gal.  i.  8.) ;  for  as  He  never  revealed,  authorised,  or  approved  of  it, 
all  the  artful  pretences  of  man,  whether  prompted  by  learning  or  en- 
thusiasm, can  never  put  a  real  necessity  upon  it.^ 

The  modern  Chux'ch  of  Rome,  however,  teaches  and  affirms  that 
every  saving  truth  is  not  contained  in  Scripture,  but  in  Scripture  and 
in  unwritten  traditions  ;  and  denounces  an  anathema  against  all  who 
despise  such  traditions.  This  dogma  is  propounded  in  the  decree 
concerning  the  canonical  Scriptures,  Avhich  was  made  on  the  8th  day 
of  April,  1546,  by  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops 
of  the  Roman  obedience  (who  were  almost  wholly  Italians),  calling 

'  Pictet's  Christian  Theology,  translated  by  Reyroux,  pp.  52,  53.  London,  1834. 
*  Eoys's  E.xposition  upon  the  Tliirty-nine  Articles,  p.  39.     London,  1717.  folio, 
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themselves  "the  sacred  oecumenical  and  general  Synod  of  Trent." 
The  following  are  the  matei'ial  clauses  of  this  decree  : — 

"  The  sacred,  oecumenical  and  general  Synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  same  three  legates  of  the  apostolic  see  presiding  in  it,  keeping 
this  constantly  in  view,  that  —  all  eri-ors  being  removed  —  the  very  purity  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  preserved  in  the  church ;  which "  [Gospel]  "  promised  before  by 
the  prophets  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  first 
published  with  his  own  mouth,  then  commanded  to  be  preached  to  every  creature,  as 
the  fountain  of  all  saving  truth  and  discipline  of  manners ;  and  considering  that 
tlm  truth  and  discipline  are  contained  in  the  written  hooks  and  unwritten  traditions 
which,  received  by  the  apostles  from  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself,  or  from  the 
apostles  themselves,  the  Holy  Spirit  dictating  them,  have  come  down  even  unto  us, 
delivered  as  it  were  from  hand  to  hand ;"  [the  synod,]  "following  the  example  of  the 
orthodox  fathers,  receives  and  venerates  with  equal  reverence  and  feeling  of  piety^  all 
the  books  as  well  of  the  Old  and  of  the  Neiv  Testament.,  since  one  God  is  the  author  of 
both;  also  the  said  traditions  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manners,  as  having  been  dic- 
tated either  by  the  mouth  of  Christ,  or  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved  by  continuous 
succession  in  the  Catholic  church."  ^ 

The  decree  then  proceeds  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (Including  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books  as  part  of 
the  divinely  inspired  books  of  Scripture),  and  declares  that — 

"  If  any  one  shall  hot  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical  these  same  books  entire 
with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have  been  used  to  be  read  in  tiie  Catholic  church,  and 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition  ;  and  shall  hiowingly  and  de- 
liberately despise  the  traditions  aforesaid, — let  him  be  anathema"  [or  accui'sed.]- 

In  the  preface  to  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  sometimes 
called  the  "  Catechismus  ad  Parochos,"  or  "  Catechism  for  Curates," 
it  is  further  asserted  that  — 

"  All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  fiiithful  are  to  be  Instructed  ^, 
are  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  which  includes  Scripture  and  tradition."'* 

And  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  new  articles  of  faitb,  superadded  by 
Pius  IV.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  to  the   ancient  faith  of  the   Universal 

'  "  Scssio  quarta,  culebrata  die  vlii.  mensis  Apr.  mdxlvi.  Decretum  de  Canonicis  Scrip- 

turis Sacrosancta  occumenica  ct  gcneralis  tridentina  synodiis,  in  Spiritu  sancto  legitime 

congrcgata,  prixjsidentibus  in  ca  cisdem  tribus  apostolicsc  scdis  Icgatis,  hoc  sibi  pcrpetuo 
ante  oculos  proponeiis,  ut  sublatis  erroribus,  puritas  ipsa  evangelii  in  ecclesia  conscrvetiir : 
quod  promissum  ante  per  prophctas  in  scripturis  Sanctis,  Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus  Dei 
Filius,  proprio  ore  prinuun  pronndgavit  ;  deindc  per  suos  apostcilos  tamquam  fontem  onniis 
et  salutaris  veritatis,  et  morum  discipiiiia;,  omni  creatara;  praidicari  jussit:  perspicicnsque 
hanc  veritatem  et  disciplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptis,  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus,  quae 
ipsius  Christi  ore  ab  apostolis  acceptse,  aut  ab  ipsis  apostolis,  Spiiitu  sancto  dictaiite, 
quasi  per  manus  tradita,  ad  nos  usque  pervenerunt  ;  orthodoxorum  patrum  cxcmpla 
secuta,  omncs  Uhros  tarn  vetcris  quam  nuvi  Testamenti,  cum  utiiusque  imus  Deus  sit  auctor, 
necnon  traditiones  ipsas,  turn  ad  fidem,  turn  ad  tnores  pertinentes,  tamquam  vel  ore  teiius  a 
Christo,  vel  a  Spiritu  sancto  dictatas,  etcontinua  successione  in  ecclesia  catholica  conservafas, 
pari  pietatis  ajf'cctu  ac  reverentia  suscipit,et  veneratur."  Sacrosancti  et  ojcumenici  Con- 
cilii  Tridcntini  Canones  ct  Dccrcta,  pp.23,  24.     Parisiis,  1824. 

^  Si  quis  autcm  libros  ipsos  intcgros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  prout  in  ecclesia 
catholica  legi  consuevenint,  ct  in  vcteri  Vulgata  Latina  cditione  habcntur,  pro  sacris  et 
canonicis  non  suscepcrit  ;  ct  traditiones  prcedictas  scicns  ct  prudens  contempserit,  —  ana- 
thema SIT."     Ibid.  p.  25. 

^  Page  7.  of  "  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Translated  into  English  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Doncvan,  Professor,  &c.  Royal  College,  Maynooth,  Dublin,  1829." 

*  Omnis  autcm  doctrinal  ratio,  qua;  fidolibus  tradenda  sit,  vcrbo  L)ci  continctur,  quod 
in  scripturam  traditionesquc  distributum  est."  Catechismus  Concilii  Tridcntini,  Appara- 
tus, p.  5.     Parisiis,  ^  830. 
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Churcli  of  Christ,  commonly  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  the  party  re- 
citing the  so-called  creed  of  Pius  IV.',  declares  — 

"  I  most  stedfastly  admit  and  embrace  the  apostolical  and  ecclesiastical  traditions 
and  all  other  observances  and  constitutions  of  the  same  church."  * 

The  present  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  then, 
is,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  partly  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  in  un- 
written tradition ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  the  whole 
of  God's  revealed  truth,  and  are  but  a  partial  rule  of  faith.  In  reply 
to  this  dogma,  promulgated  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  it  might 
suffice  to  reply,  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  not  a  perfect  rule  of  faith 
and  practice,  it  must  be  because  God  either  could  not  or  would  not 
cause  all  that  was  necessary  to  be  consigned  to  writing.  If  the  advo- 
cates of  Rome  say  that  the  Almighty  could  not  do  this,  then  how 
can  He  inspire  them  at  this  time  to  deliver  what  they  say  is  neces- 
sary ?  for  He  could  as  easily  inspire  the  apostles  as  he  can  inspire 
them.  Or,  how  could  He  deliver  by  tradition  what  is  necessary  ? 
for  He  might  as  easily  cause  it  to  be  written,  that  it  might  remain  in 
writing,  as  speak  it  that  it  might  remain  in  the  church  by  tradition. 
There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  Almighty  could  inspire 
men  Avith  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  necessary,  and  cause  them  to 
commit  it  to  writing  for  our  admonition.  If  He  could  do  this,  and 
would  not,  then  how  can  that  be  necessary  which  he  never  revealed  ? 
Or,  how  can  He  make  us  accountable  for  that  which  we  never  re- 
ceived ?  As  he  imjiarted  no  more  than  Avhat  the  Scripture  contains. 
He  thought  that  sufficient,  and  we  can  be  accountable  for  no  more  ; 
for  we  cannot  think  that  to  be  necessary  which  was  never  revealed, 
or  ourselves  to  be  responsible  for  what  we  never  received.  Whence 
it  follows  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  lis  ivisff  unto  salvation  tlirough  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.);  and  that  we  need  not  give  heed  to  the  tradition  of  those 
who  pretend  to  supply  the  alleged  defects  of  Scriptures  by  their  own 
vain  traditions.^ 

But  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  perfect  rule  of  faith,  and  contain  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  consequent  untenability  of 
the  dogma  of  the  Boraish  Church,  that  unwritten  traditions  are  a  co- 
ordinate rule  of  faith  Avith  the  Holy  Scriptures,  may  yet  further  be 
proved  by  these  two  facts,  viz.,  First,  that  oral  tradition  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith;  and,  secondly,  that 


'  The  so-called  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  was  published  in  1 564  :  the  twelve  new  articles  in  it, 
tlicrcforc,  came  into  the  world  only  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  too  late  to  be  the 
faith  of  the  true  church  of  Christ.  From  the  gradual  growth  of  Popery,  though  papal 
dogmas  were  introduced  before  that  period,  they  were  never  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  creed 
until  the  year  1564.  This  profession  of  faith  is  received  throughout  the  whole  Romish 
Church.  It  is  made  by  every  one  who  is  ordained  to  the  ministry,  or  to  any  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  in  that  church,  and  every  person  who  is  admitted  into  it  publicly  reads  and  pro- 
fusses  his  assent  to  it.     Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Account   of  the  Confessions  of  Faith 

of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  principal  Protestant  churches,  p.  9. 

^  Apostolical  et  Ecclesiaslicas  Tradiliones,  rcliquasque  ejusdem  ecclesia;  obscrvationes  ct 
constitutiones,  purissime  admitto  et  amplector."  Coquelines,  Bullarium,  torn.  iv.  pars  2. 
p.  2(13.     Rom.x,  174.5. 

"  Boys's  E.xjiosilion  upon  tlic  Thirty- nine  Articles,  p.  .38. 
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the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  in- 
spired apostles,  as  well  as  by  the  subsequent  testimony  of  early 
Cliristian  writers. 

1.  The  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition  to  constitute  a  complete 
rule  of  faith  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations :  — 

[i.]  History  evinces  the  utter  inadequacy  of  oral  tradition,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  it  must  have  been  much  easier  to 
preserve  tradition  pure  than  it  could  possibly  be  afterwards.  There 
were  then  only  a  few  things  to  be  delivered  concerning  God ;  such 
as,  that  He  was  One  Spiritual  Being,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
who  alone  was  the  object  of  Avorship.  When  revelation  was  first 
given  to  man,  men's  lives  were  so  long,  that  there  was  little  danger 
lest  the  light  of  truth  should  be  lost.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Methu- 
selah, and  Noah  were,  in  fact,  all  but  contemporaries.  Thus,  Seth, 
the  son  of  Adam,  lived  to  within  fifteen  years  of  the  birth  of  Noah  : 
jNIethuselah  lived  above  three  hundred  years  while  Adam  was  yet 
alive.  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  was  a  hundred  years  old  when 
Methuselah  died,  and,  after  the  deluge,  lived  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  Avith  Abraham;  to  whom  another  revelation  was  given,  his 
fathers  having  become  idolaters.  "  And  in  the  few  generations  from 
Abraham  to  jNIoses,  the  faith  again  appears  to  have  been  corrupted, 
if  not  lost,  although  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  INIoses 
not  seventy  years  had  passed.  Thus,  when  the  world  and  the  church 
were  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  for  preserving  tradi- 
tion of  the  truth  unimpaired,  it  pleased  God  to  leave  the  world,  with 
occasional  revelations  indeed,  but  mostly  Avith  only  traditional  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  Yet  even  so,  such  knowledge  was  soon  corrupted, 
and  easily  lost.  After  that,  God  gave  a  fuller  revelation  to  Moses, 
and  enjoined  that  it  should  be  committed  to  writing  ;  and  the  book  of 
tlie  law  was  deposited  in  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
most  carefully  guarded  and  watched,  as  of  inestimable  value.  Tiience- 
forward,  when  any  great  prophet  was  sent  to  Israel,  though,  during 
his  lifetime,  he  orally  taught  the  people,  yet  his  words  were  ever 
committed  to  writing,  that  they  might  be  preserved  after  his  death. 
Nor  do  we  know  anything  now  concerning  the  teaching  of  any  of  the 
j)roi)hets,  save  only  what  is  handed  down  to  us,  not  by  oral  but  by 
written  tradition,  viz.  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

"  Most  similar  was  the  case  Avith  the  Christian  church.  At  first, 
whilst  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  Avere  on  earth,  their  personal  teach- 
ing, and  that  of  those  taught  by  them,  might  have  sufficed.  Yet, 
even  then,  errors  and  pervertions  Avere  creeping  in ;  and  if  they  had 
not  conunitted  the  substance  of  their  teaching  to  Avriting,  the  false 
traditions  of  the  Judaisers,  the  Cerinthians,  or  the  Gnostics,  miglit 
have  come  doAvn  through  the  church  instead  of  the  true  traditions  of 
the  disciples  of  Christ.  But  Ave  learn  from  ancient  Avriters  that  Avliat 
the  apostles  preached  by  Avord  of  mouth,  they  committed,  or  caused 
to  be  committed,  to  Avriting,  lest  the  substance  of  their  preaching 
should  be  lost.  If  tradition  committed  to  the  church  had  been  sufli- 
cient  to  preserve  the  truth,  then  the  Avriting  of  the  four  Gospels,  and 
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of  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous. But  from  the  known  and  well-proved  insufficiency  of  the 
former,  the  ajiostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  had  recourse 
to  the  latter  mode  of  insuring  a  source  and  a  rule  of  faith."  ^ 

"  The  apostles  at  first  owned  these  writings ;  the  churches  received 
them ;  they  transmitted  them  to  their  posterity ;  they  grounded  their 
faith  upon  them  ;  they  proved  their  propositions  by  them  ;  by  them 
they  confuted  heretics ;  and  they  made  them  the  measure  of  right 
and  wrong ;  all  that  collective  body  of  doctrine  of  which  all  Chris- 
tians collectively  made  public  confessions,  and  on  which  all  their 
hopes  of  salvation  did  rely,  were  all  contained  in  them,  and  they 
agreed  in  no  point  of  faith  which  is  not  plainly  set  down  in  Scrip- 
ture." ^ 

[ii.]  Further,  experience  shows  that  tradition  tends  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  truth.  ^ 

We  see  mankind  so  prone  to  misrepresentation,  and  so  many  addi- 
tions made  to  a  matter  of  fact  as  reported,  that,  if  religion  had  not  a 
more  assured  foundation  than  tradition,  it  could  not  have  that  credit 
paid  to  it  which  it  ought  to  have.  Among  the  Jews  we  have  fre- 
quent instances  of  this  uncertainty  ;  so  that  Jesus  Christ  reproved 
them  for  making  the  law  of  God  of  no  effect  by  their  traditions. 
(JNIatt.  XV.  6.)  We  find  also  that,  from  submitting  to  the  authority 
of  tradition,  they  were  led  to  interpret  literally  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  Messiah  sitting  on  the  throne  of  David  ;  and  consequently 
they  rejected  Jesus  Christ  from  the  poverty  of  his  appearance.  From 
the  same  cause  they  valued  merely  ceremonial  observances  above  the 
moral  law ;  and  thought  that  a  performance  of  the  former  would  atone 
for  a  violation  of  the  latter:  so  that,  when  they  saw  Christ  and  his 
apostles  disdaining  the  authority  of  tradition,  and  setting  the  Gentiles 
at  liberty  from  those  observances,  their  prejudices  against  them  were 
increased.  And  hence  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  his  followers,  originated  in  their  belief  of  tradition. 

[iii.]  Such  traditions  as  were  held  in  the  early  ages,  but  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,  Avere  subsequently  rejected. 

Thus,  the  opinion  of  Christ's  reign  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years, 
— the  necessity  of  giving  the  Loi'd's  Supper  to  infants, — and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  seventy  interpreters  who  were  said  to  have  executed 
the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  —  have  been  laid  aside  in 
later  times.  Now  this  fact  proves  that,  even  though  there  did  exist 
some  apostolical  traditions,  the  Christian  church  cannot  know  what 
they  are ;  for,  if  she  had  this  knowledge,  she  would  not  have  given 
tliat  title  to  such  as  she  afterwards  violated. 

2.  Since,  then,  history  and  experience  evince  that  oral  ti'adition  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  constitute  a  complete  rule  of  faith,  it  only 
remains  to  show  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  only 


'  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  181,  182. 

*  Up.  Jer.  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  i.  sect,  3. 

*  These  ohscrvations  arc  chiefly  ahridgcul  I'roni  Bishop  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  Sixth 
Arliili,'  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  proved  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  and  also  by  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christian  writers 
usually  termed  the  Fathers. 

[i.]  In  all  his  disputes  with  the  Pharisees  Jesus  Christ  justified 
himself  and  his  doctrine  by  the  Avords  of  Scripture,  but  never  once 
by  tradition.  He  desired  them  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  for  (he  said) 
in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  me.  (John  v.  39.)  The  phrase,  ye  think,  did  not  refer  to  any 
particular  conceit  of  theirs ;  but  imports,  that  as  they  thought,  so  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life. 

In  the  same  way  the  apostles,  in  all  their  disputes  with  the  Jews, 
made  their  appeals  constantly  to  the  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Beroeans 
are  said  to  be  more  noble  (more  ingenuous)  than  those  of  Thessalonica, 
in  that  they ....  searched  the  Scriptures  daily,  lohether  those  things  were 
so  as  Paul  had  preached  to  them.  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  Paul  says  that  all 
scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  'profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof ,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  icork. 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16.)  Again,  we  are  informed  by  Luke,  that  his  design 
in  writing  his  Gospel  was,  that  we  might  know  the  certainty  of  those 
things  wherein  we  liave  been  instructed.  (Luke  i.  4.)  The  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  likewise  says  that  these  things  were  written  that  ye 
might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  be- 
lieving, ye  might  have  life  through  his  name.  (John  xx.  31.)  And  for 
the  same  reason  Peter,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  wrote  his  second 
Epistle,  in  order  that  the  Christian  brethren  might  have  it  as  a 
means  o^  keeping  these  things  always  in  remembrance.  (2  Pet.  i.  15.) 

It  has,  however,  been  objected  by  Romanists  that  the  apostles  sometimes  refer  to 
a  particular  tradition  existing  in  particular  churches,  as  in  2  Thess.  ii.  15.  But  that 
passage  is  no  proof  for  the  doctrine  of  tradition,  as  held  by  the  modern  Church  of 
Kome.  The  word  trnditions  (^Trapadoang^  occurring  therein  applies  to  what  Paul 
■wrote,  as  well  as  to  what  he  said ;  and  it  is  evident,  Irom  the  fifth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter,  that  the  subject  of  which  he  wrote  was  the  same  of  which  he  had  spoken, 
wiion  in  the  third  verse  he  alluded  to  the  falling  away  (or  apostasy)  and  the  reve- 
lation of  the  man  of  sin  foretold  by  the  apostle  in  that  chapter. 

But  it  is  certain  that  by  tradition,  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  was  understood 
(as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3.)  merely  the  conveyance  of  the  faith,  and  not  any  unwritten  doc- 
trines. 

liomanists  have  also  objected  that  tradition  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  numerous  obscure  passages,  which  they  say  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  in  all  that 
relates  to  our  faith  and  duty,  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  easy  to  be  understood  and 
practised,  (especially  if  we  compare  Scripture  with  Scripture,)  by  the  intelligent, 
humble,  and  prayerful  study  of  the  aids  of  sound  criticism  and  interpretation.  The 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.  Psal.  xix.  7. 

[ii.]  As  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles  appealed  to  the 
Scri[)turcs  alone  (and  not  to  tradition),  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient 
rule  of  faith  ;  so  neither  was  any  reliance  placed  on  tradition  by  the 
early  Christian  Avriters,  those  who  lived  and  wrote  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  who  are  usually  termed  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Although  these  authors  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as 
expositors  of  Scripture,  and  their  works  contain  no  inspired  rule  as  to 
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observances  or  doctrines,  which  shall  be  binding  on  the  Christian 
church  in  all  ages  ;  yet  their  writings  contain  important  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  much  im- 
portant and  useful  information  concerning  the  doctrines,  discipline, 
and  usages  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  The  following  passages 
will  show  that  the  early  Fathers  not  only  placed  no  reliance  on  tra- 
dition, but,  in  common  with  all  the  reformed  churches,  referred  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  perfect  and  sufficient  final  court  of  appeal. 

"  Irenaeus  says  :  '  We  know  that  the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  as  beinj^  spoken  by 
tlie  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.^ '  Again  :  '  We  have  received  the  disposition  of 
our  salvation  by  no  others  but  those  by  whom  the  Gospel  came  to  us  ;  which  they 
then  preached,  and  afterwards  by  God's  will  delivered  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  to  be 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  our  faith.^' 

"  Tertullian  says  :  '  I  adore  the  perfection  of  Scripture,  which  declares  to  me  the 
Creator  and  His  works  ....  whether  all  things  were  made  of  prc-existent  matter, 
I  liave  as  yet  no  where  read.  Let  the  school  of  liermogenes  show  that  it  is  written. 
If  it  is  not  written,  let  them  fear  the  woe  which  is  destined  for  them  who  add  to  or 
take  away.  ^ ' 

"  Origen  says  :  '  The  two  Testaments  ....  in  which  every  word  that  appertains 
to  God  may  be  sought  out  and  discussed,  and  from  them  all  knowledge  of  things 
may  be  understood.  If  anything  remain,  which  Holy  Scripture  doth  not  determine, 
no  third  Scripture  ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  ;  .  .  .  but  that  which  remaineth  we 
must  commit  to  the  fire,  i.  e.  reserve  it  unto  God.  For  God  would  not  have  us  know 
all  things  in  this  world.*' 

"  Ilippoly  tus  writes  :  '  There  is  one  God,  whom  we  do  not  otherwise  acknowledge, 
brethren,  but  out  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  For  as  he,  who  would  profess  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  cannot  otherwise  attain  it,  unless  he  read  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers;  so  whosoever  will  exei'cise  piety  towards  God,  can  learn  it  nowhere 
but  from  the  holy  Scriptures.''' 

"Athanasius:  'The  holy  and  divinely-inspired  Scriptures  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  the  enunciation  of  truth."'  Again  :  '  These  are  the  fountains  of  salvation, 
tliat  he  who  thirsts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  oracles  contained  in  them.  In  these 
alone  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  contained.  Let  no  man  add  to  or  take  from 
them.'' ' 


'  CeJere  hac  talia  debemus  Deo  qui  ct  nos  focit,  rcctissimc  scientcs  quia  Scriptura;  qui- 
dem  pcrfecta;  sunt,  quippe  a  Vcrbo  Dei  ct  Spiritu  ejus  dicta?.  —  Lib.  ii.  c.  47. 

*  Non  enim  per  alios  dispositionem  salutis  nostrae  cognovimus,  quam  per  coper  quos 
Evangelium  pervenit  ad  nos  :  quod  quidem  tunc  praeconiaverunt,  postca  vero  per  Dei 
voluiitatem  in  Scripturis  nobis  tradiderunt,  fundamentum  ct  columnam  fidei  nostra  futu- 
rum.  —  Lib.  iii.  c.  1. 

'  Adoro  SeripturaG  plenitudincm  qua  mihi  et  Factorera  manifestat  ct  facta.  In  Evan- 
gelio  vero  amplius  et  ministrum  et  arbitrum  llectoris  invcnio,  Sermonem.  An  autcm  do 
aliqua  subjacenti  materia  facta  sint  omnia,  nusquam  adhuc  legi.  Scriptum  esse  doecat 
Ilcnnogenis  oflicina.  Si  non  est  scriptum,  timcat  vte  illud  adjicientibus  aiit  dctrahentibus 
destinatum. — Adv.  Ilcrmogcnem,  c.  22.     See  also  Apolog.  c.  47.     De  l'ra;script.  c.  6.  &c. 

*  In  lioc  bidtio  puto  duo  Testamenta  posse  intelUgi,  in  quibus  liceat  omne  vcrbum  quod 
ad  Dcum  pertinct  (hoc  enim  est  sacrificium)  requiri  et  discuti,  atquc  ex  ipsis  oinnem 
reruni  seieiitiam  capi.  Si  quid  atUem  superfuerit,  quod  non  divina  Scrijjtura  decernat, 
nullaiii  aliain  tertiam  Scripturam  debere  ad  auctoritatem  scientia;  suscipi.  .  .  .  Bed  igni 
tnidanuis  quod  superest,  id  est,  Deo  rescrvemus.  Ncque  enim  in  praescnti  vita  Deus  scire 
nos  omnia  voluit.  —  Origen.  Homil.  v.  in  Levit. 

^  Uiuis  J)cus  est,  qucm  non  aliunde,  fratrcs,  agnoseimus,  quam  ex  Sanctis  Scrijituris. 
Quemachnodum  cuini,  si  quis  vellet  sapientiam  hujus  Sicculi  exerccre,  non  aliter  hoc  coiise- 
qui  poterit,  nisi  dogmata  philosophorum  legat  ;  sic  quieuruiue  vohnnus  pictatcni  in  Dcum 
cxercerc,  non  aliunde  discenms,  quam  ex  Scripturis  divinis. — Ilippolyt.  adv.  Noctum,  c.  ix. 
Opera,  Hamburg,  1716,  torn.  i.  p.  239. 

"  AvTapKf7s  ixiv  ydf)  eiVic  alayiat  ko2  Ofdiryevarot  ypa<pa\  irphs  t^v  rrjs  oATjOfias  anayytKlaf. 
—  Atlianas.  contra  Gciites,  tom.  i.  p.  1. 

'  TavTa  wrjyal  tov  atiiTr\pioVj   S>(tt€  Thv  5j\|/«;'Ta  ifjpope7a6ai  rwv    iv  tovtois  Koyiu>v     iv 
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"  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says  that,  '  Cuncerning  the  divine  and  holy  mysteries  of  the 
faith,  even  the  most  casual  remark  ought  not  to  be  delivered  without  the  sacred 
Script  ures '  ^ 

"  Basil :  '  Believe  those  things  -which  are  written  ;  the  things  which  are  not 
written,  seek  not.'  ^  '  It  is  a  numifest  defection  from  the  faith,  and  a  proof  of  arro- 
gance, either  to  reject  anything  of  what  is  written,  or  to  introduce  anything  that  is 
not.'^ 

"  Ambrose :  '  How  can  we  use  those  things  which  we  find  not  in  the  Scripture  ?''' 

"Jerome  :  'We  deny  not  those  things  which  are  written,  so  we  refuse  those  which 
are  not  written.  That  God  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  we  believe,  because  we  read  ; 
that  Mary  married  after  she  gave  birth  to  Him,  we  believe  not,  because  we  read 
not.'  * 

"  Augustine  :  'In  those  things  which  are  plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  all  things 
are  found  which  embrace  faith  and  morals.'^ 

"  Vincentius  Lirinensis  begins  with  the  admission,  that  '  The  Canon  of  Scripture 
is  perfect,  and  most  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  things.'^ 

"  Theodoret :  '  Bring  not  to  me  human  reasonings  and  syllogisms ;  I  rely  on 
Scripture.'* 

"  John  Damascene  :  '  All  things  that  are  delivered  to  us  by  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, the  Apostles,  and  the  Evangelists  we  receive,  acknowleilge,  and  reverence, 
seeking  for  nothing  beyond  these.' "  ^ 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  bring  more  or  stronger  proofs,  l^at 
the  Fathers  Avith  one  voice  affirm  the  perfection  and  sufficiency  of  the 
Avritten  Avord,  for  the  end  for  Avhich  it  was  written,  i.  e.  for  a  rule  of 
foith,  and  for  a  rule  of  life."  '« 

TouTots  fxivov  rh  t»)S  fixreSeias  SiSafTKaAeiov  evayyeXi^^ra  '    fxtjSeis   tovtois  eVigaAXsTO),   ;uj;   Sf 

rovTcov  a(l>aii>iiaQw Ex  Fcstali  Epistola  xxxix.  toni.  ii.  p.  39.  edit.  Colon. 

'  Afi  yap  Trepi  tuiv  Oeiuif  koI  ayiwv  ttjs  Triareoos  fxvar-qpiinv  fX-rjSi  rb  tvxov  llvev  twi'  Oi'iwv 
■napaSiSoaOai  ypacpwv.  —  Cyril.  Hierosol.  Catech.  iv.  12. 

*  ToTf  yeypa/j.iJ.fvois  niarev^,  to,  fj.ri  yeypajxix^va  /x)]  ^V/tci.  —  Basil.  Horn,  xxxix.  adv.  Calinn- 
iiiantcs  S.  Triii. 

^  ^avipa  fKirTcaffts  mcrrews  Kal  inr6pT}<pavias  Karrjyopia  ^  adenlv  ri  tSiv  yty pafxixtvuv  v) 
ineiadyeiv  tSjv  fxr]  y^y pafxjxii'ojv.  —  Basil.  Dc  Fide,  c.  1. 

^  Qua;  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  non  reperimus,  ca  quemadmodum  usurpai'c  possiunus.  — 
Ambros.  Offic.  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 

*  Ut  liSEC  qu£B  scripta  sunt  non  ncgamus,  ita  ca  qua;  non  scri]ita  sunt  reiiuiimis. 
Natum  Leum  de  Virgine  credimus,  quia  legimus.  Mariani  nupsissc  jiost  partum  non  crc- 
dinuis,  quia  non  legimus.  —  Hieron.  adv.  Helvidium  juxta  fiuem,  torn,  ii  ji.  18,  Paris, 
1G02  ;  toni.  iv.  part  ii.   p.  141.  edit.  Benedict. 

•^  In  iis,  qua!  apcrtc  in  Scriptura  posita  sunt,  inveniuntur  ilia  omnia  qua;  continent 
fidem  moresque  vivendi.  —  August.  De  IJoctrina  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  torn.  iii.  p.  24. 

In  like  manner: — Proindc  sivc  de  Christo,  sive  de  ejus  Ecclesia,  sive  de  quacunque 
alia  re  qua;  pcrtinet  ad  fidem  vitamque  vestram,  non  dicam  nos,  ncquaquam  coinparaiidi 
ci  (jui  dixit,  Licet  si  nos  ;  sed  omnino  quod  secutus  adjecit,  Si  angflus  dc  ca'lo  vobis 
annuiitiavcrit  pra;terquam  quod  in  Scripturis  legalibus  et  evangelicis  acccpistis,  anathema 
sit.  —  Aug.  cont.  Petiliuin,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  torn.  ix.  p.  301. 

'  Cum  sit  perfectus  Scripturarum  Canon,  sibique  ad  omnia  satis  superquc  sufficiat.  — 
Vincent.  Lirin.  Commonitor.  c.  2. 

•*  M17  |Uoi  Xuyia/jLovs  koI  avWoyicT/jLovs  afdpwirivovs  irpoaeviyKrjS  '  iyia  yap  i.l6i'ii  ■neiBop.ai 
TTJ  6tia  ypa(py.  —  Theodoret.  Dial.  i.  ArpnTT. 

"  riai'Ta  TO  7rapa5i5J|Uera  7)jU?i'  5i(i  t€  vofxov,  Kal  ■7rpo(pT]Tcov  Kal  a.iT0(n6\(iiv  koI  euayy^XicrTwy 
Sex"/^^^'*  '''''  y-viicTKOfXiv  Kal  cri§oixiv,  ovSku  TTfpairepai  tovtwp  iiTi0]TovuTfS.  —  Daniasccn. 
lib.  i.  De  Orthodox.  Fide,  c.  1. 

'"  Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  vol.  i.  pp.  190 — 193.  The 
sufiiciency  of  Scripture  is  illustrated  by  Beveridge,  Browne,  Buinct,  Dymock,  Mac- 
bride,  and  Tomline,  in  their  works  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Valuable  Sermons  on 
this  subject  will  be  found  from  the  pens  of  Dr.  Vanmildert  in  his  Bamiitou  Lectures, 
pp.61 — 76.;  Mr.  Dalton  in  the  Bilston  Sermons  on  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  (Wolver- 
hampton, 1841);  Dr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  in  his  I.,ectures  on  the  Principles  and  InstitiUions 
of  the  lloman  Catholic  Beligion  (London,  1819)  ;  and  by  Mr.  Griffin  in  his  Sermons  on 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  (Dublin,  18.52.)     This  subject  is  also  copiously  discussed  by 

VOL.  I.  n  n 
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VII.  Such,  then,  being  the  utility,  excellency,  and  perfection  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  since  they  are  not  merely  the  best  guide  we 
can  consult,  but  the  only  one  that  can  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  it 
becomes  the  indispensable  duty  of  all  carefully  and  constantly  to 
peruse  these  sacred  oi-acles,  that  through  them  they  may  become 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work.^  This,  indeed,  is 
not  only  agreeable  to  the  divine  command^,  and  to  the  design  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  further  commended  to  us  by  the  practice  of  the 
church  in  ancient^  and  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  gracious  promise 
made  by  Him  who  cannot  lie,  to  all  true  believers,  that  "  they  shall 
all  be  taught  of  God."^  What  time  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  ever  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  time  ought  daily  to  be  devoted  to  this  import- 
ant study,  and  that  it  should  be  undertaken  with  devout  simplicity 
and  humility  ;  pi'osecuted  Avith  diligence  and  attention^  ;  accompanied 
by  prayer  for  the  divine  aid  and  teaching^;  together  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  God,  and,  laying  aside  all 
prdudice,  to  follow  the  Scriptures  wherever  conviction  may  lead  our 
minds.  For  it  is  indubitable,  that  persons  of  piety,  who  are  anxi- 
ously desh'ous  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are  aided  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  searching  out  the  meaning  of  Scrli^ture,  particularly 
in  such  subjects  as  have  an  especial  reference  to  faith  and  religious 
practice.^ 

Bishop  Sliuttleworth  in  his  Treatise,  "Not  Tradition  but  Revelation"  (London  1838); 
by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  "  Discourse  concerning  the  Authority,  Style,  and  Perfection  of  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  1 — 44.  ;  and  most  elaborately  by 
Anlibishop  Tillotson  in  his  "  Rule  of  Faith,"  especially  part  iv.  sect.  ii.  ;  and  by  Dr. 
Elliott,  in  his  "Delineation  of  Roman  Catholicism,"  book  i.  vol.  i.  pp.25 — 170.  (New 
York,  1842),  or  pp.  1 — 90.  of  the  London  Edition,  1851,  royal  8vo.  To  these  works 
the  student  is  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  this  important  topic. 

■  2  Tim.  iii.  17.  ^  Search  the  Scriptukes,  John  v.  39. 

^  Psal.  cxix.  24.;  Acts  xvii.  II.;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. ;  Psal.  i.  2. 

■*  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31.;  John  vi.  45.;  Heb.  viii.  11.  and  John  xvi.  13.;  Luke  xi.  13.; 
Eph.  i.  17.  "  The  Revelation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  inspireth  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
ture to  us  :  in  truth,  we  cannot  without  it  attain  true  saving  knowledge."  Second  Homily 
of  the  Sci  iptiire.  —  "  Quo  etiam  spiritu  scripture  factoe  sunt,  eo  spiritu  legi  desiderant,  ipso 
etiam  intelligcnda;  sunt.  Nunqiuim  ingredieris  in  sensuna  Pauli,  donee  usu  bonas  inten- 
tionis  in  lectione  ejus,  ct  studio  assidute  meditationis,  spiritum  ejus  imbiberis.  Nunquam 
iiitclliges  David,  donee  ipsa  experientia  ipsos  Psalmorum  affcctus  indueris.  Sicque  de 
rclicptis."     Bernardi  Ejiist.  ad  Fratres  Montis  Dei. 

^  "  Without  attention"  says  a  pious  but  neglected  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  all 
books  arc  alike,  and  all  equally  insignificant ;  for  he  that  adverts  not  to  the  sense  of  what 
he  reads,  the  wisest  discourses  signify  no  more  to  him  than  the  most  exquisite  nnisic  does 
to  a  man  perfectly  deaf.  The  letters  and  syllables  of  the  Bible  are  no  more  sacred  than 
those  of  another  book  :  it  is  the  sense  and  meaning  only  that  is  divinely  inspired;  and  he 
that  considers  only  the  former  may  as  well  entertain  himself  with  the  spelling-book." 
Lively  Oracles,  sect.  viii.  §  25. 

"  "Though  the  natural  man  may  well  enough  apprehend  the  letter  and  granimatical 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  its  power  and  energy, —  that  iiisinuativc,  persuasive  force  whereby 
it  works  upon  our  hearts,  —  is  jieculiar  to  the  S])irit  ;  and,  therefore,  without  his  aids  the 
Scripture,  while  it  lies  ojien  before  our  eyes,  may  still  be  as  a  book  that  is  scaled  (Isa. 
xxix.  11.),  and  be  as  iiiell'ective  as  if  the  characters  were  illegible."     Ibid.  sect.  viii.  §  24. 

'  Non  est  dubitandun),  viros  jjios  et  veritatis  divinai  cupi(ios  adjuvari  a  Spiritu  Dei  in 
scrutando  Scrijituric  sensu,  in  iis  quidem  rebus  qua;  proprie  ad  fidem  et  mores  pertinent. 
—  Kniesii,  Institntio  Iiiterprctis  Novi  Tcstamcnti,  p.  25.  Lipsire,  1792.  On  the  intellec- 
tual and  mor:d  (|ualilicati()ns  for  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  .sec 
Vol.  II.  pp.  202—211. 
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In  order,  however,  to  study  the  Scriptures  aright,  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  they  are  not  to  be  contemplated  as  one  entire  book  or 
treatise.  "  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is,  indeed,  perfectly  distinct 
from  human  science,  in  that  it  emanates  immediately  from  the  fountain 
of  Infinite  Wisdom.  Yet  has  it  this  in  common  with  human  science, 
that  it  is  made  by  its  heavenly  Author  to  flow  through  the  channel  of 
human  instruction.  While,  therefore,  ice  receive  it  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  Word  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13.),  we  must 
nevertheless  examine  it  as  it  is  delivered  to  us,  clothed  in  the  language 
of  men,  and  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  human  composition.  The 
deference  due  to  it  as  a  divine  production  does  not  interfere  with  this 
province  of  human  learning ;  it  only  exacts  submission  with  respect 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  revelation,  to  Avhich  the  critical  inves- 
tigation is  entirely  subordinate."  ^ 

But  besides  the  paramount  importance  of  the  contents  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  further  motive  to  the  diligent  study  of  them  presents 
itself  in  the  facilities  that  are  offered  to  us  for  this  purpose  by  tlie 
numerous  publications  on  the  ci'iticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  have  appeared  at  different  times,  and  whose  most  valuable  pre- 
cepts it  is  the  design  of  the  present  Avork  to  concentrate.  In  fact, 
*'  a  willingness  to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God,  implies  a  willing- 
ness to  resort  to  all  necessary  helps  for  advancement  in  the  truth, 
and  for  security  against  error." ^  The  value  of  such  helps  was  never 
questioned,  except  by  those  Avho  chose  to  despise  what  they  did  not 
possess.  "  They  are  of  distinguished  value  in  theology  ;  but  then, 
like  every  thing  else  that  is  excellent,  they  have  their  province. 
While  they  are  supreme  in  the  concerns  of  human  investigation,  they 
are  subordinate  in  those  of  divine.  They  cannot  communicate  a 
right  disposition  of  heart,  nor  can  they  compensate  for  its  absence. 
Like  the  armour  of  the  ancient  warrior,  if  the  native  vigour  of  the 
frame  can  Avield  them  with  alertness  and  skill,  they  are  his  defence 
and  ornament :  but  if  this  vigour  be  wanting,  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage Avhatever ;  they  become,  on  the  contrary,  a  buxxlen  and  an 
incumbrance."  A  practical  statement  of  the  various  aids  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
of  this  work. 

"I  can  speak  it  from  experience,"  says  the  celebi'ated  Erasmus^, 
*'  that  there  is  little  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures  if  they 
be  read  cursorily  or  carelessly ;  but  if  a  man  exercise  himself  therein 
constantly  and  conscientiously,  he  shall  find  such  an  efficacy  in  them 
as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  book  Avhatsoever."  —  "  The  genuine 
philosophy  of  Christ,"  says  the  same  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  "  can- 
not be  derived  fi-om  any  source  so  successfully  as  from  the  books  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic  Epistles;  in  Avhich,  if  a  man  philosophise 
with  a  pious  spirit,  p/-«7//?2<7  rather  than  arguing,  he  will  find  that  there 

'  Vanmildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  22. 

*  Viuimildcrt's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  41.  The  whole  of  his  second  sermon,  on  the 
moral  qualifications  requisite  for  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Sacred  Word,  is  truly 
excellent. 

'  Prajf.  in  Paraphr.  in  Luc.  p.  20.    Basilese,  1533. 
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is  nothing  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  the  performance  of 
any  duty  of  human  life,  which  is  not,  in  some  of  these  writings,  laid 
down,  discussed,  and  determined,  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
manner."' 

'  Existimo  puram  illam  Christi  philosophiam  non  aliunde  felicius  hauriri,  quam  ex  evan- 
i^i'licis  liliris,  quain  ex  apostolicis  Uteris:  iu  quibus  si  quis  pie  philosophetur,  orans  magia 
(Hiain  argumentuns,  nihil  esse  inveniet,  quod  ad  hominis  felicitatem,  nihil  quod  ad  uUaiH 
hiijus  vita;  functionem  pertineat,  quod  in  his  non  sit  traditum,  discussum,  et  absolutum 
EuASMUs,  cited  in  Dr.  Knox's  Christian  Philosophy,  p.  295.  2d  edit. 
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No.  I. 

ON    THE    BOOKS   COMMONLY   TERMED   THE    APOCRYPHA. 
SECTION  I. 

ON    THE    APOCRYPHAL   BOOKS    ATTACHED    TO    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

{^Referred  to  in  p.  46.  of  this  Volume.'] 

Besides  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine  and  inspired  writings,  both  by  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Churches,  there  are  several  other  writings,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  ethical,  and  partly  poetical,  which  are  usually  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  larger  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  as  well  as  in  many  editions  of  Luther's  German  Version  of 
the  Bible,  —  under  the  appellation  of  the  "  Apocrypha,"  —  that  is, 
books  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  being  cither  spurious,  or  at 
least  not  ackngwledged  to  be  divine.  The  word  Apocrypha  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  i§  pither  derived  from  the  Avords  inro  tyjs  KpvTrnjs,  because 
the  book^  in  cjuestion  were  removed  from  the  crypt,  chest,  ark,  or 
Receptacle,  wherein  were  deposited  the  sacred  books,  the  authoi'ity  of 
which  was  never  doubted ;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  verb  utto- 
Kpirmui,  to  liide  or  conceal,  because  they  were  concealed  from  the 
generality  of  readers,  their  authority  not  being  recognised  by  the^ 
universal  church,  and  because  they  are  books  which  are  destitute  of 
proper  testimonials,  their  original  being  obscure,  and  their  authors 
unknown. 

The  Protestant  Churches  not  only  account  those  books  to  be  apo- 
cryphal, and  merely  human  compositions,  which  are   esteemed  such 
by  the  modern  Church  of  Rome,  as  the  prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  third 
and  fourth  books  of  Esdras,  the  addition  at  the  end  of  Job,   and  the 
hundred  and  iifty-first  psalm ;  but  also  the  following  books,  which 
that  church  placed  in  the  same  rank  with   the  divinely  inspired  Law 
and   the  Prophets,   by  the  decree   of  the   fourth  session  of  her  last 
council,  convened  at  Trent,  dated  April  8th,  1546,  viz,  the  books  of 
Tobit,  Judith,  the   additions   to  the  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Eccle- 
siasticus,  Baruch  the  prophet,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  the  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  the  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  modern  Church  of  Rome's  classing  these  bouks 
among  the   divinely  inspired    Scriptures   of  the   Old  Testament.    In 
certain  of  these  apocryphal  books,  doctrines  arc  taught  and   practices 
are  sanctioned,  whicli  arc  found  among  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
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Church ;  but  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  is  taught  in  the 
genuine  Scriptures.  The  apocryphal  books  above  enumerated  are 
unanimously  rejected  by  all  Protestant  Churches  from  the  divinely 
inspired  Scriptures,  because  they  possess  no  authority  whatever, 
either  internal  or  external,  to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred 
canon,  —  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

I.  The  apocryphal  books  possess  no  internal  authority 

TO   PROCURE    THEIR   ADMISSION    INTO    THE    SACRED    CANON. 

§  1.  JVot  one  of  them  is  extant  in  pure  ancient  Biblical  Hebrew. 
With  the  exception  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras,  which  is  uow  extant  only  in 
Latin,  but  probably  was  translated  from  the  Greek,  the  apocryphal  books  were  all 
written  by  Alexandrian  Jews  in  the  Greek  language  (though  some  were  originally 
written  in  Hebrew ')  ;  and  by  them  were  inserted  in  their  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  along  with  the  sacred  books  of  Scripture.  It  is  an  historical 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  Greek  language  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  until  long 
after  inspiration  had  ceased,  and  the  canon  o  the  Old  Testament  was  closed. 

§  2,  They  were  all  xoritten  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit. 

In  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  4 — 6.)  it  is  intimated  that  after  him  no  prophet 
should  arise  until  John  the  Baptist,  the  harbinger  of  the  Messiah,  should  appear  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  Jews  unanimously  agree  that  the  prophetic 
spirit  ceased  with  Malachi.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  for  instance  pre- 
tends  that  it  was  written  by  Solomon  (whom  he  personates  in  viii.  21.  and  ix.  4,  5.) 
—  a  pretension  not  only  manifestly  false,  but  which  also  proves  that  book  not  to 
have  been  inspired.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  has  many 
allusions  to,  not  to  say  quotations  from  Isaiah  ^,  who  did  not  prophesy  till  many  ages 
after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  consequently  the  book  could  not  have  been  written 
by  him.  Secondly,  it  represents  the  Israelites  (Wisdom  xv.  14.)  as  being  in  subjec- 
tion to  their  enemies  ;  whereas  we  know  from  the  Sacred  AVritings,  that  they  enjoyed 
great  peace  and  prosperity  during  all  the  days  of  Solomon  :  when  Judah  and  Israel 
dwelled  safely,  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree  (1  Kings  iv.  25.)  ;  and 
the  Lord  gave  Solomon  rest  on  every  side,  so  that  there  was  neither  evil  nor  adversary 
occurrent.  (v.  4.)  Thirdly,  this  book  contains  several  words  borrowed  from  the 
Grecian  games,  which  were  not  in  use  for  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
which  demonstrate  that  the  author  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who  lived  many  hundreds 
of  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  prophetic  spirit.^  So  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  in  xlvii.  24,  25-,  plainly  alludes  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

§  3.  Not  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them,  in  direct  terms, 
advances  any  claim  to  insjnration. 

On  the  contrary,  so  far  are  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  from  asserting 
their  own  inspiration,  that  some  of  them  say  what  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment 
that  they  were  not  inspired.  Thus  in  the  prologue  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  the 
son  of  Sirach  intreats  the  reader  to  pardon  any  errors  he  may  have  committed  in 
translating  the  words  of  his  grandfather  Jesus  into  Greek.  "  Wherefore  let  me 
intreat  you  to  read  it  with  favour  and  attention,  and  to  pardon  us  ivherein  we  may  seem 
to  come  short  of  some  words  which  we  have  laboured  to  interpret.     For  the  same  things 

'  From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  the  books  of  Judith  and  of  Tobit  were  ori- 
ginally written  in  Hebrew  (or  Chaldee).  and  Jerome  states  that  the  first  book  of  Macca- 
bees was  written  in  Hebrew.  (Op.  torn.  i.  ]>.  322.  Paris,  169.3);  I'rom  which  lanjjiiages 
they  were  translated  into  Gi"eck.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  a  translation  into  Greek 
by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  from  an  inijierfect  work  of  his  grandfather,  who,  he  states  (in 
the  prologue  to  this  hook),  wrote  it  in  Hebrew. 

-  Compare  Wisd.  i.  1.  with  Isa.  hi.  1.;  iii.  14.  with  Isa.  Ivi.  4.  5.;  v.  18.  with  Isa.  li.x. 
17.;  ix.  13.  with  Isa.  xl.  13,  14.;  and  csjiccially  xiii.  11  — 19.  with  Isa.  xliv.  13 — 17. 

'  "Sapicntia,"  says  Jerome  in  his  preface  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "  apud  Ebrajos  nus- 
quam  est;  quin  ct  ipse  stylus  Gryccam  eloqucntiam  rcdolct."     (Up.  torn.  i.  p  398.) 
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uttered  in  Hehrew,  and  translated  into  another  tongue,  have  not  the  same  force  in  them : 
and  not  only  these  things,  but  also  the  law  itself  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the 
books,  have  no  small  difference  when  they  are  spoken  in  their  own  language."  In  1 
Mace.  iv.  46.,  ix.  27.,  and  xiv.  41.,  it  is  confessed  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
phet in  Israel^  :  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  23.)  is  an  avowed  abridgment  of 
five  books  originally  written  by  Jason  of  Cyrene^;  and  the  author  concludes  with 
the  following  words,  which  are  utterly  unworthy  of  a  person  writing  by  inspiration  : 
—  ""  If  1  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story,  it  is  that  which  I  desired;  bid,  if 
ilenderly  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  could  attain  unto"  (2  Mace.  xv.  38.) 

§  4.    The  Apocryphal  Books  contain  many  things  lohich  are  either 

FABULOUS,  or   CONTRADICTOEY  TO  THE  CANONICAL  SCRIPTURES,  in 

facts,  doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  and  also  contradictory  to  authen 

TIC  PROFANE  HISTORY. 

"  There  is  internal  evidence  in  these  books  to  prove  that  tliey  are  not  canonical," 
or  inspired.  "  A  book  cannot  be  from  God  which  contains  falsehood,  or  which  ex- 
pressly contradicts  doctrines  which  we  know  to  be  from  God.  The  self-evidencing 
power  of  the  Scriptures  attests  their  divine  authority  ;  but  the  self-contained  evi- 
dence of  the  apocryphal  books  tends  to  prove  that  they  have  not  the  character  of 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  have  no  right  to  a  place  among  them."  ^ 

A  few  instances,  out  of  many  which  might  be  adduced,  will  suffice  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  this  observation.^ 

[i.]  Fabulous  Statements. 

(1.)  Rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  x.  6.  A  little  fountain  became 
a  river,  and  there  was  light,  a?id  the  sun,  and  much  water.  The  river  is  Esther,  ivhom 
the  king  mai'ried  and  made  queen,  xiv.  2. 

(2.)  The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is,  confessedly,  a  mere  fiction,  which  contra- 
dicts the  account  of  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  lions'  den. 

(3.)  The  story  of  ivater  being  converted  into  fire,  and  vice  versa.  (2  Mace.  i. 
19—22.) 

(4.)  The  story  of  Judith,  from  the  historical,  chronological,  and  other  difficulties 
with  which  it  abounds,  is  justly  considered  as  fabulous.  After  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (when  the  transactions  related  in  that  book  are 
said  to  have  occurred),  there  was  no  Nabuchodonosor  king  of  Assyria,  by  whose 
army  Judaa  could  be  invaded.  Besides,  the  long-continued  peace,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  procured  by  Judith,  must  have  continued  eighty  years :  which  is  a  pure 
fiction,  contradicted  by  history. 

[ii.]  Statements  which  are  contradictory  to  the  History  related  in  the  Canonical  Books 

and  to  other  Statements  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

(1.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  alludes  to  the  people  of 
Israel  as  being  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  which  was  not  the  case  during  Solo- 

■  In  1  Mace.  iv.  46.,the  priests,  whom  Judas  MaccabfEus  appointed  to  cleanse  the  sanc- 
tuary, puUtd  down  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  " and  laid  up  the  stones  in  the  mountain  of 
the  temple,  in  a  convenient  place,  until  there  should  come  a  prophet  to  show  what 
should  be  done  with  them."  1  Mace.  ix.  27.  "  So  there  tvas  great  affliction  in  Israel,  the 
like  whereof  tvas  not  since  the  time  that  A  prophet  was  not  seen  among  them."  1  Mace, 
xiv.  41.  The  Jetvs  and  priests  were  well  pleased  that  Simon  should  be  their  governor  for 
ever,  until  there  should  arise  a  faithful  prophet  among  them.  This  was  a  very 
remarkable  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  people  ;  and  evidently  shows  their  ex~ 
pectation  of  a  prophet  like  imto  Moses.     (Deut.  xviii.  18.) 

-  2  Mace.  ii.  23.  "  All  these  things,  I  say,  being  declared  by  Jason  of  Cyrene  in  five 
books,  ive  will  assay  to  abridge  in  one  volume." 

*  Dewar's  Evidence  of  Divine  Revelation,  p.  619. 

*  Chamier  lias  produced  many  scores  of  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  the  inspired 
Scriptures,  which  occur  in  the  apocryphal  books  :  and  he  has  triumphantly  refuted  the  al- 
legations of  Romanists  who  have  attempted  to  vindicate  them.  Panstratiaj  Catholics 
toin.  i.  ]>p.  106 — 13^.  (Genevaj,  1626,  fol.)  The  same  subject  is  also  most  co]nously  treated 
b}  our  learned  countryman,  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  in  his  Ccnsura  Librorum  Apocryphorum 
Veteris  Testamenti  adversus  Pontificios,  imprimis  Robcrtum  Bellarminum.  Oppeuheimii, 
1611.     2  tomis,  4to. 

u  H  4 
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moil's  reign.  We  read,  indeed,  that  lie  had  enemies  in  the  persons  of"  Hadad,  Rezon, 
iiiul  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xi.  14.  2-3.  25,  26.),  who  vexed  him  :  but  we  nowhere  find 
that  they  subdued  his  people  ;  and  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes  did  not  take  phice 
until  alter  the  death  of  Solomon. 

(2.)  Baruch  is  said  (i.  1,  2.)  tn  have  been  carried  into  Babylon,  at  the  very  time 
when  Jeremiah  tells  us  (xliii.  6,  7.)  that  he  was  carried  into  the  land  oi  Egypt. 

(3.)  The  story  in  1  Esdras  iii.  iv.,  besides  wanting  every  mark  of  the  majesty  and 
sanctity  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  contradicts  Ezra's  account  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  contradict  each  other^:  viz. 

(4.)  In  1  Mace.  vi.  4 — 16.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is  said  to  have  died  in  Babylon; 
and  in  2  Mace.  ix.  28.  he  is  represented  as  dying  a  miserable  death  in  a  strange 
country  anions  the  7noiintains. 

(5.)  In  1  INIacc.  ix.  3.  18.  Judas  Maccabajus  is  said  to  have  been  slain  in  tJie  first 
mouth  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-second  year :  But  in  2  Mace.  i.  10  in  the  hundred  four- 
score and  eighth  year  the  people  that  icere  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea,  and  the  council, 
and  Judas,  sent  g7-eeting  and  health  unto  Aristolmlus  .  .  .  and  to  the  Jews  that  were  in 
Egypt.  Thus  Judas  is  made  to  join  in  sending  a  letter  only  thirty-six  years  after 
his  death  ! 

(6.)  The  accounts  given  of  the  transactions  of  Nicanor  in  1  Mace.  vii.  are  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  and  xv. 

(7)  In  "the  Song  of  the  Three  Children"  (v.  15.)  v^e  read,  7ieilher  is  there  at 
this  time  prince  or  prophet  :  which  is  absolutely  false,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  the 
book  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

(8.)  In  the  rest  of  the  chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther,  ch.  xvi.  10.  directly  con- 
tradicts the  canonical  book  of  Esther.  Haman  is  there  termed  a  Macedonian.  In 
Esther  iii.  1.10.  and  viii.  3.  he  is  termed  an  Agagite,  that  is,  an  Amalekite,  descended 
from  Agag,  a  former  king  of  Amalek. 

(9.)  Baruch  (i.  3,  4.)  says  that,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
he  read  the  ivords  of  the  book  in  the  hearing  of  Jechonias  the  son  of  Joachim  king  of 
Judii,  and  the  ears  of  all  the  people  that  came  to  liear  the  book,  from  the  loicest  2into 
the  highest,  even  of  all  them  that  dwelt  at  Babylon.  This  statement  directly  contradicts 
Jer.  xliii.  10.,  where  we  read  that  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  taken  into  Egypt  after 
the  death  of  Gedaliah.  Also  in  Baruch  i.  10.  mention  is  made  of  the  altar  of  tfte 
Lord:  whereas  that  altar  was  no  longer  in  existence,  it  having  been  destroyed  when 
Nebuzar-adan  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord.   (Jer.  Iii.  13.) 

(10  )  In  the  book  of  Tobit,  the  angel  that  is  introduced  (v.  12.)  as  falsely  repre- 
senting himself  as  being  a  kinsman  of  Tobit,  in  xii.  15.  contradicts  liimself,  by 
affirming  that  he  is  Raphael,  one  of  the  holy  angels.  The  author  of  this  book  has 
also  added  to  the  views  of  God  and  of  Providence,  delineated  in  the  Old  Testament, 
tenets  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin. 

[iii.]    Contradictory  Doctrines. 

(\.)  Prayers  Ton  the  Dead. — 2  Mace.  xii.  43,  44.  And  token  he  had  made  a 
gathering  throughout  the  company,  to  the  sum  of  2000  drachms  of  silver,  he  sent  it  to 
Jerusalem  to  offer  a  sin  offering,  doing  therein  very  well  and  honestly  :  for,  if  he  had 
not  hoped  that  thfy  that  ivere  slain  should  have  risen  again,  it  had  been  superfiuoiis  and 
vain  to  pray  for  the  dead. 

(2)  Prayers  of  the  Dead.  In  Baruch  iii.  4.,  the  Jews  at  Babylon  are  introduced 
as  beseeching  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of  Israel,  to  hear  noic  the  prayers  of  the 
dead  Israelites. 

Botli  these  passages  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  which 
no  where  enjoin  or  allow  of  prayers  for  or  by  the  dead.  The  dead  are  utterly  un- 
conscious of  every  person  and  thing.  The  grave  cannot  praise  thee:  death  cannot 
celebrate  thee  :  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  ti-nth.  (Isa.  xx.wiii. 
1-8.)     The  dead  know  not  any  thing,  neither  have  they  any  more  a  reward:  for  the 

'  These  contradictions  arc  so  flagrant  that  Belhirminc,  Canus,  and  other  papists  have 
cxcrtcrl  themselves  to  the  utmost  (Imt  in  vain)  to  elude  the  force  of  tlie  olijoction  wliich 
they  furnish  to  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  Maccabees.  Their  arguments 
arc  refuted  at  length  by  Chamier  (Panstratia;  Catholica;  Tom.  i.  i)p.  129,  130.);  and  by 
Dr.  Whitakcr  (Op.  torn,  i.  p.  27.').) 
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memory  of  them,  is  foi'gotlen.  Neither  have  they  any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any 
thing  that  is  done  under  the  sun.   (Eccl.  ix.  5,  6.) 

(3.)  The  Heathen  Notion  of  the  Transmigration  of  Soids,  which  is  equally  con- 
tradictory to  the  Bible,  is  asserted  in  Wisd.  viii.  19,  20.  For  I  was  a  witty  child,  and 
had  a  good  spirit ;  yen,  rather,  being  good,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled. 

(4.)  Justification  by  the  Works  of  the  Law  (in  opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
teach  that  we  are  justified  or  accounted  righteous  only  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own 
works  or  deservings)  is  taught  in  various  parts  of  the  apocryphal  books.     Thus  :  — 

[i.]  2  Esdras  viii.  33.  The  just  which  have  many  good  works  laid  up  with  thee, 
shall  out  of  their  oivn  deeds  receive  reward. 

[ii.]  The  same  angel,  who  is  represented  as  being  guilty  of  lying  to  Tobit,  in- 
structs him  and  his  son  to  rely  for  salvation  upon  prayer  and  fasting,  alms  and 
righteousness  :  Tobit,  xii.  8,  9.  Prayer  is  good  ivith  fasting,  and  alms,  and  righteous- 
vess  .  ...  It  is  better  to  give  alms  than  to  lay  up  gold :  for  alms  doth  deliver  from 
death,  and  shall  purge  away  all  sin.  Those  that  exercise  alms  and  righteousness  shall 
be  filled  ivith  life.  Tobit  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  with  his  dying  breath  exhorted 
his  son  to  rely  upon  his  alms  and  righteousness,  xiv.  11.  Wherefore  now,  my  son, 
consider  what  alms  doeth,  aiul  how  righteousness  doth  deliver. 

(5.)  The  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Jesus  or  Joshua,  the  son  of  Siracli, 
gravely  affirms  (iii.  3.),  that  tvhoso  honoureth  his  father  maketh  an  atonement  for  his 
sins,  and  (30.)  that  alms  maketh  an  atonement  for  sins.  According  to  this  writei-, 
alms  not  only  deliver  a  man's  own  soul,  but  are  also  works  of  supererogation  avail- 
able for  the  salvation  of  his  children,  (xvii.  22.)  The  alms  of  a  man  is  as  a  signet 
with  him,  [that  is,  the  Loeb  or  Jehovah]  ;  and  he  will  keep  the  good  deeds  of  man  as 
the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  give  repentance  to  his  sons  and  daughters.  And  in  xxxv.  3. 
he  says,  that  to  forsake  unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation  !  The  Scriptures  of  truth 
know  nothing  of  propitiation  by  alms,  or  of  the  merit  of  good  works.  They  declare 
that  we  a'-e  justified  by  faith  (Rom.  v.  1.),  and  that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe,  for  there  is  no  difference  : 
for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God;  being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is 
excluded.  By  what  law?  Of  works?  Nay,  bid  by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore  ice 
conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  withoid  the  deeds  of  law.  (Rom.  iii.  22 — 24. 
27,  28.)  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that  kot  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the 
gift  of  God  :  not  of  ivorks,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  (Eph.  ii.  8,  9.) 

(6.)  Sinless  Perfection,  in  this  life.  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  in  Ecclus. 
xiii.  24.  that  riches  are  good  to  him  that  hath  no  sin.  But  what  say  the  canonical  or 
inspired  Scriptures  ?  Eccles.  vii.  20. :  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not.  Rom.  iii.  23.  :  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  1  Jf)hn  i.  8. ;  If  ire  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  us.  Therefore  (Psal.  c.xliii.  2.)  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  .servant,  for  in 
thy  sight  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified. 

[iv.]  Immoral  Practices  commended  in  the  Apocryphal  Books,  which  Practices  are 
prohibited  in  the  Scriptures. 

(1.)  Lying — The  instances  cited  in  No.  (10.),  p.  472.  may  also  be  adduced  here. 

(2.)  A  desperate  act  of  Suicide  (which  is  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  15.  Thou  shall 
not  kill),  by  a  Jew  named  Razis,  is  related  in  2  Mace.  xiv.  41 — 46.,  as  a  manful  act, 
and  in  terms  of  great  commendation. 

(3.)  Assassination,  which  is  equally  prohibited  in  Exod.  xx.  15.,  is  commended 
in  the  book  of  Judith;  who  is  described  as  offering  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  in 
which  the  cruel  and  perfidious  deed  in  slaughtering  the  Shechemites  (whose  base 
nmrder  is  justly  condemned  by  Jacob  in  Gen.  xlix.  7.)  is  mentioned  in  terms  of 
gratitude,  and  is  used  as  an  argument  to  obtain  help  from  above  in  her  meditated 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Holofernes.     Compare  Judith  ix.  2 — 9. 

(4.)  Magical  Incantations,  whicli  are  forbidden  in  Lev.  ix.  26.  and  in  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  11.  14.,  are  mendaciously  introduced  in  Tobit  vi.  16,  17.  as  given  by  the  advice 
of  an  angel  of  God. 

[v.]   Passages   in  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  are  so  inconsistent  with  the  relations 
of  all  other  profane  historians,  that  they  cannot  be  admitted  withimt  much  greater 
evidence  than  belongs  to  these  books. 
(1.)  In  1  Mace.  viii.  16.  it  is  said  that  the  Romans  committid  their  government  to 
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ONE  MAN  EVERY  TEAR,  U'ho  rvlccl  over  all  that  country,  and  that  all  tcere  obedient  to 
that  one,  and  that  there  teas  neither  envy  nor  emtdation  amongst  them.  Now  this  as- 
sertion is  contradicted  by  every  Roman  historian  without  exception.  The  imperial 
jTovernment  was  not  established  until  more  than  a  century  after  the  time  when  that 
book  was  written. 

(2.)  In  1  Mace.  i.  6.  Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  being  on  his  death-bed, 
parted  his  kingdom  among  such  as  ivere  honourable  and  had  been  brought  up  with  him 
from  his  youth,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Which  statement  contradicts  all  the  his- 
torians who  have  recorded  the  last  hours  of '  Macedonia's  madman.' 

11.  The  apocryphal  books  possess  no  exteexal  evidence 
to  procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon. 

§  1.  They  were  never  received  into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the  ancient 
Jewish  Church  ;  and  therefore  they  xcere  not  sanctioned,  either  by  Jesus 
Christ  or  by  his  divinely  inspired  Apostles. 

To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Eom.  lii.  2.)  ;  which,  as  God's 
pledges,  were  preserved  by  them  ^ :  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  they  were  divided  into  twenty-two  books,  which  number  comprises  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  now  received  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches, 
and  no  other  books. 

[i.]  That  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  received  by  the  Jeivs  in  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  Palestine,  ivas  the  same  with  that  which 
we  now  have,  and  that  the  apocryphal  books  fanned  7io  part  of  that  canon,  is  evident 
from  the  following  facts :  — 

(1.)  Although  the  Alexandrine  or  Egyptian  Jews  differed  in  some  respects  from 
their  brethren  in  Palestine  (having  their  separate  temple  and  priests  at  Leonto- 
polis),  yet  they  were  not  independent  of  the  Palestine  Jews.  Their  temple  was 
constructed  after  the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  worship  was  the  same. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  there  is  an  epistle  from  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  to  those  in  Egypt,  inviting  them  to  join  them  in  celebrating  the 
feast  of  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus :  and  though  the  con- 
tents of  this  epistle  are  so  fabulous  and  absurd  that  it  never  could  have  been  written 
(as  it  pretends  to  be)  by  the  great  council  of  the  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ;  yet 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  attests  they«c^  that,  at  the  time  when  that  book  was 
written,  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  recognised  "  the  Jews  that  are  throughout  Egypt," 
as  their  "  brethren,"  which  they  most  assuredly  would  not  have  done,  if  the  Alex- 
andrine or  Egyptian  Jews  had  been  guilty  of  schism.  Indeed,  these  last  wished  to 
avoid  a  schism.  We  even  read  that  they  sent  Philo  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  his  fellow  citizens'-:  but  a  formal  schism  would  have  been  inevit- 
able, if  the  Egyptian  Jews  had  admitted  and  sanctioned  a  separate  and  distinct  canon. 
It  is  evident  that  both  the  Palestine  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  solicitous  to  main- 
tain entire  accordance  with  each  other. 

(2.)  The  grandson  of "  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach "  translated  his  grandfather's 
Hebrew  Proverbs  into  Greek  during  a  residence  in  Egyi)t.  In  his  "jirologue"  or 
preface,  he  speaks  of  "  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  the 
fathers;"  and  he  acknowledges  the  inferiority  of  iiis  own  translation  to  the  ori- 
ginal, as  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  original  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
other  Books.  By  this  declaration  he  makes  no  difference  whatever  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Greek  canons  of  Scripture  :  on  the  contrary,  he  recognises  their 
identity.  In  fact,  the  son  of  Sirach  everywhere  "refers  to  the  Scriptures,  cither 
by  borrowing  their  phraseology,  or  by  appealing  to  them,  mostly  in  an  indirect 
way,  as  the  source  of  all  true  wisdom,  virtue,  piety,  and  happiness.  The  law  is 
often  the  subject  of  reference,  and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  in  all  matters.     la 

'  "  Factique  sunt  [ Juda;i]  depositura  et  custodes  eloquiomm  Dei."  Cardinal  Tolet, 
Comment,  in  Kom.  ill.  2. 

*  Eusc'bii  Prtcparatio  Evangclica,  lib.  viii.  p.  234.  Parisiis,  1544.  fol.  The  same  passage 
i.s  al.so  found  in  J^r.  Mangcy's  Edition  of  Philo's  Works,  torn.  ii.  p.  646. 
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the  culojiy  of  Wisdom  (ch.  xxiv.),  there  is  a  manifest  and  designed  imitation  of 
I'lov.  viii.  In  the  Eulogy  of  the  Fathers  (xliv — 1.),  there  is  every  where  the  most 
phiin  and  manifest  recognition  of  the  authority,  credibility,  and  excellence  of  the 
scriptural  representations.  The  writer  begins  with  Enoch,  and  follows  the  train  of 
biblical  history  down  to  Neheniiah.  He  quotes  the  promises  to  Abraham.  Moses 
was  beloved  of  God,  and  to  him  commandment  was  given  in  respect  to  his  people. 
Joshua  was  a  follower  of  Moses  in  the  prophetic  office.  Most  of  the  kings  of  Judah 
sinned  by  forsaking  the  Law.  Jeremiah  was  consecrated,  while  in  his  mother's 
womb,  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezekiel  saw  visions  of  glory,  which  were  shown  to 
him  by  him  who  rode  upon  the  Cherubim.  All  the  oftiirings  and  rites  of  the  Levi- 
tical  ritual  are  excellent  and  deserving  of  veneration  ;  strong  attachment  to  them, 
and  particularity  in  the  observance  of  them,  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.  This 
and  the  like  matter  in  the  bonk  of  the  son  of  Sirach  show,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  with  him  the  sacred  books  were  to  ttc'ipv,  the  all  in  all."  ^ 

(3.)  The  testimony  of  Philo,  an  Alexandrine  Jew  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  having  already  been  given 
in  p.  42.  of  this  volume,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  here  that  he  is  a  most  important 
witness  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  religious  convictions  of  his  countrymen.  He 
acknowledges  the  same  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  to  which  the 
son  of  Sirach,  long  before  his  time,  had  adverted ;  dividing  the  sacred  Scriptures 
(ra  upa  ypa^ifiuTci)  into  1.  f^n^iovg,  the  Laws  or  Mosaic  Writings;  2.  Aoyia  &fT-i- 
aUsvTa  Slit  7rpo(])7iro)v,  the  divinely  inspired  oracles  of  the  prophets;  and  3."Yfii>ovQ 
Kcil  ra  aXXff,  oig  iTTtariifir]  Kul  tvntQ,tia  Gvvdv^ovTca  Kill  TeXdovi'rai,  hymns  of  praise 
and  other  books,  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  are  promoted  and  perfected.-  It  is 
evident  that  Philo  was  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, since  he  borrows  phrases  and  expressions  from  them.  But  he  has  not  ex- 
pressly quoted  any  of  them:  much  less  does  he  allegorise  upon  them  or  make  use 
of  them  to  prove  any  point  which  he  would  establish.^  No  imaginable  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  this  neglect  of  them,  excepting  that,  like  Josephus  (whose  testimony 
is  adduced  in  the  next  paragraph),  he  made  a  wide  and  broad  distinction  between 
inspired  and  other  books.  In  fact,  Philo  has  often  quoted  Plato,  Philolaus,  Solon, 
and  other  Greek  philosophers  with  respect,  while  he  never  confers  this  honour  on 
the  apocryphal  books. 

(4.)  Of  all  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  inspired  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (who  was  contemporary  with,  but 
who  wrote  subsequently  to  Philo)  is,  unquestionably,  the  most  remarkable  and  im- 
portant. "  We  have  not,"  he  says,  "  an  innumerable  multitude  [literally  nvpta(''ic, 
rnyriads'\  of  books  among  us  disagreeing  from  and  contradicting  one  another,  but 
only  twenty-two  books  containing  the  records  of  all  past  times,  which  are  justly  ac- 
credited. Five  of  them  belong  to  Moses,  Avhich  contain  his  laws,  and  the  traditions 
concerning  the  origin  of  mankind,  till  his  death.  But  as  to  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Moses,  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after 
Xerxes,  the  Prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed  to  writing  what  was  done 
in  their  times  in  thiiteen  books.  The  remaining  four  [books]  contain  hymns 
to  God,  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human  life.  Our  history,  indeed,  has 
been  written,  since  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly ;  hut  it  has  not  been  esteemed  of 
equal  authority  with  the  former  hy  our  forefathers,  because  there  had  not  been  an 
exact  succession  of  prophets  since  that  time.  And  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
these  books  of  our  own  nation,  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  so  many  ages 
as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to 
take  any  thing  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them;  but  it  is  become  natural 
to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  very  birth,  to  esteem  these  books  to  con- 
tain divine  doctrines,  and  to  persist  in  them,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  willingly  to  die 

•  Prof.  Stuart's  Critical  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  301.  An- 
dover,  1845.  8vo. 

-  ]'hilonis  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  475.  Edit.  Mangey. 

^  Iloriicmann,  Observationcs  ad  illustrationem  doctrina)  dc  canone  Vcteris  Testamcnti 
ex  Pliilonc,  pp.  28,  29.  Haunia;,  1778.  8vo.  In  the  index  of  passages  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament which  are  cited  by  Philo  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Mangcy's  edition 
of  his  works,  not  one  passage  from  the  apocryphal  books  is  to  be  found. 
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for  them."  ^  The  canon  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  recognised  by  Josephus,  there- 
fore, is  as  follows.  I.  First  Class  :  —  the  Books  of  Moses,  II.  Second  Class  :  —  the 
Books  of  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  3.  the  two  Books  of  Samuel ;  4.  the  two 
Books  of  Kings;  5.  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles  ;  6.  Daniel;  7.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ; 
8.  Esther;  9.  Job;  10.  Isaiah;  11.  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations;  12.  Ezekiel; 
13.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets.  III.  The  Third  Class:  —  1.  the  Psalms ;  2.  Pro- 
verbs ;  3.  Ecclesiastes ;  4.  Tiie  Song  of  Solomon. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Josephus  regarded  all  the  books,  which  were  written  by 
the  prophets  prior  to  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  as  inspired  writings.  He  closed  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus :  for  he 
considered  the  book  of  Esther,  which  he  supposed  was  written  at  that  time,  as  the 
last  of  the  Old  Testament  writings."  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Josephus  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  "  not  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
with  the  former"  [that  is,  the  inspired  books],  "  because  there  had  not  been  a  suc- 
cession of  prophets  "  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  testimony  of 
this  learned  Jew  is  of  the  highest  authority:  he  evidently  made  great  use  of  the 
Septuagint  Greek  Version ;  and  he  would  doubtless  have  expressed  himself  more 
flivourably  with  respect  to  the  apocryphal  books,  if  they  had  been  recognised  as 
sacred  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Alexandria.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  canon 
of  the  Alexandrine  Jews  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

[ii.]  As  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  so  they  icere  not  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Ch7-ist,  nor  by  his  divinely  inspired  apostles. 

From  the  observations  already  given  in  page  43.  it  will  be  seen  that  Jesus  Christ 
"joined  with  the  Jews  in  receiving  what  they  received  as  Scripture  ;  and  therefore 
he  joined  with  them  also  in  not  receiving  what  they  did  not  receive  as  such.  He 
tliei-efure  did  not  receive  the  Apocrypha  as  inspired."^ 

In  fact,  not  a  single  passage  of  the  apocryphal  books  is  ever  formally  quoted  by 
Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  apostles. 

According  to  the  declarations  of  Jescs  Christ,  He  is  himself  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture :  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony  to  this  truth.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  smallest  circumstances  of  his  life  :  they  form  the  basis  of  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  by  them  he  confounded  his  enemies  and  comforted  his  disciples.  On 
all  these  occasions  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  Jesus  makes  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  precisely  as  it  was  received  by  the  Jews  of  his  time,  viz.  as  a  de- 
pository of  the  divine  revelations,  witliout  retrenching  or  cutting  off  any  thing. 
lie  takes  the  Scriptures  in  their  entire,  and  in  his  quotations  he  gives  to  them  the 
following  appellations;  viz.:  —  1.  At  Tpapai,  the  Scriptures,  in  Matt.  xxi.  42.  and 
xxii.  29.,  Mark  xii.  24.,  and  John  v.  39.  2.  H  rpaiii),  the  Scripture,  in  John  x. 
3.5.  and  xvii.  12.;  —  an  appellation  this  which  means  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.  3.  'O  Nc>/ioc, 
the  Law,  in  Matt.  v.  18.,  Luke  xvi.  17.,  and  John  x.  34.  4.  O  tiv^og  Kai  Ilpof //rai, 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  Matt.  xi.  13.,  and  Luke  xvi.  29.  31.  5.  Oi  llpo^T/rat, 
the  Prophets,  in  Luke  xviii.  31.  And  6.  in  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Jesus  declares  that  the 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  bear  witness  of  himself.  All  things  must  he  ful- 
filled concerning  me,  tvhich  are  icritten  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms.  In  which  words  we  have  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  (we  have  seen)  was  so  expressly  made  by 
the  son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  Josephus.  "  It  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  of  this,  considering  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered.  And  as  we  have  already  ascertained  what  books  were  included  in 
this  division,  we  of  course  must  regard  this  as  an  appeal  to  the  Jewish  canon,  such 
as  it  now  is,"  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  apociyphal  books.     "  On  any  other  ground 

'  Josephus  contra  Apion,  1.  i.  §.  8.  Tliis  testimony  of  Josephus  is  related  by  Eusebius. 
Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  cc.  9  and  10. 

-  Antiii.  1.  xi.  c.  6-  §  1.  The  testimonies  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Philo,  and  of 
Josephus,  of  which  only  a  concise  (hut  it  is  hoped  a  comprehensive)  view  has  been  given 
above,  are /«////  examined  and  with  great  al)ility  hy  Prof.  Stuart,  pi\  301 — 312.  and  '223 — 
249.  of  liis  Critical  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 

'  Dr.  Wordsworth's  H'dscan  Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  p.  52. 
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than  a  definite  and  well-known  collection  of  sacred  books,  the  disciples  could  not 
have  understood  their  Master,  nor  [could]  the  Master  have  spoken  with  simplicity 
and  in  good  faith."  (a)  Moreover,  in  the  "  Index  Testimoniorum  ii  Chvisto  et  Apos- 
tolis  in  Novo  Testamento  citatorum  ex  Veteri,"  at  the  end  of  the  authorised  Clemen- 
tine editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  Rome  in  1593,  in  quarto,  "  ex  typo- 
graphia  Apostolico-Vaticana,"  and  in  1598,  "  ex  typographia  Vaticano-RoQ^ana," 
in  octavo,  there  is  a  list  of  some  hundreds  of  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New  :  but  it  is  a  remarkable  and  indisputable  fact,  that  not  one  single  passage 
is  adduced  from  the  apocryphal  books,  (h) 

With  regard  to  the  Apostles,  far  from  contradicting,  they  imitate  the  example  of 
their  Master,  as  we  have  seen  in  page  44.  supra.  We  find  with  them  the  same  modes 
of  designating  Scripture.  With  them  also,  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture  is  a  sacred 
book.  Thus,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4.  we  have  «i  Tpcvpa'i,  the  Scriptures,  which  they  call 
'O  Hofioq  Kai  Upoipi'irai,  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  in  Acts  xxiv.  14.  and  xxviii.  23. ; 
Tpa<pai  "Ayiai,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Rom.  i.2. ;  and  'lipa  Tpani.LaTci,  the  Sacred  Wi'it- 
ings,  in  2  Tim.  iii.  15.  Which  two  last  cited  epithets  indicate,  —  the  former  the  re- 
lation of  Scripture  to  God ;  and  the  latter,  its  relation  to  man  and  to  divine  wor- 
ship, (c)  As  it  refers  to  God,  Scripture  is  SttoTrvtvaroc,  divinely  inspired,  or  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.  compared  with  2  Pet.  i.  21.  and  1  Pet.  i.  11, 
12.) ;  and,  with  regard  to  man,  »'/  UiiKcua  Aiadijici],  the  Old  Covenant,  means  the  docu- 
ment of  the  covenant  between  God  and  man  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14. ;  in  which  passage  the 
word  dvdyvioTic,  reading,  indicates  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in- 
tended. In  2  Kings  xxiii.  2.  (Sept.),  Ecclus.  xxiv.  23.  (Gr.),  and  1  Mace.  i.  57. 
(Gr.)  the  phrase  fSiQXog  SuiOi'jkijq,  book  of  the  Covenant,  refers  simply  to  the  Law 
of  Moses ;  but  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14.  it  refers  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  is 
evident  by  the  contrast  which  Saint  Paul  has  there  drawn,  (d) 

In  order  to  evade  the  irrefutable  argument  derived  from  the  non-quotation  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  Jesus  Christ  or  by  his  apostles,  some  advocates  of  the 
modern  Chui-ch  of  Rome  have  affirmed  (what  indeed  will  they  not  affirm?)  that 
the  apocryphal  books  are  cited  by  them ;  but  with  how  little  truth,  the  following 
evident  by  tabular  statement  will  demonstrate. 


John  vi.  31. 

x.22.  - 

Rom.  ii.  11.- 

xi.  34. 

xiii.  4. 

lCor,x,10.(/) 
Heb.  i.  6.      - 

xi.  5.    - 

xi.  35. 

James  ii.23.(/) 
1  Pet.  i.  24. 


Which  are  falsely  asserted  to  be  taken 
from  the  Apocryphal  Books  of 


Wisd.  xvi.  20.         -         -         - 

1  Mace,  iv.  59.  (e)  - 
Wisd.  vi.  7.    - 

ix.  13.   - 

vi.  3.     - 

Judith  vii.  25.  (^Latin  Version  ) 
Wisd.  vii.  26. 

iv.  10.  - 

2  Mace.  -vi.  and  \\\.  (Ji)  - 
Judith  viii.  22.  (Latin  Version") 
Ecclus.  xiv.  17.  (/)- 


But  which   are   really   taken   from,  or   are 
allusions   to,  the   Greek   Septuaglnt    Ver- 
sion of 


Ps.  Ixxvii.  [Heb.  Ixxviii.]  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Scripture. 

Deut.  X.  17. 

Isa.  xl.  13. 

Prov.  viii.  15. 

Numb.  xiv.  and  xvi. 

Several  passages  of  Scripture,  (g) 

Gen.  iv.  24. 

No  passage  of  Canonical  Scripture. 

Isa.  xli.  8.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  7.  (Heb.) 

Isa.  xl.  6—8. 


(a)  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon,  p.  319. 

(6)  This  "  Index  Testimoniorum  "  is  reprinted  in  various  subsequent  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  especially  in  the  accurate  edition  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  in 
1826,  "  auctoritate  summi  pontificis  Leonis  XII.  excusa." 

(c)  On  the  diftcrence  between  the  words  Uphs,  sacred,  and  ayios,  holy,  see  Stephens's 
Thcsaunis  Graicus,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  Hasc's  edition.  And  for  the  expression  Upa  ypa^iixo-ra, 
sacred  writings,  compare  Josephus,  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  10.  §  4. 

((/)  On  the  modes  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  see  the  scries  of 
quotations  and  observations  thereon,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  113 — 201. 

(e)  "For  the  canonising  of  the  ]\iaccabccs  they  produce  St.  John's  testimony  (x.  22.), 
And  it  was  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  which  (they  say)  rcferreth  to  1  Mace. 
iv.  59.  Yet,  first,  here  is  no  place  of  that  book  quoted;  and,  secondly,  they  had  a  feast  of 
Dedication  instituted  by  Ezra,  which  might  then  he  kept  at  Jerusalem,  But  be  it  under- 
stood of  the  feast  that  Judas  Maccaboeus  and  his  brethren  ordained  for  the  sanctuars', 
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Thus  it  is  evident  from  the  accordance  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  quoted 
or  referred  to  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  by  Josephus,  and  also  in  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  apocryphal  books  were  never  received  into  the  sacred 
canon  by  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  nor  did  they  receive  the  sanction  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles ;  who  never  cited  or  referred  to  them,  but  made  all  their 
appeals  exclusively  to  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  All 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  indeed,  are  not  cited  in  the  New,  but  we  meet 
with  references  to  most  of  them ;  and  they  are  all  recognised,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  general  title  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  Is  it  credible, 
that,  if  the  apocryphal  books  were  inspired,  not  a  sentiment  should  be  transcribed, 

which  Antiochus  and  his  soldiers  had  profaned,  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  no  more 
than  specifying  of  a  time  which  the  Jews  then  observed,  and  whereat  Christ  took  occasion 
to  preach  and  to  manifest  his  doctrine  more  publicly.  But  what  makes  this,  either  to  the 
citing  of  the  book,  or  to  the  adding  of  any  canonical  authority  thei'cunto?  The  Jews  are 
said  to  observe  the  feast  of  dedication  at  this  day,  and  yet  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
book  of  Maccabees  to  be  canonical  Scripture,  no  more  now  than  they  did  in  St.  John's 
time,  who  whether  he  referred  to  that  Maccabaean  dedication  orno,  is  uncertain;  but  howso- 
ever to  this  purpose  lie  mentioned  it  not."    Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  27. 

(f)  "Both  which  passages"  [1  Cor.  x.  10.  and  James  ii.  23.]  "(if  there  were  any  credit 
to  be  given  to  Scrrarius)  are  borrowed  out  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Judith  (vii.  25.  and 
viii.  22.),  as  we  read  them  in  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  that  book;  for  in  the  Greek  copies  there 
is  never  a  word  like  them  to  be  found.  But  whom  shall  the  Jesuit  persuade,  that  the  apostles 
quoted  a  Latin  paraphrase  which  was  not  extant  in  their  time  ?  Or,  if  we  should  gi-ant 
them  that  the  Greek  or  the  Chaldee  copies  had  as  much  in  them  of  old,  as  the  Latin  hath 
now,  yet  who  would  believe  that  St,  Paul  and  St.  James  alluded  rather  to  the  book  of 
Judith  than  to  the  book  of  Numbers  (xiv.  and  xvi.),  where  they  that  were  destroyed  by  the 
destroyer  are  upon  record  at  large,  and  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (xv.  xvi.)  where  the  story  of 
Abraham  is  recited  ;  together  with  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (xx.  7.),  where 
Abraham  is  called  the  Friend  of  God,  and  the  book  of  Isaiah  (xli.  8.)  where  God  himself 
saith  of  him  Abraham  my  friend."    Ibid.  p.  25. 

(//)  "  As  it  is  not  certain  whether  St.  Paul  ever  saw  that  book  of  Wisdom  or  no,  which 
for  aught  we  know  was  not  extant  before  his  time,  nor  compiled  by  any  other  author  than 
Philo  the  Hellenist  Jew  of  Alexandria:  so  there  be  several  expressions  in  the  undoubted 
Scriptures,  concerning  the  representation,  the  splendour,  the  wisdom,  and  the  glory  of  God, 
whcreunto  he  might  allude  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  he  had  done  before  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (i.  15,  IG.),  and  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (iv.  4.), 
setting  forth  Christ  there  to  be  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  the  first  born  of  every 
creature,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and  do  still  consist:  the  substance  and  ground 
whereof  may  be  found  in  Ezek.  i.  28.,  Isa.  ix.  6.  and  Ix.  l.,Psal.  ii.  7.  and  cxxxvi.  5.,  2  Sam. 
vii.  14.,  Jer.  Ii.  15.  and  x.  12.,  to  some  of  which  jjlaces  the  apostle  himself  refers  in  this 
place  to  the  Hebrews."  (i.  5.)     Ibid.  p.  24. 

(/()  "Another  argument  [for  the  canonising  of  the  Maccabees]  they  bring  from  St. 
Piiid's  catalogue  of  instances  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  among  other  suftVrings 
that  the  saints  endured  hereckoneth  up  those  that  were  tortured  (Heb.  xi.  35.);  and  though 
he  nameth  no  person  here  in  particidar,  yet  Mons  Du  Perron,  Scrrarius,  and  Catharinus, 
applying  this  passage  to  the  story  of  Eleazar  and  his  seven  brethren  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  and  vii.),  are  not  only  peremptory  in  it,  that  the  apostle 
alhuleth  there  to  no  other  persons,  but  that  he  allegcth  it  as  a  part  of  canonical  Scripture. 
Where,  for  the  persons,  the  matter  is  not  so  sure;  for  other  men  are  of  another  mind:  and 
Paulus  Burgensis  understands  not  St.  Paul  hereto  have  spoken  of  Eleazar  and  his  brethren 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  God,  that  have  been  tortured 
in  his  own  time  under  the  New  Testament.  And  for  the  canonical  authority  of  the  book 
(if  any  book  be  here  cited),  whatever  it  was,  the  reference  here  made  to  it  gave  it  no  more 
authority  of  authentic  Scripture,  than  the  words  immcdiiitcly  following  gave  to  another 
received  story  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Isaiah  the  prophet  was  sawn  asunder  to  dcatli : 
whcreunto,  though  the  apostle  might  have  reference,  when  he  said  (Heb.  xi.  37.),  they 
were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword ;  they  wandered 
about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;  yet  who  ever  made 
all  these  instances  before  St.  Paul  wrote  them,  to  be  authentic  or  cononical  Scrij)turc? 
Or  who  can  with  reason  deny,  but  that  the  story  of  Isaiaii's  death  ought  to  be  canonised, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  Eleazar  ami  his  seven  brethren  the  Maccabees?  seeing  there  is  as 
nuK'h  reason  for  the  one  as  there  can  be  given  for  the  other."     Ibid.  pp.  27,  28. 

(i)  The  Duly  coincidence  between  1  Pet.  i.  24.  and  Ecclus.  xiv.  17.  is  the  occurrence  in 
both  pa-ssagcs,  of  the  words  wntro  o-dpf,  all  flesh. 
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nor  a  passage  be  produced,  as  an  autliority  from  any  of  them,  in  the  Gospels  or 
Epistles,  and  that  not  a  single  word  should  be  found  in  all  the  New  Testament 
from  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  such  books  were  in  existence?"  ^  Although 
some  modern  Romanists  have  thought  proper  to  degrade  the  Hebrew  canon,  which 
(it  has  been  shown)  was  received  by  the  ancient  Jewish  church  as  well  as  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  by  calling  it  "  the  canon  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees"  ^  yet 
this  contemptuous  designation  of  it  cannot  alter  the  facts  of  the  case.  "  This 
canon  "  (it  has  been  truly  observed)  ^  "  was  the  canon,  and  the  sole  canon  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  was  any  other  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  acknow- 
ledged by  the  apostles,  though  the  Church  of  Rome  pretends  that  the  Latin  canon 
was  received  from  apostolic  tradition." 

§  2.  NoJeivish  writers,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  have 
cited  the  apocryphal  books,  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  Scripture. 
On  tlie  contrary,  many  eminent  Jewish  writers  have  altogether  rejected 
them. 

That  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews  received  as  canonical  or  divinely  inspired 
writings,  only  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  received  by  all  Pro- 
testant Churches,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  editions.  A  different  mode  of  enumeration  occasioned  by  Ruth  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  reckoned  as  two  books,  is  found  in  some  cata- 
logues of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  whatever  enumeration  may  be 
made,  the  same  identical  books  are  found  in  all  copies,  whether  manuscript  or 
printed.*  The  following  sentiments  of  the  (comparatively)  modern  Jews  are  col- 
lected from  Hottinger's  "  Thesaurus  Philologicus,"  from  which  learned  work  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  apocryphal  books  are  rejected  by  the  more  eminent  Jewish 
rabbins.^ 

Rabbi  Azariah  says  that  "  they  "  [that  is,  the  apocryphal  books]  "  are  received 
by  them  [the  Christians]  "  not  by  us. 

Rabbi  Gedaliah,  after  giving  some  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  authors  of  them,  says :  —  "It  is  worth  your  while  to  know,  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  wrote  many  other  books  [which  are  contained]  in  their  system 
of  holy  books,  which  are  not  in  our  hands."  And  he  adds, —  "  they  say  that  some 
are  found  in  the  Chaldee  language,  some  in  Arabic,  others  in  Greek." 

But  the  sentiments  of  the  Jews  will,  perhaps,  better  appear  from  their  opinions 
concerning  particular  apocryphal  books. 

(1.)  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Rabbi  Azakiah  is  of  opinion  that  "  if  this  book 
be  not  a  translation,  Solomon  wrote  it  in  the  Syriac  language,  to  send  it  to  some 
king  dwelling  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East.  But  Ezra  put  his  hand  only  to 
those  books  which  were  published  in  the  holy  language  by  the  prophets  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,    Wherefore  our  wise  men  prudently  and  deliberately 

'  Dick's  Essay  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  p.  70. 

^  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  111. 

'  "Bishop  Chaloner"  (Dr.  Marsh  states)  in  the  note  prefixed  to  the  lirst  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  says  of  these  two  books,  "  They  are  received  by  the  church;  who,  in  settling 
her  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  chose  rather  to  be  directed  by  the  tradition  she  had  received 
from  the  apostles  of  Christ,  than  liy  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pfiarisees."  (Ibid,  note  4.) 
This  assertion  of  tlie  titular  bisho]i  of  Debra  is  reprinted  verbatim  in  p.  890.  of  the  stereo- 
type edition  of  the  Anglo-Romisli  Bible  published  at  Dublin  in  1825,  with  the  Latiu 
approbation  of  Dr.  Daniel  Murra>',  titular  Romish  archbishop  of  Dublin. 

*  Tlie  following  is  the  arrangement  in  the  Talmud,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century:  — 
The  Law  or  the  five  books  of  Moses. —  /"/(e /Vo/>//e/s,  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel,  ami 
Kings,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah.  The  book  of  the  "Twelve  [Minor  Prophets]. —  The 
Keliihim,  Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclcsiastes,  Song  of  .Songs,  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Esther,  Ezra,  and  the  Chronicles.  Tract,  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14.  col.  2.  In  the  IMasoretic 
cojiics,  the  greater  prophets  arc  thus  arranged  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  ; 
and  the  Ketubim,  thus :  —  Psalms,  Job,  Pi-ovcrbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclcsiastes,  Lamen- 
tations, Esther,  Daniel,  Chronicles.  Both  make  twenty-four  books,  but  in  a  different  order. 
Stuart  on  the  Canon,  p.  277. 

^  Hottingeri  Thesaurus  Philologicus,  pp.  521 — 528.  (Tiguri,  1G49.)  lie  has  printed 
the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Rabbinical  authors  whose  opinions  he  has  cited. 
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confirmed  (or  sanctioned)  only  those  books  wliicb  were  established  and  confirmed 
by  him.  Rabbi  Gedaliah  ascribes  this  book  to  Philo;"  though  others  say  that 
Solomon  was  the  author  of  it.  It  is  the  same  which  the  Gentiles  "  [Christians]  " 
Lave  added  to  their  Bibles. 

(2.)  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Si7'ach,  called  Ecclesiasticus,  is  expressly 
reckoned  in  the  Talmud  among  apocryphal  books.  "  It  is  forbidden  to  read 
in  the  book  of  the  son  of  Sirach."  (Cod.  Sanh.  c.  11.  in  Gemar.)  Tliis  prohibition 
is  urged  by  Rabbi  David  Ganz,  and  by  Rabbi  Azariah.  Of  the  more  recent  Jews, 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  says,  that  "  what  is  alleged  to  the  contrary  from  a  verse  of 
Ecclesiasticus  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  that  is  an  apocryphal  book." 

(3.)  Of  Banich,  Rabbi  Azakiah  says,  that  "it  is  received  by  the  Christians  (or 
Nazareues)  "   [meaning  Papists],  "  but  not  by  us." 

(4.)  Of  the  Book  of  2'ohit,  Rabbi  D.  Ganz  in  his  Zemach  David  says  :  "Know, 
that  tlie  book  of  Tobit  is  one  of  those  which  the  Christians  join  to  the  hagiographa." 
lie  afterwards  states  that  this  book  is  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  adds  :  "  Know 
also  that  the  book  of  Tobit,  which  among  us  is  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  was  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  Sebastian  Munster." 

(o.)  Of  the  history  of  Susanna,  Rabbi  Gedaliah  has  expressed  his  opinion, 
when  speaking  of  the  other  apocryphal  books ;  and  David  Ganz  says,  that  "  the 
history  of  Susanna  is  received  by  the  Christians,  but  not  by  us."  The  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Jerome  entertained  no  other  opinion  of  these  books  than  those  who  came 
after  them ;  for,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Daniel  he  states,  "  he  heard  a 
Jewish  teacher  deriding  the  history  of  Susanna,  as  being  inserted  by  some  Greek, 
but  he  knew  not  whom."  ' 

If  the  Jews  believed  any  or  all  of  the  apocryphal  books  to  be  canonical,  they 
would  give  them  a  place  in  their  saci-ed  volume.  Unto  them  icere  committed  the 
oracles  of  Gorf  which  they  preserved  with  religious  care  and  fidelity  until  the  advent 
of  Messiah,  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  they  were  never  charged  with 
adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  since  their  dispersion  among  all  nations,  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(both  manuscript  and  printed)  have  been  dispersed  over  the  civilised  world ;  so 
that  it  has  been  and  is  morally  impossible  to  produce  a  universal  alteration  in  the 
canon.     The  apocryphal  books  have  never  been  received  by  the  Jews. 

§  3.    Tlte  Apocryplial  Books  icei-e  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the 
divinely  inspired  Scriptures  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books,  re- 
cognised hy  any  Council  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,   nor  in  any 
Catalogues  published  hy  the  Fathers  or  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
four  Centuries. 

This  FACT  is  proved  not  only  by  the  positive  testimonies  of  the  fathers  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers  themselves ;  but  also  by  the  confessions  of  many  authors  of  great 
note  in  the  modern  church  of  Rome. 

(1.)  The  Apocryphal  Books  were  not  admitted  into  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  in- 
spired Scriptures  in  any  Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  any  Council 
whose  decrees  were  gene7-ully  or  universally  received  hy  the  ancient  universal  Church. 

The  so-called  council  of  Laodicea  was  a  synod  of  bishops  assembled  from  parts  o£ 
Lydia  and  Phrygia  a.d.  36-4,  at  Laodicea,  In  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  upon  the  river' 
Lycus,  for  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  such  was  the  estimation  in 
which  the  decisions  of  that  provincial  synod  were  regarded,  that  by  the  second 
canon  of  the  quinlsextlne  general  council,  held  a.d.  692,  at  Constantinople  in  Tndlo 
[so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  it  was  covened]  the  canons  of  the 
council  of  Laodicea  were  confirmed^,  and  were  received  into  the  code  of  canons  of 
the  universal  Church,  and  became  universally  obligatory.  By  the  fifty-ninth 
Laodicean  canon  (Nos.  59,  and  CO.,  according  to  the  Greek  division,  and  163,  of 
the  code  of  the  universal  Church),  the  following  books  are  declared  to  be 
canonical. 

"  Private  psalms"  [or  psalms  composed  by  private  men]  "must  not  be  read  in  the 

'  Jerorte,  Prcfat.  ad  Daniel.  0pp.  torn.  i.  p.  990. 

*  Canon  1.  Livbb.  ctCossart,  Concilia,  torn.  vi.  co).  113G. 
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chtii'ch,  nor  uncanonical  books,  but  only  the  canonical  [books]  of  the  Old  and 

New  Testament.  These  are  the  books  which  ought  to  be  read  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 1.  [The]  Genesis  of  the  world;  2.  Exodus  out  of  Egypt ;  3.  Leviticus; 
4.  Numbers ;  5.  Deuteronomy  ;  6.  Jesus  Nave  [or,  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun]  ;  7- 
Judges,  [and]  Ruth;  8.  Esther;  9.  Of  the  kingdoms,  first  and  second  [books,  that 
is,  1  and  2  Samuel]  ;  10.  Of  the  kingdoms,  third  and  fourth  [books,  or  1  and  2 
Kings];  11.  Paralipomena  [or.  Chronicles]  first  and  second  [books];  12.  Ezra, 
first  and  second  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  ;  13.  Tlie  book  of  Psalms,  150 ;  14. 
Proverbs  of  Solomon  ;  15.  Ecclesiastes  ;  16.  Song  of  Songs  ;  17.  Job;  18.  Twelve 
Prophets;  19.  Isaiah;  20.  Jeremiah  and  Earuch,  Lamentations  and  Epistles ;  21. 
Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel."  ^ 

In  this  catalogue,  it  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  apocryphal  books  are  omitted 
from  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture,  except  Baruch  and  the  Epistles  of  Jeremiah  ; 
but  though  these  words  are  in  some  copies,  they  are  not  in  all!^  But  admitting  that 
these  words  are  genuine,  by  Baruch  we  are  more  probably  to  understand  those 
passages  of  his  which  are  comprised  in  the  books  of  Jeremiah,  written  in  Hebrew 
(for  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxxvi.  that  some  of  his  predictions  were  written  by 
Baruch)  ;  and  not  the  book  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  which  was  first  writ- 
ten only  in  Greek  :  "  a  book  so  different  in  the  present  editions  from  the  old  Latin 
translation,  that  we  have  no  assurance  whether  there  be  a  true  copy  of  it  or  no ; 
and  therefore,  Jerome^  would  not  meddle  with  it,"^  or  with  the  epistle,  falsely 
bearing  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  but  which  epistle  (if  genuine)  may  have  been 
written  by  the  prophet,  since  it  is  certain  from  Jer.  xxix.  that  he  did  write  letters 
to  the  Jews. 

The  fourth  general  council  of  Chalcedon,  held  a.d.  451,  under  the  Emperor 
Marcian,  at  which  six  hundred  and  thirty  bishops  were  present,  received  the  Code 
of  canons  of  the  universal  Church,  and  by  their  first  canon  confirmed  it ;  decreeing 
that  "  the  canons  of  the  holy  fathers  should  be  in  full  force,  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  every  synod  to  this  present  time."  ^     In  that  Code  of  the  universal  Church, 


'  Can.  59.  "On  oh  Se?  ItioiTiKovs  ^aK^oxis  \4yeadai.  eV  rfj  hcK\7)(Tia  ov5h  aicavov terra 
PtSKia,  aWa  fx6va  ra  KauoviKo.  t^s  Kaivrjs  Kol  naAatcis  Siadr]Kr)i.  "Offa  Sel  ^i§\ia  auayifoccr- 
KfaOai  rrjs  iraAaias  5ia6-t)Kris-  a,  Fevecns  Kofffiov.  0,  "E^oSos  e|  Aiyvnrov.  7',  AeviriKou.  6  , 
'Apidfjioi.  e',  AiVTepovo/j.ioi/.  r',  'iTjcrovs  Navrj.  f,  Kpirai.  'Pov9.  7)  ,  'Etr8r]p.  ^',  BaaiAfi^" 
a,  ff.  I,  BacTiAfiwv  7',  S'.  La,  TlapaMnrofxiva  a.',  0'.  i§',  "EaSpas,  a,  0,  try',  B'lSAos  x^'aXf^wv 
pv'.  i5',  Uapoiixiai  '2,aKofxuiVTOs.  le',  'EKKKrja-iaarrjs.  i^','A(T/J.a  afffiaTuv.  1^',  'liuS.  17/', 
AcoSe/ca  iTpo<pT)Tai.  i0',  'Hffd'ias.  //,  'lepefiias  Kal  Bapovx,  ^prjvoi  ical  itriaToXai.  ku  ,  'lei^eKirjA, 
K&,  Aavii\\.  Beveregii  Pandectas  Canonum,  torn.  i.  p.  461.  For  a  critical  history  of  this 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  Mr.  Westcott's  History 
of  tlic  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  495 — 508. 

2  Mr.  Perceval  (Roman  Schism  illustrated,  p.  41.)  has  printed  the  words  "and  Baruch, 
Lamentations  and  Epistles  "  in  italics ;  "  because  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ought  to  be 
retained.  The  copy  of  the  canons,"  he  adds,  "  used  by  Aristcnus  has  them  not  (sec  Bcvc- 
ridge's  Pandect,  i.  481.),  nor  that  used  by  Isidore  Mcrcator.  (St-e  Labbe  and  Cossart,  i, 
1521.)  It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  copies  of  these  canons  omit  this  list  altogether  :  as 
that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  i.  1515)  ;  of  John  of  Antloch  (Bibl.  Jur. 
Canon.  Paris,  1661,  ii.  600.);  and  the  Epitome  of  Synieon.  (Ibid.  731.)"  Koman  Schism, 
p.  56. 

^  Librum  autcm  Baruch,  qui  apud  Hebra;os  nee  legitur  ncc  habetiu-,  pra;termisimus. 
Ilirronymi  Prajf.  ad  Jcremiam.  (Op.  torn.  i.  p.  354.) 

*  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  59. 

^  Concil.  Chalcedon,  can.  1.  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil.,  torn.  iv.  479. 

"  By  this  canon  the  sanction  and  authority  of  a  general  council  is  given  to  the  twenty- 
five  canons  of  the  council  of  Ancyra ;  the  fourteen  canons  of  Neo-c:esarea  held  about  the 
same  time  ;  the  twenty  canons  of  Gangra,  a.  d.  340;  the  twenty-five  canons  of  Antioch, 
A.  u.  341;  which,  being  added  to  the  twenty  canons  of  the  Great  Nicene  council,  form 
the  beginning  of  that  code,  called  by  Justcllus  the  code  of  the  universal  Church ;  to  which 
the  decrees  of  the  general  councils  of  Constantinople,  Ephcsus,  and  Chalcedon,  Mere 
afterwards  added.  This  body  of  canon  law  was  confirmed  by  the  civil  authority  of  the 
Konian  empire  under  Justinian,  Mho  ordered  that  "the  canons,  edited  or  confirmed  by 
the  foin-  general  councils,  should  have  the  force  of  law."  [Novel.  131.  c.  1.]  "This 
code  is  referred  to  by  the  father*  in  their  councils,  as  appears  in  the  fourth  action  where 

VOL.  I.  .II 
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among  others  the  canons  of  the  council  of  Laodlcea  were  comprised;  "  but  the 
canons  of  the  synod  or  council  of  Carthage  "  (see  pp.  483,  484.)  "  had  no  place  in 
it.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  neither  Pope  Leo  (whose  legates  subscribed 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  for  him,  all  but  the  twenty-eighth  canon,"  which  gave  the 
bishop  of  Constantinople  equal  precedency  with  the  bishop  of  Rome)  "  nor  any  of 
(he  bishops  there  gathered  together  acknowledged  any  other  books  of  canonical 
Scripture  than  what  the  council  of  Laodicea  had  declared  to  be  received  and  read 
for  such  in  the  church  before  their  time."  ^ 

The  canons  of  tiie  council  of  Laodicea  continued  to  be  received  as  obligatory  for 
many  ages  ;  for  Zonaras,  a  Greek  commentator  on  the  canons  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  in  commenting  on  the  twenty-seventh  canon  of  the  council  of 
Carthage,  refers,  among  other  authorities,  to  the  council  of  Laodicea,  in  order  to 
know  what  is  to  be  read  in  the  church,  meaning  the  Eastern  churches,  among  which 
he  lived. '^ 

In  order  to  evade  the  positive  evidence  of  the  Laodicean  council  against  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal  books,  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of 
Rome  have  asserted  that  these  books  have  the  authority  of  two  other  ancient 
councils  for  their  reception  into  the  canon  of  Scripture.  A  brief  examination, 
however,  of  their  assertions  will  prove  that  they  ftre  utterly  unfounded. 

1.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  affirms  that  the  book  of  Judith  had  a  singular  testimony 
from  the  first  general  council  of  Nice  or  Nicaea  (in  Bithynia),  held  a.d.  325.^ 

To  this  assertion  it  is  replied  that  no  canon  of  the  Nicene  council  (which  council 
is  recognised  as  a  general  council,  equally  by  Protestants  and  Papists)  has  been 
fnund  which  ascribes  canonicity  to  the  apocryphal  books.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
mutter  of  historical  record  that  the  heresy  of  Arius  was  condemned  in  the  Nicene 
council  solely  by  the  evidence  and  authority  of  Scripture.'*  The  conclusion  of 
Lindanus,  Bishop  of  Ruremond  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of  papal 
doctrines,  is  luianswerable.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  Nicene  council  held  the  book  of 
Judith  with  other  books"  (meaning  the  apoci'yphal  books)  "to  be  canonical,  why 
was  it  omitted  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  which  was  held  eighty  (he  should  have 
said  forty)  years  afterwards  ?  But  that  the  Nicene  council  determined  nothing  in 
tills  matter,  I  am  induced  to  believe ;  because  the  sixth  general  council  of  Constan- 
tinople in  Trullo  approved  the  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  it  never  would  have  done, 
it'  the  tliree  hundred  and  eighteen  most  learned  and  holy  Nicene  fathers  had  either 
rejected  or  mutilated  the  canon  of  holy  Scripture."  * 

2.  But  the  principal  authority  of  the  Komish  divines  convened  at  Trent,  for  re- 
ceiving the  apocryphal  books  among  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  is  found  in 
tlie  following  forty-seventh  canon  of  the  third  provincial  council  held  at  Carthage, 
A.D.  397. 

Canon  47.  "  Moreover,  it  hath  seemed  good  [to  us],  that,  besides  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  nothing  be  read  in  the  church  under  the  name  of  divine  Scriptures. 
Now,  the  canonical  Scriptures  are  these  :  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Jesus  Nave  [or  Joshua],  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  the  kingdoms, 
two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronicles],  Job,  the  Psalter  of  David,  five  books  of 

the  fifth  of  Antioch  is  cited  verbatim  (Labbe  and  Cossart,  iv.  527.);  and  in  the  eleventh, 
acriun,  where  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  canons  of  Antioch  are  cited  at  length  (ibid. 
09 1.),  as  the  ninety-fifth  and  ninety-si.xth,  wliich,  if  the  number  of  canons  of  the  councils 
above  named  be  added  together,  they  will  be  found  to  be."  Perceval's  Roman  Schism, 
l)j).  52,  53. 

'  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  123. 

'-'  Bcvcrcgii  Paiulecta;  Canonum,  torn.  ii.  p.  549. 

^  "Libi-um  Judith  egregium  testimonium  habere  a  Synodo  Nicajna  prima,  omnium 
Synodorum  celi.bcrrima,  testatur  Hieronymus,  Prajf.  in  Judith."  Do  Verbo  Dei,  Lib.  i.  c.  12. 

'  Theodoriti  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  lib.  i.  c.  7.  pp.  26.  27.     Cantabrignp,  1720. 

^  yi  Nica;na  Synodus  librum  Judith  (cum  aliis)  in  canoncm  redcgerat,  cur  annis  octo- 

ginta  post  eum  non  accensct  Synodus  Nicaena  ? Vcrum  nihil  liac  de  re  in  concilio 

Nicxno  I'uisse  definitum  ut  existimeni,  invitat,  quod  hunc  Laodiccnum  dc  Scripturis 
cauoiicis  canonem,  una  cum  rcliquis,  Synodus  Constantinopolitana  VI.  in  Trullo  npi)ro- 
bavit  ;  quod  niinime  videtur  factura,  si  dcsignatum  a  318  illis  patribtis  Niccnis,  doctissiniis 
ju.Kta  ac  sanctissimis,  Laodiceni  aut  non  reccpitiscnt  autdccurtas-sent  Sacrarum  Scripturarum 
canoncm.    Lindani  Panoplia  Evnngclica,  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 
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Solomon  [that  is,  including  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus],  the  books  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobit, 
Judith,  Esther,  two  books  of  Ezra,  two  books  of  the  Maccabees."  [The  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  not  necessary  to  recite.]  ' 

How  little  this  canon  makes  in  favour  of  admitting  the  apocryphal  books  into 
the  collection  of  divinely  inspired  Scriptures,  will  be  evident  from  the  following 
considerations. 

[i.]  Though  called  a  general  council,  the  third  council  of  Carthage  was  nothing 
more  than  a  provincial  synod  of  forty-four  African  bishops.  Its  authority,  there- 
fore, is  very  inconsiderable.  In  fact,  the  authority  of  the  forty-seventh  canon  of 
this  Carthaginian  synod  is  not  generally  recognised  by  the  advocates  of  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome.  Cardinal  Baronius  acknowledges,  that  "  not  all  the  canons 
enacted  in  this  synod  are  allowed;  but  they  are  allowed  in  various  other  councils 
of  Carthage,  for  instance,  that  canon  in  which  the  certain  number  of  the  sacred 
books  is  defined."  '^  A  similar  acknowledgment  is  made  by  De  la  Bigne  (or  Binius), 
an  editor  of  the  Councils ;  who  says  that  "  the  fifty  canons  were  not  all  of  them 
allowed  in  this  synod,  but  were  allowed,  having  been  enacted  in  various  other  Car- 
thaginian councils,  and  among  them  the  nineteenth,  thirtieth,  and  forty -seventh" 
which  last  is  the  canon  in  question.^ 

[ii.]  Further,  the  proceedings  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage,  as  recorded  in 
the  collections  of  councils,  are  contradictory  to  ecclesiastical  history  :  for  "  if"  that 
"  council  were  held  under  the  consulate  of  Csesarius  and  Atticus  in  the  year  397 
(as  the  inscription  or  title  of  that  council  in  all  copies  is  given  us),  there  can  be  no 
such  canon  in  it.  For  Boniface,  to  whom  this  canon  referreth,  was  not  at  that  time 
Pope  of  Rome,  nor  more  than  twenty  years  after.  And  if  the  canon  next  following 
there  be  true  (which  referreth  to  Pope  Siricius),  this  canon  that  goes  before  it 
must  needs  be  altogether  false  ;  for,  between  Siricius  and  Boniface,  there  were  no 
less  than  three  Popes,  and  one  and  twenty  years  distance.  So  that  fixing  this  canon 
(about  which  Pope  Boniface  was  to  be  consulted)  upon  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  (wherein  order  was  taken  to  consult  Pope  Sii'icius)  there  is  but  little 
credit  to  be  given  to  it."  * 

[iii.]  Neither  does  the  third  council  of  Carthage  possess  that  authority  which  the 
Romanists  themselves  pretend :  for,  when  this  council  was  urged  against  the  head  of 
their  section  of  the  universal  Church,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  replied  that  "  this  pro- 
vincial council  ought  not  to  bind  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  nor  the  bishops  of  other 
provinces."^  If  we  oppose  against  it  the  council  of  Laodicea,  which  decreed  these 
books  to  be  apocryphal,  Bellarmine  affirms  that  "  the  council  of  Carthage  is  of 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Laodicea  because  it  is  later,  and  because  it  was 
rational,  and  because  the  council  of  Laodicea  was  provincial."''  In  the  one  case, 
when  it  seemingly  makes  _/br  him,  he  tei'ms  it  a  national  council ;  in  the  other,  when 
it  plainly  makes  against  him,  he  terms  it  provincial. 


■  "  Item  placuit,  ut  proeter  Scripturas  canonicas  nihil  in  ecclcsia  legatur  sub  nomine 
divinarum  scripturanim.  Sunt  autem  canonica;  Scripturse:  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numeri,  Deuteronomium,  Jesus  Nave,  Judicum,  Ruth,  Regnorura  libri  quatuor,  Parali- 
pomenon  libri  duo,  Job,  Psalterium  Davidicum,  Salomonis  libri  quinque,  libri  duodccini 
propbetarura,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Esdrae  libri  duo, 
Machabffiorum  libri  duo."  Labbe  ct  Cossart,  Concilia,  tom.  ii.  col.  1177. 

^  "  Hand  omnes  cauones  in  liac  synodo  sunciti  probantur,  sed  diversis  aliis  conciliis 
Carthaginiensibus,  ut  inter  alios  ille,  quo  sacrorum  librorum  certus  numcrus  definitur." 
Baronii  Annalcs,  anno  397.     No.  .56.  tom.  vi.  p.  249.  Lucte,  1740. 

^  "  Canones  quinquaginta,  quorum  tituli  hie  assignantur,  nou  omnes  in  hac  synodo,  sod 
diversis  aliis  conciliis  Carthaginiensibus  sanciti  probantiur."  Binius  in  Concil.  Carth. 
3.  Labbe  ct  Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  ii.  col.  1 182.     D. 

*  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  112. 

*  "Nee  cnim  concilium  hoc"  [scilicet,  Carthaginicnse  III.  can.  26.]  provinciale  Ro- 
manum  poiitificem,  aut  aliarum  provincianun  cpiscopos,  obligare  poterat."  De  Romano 
Poutifice,  lib.  ii.  c.  .31.     Disput.  tuni.  i.  col.  704.  C.  Colonise,  1619. 

*  "Concilium  Carthaginicnse  esse  majoris  auctoritatis  qiiam  Laodicajnum:  turn  quia 
postcrius,  turn  ctiain  (juia  nationale  fuit,  cpiscoporum  xliv."  Bellaruiin.  Prima  Contro- 
versia  Gcuoralis  dc  Conciliis  ct  Ecclesia  Miiitante,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Dis]nit.  tom.  ii.  col.  69.  D. 
70.  A. 
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[iv.]  Althouali  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  was  one  of  the  bishops  present  at 
the  council  of  Carthage,  and  subscribed  his  name  to  its  proceedings,  yet  his  sub- 
scription to  tliat  council  makes  nothing  in  favour  of  the  Tridentine  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  for  he  did  not  allow  the  books  of  Judith,  of  Wisdom,  of  Ecclesiasticus,  and 
the  Maccabees  to  be  canonical,  all  which  were  expressly  decreed  to  be  canonical 
by  the  third  council  of  Carthage.^ 

It  is  true  that  there  was  an  ecclesiastical  canon,  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  books 
now  read  in  our  churches  were  anciently  read  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruction 
of  manners,"  and  therefore  they  were  commonly  called  canonical:  and  in  this 
manner  Augustine,  speaking  of  the  books  of  Maccabees,  says  that  "  the  church  ac- 
counted these  books  to  be  canonical,  which  the  Jews  did  not."^  Again,  there  was 
a  divine  canon  {canon  divinus)  which  was  held  to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  in  which  were 
numbered  only  the  twenty-two  books  of  Scripture  committed  to  the  Jews;  and  this 
canon  Augustine  (or  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Mirabilibus  Scripturae,  usually 
ascribed  to  him),  who  termed  the  books  of  Maccabees  canonical,  distinguishes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  canon  ;  and  he  illustrates  his  distinction  by  referring  to  the 
books  of  Maccabees.^ 

[v.]  Lastly,  the  intermixture  of  apocryphal  books  with  the  divinely  inspired 
books  of  Scripture,  in  the  forty -seventh  canon  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage, 
may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion there  is  the  same  intermixture  of  canonical  and  apocryphal  books  as  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Version  ;  although  variations  sometimes  occur  in  the 
particular  arrangement  of  single  books.  "  Now,  this  agreement  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  Versions  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  old  Latin 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Version.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  original  was  quite  inaccessible  to  Latin  translators 
in  Europe  and  Africa  during  the  three  first  centuries.  In  those  ages  the  Jews 
themselves,  who  inhabited  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  read  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  Greek  Version.  Thus,  the  Greek  Bible  became  to  the  Latin  Christians  a  kind 
of  original,  from  which  they  derived  theii"  own  translations  of  the  Scriptures."  * 
Accordingly,  Augustine  informs  us  that,  in  the  primitive  times,  as  soon  as  any 
one  (to  whom  Latin  was  the  vernacular  language)  obtained  a  Greek  manuscript, 
and  imagined  that  he  knew  a  little  of  both  languages,  he  attempted  a  translation 
ofit.5 

In  the  fifth  century  the  Christian  Church  was  inundated  with  disgraceful  for- 
geries of  sacred  books,  some  of  which  even  bore  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  In  order  to  check  this  abuse,  Gelasius  I.  bishop  of  Rome  is  said  to  have 
convened  a  synod  of  seventy  bishops  at  Rome  (which  by  authors  of  the  Romish 
communion  is  commonly  termed  the  first  council  of  Rome),  and  to  have  drawn 
up  a  decree,  in  which,  after  declaring  what  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
received  by  the  Roman  Church,  a  great  number  of  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious) 
books  was  stripped  of  the  reputation  which  they  had  hitherto  so  improperly  enjoyed. 
This  pretended  decree  has  been  urged  by  advocates  of  the  modern  Church  of  Rome 
in  favour  of  the  apocryphal  books,  which  that  section  of  the  universal  church  has 
intermixed  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  with  how  little 
weight  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  statement  of  facts.     The  following  is  the 


*  See  the  observations  on  the  testimony  of  Augustine,  in  pp.  497 — 499.  in/rci. 

^  "  Hos  libros  non  Judtei  sed  ecclesia  habet  pro  canonicis."  De  Civitatc  Dei,  1.  xviiL 
c.  36. 

*  In  Machaba^orum  libris,  etsi  aliquid  mirabilium  numero  inscrendura  conveniens  fuisse 
ordini  inveniatur,  de  hoc  tamen  nulla  cura  fatijiabimur:  nam  tantum  agcre'proposuimus, 
ut  de  divini  canonis  mirabilibus  cxiguam  quamvis  iiigenioli  nostri  modulum  cxistciitcm  his- 
toricam  expositionem  ex  parte  aliqua  tangeremus.  Do  Mirabilibus  Script,  lib.  iv.  c.  33. 
(towards  the  end)  Op.  torn.  iii.  752,  753.     Basilca;,  1541. 

*  Bp.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome,  p.  99.  and 
note.     Third  edition, 

*  "  Qui  enim  Scrijjturas  ex  Hebrsca  lingua  vertenmt,  numerari  possunt :  Latini  autem 
intcrprctcs,  nuUo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuique,  primis  fidci  tcmporibus,  in  manus  vcnit  codex 
Graecus,  ct  aliquantulum  fucultatis  sibi  utriusquc  lingiiaj  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  in- 
tcrpretari."    Do  Doctrina  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  II.  Op.  torn.  iii.  I'art  I.  p.  26. 
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catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contained  In  the  decree  which  bears  the 
name  of  Gelasius.^ 

"  Genesis,  one  book.  Exodus,  one  book.  Leviticus,  one  book.  Numbers,  one 
book.  Deuteronomy,  one  book.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  one  book.  Kuth,  one 
book.  Four  books  of  the  Kingdoms.  Two  books  of  Paralipomena  [or  Chronicles]. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms,  one  book.  Three  books  of  Solomon,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  Also,  Wisdom,  one  book.  Ecclesiasticus,  one 
book.  Also,  the  order  of  the  Prophets.  Isaiah,  one  book.  Jeremiah,  one  book. 
Cinoth,  that  is,  his  Lamentations.  Ezekiel,  one  book.  Hosea,  one  book.  Amos, 
one  book.  Micah,  one  book.  Obadiah,  one  book.  Jonah,  one  book.  Nahuni,  one 
book.  Habakkuk,  one  book.  Zephaniah,  one  book.  Haggai,  one  book.  Zechariah, 
one  book.  Malachi,  one  book.  Also,  the  order  of  the  histories.  Job,  one  book. 
Esdras,  one  book.     Esther,  one  book.     Judith,  one  book.     Maccabees,  one  book." 

"In  the  preceding  catalogue  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  apocryphal  books  are 
enumerated  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  but,  in  truth,  the  decree  bearing  the 
name  of  Gelasius,  wherein  they  are  so  enumerated,  is  of  no  better  authority  than 
the  spurious  writings  which  it  subsequently  condemned.  For,  not  to  dwell  on  the 
fact,  that  it  exhibits  the  judgment  of  only  one  church,  viz.  that  at  Rome,  and  not 
the  judgment  of  all  the  then  existing  Christian  churches,  —  not  only  does  this 
decree  subsequently  mention  some  books  which  were  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Ge- 
lasius, and  contain  sentiments  and  arguments  that  savour  of  a  latter  age,  but  it  is 
not  quoted  by  any  writer  ie/bre  the  ninth  century.  'This  decree'  (Bishop  Cosin 
remarks)  '  was  first  heard  of  when  Isidore '  [surnamed  Mercator,  or]  '  the  merchant 
began  first  to  vent  his  apocryplial  wares  to  the  world,  and  when  Gelasius  had  been 
already  three  hundred  years  in  his  grave.  From  him  Burchard  (anno  1014),  and 
Ivo  (anno  1117)  received  it;  and  Gratian  (anno  1150)  from  them  all.*  But  in  the 
copies  which  they  bring  us  out  of  the  pretended  original,  there  is  so  great  an  uncer- 
tainty and  disagreement  betwixt  them,  that  the  Roman  emendators^  of  Gratian 
themselves  know  not  how  to  trust  it.  For,  in  some  copies  they  can  find  neither  the 
book  of  Judith,  nor  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  ;  in  others  they  have  but  one 
book  of  the  Kings,  and  one  of  the  Chronicles  ;  sometimes  three,  and  sometimes  two, 
and  otherwhiles  five  of  Solomon  ;  so  that  no  man  can  tell  what  Gelasius  herein  said, 
if  he  said  any  thing  at  all.  But  let  it  be,  that  some  such  catalogue  was  digested  in  his 
time ;  all  that  is  gained  by  it  against  us  is  as  good  as  nothing  ;  for  it  is  but  a  cata- 
logue oi  ecclesiastical  books  mixed  with  the  canonical.  And  the  title  of  it*  bears  no 
more  than  we  usually  give  it  ourselves ;  to  signify,  that  these  were  the  books  which 
were  written  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  afterwards  received  by  the 
church,  to  be  publicly  read  unto  the  people  ;  though,  in  a  strict  and  exact  manner 
of  speaking,  we  intend  not  to  call  them  all  alike  canonical,  no  more  [any  more] 
than  Gelasius  and  his  bishops  did.'  *  The  testimony,  therefore,  which  Romanists  at- 
tempt to  draw  from  this  pretended  Roman  synod,  in  favour  of  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  is  of  no  effect  whatever.  Melchior  Canus  has  asserted  that 
the  apocryphal  books  were  delivered  to  the  church,  as  sacred,  by  the  council  of  Flo- 
rencc,  as  well  as  by  those  of  Carthage  and  of  Trent  ^  ;  and  Carranza,  in  his  sum- 
mary of  councils,  has  printed  a  decree  purporting  to  be  made  by  the  council  of 


'  Labbe  et  Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  col.  1260,  1261. 

*  Gratiani  Decretum.    Dist.  15.  c.  "  Sancta  Romana." 

*  "  Emendatores  Romani,  in  notis  ad  eundem  canonem,  verb.  Mandamus.  Ac  certe  in 
toto  hoc  capite  tot  modis  rtiscrepant  collectiones  ab  originali,  ut  satis  ccrto  statiu  non  pos- 
sit,  ijufe  vera  etpura  sit  Gelasii  lectio  :  nee  magnopere  sit  mirandum,  si  nonnulla  sint  quae 
(lifficultatem  faciunt.  Item,  ad  verb.  Cjeterum.  Hinc  usque  ad  finem  "  [iibi  recenscntur 
libri  Scripture  canonici  et  ecclesiastici  iisdem  imniixti,]  "neque  in  collectione  Isidori,  nc- 
quc  in  ullo  veteri  codice  Gratiani  coram  quae  collata  sunt,  invcniuntur."  Cosin,  Scholasr. 
Hi^t.  of  Canon,  p.  123.  note  g. 

*  "  Ordo  librorum  Veteris  Testamenti,  quern  sancta  et  catholica  Romana  suscipit  et  vcnc- 
ratur  ecclesia,  digestus  a  beato  Gclasio  papa  I.  cum  septuaginta  episcopis."  Labbo  it 
Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  iv.  col.  1260. 

3  Cosin,  Hist,  of  Canon,  pp.  123,  124 

6  "  Concilium  Carihaginicnse,  Florentinum  et  Tridentinum,  hos  libros  tanqnam  sacros 
ccclesiaj  tradidcrunt."     Cani  Loci  Communes,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  sect.  Ad  tertium. 
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Florence,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  are  recited  as  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  as  being  written  by  holy  men  of  God,  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.^  No  such  decree,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  collections  of  councils 
which  have  hitherto  been  published."  "  Most  likely,  Carranza  had  it  from  some  im- 
postor or  other,  that  made  tliia  decree  of  his  own  hend,  when  there  was  no  copy  of 
the  council  to  be  found,  that  hail  the  like."  ^  J\Ioreover,  the  so-called  council  of 
Florence  was  not  an  oecumenical  or  general  council:  at  the  time  it  held  its  delibera- 
tion for  procuring  a  union  with  the  Greek  church,  there  was  a  rival  council  sitting 
at  Basle,  which  deposed  Eugenius  IV.  from  the  Papacy.  The  pretended  decree  of 
ilie  (iouncil  of  Florence  therefore  has  no  valid  existence. 

(2.)  Proofs  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  the  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  of  the  first  four  Centuries,  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  ivere  not  admitted  info 
the  Canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 

In  their  assemblies  for  public  worship  the  first  Christians  read  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  and  no  other  books.  Justin  the  martyr  (who  wrote  about  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  St.  John),  describing  their  ordinary  worship  in  Palestine,  says : 
"  On  the  day  which  is  called  Sunday,  there  is  £in  assembly  in  one  place  of  all 
who  dwell  either  in  towns  or  in  the  country ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read  as  long  as  the  time  permits."  *  The  memoirs  of 
the  apostles  here  evidently  mean  the  four  Gospels ;  and  the  writings  of  the  propiieis 
mean  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  other  books  or  writings  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Justin  himself  has  never  cited  the  apocryphal  books,  although  some  of  his 
notions  might  often  be  confirmed  by  quotations  from  them.'*  Clement,  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3.),  is  equally  silent  concerning 
the  apocryphal  books.  He  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to  "look  into  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  the  true  words  of  the  Holy  S|:)irit.  Ye  know"  (he  adds)  that 
"  nothing  unjust  or  counterfeit  is  written  in  them."' 

The  fathers  of  the  ancient  oriental  churches  were  the  first  who  felt  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  more  accurate  information  concerning  the  Jewish  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures ;  and  several  of  them  have  left  on  record  catalogues  of  the 
canonical  or  inspired  books,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  proving  that  the  apo- 


'  Septimo  decernimus :  Unum  atqiie  eundem  Deum  Vcteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti,  hoc 
est,  Icgis  et  prophctarum  et  evangelii,  profitcmur  autliorem.  Quoniam,  eodcm  Spiritu 
inspirante,  utriusque  testamenti  sancti  locuti  sunt:  quorum  libros  suscipit  et  vcncratur 
ecclcsia,  qui  titulis  sequentibus  continentur.  Quinque  Moysi,  id  est,  Gcnesi,  Exodo,  etc., 
the  catalogue  con-esponding  with  that  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  already  given  in  p.  482. 
Cavranzte  Summa  Conciliorum,  p.  270.     Paris,  1550,  8vo. 

*  Bp.  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p.  186.  In  pp.  183 — 188.,  he  has  given  a  full 
account  of  the  council  of  Florence. 

^  Apol.  i.  c.  87. 

''  Zastrau,  Dissertatio  de  Justini  Martyris  Studiis  Biblicis,  p.  25.     Wratislavise,  1831. 

°  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  §  45.  Some  Romanists  have  asserted  that  Clement  re- 
cognised the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  in  the  reference  which  he  makes 
in  §  55.  of  this  epistle  to  her  exposure  of  herself  to  danger  for  the  love  she  bore  to  her 
country  and  to  her  people  who  were  besieged.  But  that  passage,  it  has  lung  since  been 
remarked,  is  an  interpolation  of  a  later  and  unskilful  hand,  from  tlic  fourth  book  of  the 
Stromata  of  Clemens  Alcxandrimis,  who  wrote  one  hundred  years  after  Clement,  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  Rome.  "Confer"  (says  Dr.  Bernard)  "Clcmcntcm  Aloxandrinum,  p,  521. 
[C.  D.  Colonia?,  1688],  et  constabit  illo  aliquem  juniorem  indc  ha-e  qufB  hie  Icgis  de- 
formasse,  ncc  id  quidcm  pcrite."  (Patres  Apostolici,  cd.  Cotelerii  et  Clcrici,  torn,  i, 
p.  179.  note  5.)  But,  admitting  that  this  passage  is  genuine  instead  of  being  interpolated, 
the  reference  to  tlie  history  of  Judith  after  like  examples  of  generous  dcvotcdness  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country,  exhibited  by  heathens,  no  more  proves  that  to  be  a  canontcal 
book  of  Scripture,  than  St.  I'aul's  quotations  from  Aratus  or  Cleanthes  (Acts  xvii.  29.), 
from  Menandcr,  who  probably  derived  it  from  Euripides  (1  Cor.  xv.  33.),  or  from  E])!- 
menidcs  (Tit.  i.  12.),  prove  the  writings  of  those  huatheu  poets  to  be  canonical.  The 
quotations  or  allusions  of  private  individuals  arc  not  jjublic  regulations,  nor  arc  they  the 
opinion  of  the  universal  Church,  A  book  jnay  be  cited  without  its  becoming  canonical 
on  that  account. 
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cryphal  books  formed  no  part  whatever  of  that  canon.  In  thus  exhibiting  the 
judgment  of  the  primitive  churches,  we  might  now  first  "  produce  the  canons  of  the 
apostles,  so  called;  which,  though  it  be  no  convincing  argument  of  itself,"  (since 
those  canons  were  never  written  by  the  apostles  of  Josus  Christ,  but  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  some  unknown  compiler  of  the  third  [or  perhaps  even  of  the  fourth]  ' 
century,  who  falsely  ascribed  them  to  the  ajiostles,)  "yet  it  is"  [a  convincing  argu- 
ment] "  to  the  adversaries  unto  this  truth,  who  do  so  confidently  affirm  the  apostles 
themselves  to  be  the  authors  of  them.  For  these  very  canons  do  number  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  after  the  same  manner  that  we  do,  differing  in  nothing  but 
the  three  books  of  Maccabees,  and  leaving  out  Ezra.  But  all  the  other  books, 
which  some  would  now  bring  in  as  canonical,  they  left  out  as  apocryphal."'^  Throw- 
ing the  catalogue  of  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons,  therefore,  into  a  note^,  let  us  now 
examine  the  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books,  which  have  been  framed  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries. 

(1.)  After  the  apostles,  Melito  was  one  of  the  earliest  Bishops  of  the  cJnireh  in 
Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1.)  in  Lydia,  a  distinguished  writer,  and  of  great  influence  among 
the  Christians.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  century,  he  took  a  journey  into 
Palestine,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  information  concerning 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  he  made  a  catalogue  and  selections  for 
the  information  of  his  friend  Onesimus ;  who  had  requested  a  selection  to  be  made 
for  him  from  the  law  and  the  prophets  concerning  our  Saviour  and  the  whole  of 
our  faith.  Melito  communicated  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  Onesimus,  in  a 
letter  preserved  by  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  in  which  we  have  the 
following  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  received  by  the  common 
consent  of  all. 

"  Departing  therefore  into  the  East,  and  having  arrived  at  the  place  where  these 


'  Sec  p.  71.  note  1.  supra,  for  a  notice  of  the  pseudo-apostolic  canons. 

"^  Bishop  Beveridge's  Works,  vol.  ix.  pp.  221,  222.  (London,  1824.)  On  the  sixth 
article. 

'  Apost.  Can.  85.  "  Let  every  one,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  have  by  him  the  vener- 
able and  Holy  Bible,  viz.  The  Old  Testsmient,  containing  the  five  Books  of  Moses  ;  one 
of  Jesus  [Joshua]  the  son  of  Nave  [Nun] ;  one  of  the  Judges;  one  of  Ruth  ;  four  of  the 
Kingdoms;  two  of  the  Paralipomena  [Chronicles];  two  of  Esdras;  one  of  Esther;  [three 
of  Maccabees];  one  of  Job;  one  hundred  and  fifty  Psalms;  tlu'ee  of  Solomon,  the  Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs;  twelve  of  the  [lesser]  Prophets;  one  of  Isaiah;  one  of 
Jeremiah;  one  of  Uaniel;  one  of  Ezekiel.  But  out  of  [the  Bible  —  €^ai6ev,  that  is  not  be- 
longing to  it],  let  it  be  remembered  that  novices  be  taught  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach." 
(Bevcrcgii  Pandectte  Canonum,  torn.  i.  p.  56.) 

On  this  pseudo-apostolical  canon  it  has  been  observed  that,  as  the  church  of  Rome  in 
ancient  times  did  not  receive  the  thirty-five  last  canons,  so  the  modern  church  of  Rome  has 
greater  reason  still  to  reject  and  oppose  them,  especially  for  the  sake  of  this  canon,  which 
not  only  permits  but  enjoins  the  laity  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scripture;  and  further,  because 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  here  rehearsed  arc  those  only  which  are  received  as  cano- 
nical by  us  whom  she  calls  heretics:  for  all  the  apocryphal  books  are  omitted;  Ecclcsiasticus 
being  especially  noticed  as  without,  or  forming  no  part  of  the  canonical  books.  "  It  is  true 
[that]  the  book  of  Judith  is  mentioned  in  Cotelerius's  edition,  and  three  books  of  Macca- 
bees "  [are  mentioned]  "  both  in  his  copy  and  that  of  Bishop  I3everidge.  But  Cotelnrius, 
though  a  papist,  frankly  avows  that  Judith  is  mentioned  only  in  one  old  manusfrij)t,  and 
omitted  in  all  the  rcst^  and  he  observes  that  Zonaras  (an  oriental  canonist  of  the  twelfth 
century)  expressly  bears  witness  that  the  book  of  Judith  is  not  contained  in  the  apostolic 
catalogue.  (Patrcs  Apostolici,  tom.  i.  p,  452.)"  With  regard  to  the  "three  boohs  of 
Maccabees"  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  words  are  an  interpolation  ;  as 
"they  are  omitted  in  the  most  ancient  transcript  that  is  anywhere  extant,  —  that  of 
Joannes  Antiochcnus:  and  it  is  owned  that,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived  (the  seventh 
century),  the  Greek  church  had  not  received  the  Maccabees  into  their  canon  of  Scrijiture; 
which  they  certainly  would  have  done,  had  they  been  mentioned  in  this  canon  ;  which 
they  believe  to  have  been  framed  by  the  apostles  themselves.  Dujjin  ingeniously  owns, 
that  the  canon  here  mentioned  is  agreeable  to  that  of  Melito"  (No.  (1.)  given  above), 
"and  to  that  of  the  Ilebrews,  and  consequently  to  ours."  (Johnson's  Clergyman's  Vade 
Mccum:  containing  the  canonical  codes  of  the  prindiivc  and  universal  church,  &c.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  38,  39.  Gibbins's  Roman  Forgeries  and  Falsifications,  Part  I.  p.  113.  Dublin,  1S44. 
8vo.) 
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tilings"  [the  transactions  recorded  in  Scripture]  "were  proclaimed  and  done,  I  ac- 
curately learned  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  I  have  arranged  and  sent 
unto  thee.  The  names  are  as  follows  :  Of  Moses  five"  [books],  "  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  Jesus  Nave"  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  "  Judges, 
Euth,four"  [books]  "of  Kings,  twoof  Paralipomena"  [or  Chronicles].  "  The  Psalms 
of  Davitl,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),  Ecclesiastes,  the  Sona  of 
Songs,  Job.  Of  the  Prophets  :  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  twelve  in  one  book,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  Esdras.  From  these  I  have  made  selections,  dividing  them  into  twelve 
books."  ^ 

This  testimony  of  Melito  is  very  valuable,  from  the  care  and  labour  which  he  be- 
stowed in  order  to  procure  accurate  information.  Although  the  number  of  books  is 
tlie  same,  yet  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning  tliem  varied.  Melito  appears  to  have 
considered  the  three  books  of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  as  forming  only  one, 
from  their  intimate  connection,  and  from  their  immediately  ibllowing  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Jews.*  The  objection  of  llomanists, 
that  by  "the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (also  called  Wisdom),"  SnXo^ttui'og  rTapoi/unt  »)  kcu 
So.  (<r,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  is  intended  by  ^lelito,  is  utterly  groundless. 
Eufinus,  translating  these  words  of  Melito  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  renders  them 
Sulomojiis  Proverbia,  qua;  et  SapieiUia;  thus  making  Wisdom  to  be  synonymous  with 
Proverbs,  two  names  of  the  same  book  ;  and  Eusebius  himself  has  elsewhere  said 
that  not  only  Hegesippus,  but  also  "  Irenteus  and  the  whole  company  of  the  ancients, 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  -aycip'cTor  aorpiai',  wisdom  comprehending  every 
virtue."  ^  "  Melito  means,  then,  merely  to  say,  that  the  work  of  Solomon,  called 
Tranniniai,  had  also  the  name  of  aocin.  The  pronoun  i'l  also  imports  this.  We  can- 
not alter  the  accentuation  and  make  it  an  article  ;  for  to  a  title  of  a  book  the  article 
does  not  in  such  a  case  belong."  * 

(2.)  The  next  testimony  of  the  Oriental  Church  is  that  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230), 
who  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  catechist  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  afterwards  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Ca3sarea,  and  who  was  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  his  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius^  informs  us  that  Origen,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  first  psalm,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  describing  them  in  the  following  manner. 

"  We  must  not  be  ignorant  that  there  are  twenty-two  books  in  the  covenant,  na 
the  Hebrews  have  handed  them  down  ;  which  is  the  number  of  letters  in  their 
alphabet."  Then,  after  some  remarks,  he  adds  :  — "  Moreover  the  twenty-two 
books  according  to  the  Hebrews  are  these  :  —  That  intituled  Genesis  by  us,  but  by 
the  Hebrews  Bresith,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  means,  in  the  beginning. 
Exodus,  Oualesmoth,  which  means  ifiese  are,  the  names.  Leviticus,  Ouikra,  and  he 
called.  Numbers,  Ammesphekodim,  Deuteronomy,  EUe  haddebarim  the.<ie  [are]  the 
words.  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  Josue  ben  Noun  [or  Nun].  Judges  [and]  Kuth, 
with  them  in  one  [book],  Sophetim.  Of  Kings,  the  first  [and]  second,  with  them 
one  [book],  Samuel,  the  called  of  God.  The  third  [and]  fourth  of  Kings,  in  one 
[book],  Ouammelech  David,  which  means  the  reign  of  David.  The  first  [and] 
second  [book]  of  Paralipomena,  in  one,  Dibre  Acamin,  which  means  the  words  of 
days  [or  records  of  the  times].  Ezra  first  and  second,  in  one;  Ezra,  which  means 
helper.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher  Thillim.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Misloth. 
Ecclesiastes,  Koheleth.  The  Song  of  Songs,  Sir  Hassirim.  Isaiah,  Jesaia.  Jere- 
miah with  Lamentations  and  the  epistle  in  one,  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  Daniel.  Ezekiel, 

'  'AvfKOwv  oZv  etj  TTji'  avaroX^iv,  Koi  (uis  tov  tottov  yfvS/xevos  iv6a  iKr]iivx6r)  koI  iitpixOi]' 
Kol  OLKp  i^ws  tJ.a6wv  ra  rrjs  iraAaiaj  5ia0^/fi)r)3i/3Xfo,  vwoid^as  f-jre fj.\pd  crof  S>v  tart  ri. 
ovSfiaTa'  MuiKTfws  irfVTf'  T  fVfa  is,  "  E^oSo  s,  AtviTiKhv,  'Apiflfiol,  Atvrtpovd- 
fjLiov  'IijtroOy  Nouij,  Kp  it a\,  'P old.  Baa iXetwv  Teaaapa,  napa\ei7rojue'co»'  Suo- 
'VaXfjLwv  Aa$\5,'^o\ouooi'os  11  a  po  t  n't  a  i  ?)  koI  5o(|)ia, 'EKKATjcriao-TT)  j,  ^A^a-;ua  acr^oTtoi', 
'1(0/3,  Upo(p-nrwv,  'Haatov.  'Itpe fj.lov,  twv  SuiSfKa  iv  (xovofiifiXcp,  Aai/ojA,  'I«C*- 
Kii/K,  'Ea-Spas-  i^  Siv  Kal  ras  iKKoyas  4iToiria-dfir]t',  els  e|  /SijSAi'a  StfAdif.  Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  26. 

*  Talmud.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  14.  col.  2.  IIa:vernick,  Melanges  de  Theologie  Reformee, 
p.  2.3.3. 

'  Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hist.  1.  iv.  c.  22.  fine. 

*  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  259. 
»  Ecc.  Hist,  1.  vi.  c.  25. 
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lezekiel.  Job,  Job.  Esther,  Esther.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Maccah'^i  s 
■which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth,  Sarbane  El"  [that  is,  probably,  the  History  of  the 
Princes  of  the  sons  of  God]. ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  preceding  list,  although  Origen  states  that  the 
books  of  Scripture  are  twenty-two  in  number,  yet  he  gives  the  names  of  only  twenty- 
one  books,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (in  one  book,  as  always  in  ancient  times) 
being  omitted.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  error  either  of  Kusebius 
himself,  or  more  probably  of  some  of  his  transcribers  ;  since  Rufinus's  translation 
of  Origen  gives  the  missing  book  and  restores  tlie  ]\Iinor  Prophets  to  their  proper 
place.  It  has  been  supposed  that  "the  epistle,"  which  Origen  mentions  in  con- 
junction with  "  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations,"  means  the  apocryphal  epistle  of 
Baruch  :  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  "Whoever  rends  Jer.  xxxvi.  xlv.  will  be  satis- 
fied, especially  if  he  reflects  on  the  disjointed  condition  in  which  the  writings  of  this 
prophet  formerly  were,  that  the  portion  of  Jeremiah's  words,  which  were  written 
down  by  Baruch,  and  on  a  separate  roll,  might  occasion  the  mistake  here  sup]iosed 
to  be  made  in  the  enumeration."^  "The  Maccabees"  are  the  only  apocryphal 
books  mentioned  by  Origen :  and  these  he  expressly  excludes  from  the  canonical 
books,  saying  that  they  are  without  (t?w)  or  besides  them." 

(3.)  Athanasil'S,  bishop  or  patriarch  of  the  church  at  Alexandria  (who  flou- 
rished A.  D.  326),  borrowing  the  language  of  St.  Luke  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Gospel,  prefiices  his  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  following  terms, 

"  Forasmuch  as  there  are  some  who  have  undertaken  to  compose  for  themselves 
books  called  apocryphal,  and  to  mingle  these  with  the  inspired  Scripture,  respect- 
ing which  we  have  been  fully  persuaded,  as  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word 
from  the  beginning  have  delivered  to  the  fathers,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  being 
exhorted  thereto  by  my  genuine  brethren,  and  having  made  myself  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  to  set  forth  from  the  beginning  and  in  due  order  the  canonical  books 
which  have  been  delivered  to  us,  and  believed  to  be  divine  ;  so  that  every  one,  if  he 
is  led  away  by  deceit,  may  learn  well  to  know  those  who  have  seduced  him,  while  he 
who  remains  pure  may  rejoice  in  having  this  admonition  again  repeated. 

"  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  are  twenty-two  ;  as  many,  accord- 
ing to  report,  as  the  alphabetical  letters  of  the  Hebrews.  In  order  and  name  they 
are  thus  :  First  the  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  next  Leviticus,  after  this  Numbers,  and 
finally  Deuteronomy.  In  the  sequel  of  these  are  Joshua  of  Nun,  and  Judges,  and 
after  this  Iluth  ;  and  then  follow  the  four  books  of  Kings,  and  of  these  the  first  and 
second  are  numbered  as  one,  and  the  third  and  fourth  likewise  as  one.  After  these 
is  the  book  of  Psalms,  then  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs  ;  then  comes  Job, 
and  finally  the  Prophets.  Twelve  of  these  are  reckoned  as  one  book  ;  then  comes 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Baruch  and  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle,  after  these  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel.     Thus  far  are  set  forth  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."^ 

'  "Ov/c  kyvoffT  iov  5'  tlvai  ras  4vSitt6i}Kov  s  0ifi\ovs,  ws  'E^palo  i  irapaSi- 
S6a(rty,  Svo  Kal  ^Xkocti'  Saos  6  apid/xls  rcif  nap' uutoTs  (TroLX^iu"  eariv."  EItu  ixerd  jtva 
eTTiipepfi  \iycov  "  EiVt  5e  ai  tlKoai  Svo  ^i0\oi  Kad'  'Efipaiovs  a'/Se*  rj  -nap'  r,fMv  FeVeo-is  iinye- 
ypaixixivr),  irap'  'EfipaioiS  5e  anh  tt)s  apxri^  Trjs  ^ipKov,  BprialO,  oirep  ((ttIv,  Iv  apxfl'  "E^oSos, 
Ov€\e(rfiw6,  Hirtp  errrl,  ravra  to,  ovdixara'  Aevir luhv,  OvtKpa  Koi  eKaAitrev  'Apidfiol,  'A^ 
fj.e(T(l>fK(ii5€ifM.  AivT i pov6fxiov,  'EAfaSSi^apfl/J,,  ovToi  01  \6yoi'  'IrjtroCs  vibs  Nou^, 'loKToCe 
^iv  vovv.  KpiTol,  'VovQ,  nap'  avTols  iv  kv\,  Sof^areiyu.  BacriAejoJr  trpuiTV,  Sfvrdpa,  nap' 
avTolt  ev,  2ajuoi;?)A,  6  0€(i/c\7jToy.  Baa lAeicov  Tp'nri,  nrapTt),  iv  evl,  OvafXfiiAkx  AajBlS,  iinep 
i<TTl  fiaaiAfia  Aa0iS.  XlapaKunofxivuv,  npdm],  SfuTepa,  if  iv\,  Ai^p^  aia/niij.,  '6nep  eVri 
\6yoi  rjfj.epS)!' •  "EaSpas,  npwTOS,  Sfvrepos,  iv  evi,  'E^pci,  '6  icrri  Po7]66s.  0i$\os  VaK- 
ixwy,  'SipapOfWiifj..  ^oXo/xwvtos  napoifxiai,  M(\d>0.  'E/c kA jjtriaffTrjs,  KoiAeO.  ^A(Tfx,a 
Aff/j-dT  wv,  ov  yap,  d>s  vnoAan^dvovai  Tives,  "Aa/xara  'Afffidruiv,  21/}  'Affcnpi^.  'Hcrai'os, 
'letrind.  'lepe/xias  crhv  Qpi]vois  Ka\  rfj  entcTTokr},  iv  (vl,'lepefj.ia.  Aavtr]\,  Aavti]\.  'lefe- 
KiTjA,  'iffe/fiTjA.  'IwjS,  'Iti/3.  'Efffljjp,  'E(jQi\p.  'E^o)  5e  toxituiv  earl  ra  MaKKa^aiKO,,  dnep 
iniyfypamai  'Zap^hQ  Zapfiave  eA."     Eusebius,  Ece.  Hist.  1.  vi.  c,  25. 

^  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  p.  264. 

'  'E7re(57J7rf p  T i J' e s  in exf^PVC ^'^  afuT d^aa 6ai  eavTols  to  \fy6fieva  an6Kpv<pa, 
Ka\  ini/xi^ai  TavTa  rij  Oeonvfva'TCj!  ypa<pij,  nepl  t)  s  in\-r]<popr\Oi)ixiv,  Kadws  napiSoaav 
To?s  narpda If  ol  an'  apxv^  avTonrai  ical  vnripfrai  yevdfjifvoi  toD  Adyov  tSo^fv 
Kdfxol  npoTpanfVTi  napa  yvqciwv  aS(A<pwf,  Ka\  /xaddvTt,  dvoidev  e|f;s  (kO (ffOai  t&  navovi- 
(6fj.€va  Kal  napaSoOfVTa  n lartvBivra  t€  Bfla  i'lvai  )3(/3Aia'  Iva  (Kao'ros  el  fxtv 
7)naTr)&r),  Karayvif  rwv  nKavr)(TdvTuv  6  Se  Kadapbs  Stafififas  X'^'PV  ''^dAiv  viro^ifivrjaK6n(i'os.  fTi 
Toivw  TT/s  fjLiv  naKaius  OiadrjKijs  fit^Ala  rep  apid ^(p  ra  ndvra  fiKoaiSvo-  roaavra  yap. 
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In  the  preceding  list,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  book  of  Esther  is  omitted,  for 
what  reason  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  ;  and  that  Ruth  is  reckoned  as  a  dis- 
tinct book. 

"  This  remarkable  passage,"  Prof.  Stuart  justly  states,  "  places  the  books  which 
we  name  apocryphal,  in  their  position  as  estimated  by  the  fathers  in  general.  Tlicy 
might  be  read  in  order  to  enlarge  our  Christian  knowledge  of  religious  things  ;  but 
they  were  merely  subordinate  and  secondary.  The  canonical  books  were  separated 
from  them  by  a  wide  distinction." ' 

The  catalogue  of  sacred  books  contained  in  the  "  Synopsis  of  Scripture"  usually 
but  erroneously  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  is  throughout  little  else  than  a  copy  of  the 
preceding  list  extracted  from  his  festal  epistle,  so  that  it  will  suffice  to  add  a  fhort 
passage  from  it.  The  anonymous  author  commences  his  synopsis  by  saying,  "  All 
the  Scripture  of  us  Christians  is  divinely  inspired  :  and  it  contains  not  an  indefinite 
but  rather  a  determined  number  of  canonical  books.  And  [those]  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  these."  Having  mentioned  their  names,  and  given  the  first  sentence  in 
each  book,  the  author  adds: — "The  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
twenty-two,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters :  but  besides  these  there 
are  other  books  of  the  same  Old  Testament,  not  canonical,,  and  these  are  read 
only  by  catechumens,  viz.  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Siracii, 
Esther,  Judith,  Tobit.  So  many  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  [which  are] 
NOT  CANONICAL.  Somc  of  the  antients  have  affirmed  that  Esther  is  canonical 
among  the  Hebrews  ;  and  also  that  Ruth  Is  joined  with  Judges,  and  reckoned  as  one 
book.  In  this  way  they  compute  the  full  number  of  books  to  be  twenty-two.  These 
then  are  the  canonical  and  uncanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  * 

So  weighty  is  this  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Synopsis,  that  Canus  (one  of 
the  most  learned  advocates  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,)  is  constrained  to  admit 
that  he  was  not  only  of  our  opinion,  but  also  drew  many  theologians  after  him  to 
this  opinion.^ 

(4.)  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  345  or  350,)  in  his  fourth  catechetical 
discourse,  thus  instructs  the  catechumens  : — "  Read  the  divine  Scripture,  the  twenty- 
two  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  translated  by  the  seventy-two  inter- 
preters  The  first  five  books  are  of  Moses,  which  is  the  Lajv  —  Genesis,  Exodus, 

Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  ;  then  comes  Joshua  of  Nave  ;  Judges  with  Ruth, 
numbered  the  seventh  book ;  of  the  remaining  historical  books,  first  and  second  of 
the  Kingdoms ;  one  book  among  the  Hebrews.  One  also  Is  the  third  and  fourth  of 
the  Kingdoms ;  with  them  also  the  Chronicles,  first  and  second,  are  one  book ;  the 
first  and  second  of  Ezra  [Ezra  and  Nehemiah]  are  reckoned  as  one ;  the  twelfth 
book  is  Esther ;  and  these  are  the  Historical  ones.     The  Poetical  books  are  five ; 

tis  ijKovcra,  Kal  ra  crTOiXfia  to  irap'  'EPpaiots  fluai  irapaSfSoTai,  rrj  5e  Td|6i  Ka\  r<S  6v6f.iaT'i 
fOTTiu  'dicacTTOv,  ovTcos  •  irp&TOV  T^veffis,  efra  "EloSos,  fJra  AeviT  iKOu,  koI  ^liraTOVTo  'Api9- 
uol,  Kal  Konrhv  rh  AevTepof6iJ.iov.  e'|iis  Se  rourois  iariv  'irj  cr  ovs  6  rod  NauJ;,  koI  Kp  irai, 
Kal  nera  tovto  r)  'PovO.  Kal  iraXiv  4lr]S  Boffi  A.eicoi'  -ricrffapa  $i0\ia'  Kal  ToCnuv  rh  /xtv  irpSiTuv 
Kal  Sevrepov  eh  e»'  fii^\iov  aptOfj.e7Tai  •  rh  Se  rpirov  Kal  TerapTov  o/iioiais  fls  eV '  fifra  5e  ravra 
Uapa\etTT6/j.€va  a'  Kal  /3',  fls  eV  ^i^Xiov  apidfiov/xeva,  elra  "EaSpas  a  Kal  j8',  6fiolus  fls  tV, 
/U€To  Se  Tavra  $i0\os  'VaKfJ.aiy,  Kal  e^ris  Uapoifilat,  elra  'EKK\i](TiaffT^s,  Kal 'Aiffiiia 
afffiaruv.  irphs  tovtois  eari  Kal  'lwl3,Kal  \onr})v  irpoipriTaf  ol /xev  SuSeKa  els  ef  0t0Kiov 
apiOjxovixevoi..  efra 'H  ira/'as,  'lepefxias,  kolI  crvv  ainif  Bopoux.  Qprjuoi  Koi  'Eir  i(rro\}}, 
Kal  ixer'  avrbv 'E(e K t^ \  Kal  Aav tri\.  &XP^  '''''"''' oiv  toittjs  TraKaias  Siadi)KT]s1araTai. 
Athanasii  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  961.     Ed.  Benedict.  Parisiis  1698. 

'  Stuart's  Hist,  and  Defence  of  the  Canon,  pp.  442,  443. 

*  Xlaira  ypa(f>ri  rjfiwu  XptaTiavwi'  6e6izvevaT6s  icrnv,  ovk  aciptara  Se  aWh  fj.aWov  SipiCfiei/a 

Kal  KeKavovifffieva  exf  to  )3i;8\ia  Kal  earr]  t^j  /xev  iraXaius  S ta6r]KTii  ravra 'O/iov 

ra  Kavovi(6ueua  rrjs  iraXaiu!  Sia6riKr]i  0iP\'i.a  etKocrt  Svo,  ladptdfia  ro7s  croixfiots  rwv  'EPpalwv, 
'EKrhs  Se  rovraiv  elal  -naKiv  ere  pa  fii^Kla  rris  aurrjs  ira\aius  StaOrjKris,  ou  Kavoyi^6iJ.ei>a 
fxeu,  avayiyvuKTKdtJ.eva  Se  fx6vov  rols  Karrfx^viJ-evois  ravra'  ^o(pla  'Za.Xofx.Sivros,  Soipia 
'Itjo-oO  vlov  Sipox,  'Eerdvp,  'lovSj-jO,  Tufiir.  Toaavra  Kal  ra  ju^  Kavul'l^6^leva,  rivei 
fievrot  rwv  iraXatwp  eipriKam  Kauovi^eaOai  itap  'E^paiois  Kal  rrjv  'EcrB^p,  Kal  r^v  ixeu  'Povd  /ustA 
rwv  KpircSu  evov/xevrjv  eis  ey  ^i^Kiov  apid/xeTffOai,  rtjy  S^  'EffOv;/}  els  erepov  ev,  Kal  ovrw  iraKiP  els 
eXKom  Svo  Tv/jLTrKrjpovaOat  rbu  apiOfxhv  rSiv  Kavovi^ou.evu>v  irap'  avrols  I3i^\'iii>v.  Kal  ra  fiev  rrjs 
iraKaias  SiaOi)Kr)s  fii^Kia  ra.  ra  Kavovi^o/xeva  Kal  ra  /u^  Kavopi^d/xeva  toioCto  Kal  roaavra. 
Synopsis  sacra;  Scriptura',  in  Atlianasii  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  120. 

'  "Non  ab  hac  scntcntia  fuit  alienus  Daniasccnus  et  Athanasius,  quos  thcologi  multi 
seciiti  sunt."     Cani  Loci  Thcologici,  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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viz.  Job,  the  book  of  Psabns,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
seventeenth  book.  To  these  must  be  added  five  Prophetic  ones ;  tlie  twelve  pro- 
phets, one  book;  one  also  of  Isaiali ;  of  Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and 
the  epistle ;  then  Ezekiel ;  and  Daniel,  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament." ' 

Although  the  books  are  somewhat  differently  arranged  from  the  order  which  ap- 
pears in  our  English  Bibles,  yet  tlie  books  are  the  same ;  excepting  that  Baruch  is 
added  to  Jeremiah.  But  this  may  be  accounted  for,  by  understanding  those  parts 
of  Jeremiah's  predictions  in  the  writing  of  which  Baruch  was  concerned  :  for  if  Ave 
understand  Cyril  as  referring  to  the  separate  apocryphal  book,  now  called  Baruch, 
the  number  of  twenty-two  canonical  books  will  be  exceeded.  "  Now,  if  any  shall 
affirm  (hat  nevertheless  there  are  other  canonical  books  besides  these,  Cyril  will 
refute  him  with  this  splendid  objurgation^  : .  . .  '  Who  art  thou,  that  thou  shouldest 
make  these  books  canonical  ?  The  apostles,  the  ancient  bishops,  the  governors  of 
the  church  were  much  wiser  than  thou  art,  who  have  commanded  those  books  alone 
to  us  as  canonical,  and  no  others.'  " 

(5.)  HiLARV,  Bishop  of  Poictiers  (a.  d.  350),  exhibits  the  consent  of  the  Latin 
or  Western  Church  with  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Churches  in  the  fourth  century. 
In  his  prologue  or  preface  to  the  Psalms,  he  says  that  "  the  reason  why  the  Law  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  divided  into  twenty-books,  is,  that  they  may  aijree  with  the 
number  of  letters.  Which  [books],  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  are 
tims  reckoned.  Of  Moses  there  are  five  books ;  Jesus  Nave  [is]  the  sixth ; 
Judges  and  Ruth,  the  seventh;  the  first  and  second  of  the  Kingdoms  [1  and 
2  Samuel],  the  eighth  ;  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms  [I  and  2  Kings],  the 
ninth;  the  two  books  of  Paralipomena  [Chronicles],  the  tenth;  Ezra,  the  eleventh  ; 
Psalms,  the  twelfth ;  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  [and]  Song  of  Son^s, 
the  thirteenth,  f)urteenth,  and  fifteenth;  the  Twelve  Prophets,  the  sixteenth; 
then  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle,  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Job,  and  Esther,  make  up  the  number  of  twenty-two  boolcs.  To  some,  however,  it 
seems  good  to  add  Tobit  and  Judith,  and  thus  reckon  twenty-four  books,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Greek  Letters."  ^ 

This  catalogue  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Origen  ;  and  though  some  persons 
thought  projjcr  to  add  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  Western  Church  generally  in  the  time  of 
Hilary,  nor  does  he  express  any  approbation  of  such  addition.  His  testimony  is  so 
clear  concerning  the  books  which  were  then  deemed  canonical  or  inspired,  that 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  could  not  except  against  it,  and  therefore  he  classes  Hilary 
among  those  ancients  who  followed  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament*,  to 

'  'AvayivwcrKf  ras  Betas  ypatpas,  to$  etKocri  hvo  pip\ovs  rrjs  TraXaias  8ia6rjKris,  ravras  ras 
virb  rS)V  (PSo/j.i)K0V7a  Svo  epiJ.r]vev6ii(Tas'  .  .  .  Tov  'N6/j.ov  /xiu  yap  einlv  al  Moicreaiy  Trpunai 
irevTf  Pi0\oi,  rdvea-ii,  'E|o5oj,  Aev'iTi  Kbv,  'Apidfj.o\,  AfVTfpovSfxtov  i^ijs  5e 
'irjfToDs  vlhs  Naur/,  Kai  rb  roof  Kpiraii'  /^era  ttjs  'PoiiO,  Pi^Aloy  f0So,uov  apiOfj.ov/jLei'ov.  TcDj/ 
Sh  XoiTTuSy  tcTTopiKdiif  ^i^Aiaiv  Tj  TT pwTT]  Kal  T]  dfvrepa  twv  Bac iKfiuv,  fxia  wap"  'E$paiois 
t<nl  P't^Xos,  ix':a  Se  Kai  r]  t p'nri  koI  t  erdprri,  ouoiais  5i  nap'  avrols  Kai  ruf  TlapaXenro^ivcov 
7]  irpuirrj  Kal  rj  Sevrepa  /ui'a  TU7xai'f'  ^i0\os,  Kal  rov  "EffSpa  ri  irpioTr)  Kal  57  S^vrepa  /xia  X«AJ- 
yi(TTai'  SceSeKO/rri  0ip\os  ■>]  'Ecrdrip.  Kal  to  fxlv  laTopiKO.  raina'  raSe  (rnxipa  Tiry;^ar6i  TreVre, 
'Id>^,  Kal  Bi'ySAoj  "VaXficSv,  Kal  Tlapoifxiai,  Kal  'Ekk\t](t iacrT)[)s,  Kal^ Aia ^a  aa fxaroov, 
fTTTaKaiSiKaTov  ^i^Kiov.  i-nl  rovrots  Si  irpocpriTiKa  TreVre'  rcov  SuSeKa  tt p 0 (p rj t w v  fiia  $i0\os, 
Kal  '  Hffaiov  fxia,  Kal  'Ifpe/xiov  fiia,  fxera  Bapuvx,  Kal  &p7]vii>v  Kal  'Eir  icrr  oKr)S,  eira, 
'lefe/ci^jA,  Kal  r]  tov  Aavn]\,  ilKoaiSevTepa,  0i€\os  rrjs  iraAaias  Sia6riK7]s.  Cyril,  Catech.  iv. 
c.  .33.  p.  67.  Parisiis. 

*  Whitakcr's  Disputation  on  Scripture,  translated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  p.  58. 

'  Et  ea  caussa  est,  vt  in  viginti  duos  libros  lex  Testamenti  Vetei'is  deputetur,  ut  cum 
literarum  numero  convenircnt.  Qui  ita  secundum  traditioiics  veterum  deputantur,  ut 
Mosis  sint  lihri  quinque  ;  Jesu  Naue  sextus  ;  ludicum  ct  Ruth  Septimus  ;  primus  ct  sccun- 
dus  llegnorura  in  octauuni,  tcrtius  ct  quartus  in  nonum,  Paraliponicnon  duo  in  decinuun 
sint,  sermones  dicruni  ;  Esdne  in  vndccimum  ;  liljcr  Psalniorum  ia  duodecimum  ;  Salo- 
monis  Proverbia,  Ecclosiastos,  Canticum  Canticorum  in  tcrtium  decimum,  ct  (juartum 
di'cimum,  ct  (piintum  docimuni;  Duodccim  autcm  Propheta;  in  sextum  decimum  ;  Esaias 
dcinde  et  Icremias  cum  lamcntatiouc  ct  Epistohi ;  Sed  ct  Daniel,  et  Ezechiel,  et  Job,  et 
Hester,  viginti  et  duum  librorum  numcruni  consunimcnt.  Quibusdam  autem  visum  est, 
additis  Tobia  ct  ludith  viginti  quatiior  libros  secundum  numcrum  grascainim  literarum 
connumcrarc."     Ililaiii  Opera,  p.  9.     Parisiis,  101)3,  fol. 

*  "  Multi  veterum,  ut  Mclito,  Epiphanius,  Hdarius,  &c.  in  canonc  Vcteris  Testamenti 
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which  (as  he  himself  admits)  they  acknowledged  that  none  of  the  controverted 
books  belong.' 

(6.)  Epiphanius,  a  native  of  Palestine,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d.  368),  has  spoken  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  different  parts  of  his  writings ;  one  of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  neither  adds  one  more  to  the  sacred  canon,  nor 
subtracts  from  it  one  more  than  we  do  :  —  "  Now  the  Jews  liad  these  prophets  and 
books  of  prophets  until  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  1.  Genesis. 
2.  Exodus.  3.  Leviticus.  4.  Numbers.  5.  Deuteronomy.  6.  The  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Nave.  7.  The  book  of  Judges.  8.  Ruth.  9.  Job.  10.  The  Psalter. 
11.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  12.  Ecclesiastes.  13.  The  Song  of  Songs.  14. 
The  first  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms.  15.  The  second  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms. 
16.  The  third  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms.  17.  The  fourth  [book]  of  the  Kingdoms. 
18.  The  first  [book]  of  Paralipomena  [Chronicles].  19.  The  second  [book]  of 
Paralipomena.     20.  The  book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets.     21.  The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

22.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah  with  the  Lamentations  and  his  Epistles  and  Baruch. 

23.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel.  24.  The  Prophet  Daniel.  25.  The  first  [book]  of  Es- 
dras.  26.  The  second  book.  27.  The  book  of  Esther.  And  these  are  the  twenty- 
seven  books,  which  were  given  by  God  to  the  Jews  ;  though  they  are  reckoned  only 
twenty-two  according  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  ten  of  the  books 

which  are  double  being  reduced  to  five There  are  also  two  other  books, 

which  are  doubtful,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  of  Solomon,  besides  certain  other 
books  which  are  apocryphal."^ 

(7.)  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nazianzum  (a.  d.  370),  in  his  thirty-third  poem  thus 
enumerates  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  —  "  All  the  historical  books 
are  twelve,  of  the  most  ancient  Hebrew  wisdom.  First  Genesis,  then  Exodus,  and 
Leviticus,  then  Numbers,  then  Deuteronomy.  Then  Joshua,  and  Judges  ;  Ruth  is 
the  eighth  ;  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  are  the  acts  of  Kings ;  then  Chronicles  ;  the 
last  is  Ezra.  There  are  five  books  in  metre  ;  the  first  of  which  is  Job,  then  David 
[Psalms],  three  belong  to  Solomon,  viz.  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Proverbs.  In  like 
manner  there  are  five  of  the  prophetic  Spirit ;  twelve  of  these  are  comprised  in 
one,  viz.  Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  then  Joel,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  these  make  one.  The  second 
is  Isaiah,  then  Jeremiah  who  was  called  from  the  womb,  Ezekiel,  and  the  grace 
of  Daniel.  I  have  exhibited  twenty-two  books,  corresponding  with  the  twenty- 
two  letters  of  the  Hebrews."  ^     After  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 

exponendo,  secuti  sunt  Hebraios,  non  Grsecos.  Bellarmin.  de  Verbo  Dei,  1.  i.  c.  20.  col, 
67.  A. 

'  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  10.  col.  31.  B.  "Hi  libri  simul  omnes  (Tobia3,  Judith,  Sapientioe,  Eccle- 
siastici,  et  Maccabseorvim)  rejiciuntur  ab  Hebrasis." 

^  'Eo'xov  5e  ovToi  ol  'lovSaloi  &XP'-  '''V^  '-'"'^  ha^vKiovos  alxf^a.^tno'ici.s  iiravSSov  /Si'/SXoi/s  re  koJ 
irpo^TjTtts  TovTovs,  Koi  Trpo(p7]rwv  ^i^Aovs  ravTas.  Tlpdrriv  /idv  T ivitriv,  Sevrdpav  Sf  "E^odov, 
rptrr)v  Afv'iTiKhv,  Terdprriv  'Api0ixovs,  ■n-efj.iTTriv  AevTfpovd/Ji.iot',  skttji' /Si'^SAof 'l7j(rou 
TOW  Naujj,  ffiSSfj.!/]!/ Twv  KpiTwv,  d-yS6T]v  Trjs 'Pov6,  evva/rriv  rod  'la>P,  SeKarriv  rh  VaArri- 
piov,  epSfKdrrjv  Tlapoifxias  ^a\ofxoovTos,  SvoSfKaiSfKa.T7]v  'Ek K\r](Tta<TTi)v,  rpiaKaihe- 
KaTi)v  rh  '  At(Tfxa  tuv  ^(r^uoTajr,  TfcraapecTKaiSeKOLTriv  npioTrjv  Ba<ri\ei<£v  ■nivr^KaiheKaT-qv 
SevTfpav  BatriAeiwv  fKKaiSeKa.Tr^v  r  plrT}v  Maa  iXttCiv  iTTraKaideKarrfv  rerdpTr]  v  Baa  t- 
\f  tail',  oKTUiKaiSiKdrrji'  TrpuTijv  XlapaXenrofxivuiV,  (i>veaKai5eKdr-r]v  Sfvr4pav  WapaXt i- 
TTOfievwv,  fiKoffrijv  Trpdrrji/  'Haai'av  rbv  npo</)iiT7)j',  e'lKOffTyiv  SfVTfpav  rhv  Tlpo(pr]TT)i'  'lepf- 
fxiav,  fiiTa  Tuu  Qpijvui/  Kal  'Eir taroXHv  ainov  re  kuI  tov  Bapovx,  eiKoaT}}!'  rplri^v  'Ic^«. 
KirjK  rhv  Xlpo(P'i)Tr\v ,  tiKomi^v  TtrdpTriv  Aa.vii)\  tov  YlpoipriTi)v ,  fiKoarriv  TTfiMirT-qv  -rh  irpunov 
^i^Kiov  TOV  'EcrSpa,  sikoo'ttji'  (Kttjv  Tb  Sfvrtpov  fii^Klov,  elKorTri]V  e/35(i//7ji/  Tt)  PifiXiov 
E(TdT]p.  Kal  avrai  fiaiv  al  tiKocnfTna  0l0Koi  al  ew  OeoG  SoStitrai  to7s  '\ovSalois' 
eiKOffiSvo  S(  iis  TO  Trap'  avTo7s  (TTOixei^a  twv  'E/3paiKc3c  ypaixfxdrcov  dpidixovixtyai  5ia  rb  SiwKovcrdai 
SfKa  $iPKovi  (Is  TTfin-f  \(yoiJ.fvas'  ....  flal  5f  Kal  &\Aai  5uo  ^i^Aoi  nap' avTo7s  fi/ anipiXeKTcp, 
7)  2o<pia  TOV  'Sipax,  Kal  T]  TOV  'S.aXofJ.wVTOs,  X'^P^^  &\ku>v  rivtiv  fii0\iaiv  ivairoKpixpwy, 
I'^liiplianius  adversus  Ibcrcs.  pp.  18,  19.     Coloniw,  1682. 

■*  l(TToptKal  fiiv  taffL  j8i')3Aoi  SvoKaiSfKa  iruaai, 

Tijs  kpxo-ioTipas  'E^patKrjs  ffo(p(r)'i, 
UpuTidTa  receffjs,  'EloSoy,  Afv'iTiicbv, 
"ETTdT   ' ApiOnoi,  Kara  Sfvrepoi  N<i juov. 
'Etteit'  'Irjffovs,  Kal  Kpiroi*  'Pot/0  uySurj' 
'H  5'  ivvdrri  Se/carTj  re  ^i^Aoi,  irpd^fts  BoirfA^&iv, 
Kal  Tcfc  riapaA  e»rro/ne  »/'•  fo-xaTov  S"E(TSpav  «X"** 
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ment,  Gregory  adds,  "  If  there  are  any  besides,  they  are  not  among  the  genuine 
[books]."  ^ 

(8.)  Amphilochius,  Bishop  of  Iconium  (a.  d.  380),  writing  to  his  friend  Se- 
leucus,  gives  a  catalogue  in  Greek  verse  of  the  canonical  books,  so  closely  agreeing 
•with  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzuni,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  repeated.  Only  he 
states  thai  to  these  some  add  Esther :  and  after  enumerating  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  adds,  "  Let  this  be  the  most  certain  canon  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures."  ^ 

We  now  turn  to  the  Fathers  or  Ecclesiastical  Writers  of  the  Latin  or  Western 
Church. 

(9.)  Of  all  the  ecclesiastical  fathers  of  that  Church,  who  have  given  catalogues  of 
the  inspired  books  of  Scripture,  Jerome  (who  lived  in  the  fourth  century)  is  the 
most  eminent.  He  perceived  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  discover  the  true  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  that  would  be  the  only 
means  of  ascertaining  what  books  the  New  Testament  conOrmed  as  canonical.  His 
exact  studies  of  the  original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  his  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  the  most  learned  rabbis  of  his  time,  and  his  indefatigable  zeal  for  attain- 
ing the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  are  all  well  known.  No  father  of  the  Church, 
before  or  after  Jerome,  perceived  the  truth  concerning  the  canon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament with  so  much  clearness  and  precision.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  are 
developed  in  his  "  Prologus  Galeatus,"  or  general  preface  concerning  all  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  which  was  written  about  a.b.  392,  and  was  prefixed  by  him 
to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  from  the  Hebrew. 

Having  stated  that  the  Hebrews  have  twenty-two  letters,  and  as  many  books  of 

Ai  Se  (TrixvpO'''-  T'ffTe,  irpwTos  S>v  'loJ/S, 

"ETreira  AaviS,  eira  rpeis  XoXofxwpriai, 

'EKKAr]ffiaffT  l]S,^At<T iu.a  koI  napoi/xiai. 

Kal  irevQ'  bjxoiois  irvevfj.aTOi  ■Kpo(pr]riKov- 

Miaj'  fxiv  ilaiv  is  ypa<pr]i'  ol  5  cJ  5  e  k  a, 

'n<T7]4,  k'  'Afxtvs,  Kal  M.ix°-^^s  6  rpiros, 

EireiT'  'loiTjA.,  efr'  'Iwfcis,  'A^Sias, 

NaoJ/x  '''^y  1^'  'A^$aKov/j.  re,  x^  ^ocpwvias, 

'  AyyaTos,  elra  Zaxapias,  MaAax^*s  • 

Miay  fiev  oWe,     Aevrepa  S'  'Hcratai, 

"ETreiff  6  KArfdels  'lepf/j-ias  eV  ^pi(povs, 

EIt'  'Icfe/ctTj a.,  Koi  Aavii]\ov  xop'^. 

'Apx"''*^  y"*''  iffrjKa  Svw  Kal  iiKocn  Pil3\ous, 

Toh  Twv  'E0paiuv  ypcifj-naffiv  avrtOerovs. 

Greg.  Naz  Opera,  tom.  ii.  p.  98. 
'  Contempoi'ary  with  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nazianznm,  was  Epiirem  the  Syrian,  a  dea- 
con of  the  Christian  church  at  Edessa,  of  whose  works  a  complete  edition  was  published 
by  Ur.  Asscnianni  at  Rome,  1732 — 47,  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  and  Greek  and  Latin. 
Ahhough  Ephrem  has  left  no  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  yet  from  his  other  Sj'riac 
writings  it  would  appear  that  he  (and  consequently  the  ancient  Syrian  church)  had  the 
same  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  Jews  had,  and  which  we  have.  The  first 
volume  of  his  Syrian  and  Latin  works  "  contains  Ephrem's  Commentaries  upon  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  and  upon  Joshua,  the  Judges,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two 
books  of  the  Kings  ;  and  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Syriac  works  are  Commentaries 
upon  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Obadiah,  Micah,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  Ebedjesu  "  [a  learned  Syi-ian  writer  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century]  "in  his  catalogue  (apud  Assemanni  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis,  tom.  iii.  p.  61,  62.)  enumerates  Ephrem's  Commentaries  upon  most  or  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  paiticularly  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve 
Propliets.  He  says  nothing  of  any  Commentaries  of  Ephrem  upon  any  book  of  the  Old 
Testament  after  those  :  which  "  (the  accurate  Dr.  Lardner  remarks)  "  makes  me  think  that 
Ephrem's  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Jens.  Moreover,  in 
liis  Syriac  works  still  remaining,  he  has  several  times  expressly  called  JNIalachi  the  last  of 
the  Trophets.  And  Assemanni  owns  (Bib.  Or.  tom.  ii.  Syr.  p.  94.  C.  D.,  and  p.  31.5.  C), 
that,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Daniel,  Ephrem  takes  no  notice  of  the  Song  of 
the  Three  Children,  or  of  the  Stories  of  Susanna  or  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  Though  Ej)hrem 
commented  upon  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  Lamentations,  there  does  not  appear  any  com- 
mentary of  his  upon  Baruch Ephrem  esteemed  Malachi  the  last  of  the  Prophets  ; 

tliercfore  he  admitted  no  later  writings  into  tlic  canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  Larduer's 
Credibility,  Part  ii.  cii.  102.  §  II.,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.  4to  edit. 

"  .  .  .  .  Kavuua:/  iXt)  riiv  !iiuTri'i>jaTccf  rpafiiiii'.  Amphilocli.  Ep.  ad  Sclcucum,  in  Greg. 
Naz.  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  134. 
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divine  doctrine  for  the  instruction  of  mankind,  which  he  divides  into  three  chisec?, 
Jerome  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  m  the 
following  terms : ' 

"The  first  book  is  called  by  them  JBresith,  which  we  call  Genesis.  The  second, 
Veelle  Semoth"  [or  Exodus].  The  third  Vajecra,  that  is,  Leviticus.  The  fourtli 
Vajedabbar,  which  we  call  Numbers.  The  fifth  Elle  Addebarim,  or  Deuteronomy. 
These  are  the  five  books  of  Moses  which  they  call  Thorah,  that  is,  the  Law. 

"The  second  [class]  contains  the  Prophets;  and  they  begin  from  Jesus  the  son  of 
Nave,  who  with  them  is  called  Josue  Ben  Xun.  The  next  is  Sophetim,  that  is,  the 
Book  of  Judges,  with  which  they  join  Ruth,  because  her  history  happened  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  The  third  is  Samuel,  which  we  call  the  first  and  second  book 
of  Kings.  The  fourth  is  Jfulackiiri,  that  is,  the  Kings,  or  the  third  and  fourth  book 
of  Kings.  And  it  is  much  better  to  say  Malachim,  that  is.  Kings,  than  Mulachotfi, 
that  is.  Kingdoms,  because  they  do  not  contain  the  history  of  many  nations,  but  of 
the  people  of  Israel  only,  consisting  of  twelve  tribes.  The  fifth  is  Isaiah  ;  the  sixtii, 
Jeremiah;  the  seventh,  Ezekiel;  the  eighth,  the  book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  which 
they  call  Thare  Asi'a. 

"The  third  class  is  that  of  the  Hagiographa"  [or  sacred  writings],  "the  first  of 
which  is  Job ;  the  second,  David,  of  which  they  make  one  volume  called  the  Psalms, 
divided  into  five  parts.  The  third  is  Solomon,  containing  three  books,  —  Proverbs, 
which  they  call  Masaloth  or  Parables  ;  the  Iburth,  Ecclesiastes  or  Coheleth;  tlie 
fifth,  the  Song  of  Songs,  by  them  entitled  Sir  hassirh?!,  the  sixth  is  Daniel.  The 
seventh,  Dibre  hajamim,  that  is,  the  ^^'ords  of  Days  (by  which  appellation  we  may 
more  significantly  term  the  Chronicle  of  the  whole  sacred  history),  which  book  is 
by  us  called  the  first  and  second  of  the  Paralipomena  [or  Remains].  The  eighth  is 
Ezra ;  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  is  divided  into  two  books.  The  ninth 
is  Esther. 

"  Thus,  in  all,  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Law;  that  is,  five  books  of 
Moses;  eiglit  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  Though  some^  reckon 
Ruth  and"0"«o/A"  [or  Lamentations]  "among  the  Hagiographa,  and  thus  make  the 
number  twenty-four. 

"  This  prologue  may  serve   as   a  helmeted   introduction   to   all   the   books   of 

'  "  Primus  apud  eos  liber  vocatur  Beresith,  qucra  nos  Genesia  dicimus.  SecundusT'fe//e 
Scmotk.  Tcrtius  Vajicra,  id  est  Leviticus.  Quartus  Vajedubber,  quern  Xumcros  vocamus 
Quintus  EUe  haddebarim,  qui  Deuteronomium  prteuotatur.  Hi  sunt  quinque  libri  Mosis, 
quos  proprie  Thora,  id  est  Legem,  appellant." 

"  Secundum  Prophetarum  ordinem  faciunt,  et  incipiunt  ab  Jesu  filio  Nave,  qui  apud  eos 
Josua  Ben  Nun  dicitm-.  Deinde  subtexunt  Sophetim,  id  est  Judicum  librum,  et  in  eum- 
dem  compingunt  Ruth,  quia  in  diebus  Judicum  facta  ejus  narratur  historia.  Tertius 
scquitur  Samuel,  quem  nos  Rcgum  primum  et  secundum  dicimus.  Quartus  Mahchim, 
id  est  Regum,  qui  tertio  et  quarto  Regum  volumine  continctm'.  Mcliusque  niulto  est 
Malachim,  id  est  Rcgum,  quam  Malachoih,  id  est  Regnorum,  dicere :  non  enim  multamm 
gentium  describit  regna,  sed  unius  Israelitici  populi,  qui  tribubus  duodecim  contiuetur. 
Quintus  est  Esaias.  Sextus  Jercmias.  Septimus  Ezechiel.  Octavus  liber  duodecim  Pro- 
phetarura,  qui  apud  illos  vocatur  Thereasar. 

"  Tcrtius  ordo  'kyiiypaipa  possidct.  Et  primus  liber  incipit  ab  Job.  Sccundus  a  David, 
quem  quinque  incisionilms  et  uno  Psalmorum  volumine  comprchcndunt.  Tertius  est 
Solomon,  ires  libros  habcns,  Froverbia,  qua;  illi  Misle,  id  est  Parabolas,  appellant: 
Ecclesiasten,  id  est  Coheleth  :  Canticum  Caiiticorum,  quem  titulo  Sir  Assirim  pnvnotant. 
Sextus  est  Daniel.  Septimus  Dibre  hajammim,  id  est  Verba  dicrum,  quod  signiticantius 
XpoviKhv  totius  divina;  historia;  possumus  appellare,  qui  liber  apud  nos  TlapaKtnronei'aii' 
primus  et  sccundus  inscribitur.  Octavus  Ezras,  qui  et  ipse  similiter  apud  Grjvcos  et 
Latinos  in  duos  libros  di^-isus  est,     Nonus  Esther. 

"  Atque  ita  tiunt  paritcr  Vetcris  Legis  libri  viginti  duo,  id  est.  miosis  quinque,  et  Pro- 
phetarum octo:  Hagiographorum  novem.  Quanquam  nonnulli  Ruth  et  Cuioth  inter 
'Ayioypatpa  scriptitcut,  et  hos  libros  in  suo  puteut  numero  supputandos ;  ac  per  hoc  esse 
prisciE  Legis  libros  viginti  quatuor 

"  Hie  prologus  scripturarum  quasi  galeatum  principium  omnibug  libris,  quos  dc  Hclir-To 
vcrtimus  in  Latinum,  convenire  potest:  ut  scire  valeamus,  quicquid  extra  hos  est,  int  r 
'A-ir6Kpv(t>a  esse  ponendum.  Igitur  Sa]iientia,  qua;  vu'.go  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jt->u 
fdii  Sir.ich  liber,  et  Judith,  Tobias,  et  Pastor,  non  sunt  in  (.'auone.  Mdcchalweorum  pri- 
mum librum  hebraicum  repcri.  Sccundus  gra^cus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  (pioque  plinisi  probari 
potest."     nicnmymi  Prologus  Galeatus,  op.  torn.  «.  pp.  317 — 322.     Parisiis,  1093. 

*  As  the  Masorilcs  and  Tsdmudists. 
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Scripture,  which  we  have  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin  :  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  know,  that  whatever  is  beyond  these,  is  to  be  put  among  the  apocryphal 
books.  Therefore,  Wisdom,  which  is  commonly  called  Solomon's,  and  the  Book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Tobit,  and  the  Shepherd  are  not  in  the  canon.  The 
first  book  of  Maccabees  I  have  found  in  Hebrew ;  the  second  is  Greek,  as  is  evident 
from  its  phraseology." 

In  the  preceding  catalogue  of  the  canonical  or  inspired  books,  Jerome  has  given 
them  just  as  they  stand  in  our  English  Bibles,  excepting  that  he  has  designated 
some  of  them  by  their  Hebrew  names ;  that  is,  he  has  given  the  canon  recognised 
by  all  Protestant  churches,  not  the  canon  made  by  the  modern  church  of  Rome  on 
the  8th  of  April,  in  the  year  1546,  that  is  only  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-four  years 
after  the  time  of  Jerome.  In  other  parts  of  his  biblical  labours,  Jerome  has 
expressed  his  deliberate  judgment  respecting  the  apocryphal  Books  in  equally 
explicit  terms.' 

Thus,  in  the  preface  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  books  of  Solomon  from  the 
Hebrew,  he  says  that  he  has  translated  only  "  three  books  of  Solomon,  —  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Preacher,  and  the  Song  of  Songs.  There  is  also  the  book  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  a  pseudepigraphal"  (or  falsely  ascribed)  "book,  called 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  former  of  which  I  have  found  in  Hebrew,  and  called 
not  Ecclesiasticus  (as  it  is  by  the  Latins)  but  the  Parables;  to  which  were  joined 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better  resemble 
the  books  of  Solomon,  both  in  number  and  subject-matter.  The  second  is  not  at 
all  to  be  found  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  style  plainly  shows  that  it  is  of  Greek 
original ;  and  some  ancient  writers  affirm  that  it  is  the  work  of  Philo  the  Jew.  As 
therefore  the  Church  reads  the  Books  of  Judith,  and  Tobit,  and  of  the  Maccabees, 

but  DOES  NOT  HECEIVE  THEM  AMONG  THE  CANONICAL  ScRIPTURES  ;  SO  likewisC  it  may 

read  these  two  books  "  [that  is,  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon],  "  but 
not  for  establishing  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  dogmas." - 

in  his  preface  to  Jeremiah  he  further  says  that  the  Book  of  Baruch  the  Scribe  of 
Jeremiah  is  not  read  in  Hebrew,  nor  received  by  the  Hebrews  ;  wherefore  he  passed 
it  over.*  In  his  preface  to  Daniel  he  states,  that  that  book  had  neither  the  history  ot 
Susanna,  nor  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  nor  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ^  : 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  apocryphal  and  inspired  books  were  inter- 
mingled at  a  very  early  period,  yet,  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
we  find  in  close  connexion  with  the  apociyphal  books,  those  prefaces  of  Jerome  in  which 
the  apocryphal  writings  are  rejected.  (Hody,  de  Bibliornm  Textibus  Origiualibus,  p.  662.) 
In  all  the  earlier  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Bible,  Ur.  Hody  adds,  the  same  prologues 
(or  prefiices)  are  found.  (Ibid.)  Subsequently  to  the  reformation,  however,  a  new  lorm 
was  introduced,  and  these  scriptural  barriers  were  removed  ;  at  first  cautiously  and 
rarely;  then,  after  the  decree  of  the  so-called  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  fre- 
quently; and  at  length,  under  papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally,  in  order  to 
ailvance  the  credit  of  the  a]iocryphal  books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  in- 
spired writings.  The  proof's  of  these  facts  are  given  by  the  Eev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  in  pp.  51 
— 73.  of  Dr.  Lcander  van  Ess's  "  Two  Letters  "  addressed  to  him,  with  his  "  Reply." 
London,  1826.  8vo. 

*  " tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  consecravi,  intcrpretationem  videlicet  trium  Salo- 

monis  voluminum;  Masloth,  qiias  Hcbra;i  Parabolas,  yii\gatsx  autem  editio  Proverhia  vocat: 
Coeleth,  quam  Gra;ce  Ecclcsiasten,  Latine  Concionatorem,  possumus  dicere;  Sir  A/isirim, 
quod  in  nostra  lingua  vcrtitur  Canticum  Canticorum.  Fertur  et  UavapfThs,  Jesu  filii  Si- 
rach liber,  et  alius  "VevSe-rriypacpos,  qui  Sapientia  Salomouis  inscribitur.  Quorum  priorem 
Hcbraicura  rcpcri,  non  Ecclcsiasticum,  ut  apud  Latinos,  scd  Parabolas  prcenotatum,  cui 
juncti  erant  Ecclesiastes  et  Canticum  Canticorum;  ut  similituduiem  Salomonis,  non  solum 
librorum  numero,  sed  ctiam  materiarum  genere,  cowquarct.  Secundus  apud  Hcbra;os 
nusquam  est,  quia  et  ipse  stylus  Grascam  eloquentiam  redolet;  et  nonnulli  scriptorum  ve- 
terum  hunc  esse  Juilai  Philonis  affirmant.  Sicut  ergo  Judith,  et  Tobi[a!],  et  Machaba;o- 
rum  lil)ros  logit  quidcm  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  canonicas  scitirxuRAS  NON  kecumt,  sic  et 
hiec  duo  volumiiia  legat  ad  adificationcm  plebis,  non  ad  auctoritatem  cccle.siasticorum 
dogmatum  contirmandain."     Trsxf.  in  libros  Salomonis,  Op.  tom.  i.  pp.  938,  939. 

'  "Librum  autem  Baruch,  notarii  ejus,  qui  apud  lIebra;os  ncc  Icgitnr  nee  habetnr,  prsc- 
tennisiinus."     Pr;\;fatio  in  Jeremiam,  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  554.     Parisiis,  IG93. 

^  "  Qui  [scil.  Hber  Danielis]  apud  IIubra;os  ncc  Susannte  habct  historiam,  nee  Hymnum 
trium  Puerorum,  ncc  Bclis  Lraconisquc  fabulas."  Pra;fatio  in  Daniel,  Op.  tom.  i. 
p.  990. 
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and  in  his  prefaces  to  the  books  of  Tobit  ^  and  of  Judith  -,  he  cliaracteriscs  them  as 
apocrvphal  and  not  received  by  the  Jews. 

Further  :  "  in  the  very  text  of  the  Vulgate  Jerome  notes  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  every  apocryphal  addition  to  the  sacred  text :  and  had  the  Latin  church  but 
heeded  the  teachings  of  her  great  master  on  this  subject,  her  Bible  would  never 
have  been  contaminated  by  its  spurious  excrescences ;  nor  would  the  fathers  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  have  made  a  decision  alike  discreditable  to  their  reputation  as 
scholars,  and  their  integrity  and  sincerity  as  Christians."  ' 

(10.)  Kcriscs,  a  presbyter  of  Aquileia,  who  was  at  first  the  friend  and  after- 
wards the  bitter  enemy  of  Jerome  (a.  d.  390  or  397)  in  his  exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  having  cited  2  Tim.  iii.  16.  says :  —  "It  therefore  seems  proper  in 
this  place  to  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament,  which  according 
to  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors  are  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself,  as  we  have  received  them  from  the  monuments  of  the  fathers.  Of 
the  Old  Testament  therefore  in  the  first  place  there  have  been  delivered  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  —  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  ^J  umbers,  Deuteronomy.  After 
these  [are]  Jesus  Xave  [Joshua  the  son  of  Nun],  and  Judges  together  with  Ruth. 
Xext  are  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  the  Hebrews  reckon  two.  The 
Remains,  which  are  called  the  Book  of  Days  [or  Chronicles],  and  two  books  of 
Ezra  [that  is,  Ezra  and  Xehemiah]  which  they  reckon  as  one,  and  Esther.  More- 
over, of  the  prophets  [there  are]  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel :  besides, 
one  book  of  the  twelve  Prophets.  Job  also  and  the  Psalms  of  David  are  distinct 
books.  But  Solomon  delivered  three  books  to  the  Church, — Proverbs,  Ecdesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs.     With  these  they  concluded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament."  * 

After  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Xew  Testament,  Rufinus  adds :  — 
"  These  are  the  books  which  the  fathers  have  included  in  the  canon,  and  out  of 
which  they  would  establish  the  assertions  of  our  faith.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
known,  that  there  are  also  other  books  which  are  not  canonical,  but  which  have 
been  called  ecclesisatical  by  our  ancestors  ;  as  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another 
which  is  called  the  Wisdom  of  the  Sou  of  Sirach ;  and  among  the  Latins  is  called 
by  the  name  of  Ecclesiasticus  ;  by  which  name  is  denoted  not  the  author,  but  the 
quality  of  the  book.     Of  the  same  rank  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit,  and  Judith,  and 

the  books  of  Maccabees All  which  indeed  they  would  have  to  be  read  in 

churches,  but  not  to  be  alleged  by  way  of  authority  for  confirming  articles  of  faith. 
Other  scriptures  they  called  apocrtphai.,  ichich  they  would  xot  have  to  be  read  in 
churches.  These  things  I  have  thought  ])roper  to  put  down  here,  as  received  from 
our  ancestors,  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  learning  the  first  elements  of 
the  church  and  of  the  faith,  that  they  may  know  from  what  fountains  they  ought  to 
draw  the  word  of  God."  ^  It  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  more  discriminating 
or  decisive  than  this  catalogue  of  Rufinus. 

'  Addressing  the  Bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  he  says :  —  "  Mirari  non  desino 
exactionis  vestne  instantiam :  exigitis  enim  ut  Librum  Ch:\ldaco  sermone  conscriptum  ad 
Latinum  stylum  traham :  librum  utique  Tobiie,  quem  Hebmri  de  catalopro  Divinarum 
Scripturarum  secantes,  his,  quiE  Apocrypha  memorant,  manciparunt."  Pnefatio  in  Librum 
Tobiae,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  1158. 

*  Apud  Hebncos  liber  Judith  inter  Apocrypha  legitnr;  cnjns  auctoritas  ad  roboranda 
ilia,  quae  in  contentionem  veniunt,  minus  idonca  judicatur."  Prsfatio  in  librum  Judith, 
Op.  torn.  L  p.  1170. 

*  Prof.  Stowe  on  the  Apocryphal  Books.    Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  304. 

*  "  Et  idco,  qua;  sunt  No\-i  ac  Vctcris  Testamonti  voiumina,  qua;  secundum  majorcra 
traditionem  per  ipsum  Spiritum  Sanctum  inspirata  creduntur  et  ecclesiis  Christ i  tradita, 
comjjetens  videtur  hoc  in  loco  evidenti  numero,  sicut  ex  patrum  monumentis  accci)imus, 
designare.  Itaque  Veteris  Testamenti  omnium  primo  Mojsi  quinquc  libri  sunt  traditi, — 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numerus,  Dcuteronomiuni.  Post  ha;c  Jesus  Nave,  et  Judi- 
cum,  simul  cum  Ruth.  Quatuor  post  haec  Rcgnorum  libri,  quos  Hcbnei  duos  numcraut 
Paralipomena,  qui  Dierum  dicitur  Liber,  et  Esdra;  duo,  quia  apud  illos  singuli  compu- 
tantur,  et  Hester.  Prophetarum  vero  Isaias,  Jcremias,  Ezechiel,  et  Daniel.  Praeterea 
duodecira  prophetarum  liber  unus.  Job  quoquc  et  Psalmi  Da>nd  singuli  sunt  libri.  Solo- 
mon vero  trcs  ccclesia;  tradidit,  Proverbia,  Ecclesiastcn.  et  Cantica  Canticorum.  In  his 
conclHscrunt  numcrum  librorum  Veteris  Testamenti."  Rutini  E.xpositio  in  SymboL  Apost. 
iu  the  Appendix  to  Cyprian's  Works,  p.  26.  Oxonii.  1682. 

*  "  ILec  sunt,  quae  patres  intra  canoncm  concluscrunt,  ct  ex  quibns  fidci  nostra:  asser- 
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(11.)  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  in  Africa,  is  the  only  father  that  wrote 
within  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  xra ',  who,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  seems  to  favour  the  introduction  of  the  apocryphal  books 
into  the  sacred  canon.  An  investigation  of  that  catalogue,  however,  conij)ared  with 
his  recorded  judgment  concerning  individual  apocryphal  books,  will  show  that  lie 
recognised  as  of  divine  authority  only  those  books  which  we,  following  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ancient  Jewish  church,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  inspired 
apostles,  admit  to  be  canonical. 

Speaking  of  the  diligent  student  of  Scripture  he  says  :  —  "  In  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, however,  as  much  as  possible  let  him  follow  the  authority  of  the  cailiolic 
churches,  among  which  are  those  which  deserved  to  have  apostolical  sees  and  let- 
ters. This  rule  tlierefore  he  will  observe  with  regard  to  canonical  Scriptures,  that 
he  may  prefer  such  as  are  received  by  all  catholic  churches  to  those  which  some  do 
not  receive.  But  with  regard  to  those  which  are  not  received  by  all,  let  him  pre- 
fer those  which  are  received  by  many  and  more  important  churches  to  those  whicli 
are  received  by  few  chvirchcs  of  less  authority.  If,  however,  he  should  find  some 
received  by  the  greater  number  of  churches,  others  by  the  more  im])ortant  [or 
eminent]  (which  however  will  scarcely  hajipen),  I  think  that  such  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  held  by  \\m\  as  of  equal  authority. 

"  Nbw,  the  entire  canon  of  Scripture,  concerning  which  we  say  that  this  con- 
sideration is  to  be  observed,  is  contained  in  these  books:  —  Five  of  Moses,  that  is, 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy ;  one  book  of  Jesus  Nave ; 
one  of  the  Judges ;  one  small  book  called  Ruth,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Kingdoms ;  then,  the  four  books  of  the  Kingdoms ;  and  two 
of  the  Paraii})oniena  [Remains,  that  is,  1  and  '2  Chronicles],  not  following  one 
another,  but  proceeding  as  it  were  parallel  by  the  side  of  each  other.  These  are 
the  historical  books  which  contain  a  succession  of  times  and  the  order  of  events. 
There  are  others  which  do  not  observe  this  oi'der,  and  are  not  connected  together : 
as  Job,  Tobit,  Esther,  Judith,  and  the  two  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  two 
books  of  Esdras,  which  [last]  seem  more  to  follow  the  order  of  history  mitil  the 
end  of  the  Kingdoms  and  the  Paraliporaena.  Next  are  the  Prophets  ;  among  which 
are  one  book  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  three  of  Solomon,  the  Proverbs,  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  Ecclesiastes.  For  those  two  books.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  are 
called  Solomon's  on  account  of  some  resemblance  [to  his  writings]  :  for  it  is  very 
generally  believed  that  they  were  written  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach ;  which  books 
however,  since  they  are  deservedly  received  into  authority,  are  to  be  reckoned 
among  prophetical  books.  The  rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are  properly  called 
prophets;  as  the  several  books  of  the  twelve  prophets;  which  being  joined  together 
and  never  separated,  are  reckoned  one  book.  The  names  of  which  prophets  are 
these :  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nalium,  Ilabakkuk,  Zephuniah, 
Ilaggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi.  After  them  are  four  prophets  of  larger  volumes : 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Ezekiel."  '■'  [The  list  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recite.] 

tiones  constarc  voluerunt.  Sciendum  tamcn  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt,  qui  non  sunt  cano- 
nic!, sed  ecclesiustici  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt;  ut  est  iSapientia  Salomonis.  et  alia 
Sapientia  quaj  dicilur  filii  Sirach,  qui  liber  apud  Latinos  hoc  ipso  gencrali  vocabulo  Eccle- 
siasticus appellatur.     Quo  vocabulo  non  auctor  lihelli  scd  scripturre  qualitas  cognominata 

est.     Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libelius  Tobia;,  et  Judith,  ct  Maccabajorum  libri Qu£e 

omnia  Icgi  quidcni  in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamcn  proferri  ad  auctoritatem  ex  his  tldci 
confirniandain.  Cateras  vero  scriptiiras  apocri/phas  nominaruiit,  quas  in  ecclcsia  leyi  noliie- 
riinf.  llxc  nobis  a  patribus,  ut  dixi,  tradita  oi>portunum  visum  est  hoc  in  loco  desiuiiarc 
ad  instructioncm  coram  qui  prima  sibi  ecclcsia;  ac  fidci  elomcnta  suscipiunt,  ut  sciant  ex 
quibus  sibi  foniibus  vcrbi  Dei  haurienda  sint  pocula."  Rufini  Expositio  in  Symbol.  Apost. 
in  the  A]ipendix  to  Cyprian's  Works,  pp.  26,  27.  Oxonii,  1682. 

'  Augustine  belongs  as  much  perhaps  to  the  fifth  as  to  the  fourth  century.  He  was  liorn 
A.n.  354;  was  ordained  a  presbyter  in  391;  consecrated  bishop  of  IIi])po  Regius  in  305; 
and  died  in  the  year  430,  in  tlie  tliirty-lit'th  year  of  his  episcopate  and  in  the  seventy -sixth 
year  of  his  age.  Larduer's  Credibility  of  tlie  Gospel  Ilistory,  chap,  cxvii.  §  I.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  576.  4to.  edit. 

*  In  canonicis  autem  scripturis  ecclesiarum  catholicanim  quam  plurimum  auctoritatem 
scquatur :  inter  quas  sane  ilhc  sunt,  quin  apostolicas  scdes  habere  ct  epistolas  accipcre 
merucrunt.  Tcnebit  igitar  hunc  moduin  in  scripturis  canonicis,  ut  eas,  qure  ab  onuubus 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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On  this  passage  of  Augustine  it  is  to  be  observed  : 

1.  That  his  preamble  to  his  account  of  the  books  contained  in  the  canon  seems 
to  intimate,  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  canon  of  Scripture  settled  hj  anj 
authority,  which  was  universally  acknowledged  by  Christians. 

2.  Augustine's  list  of  canonical  books  agrees  with  that  in  the  Septiiagint  version, 
which  (we  have  seen  in  p.  484.)  was  the  original  of  all  the  translations  in  use  among 
the  Latin  Christians.  Augustine  being  thus  accustomed  to  Greek  and  Latin 
bibles,  in  which  the  apocryphal  books  had  been  introduced,  we  must  suppose  (un- 
less we  make  him  contradict  himself),  that  in  his  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture he  intended  merely  to  enumerate  the  books  at  that  time  contained  in  the 
sacred  volume  :  for  in  many  other  passages  of  his  writings  he  has  delivered  his 
deliberate  judgment  concerning  apocryphal  books,  which  (he  states)  formed  no 
part  of  the  canon  of  inspired  Scripture. 

Thus,  he  acknowledges  that  the  Jews  had  no  prophets  after  their  return  into 
Judaea  from  the  Babylonish  captivity^;  on  which  account,  he  elsewhere  remarks 
that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  those  books 
containing  a  history  of  later  transactions.-  Further,  he  has  repeatedly  admitted 
that  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  are  the  only  books  actually 
written  by  Solomon,  and  that  the  Jews  have  no  more  of  his  writings  in  their 
canon ;  although,  on  account  of  some  resemblance  of  style,  the  books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  have  by  some  been  called  Solomon's,  yet  the  more  learned  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  not  his.  But  those  two  books  were  anciently  received  as 
entitled  to  authority,  especially  by  the  Western  church.^ 

accipiuntur  ecclesiis  catholicis,  praeponat  eis  quas  qncedam  non  accipiunt.  In  eis  vcro 
quae  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus,  prseponat  eas,  quas  pliu-es  gravioresque  accipiunt.  eis  quas 
pauciores  minorisve  auctoritatis  ecclesiae  tenant.  Si  autem  alias  invenerit  a  pluribus,  alias 
a  gravioribns  haberi,  quamquam  hoc  facile  iuvenire  non  possit,  aKjualis  tamen  auctoritatis 
eas  habendas  puto. 

"  Totus  autem  canon  scripturarum,  in  quo  istam  considerationem  versandam  dicimns,  his 
libris  continetur:  quinque  Moyseos,  id  est  Genesi,  Exodo,  Le\itico,  Nnmeris,  Deutero- 
nomio,  et  uno  libro  Jesu  Nave,  nno  Judicum,  uno  libello  qui  appellatur  I?uth,  qui  magis 
ad  Re;inorum  principinm  videtur  pertinere:  deinde  quatuor  Regnorum  et  duobus  Parali- 
pomenon  non  consequentibus,  sed  quasi  a  latere  adjunctis,  simulque  per^^entibus.  H£ec 
est  historia,  qua  sibiraet  annexa  tempora  continet,  atque  ordinem  rerum.  Sunt  &\\se,  tam- 
qnam  ex  diverse  ordine,  qn£e  neque  huic  ordini  neque  inter  se  conncctuntur:  sicut  est  Job, 
et  Tobias,  et  Esther,  et  Judith,  et  Macchabsorum  libri  duo,  et  Esdne  duo,  qui  magis 
SDbsequi  ^identur  ordinatam  illam  historiam  nsque  ad  Regnorum  et  Paralipomenon  termi- 
natam.  Deinde  Prophetae:  in  quibus  David  unus  liber  Psalmonim,  et  Salomonis  tres, 
Provcrbiorum,  Cantica  Canticorum  et  Ecclesiastes.  Nam  illi  duo  libri,  unus  qui  Sapientia, 
ct  alius  qui  Ecclesiasticus  inscribitur,  de  quadam  similitudine  Salomonis  dicnntur:  nam 
Jesus  Sirach  eos  conscripsisse  constantissime  pcrhibetur,  qui  tamen,  quoniam  in  auctori- 
tatem  recipi  mcruerunt,  inter  propheticos  numerandi  sunt.  Reliqui  sunt  eomm  libri,  qui 
proprie  ProphetJE  appellantur;  duodecim  Prophetarum  libri  singuli,  quoniam  nunqnam 
sejuncti  sunt,  pro  uno  habentur.  Quorum  Prophetarum  nomina  sunt  hacc:  Osee,  Joel, 
Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micheus,  Naum,  Abacuc,  Sophonias.  Aggjeus,  Zacharias,  Malacliias. 
Deinde  quaiuor  Propheta  sunt  majorum  voluminum,  Esaias,  Hiercmias,  Daniel,  Ezechiel. 
His  quadraginta  quatuor  libris  Testamenti  Veteris  termiuatur  auctoritas."  Augustin.  De 
Doctrina  Christiana,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  §  12,  13. 

'  "  Toto  autem  illo  tempore,  ex  quo  redierunt  de  Babylonia,  post  Malachiam,  Agga?iim, 
et  Zachariam,  qui  tunc  prophetavenint,  et  Esdram,  non  habuerunt  prophetas  usque  ad  Sal- 
vatoris  adventum,  nisi  alium  Zachariam  patrem  Johannis  et  Elisabct  ejus  uxorcm,  Christi 
nativitate  jam  proxima."    De  Civitatc  Dei,  1.  xvii.  c.  24. 

'  "  Ab  hoc  tempore  apud  Judasos  restituto  templo,  non  rcges  sed  principes  fuemnt  .  . . 
quorum  supputatio  temporum  non  in  Scripturis  Sanctis  quae  canonicae  appellantur,  sed  in 
aliis  invenitur:  in  quibus  sunt  et  Machabaeormn  libri,  quos  non  Juda;i  sed  ecclesia  pro 
canonicis  habet  propter  quorumdam  martyrum  passiones  vchementer  atque  mirabik-s,  (joi, 
antequam  Christus  veni'sct,  in  carnem  usque  ad  mortem  pro  lege  Dei  ccrtaverunt."  De 
Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  36. 

'  "  Prophetasse  etiam  ipse  [meaning  Solomon]  reperitur  in  suis  libris  qui  tres  recepti 
sunt  in  auctoritatem  cancnicam,  Proverbia,  Ecclesiastes,  et  Cantica  Canticorum.  Alii  vcro 
duo,  quorum  unus  Sapientia,  alter  Ecclesiasticus,  dicitur,  propter  eloquii  similitudinem,  ut 
Salomonis  dicantur,  obtinuit  consuL'tudo:  non  autem  esse  ipsius,  non  dubitant  doctiores. 
Eos  tamen  in  auctoritatem  maxime  occidentalis  antiquilus  reccpit  ecclesia."  De  Civit.  Dei, 
lib.  xviu  c  20. 
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The  book  o?  Judith,  he  expressly  states,  formed  no  part  of  the  Jewish  canon.* 
The  book  of  Wisdom,  he  says,  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  as  of  canonic:il 
authority*;  and  when  it  was  read  in  the  church,  it  was  given  to  the  readers  or 
inferior  ecclesiastical  officers,  who  read  it  in  a  lower  place  than  those  books  were 
read,  which  were  universally  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  and  which  were  lead 
by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  in  a  more  elevated  place.^  Lastly,  he  explicitly  de- 
clares that  the  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  accounted  canonical  by  the  Jews'* ; 
"  who  do  not  receive  the  Scripture  of  the  Maccabees  as  they  do  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  our  Lord  bears  testimony.  .  .  .  But  it  is  re- 
ceived by  the  church  not  unprofitably,  if  it  be  read  and  heard  soberly,  especially 
on  account  of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  who  suffered  so  much  from  the  hands  of 
persecutors  for  the  law  of  God."^ 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  examination  of  the  testimony  of  Augustine  is,  that 
he  did  not  receive  the  apocryphal  books  as  divinely  inspired;  but  substantially 
agrees  with  the  judgment  of  Jerome  and  of  Kufinus  above  given,  viz.  that  these 
books  are  received  as  useful  for  the  edification  of  the  people ;  but  that  they  are  not 
of  authority  so  as  to  confirm  or  prove  any  doctrine. 

§  4.  Testimonies  of  the  priyicipal  later  Divines  of  the  Easterii  or 
Greek  Church,  and  of  the  Latin  or  Western  Church,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  fifteenth  Century,  that  the  Apocryphal  Books  form  no  part  of  the 
Canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scripture. 

Besides  the  catalogues  of  canonical  books  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is 
a  long  series  of  upwards  of  sixty  ecclesiastical  authors,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  have  expressed  themselves  in  equally  explicit  terms,  that  the  apo- 
cryphal books  form  no  part  of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures.^  The  length, 
however,  to  which  this  section  has  extended  will  only  admit  of  a  statement  of  the 
principal  testimonies. 

1.  JuNiLius,  an  African  bishop  (about  A.  d.  560)  excludes  from  the  canonical 
books  Judith,  the  Maccabees,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  ;  and  states  as  the  reason 
for  such  exclusion  that  the  Jews  made  a  distinction  between  them.'' 

2.  Gregory  L,  bishop  of  Kome  from  a.  d.  590  to  604  (a  canonised  saint  of  the 
modern  church  of  Rome),  received  the  same  books  of  Scripture  as  the  Jews. 
Having  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  he  thus 
apologises  for  so  doing :  "  Concerning  which  we  do  not  amiss,  if  we  produce  a 
testimony  out  of  the  books  of  Maccabees,  though  not  canonical,  yet  published  for 
the  edification  of  the  church."  ^     And  when  he  does  quote  any  passage  from  the 

'  "  Per  idem  tempus  [the  reign  of  Darius]  etiam  ilia  sunt  gesta,  quae  conscripta  sunt  in 
libro  Judith :  quern  sane  in  canone  Scripturarum  Judiei  non  recepissc  dicuntur."  De  Civit. 
Dei,  lib.  xviii.  c.  26. 

^  "  Quem  Judisi  non  rccipiunt  in  auctoritatcm  canonicam."     Retract,  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

'  "  Qui  [meaning  the  book  of  Wisdom]  meruit  in  ecclesia  Cliristi  de  gradu  Lectorum 
recitari."     Do  Pra^destinatione  Sanctorum,  lib.  i.  c,  14. 

*  "  Quos  libros  non  Judaii,  sod  ecclesia,  habet  pro  canonicis."  Dc  Civit.  Dei,  lib.  xviii. 
c.  36. 

^  "  Hanc  Scripturam,  quaj  appellatur  MacchalxTorum,  non  habent  Judsei  sicut  Legem  et 

Prophetas  et  Psalmos,  qiiibus  Dominus  testimonium  perhibet Sed  recepta  est  ab 

ecclesia  non  inutiliter,  si  sohrie  legatur  et  audiatur,  maxime  propter  illos  Macchabxos;  qui 
pro  lege  Dei,  sicut  vcri  martyres,  a  persecutoi-ibus  tam  iadigna  atquc  hoiTcnda  perpcssi 
sunt."     Contra  Gaudentium,  lib.  i.  c.  31. 

"  The  testimonies  above  referred  to  may  be  found  more  briefly  in  Dr.  Field's  treatise 
"  Of  the  Church,"  pp.  228 — 232.  (().\.ford,  1628,  folio);  and  most  fully  in  Bishop  Cosin's 
"  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon,"  pp.  122 — 202.  (London,  1657,  4to.);  and  in  Dr. 
Ilody,  "De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Originalibus  Libri  IV."  pp.  652—662.,  columns  64 — 121. 
(O.Konii,  1705,  folio.)  From  the  two  last-mentioned  learned  works  have  been  selected  the 
testimonies  given  in  pp.  499 — 502. 

'  '' Discipulus.  Quarc  hi  libri  non  inter  canonicas  Scripturas  curnmt?  Magister.  Quo- 
niam  apud  IIebra;os  quoquc  super  hac  diH'ercntia  recipicbantur,  sicut  Ilicronymus  cajte- 
riqne  testantur."     De  Partibus  Lcgis  Uivina\  1.  i.  c.  3. 

"  "  Dc  qua  re  non  inordinate  agimus,  si  ex  libris,  licet  non  canonicis,  sed  tamcn  ad  ieciili- 
cationem  ecclesise  editis,  testimonium  proferamus."    Moral  in  Job.  L  xix.  c.  22.  col.  13. 
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books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  or  Ecclesiasticus,  ho  adduces  them  only  as  the  words  of  a 
certain  wise  man.* 

3.  Leoxtius,  formerly  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  but  who  subsequently- 
entered  into  a  monastery  in  Palestine,  wrote  between  A.  d.  590  and  filO.  He  has 
left  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  received  by  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians in  his  d.iy;  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  as  it  is  exactly  and  com- 
plet<-ly  the  canon  of  the  Jews,  with  the  omission  of  the  book  of  Esther.  He  is 
totally  silent  with  regard  to  the  apocryphal  books,  which  is  a  strong  proof  that 
those  books  were  not  recognised  as  of  any  authority.^ 

4.  John,  a  presbyter  of  Damascus,  or  Joannes  Damascenus,  is  a  canonised  saint 
of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  A.  d.  730.  He  has  eiven  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  concerning  the  former,  he 
says,  "It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
accoriling  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  language."  *  His  catalogue  is  substantially 
that  of  Melito,  already  given  in  pp.  487,  488 :  the  only  apocryphal  books  which  he 
mentions  are  those  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  they 
ard  ■'  excellent  and  useful,  but  are  not  numbered  [that  is,  with  the  canonical  books], 
nor  were  they  placed  in  the  ark."'* 

5.  The  venerable  Bede  (a.  d.  730)  follows  the  ancient  mode  of  dividing  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  classes :  but  in  his  treatise  on  the  Six  Ages  of  the  World 
he  distinguishes  the  books  of  IMaccabees  from  the  divine  Scripture,  classing  them 
with  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  of  Julius  Africanus.* 

6.  Alcuin,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  (a.  d.  800)  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Bede,  writing  against  Elipantus,  bishop  of  Toledo  (who  had  cited  a  passage  from 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus),  says  that  Jerome  and  Isidore  [bishop  of  Seville,  in 
Spain,]  testify  that  "the  book  was  reckoned  among  apocryphal,  that  is,  the  doubtful 
Scriptures."  ®  The  testimony  of  Alcuin  is  adopted  by  his  pupil  Rabanus  Maurtjs, 
archbishop  of  Mentz  (a.  d.  830).'' 

7.  Radulphus  Flaviacrnsis  (a  monk  of  FLivigny  in  France,  a.  d.  910),  who  was 
in  great  repute  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 
book  of  Leviticus,  speaking  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  of 
perfect  authenticity  in  the  church,  and  are  read  for  instruction,  expressly  excepts  the 
books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees  from  that  number.'^ 

8.  iELFRic,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (a.  d.  994 — 1005),  in  his  Anglo-Saxon 
Treatise  "  Of  the  Old  Testament,"  explicitly  declares  that  the  books  of  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  of  IMaccabees,  form  no  part  of  the  inspired  books  of  Scripture, 
but  were  merely  of  ecclesiastical  usage,  being  "read  in  the  church,  of  long  custome, 
for  much  good  instruction." 

"There  are,"  he  says,  "two  bookes  more  placed  with  Solomon's  workes,  as  if  he 
made  them  ;  which,  for  likeness  of  stile  and  profitable  use,  hath  gone  for  his ;  but 
lesus  the  sonne  of  Syrach  composed  them.   One  is  called  Liber  Sapientiae,  the  booke 

'  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  numerous  instances  from  the  works  of  Gregory,  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History,  part  ii.  chap.  15G.  §  2.  in  the  notes. 

^  Leontius,  de  Sectis,  action  ii.  in  the  Bibliotlieca  Patrum,  torn.  xi.  pp.  496 — 498. 
Paris,  1644.  Dr.  Lardner  has  given  the  entire  catalogue  of  Leontius,  Credibility,  part  ii. 
ch.  1.58. 

'  'IffTfov  5<  a)j  (tKocri  koX  Svo  $ip\oi  fial  ttjs  iraAatas  SioSiJkijt  koto  to  ffToixs'Ci  ttjj 
'EgpaSiVij  (puvrir,     Dc  Fide  Orthodoxa,  lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

*  'EvdpfTot  /xiv  Kal  KaKol,  oAA'  ouK  apidfioZi'Tai,  ovSe  iKfivTO  tv  t^  kiSiotQ.  De  Fide  Or- 
thodoxa, lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

*  "  Ilucusque  divina  Scriptura  tcmponim  sericm  continct.  Qua;  autcm  post  haec  apud 
Juilajos  sunt  digesta,  de  Libris  Macchal)a;oruni  et  Josci)hi  atquc  Africani  Scriptis  exhi- 
bentur,  qui  deinceps  univcrsam  historiam  usque  ad  Romana  tcmpora  prosccuti  sunt."  De 
Sex  ^tat.  Muiidi,  ad  ann.  3496,     Bed;c  Op.  torn.  ii.  p.  108.    Coloniaj,  1612. 

'  "Q  icm  librum  B.  Hieronymus  atquc  Isidorus  inter  apocryphas,  id  est,  dubias  Scrip- 
turas  deputatum  esse  absque  uUa  dubitatione  tcstantur."  Alcuin.  advcrsus  Elipantum, 
lib.  i.  col.  941. 

'  Rabanus  Mauru?,  de  Instit.  Clcrioorum,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

*  "Nam  Tobias,  Judith,  et  Maccaba;orum  libri,  quamvis  ad  instructionem  ecclcsiaj  Ic- 
gantur,  perfectam  tamen  NON  habent  aucioritatem."  Radulp.  Flav.  in  Lcviticum,  lib.  xiv. 
near  the  beginning. 
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of  Wisdome  ;  and  tlie  othei-  Ecclesiasticus;  very  large  bookes  and  read  in  the  church 
of  long  custome,  for  much  good  instruction."  * 

Of  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  he  says  : —  "Among  these  bookes  the  church  hath 
accustomed  to  place  two  other  tending  to  the  ghjry  of  God,  and  entitled  Machabeorum, 
for  the  great  valour  of  that  family  who  prevailed  then  so  much  in  fight  against  the 
heathen  forces,  encroaching  much  upon  them,  and  seeking  to  destroy  and  root  them 
from  the  land  which  God  had  given  them,  and  so  to  empaire  the  glory  of  God  him- 
selfe."  .  ..."  I  have  turned  them  also  into  English,  and  so  reade  them  you  may  (if 
you  please)  for  your  own  instruction."  ^ 

9.  Rupert,  abbot  of  Tuits  or  Duits  in  Germany  (a.  d.  1120),  explicitly  rejects 
the  book  of  AVisdom  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.^ 

10.  Petkr,  abbot  of  Clugny  (a.  d.  1130),  after  enumerating  the  canonical  books, 
says  :  "Besides  these  authentic  books  there  are  six  others  not  to  be  rejected,  viz., 
Jmlith,  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  ;  which, 
though  they  attain  not  to  the  high  dignity  of  the  former,  are  yet  deservedly  received 
by  the  church  on  account  of  the  commendable  and  very  necessary  doctrine  which 
they  contain."  * 

11.  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  (abbot  of  Saint  Victor  at  Paris,  a.  d.  1140)  declares 
that  "all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  "  are  twenty-two  in  number.  Moreover, 
there  are  other  books,  viz.  :  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  are  read,  but 
are  not  written  in  the  canon.^  This  judgment  of  Hugo  de  Sancto  Victore  is  adopted 
verbatim  by  his  contemporary,  Hichardus  de  Sancto  Victore ;  a  canon  regular  in  the 
same  abbey,  of  which  he  was  also  prior  for  some  time.® 

12.  The  unknown  compiler  of  the  Glossa  Ordinaria  upon  the  Bible  (who  wrote 
about  A.  D.  1200),  declares  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  that  the  canonical  books  are 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  not  canonical;  and  that  "there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference between  tliese  two  as  there  is  between  that  which  is  certain  and  that  which 
is  doubtful;  for  the  canonical  books  were  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  at  what  time  the  non-canonical  or  apocryphal  books  were  published,  or 
who  were  the  authors  of  them,  no  one  can  tell."  ' 

13.  Thomas  Aquinas  (a.  d.  1260),  an  eminent  doctor  among  the  schoolmen,  and 
a  canonised  saint  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  differed  not  from  the  doctors  of  his 
own  age.  Besides  characterising  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  as  a  fable  ^,  and 
declaring  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  no  part  of  canonical  Scripture",  he  has  the 
following  striking  passage,  which  has  been  preserved  out  of  his  Secunda  Secundte  by 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1409),  who  was  afterwards  canonised  or 
enrolled  among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  Church:  —  "These  books  "  (meaning  the 

'  L'Isle's  Saxon  treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  written  about  the  time 
of  King  Edgar,  by  JElfricus  Abbas,  p.  17.     London,  1623.  4to. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

^  "  Verum  hsec  scriptura"  [the  book  ofWisdom]  "nequede  canoneest,  nee  de  canonica 
scriptura  sumpta  est  senteiitia  hsec."     Rupert.  Tuitiensis  in  Gen.  iii.  21. 

*  "Restantjjosthos  authenticos  sacriE  scripture  libros  sex  non  reticendilibri,  Sapientia;, 
Jtsu  F.  Sirach,  Tobice,  Jiuiitli,  et  utcrque  Machabeorum  liber  :  qui,  etsi  ad  sublimem 
illam  pra^cedentium  dignitatem  pervenire  non  potuerunt,  propter  laudabilem  tamen  et 
pernecessariam  doctriuam  ab  ecclesia  suscipi  meruerunt."  Petrus  Cluniacensis,  in  epistola 
contra  Pctrobrusianos. 

=*  "  Omnes  ergo  fiunt  numero  viginti  duo.  Sunt  prsetcra  alii  quidcm  libri,  ut  Sapientia 
Salomonis,  liber  Jesu  F.  Sirach,  et  liber  Judith  et  Thobias,  et  libri  Maccaba?orum  ;  qui 
leguntur  quidem,  sed  non  scribuntur  incanone."  Hugo  dc  S.  Victore,  Eruditiones  Didas- 
calica;,  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  [Op.  torn.  iii.  p.  17.   Mogunt.  1617]. 

"  Excerptionum,  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

'  "Inter  quos  tantum  distat  quantum  inter  certum  et  dubium  :  nam  canonici  sunt  con- 
fecti,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictantc  ;  non-canonici  autcm,  sivc  apocrt/phi,  ncscitur  quo  tempore, 
quibusvc  auctoribus  sint  editi."  Gloss.  Ordin.  Prief.  Dc  Libris  Biblicis  canoiiicis  ct  nou- 
canonicis.  Additional  testimonies  against  the  apocryphal  books  by  the  author  of  this 
Gloss  are  given  by  Bisho]i  Cosin,  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  pp.  166  —  169. 

*  "  Tertia  est  pars  incidentalis,  contiuens  duo  ultima  capita,  in  qua  ponitur  Susanna: 
Ilistoria,  et  Belis  ac  Draconis  fabuhi."    Thorn.  Aq.  in  Uaniel.  c.  13. 

"  "  Vol  illaapparitio"  [meaning  that  of  Samuel  to  Saul]  "  fuit  procurata  per  daimoncs. 
Si  tanicn  Ecclesiasiici  authoritas  non  rccii)iatur  propter  hoc,  quod  inter  canonicas  Sci  ip- 
turas  apud  Hebra-os  non  habetur."     Thom.  Aquin.  Summoe,  Pars  i.  Quajst.  ixxxix.  art.  8. 
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Apocrypha)  had  no  such  authority  as  the  other  books  of  Scripture  had,  by  which 
any  man  might  effectually  argue  in  matters  of  faith.  Whence,  probably,  they  have 
no  more  authority  than  the  sayings  of  holy  doctors,  which  are  approved  in  the  church.* 

14.  Andrew  Horne,  an  eminent  lawer  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  in  the  pro- 
cemium  or  preface  to  his  "Mirroir  des  Justices,"  states  that,  in  the  preparation  of  his 
work,  he  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  "in  which"  (he 
says)  "we  found  it  written,  that  law  is  nothing  else  but  rules  delivered  by  our  holy 
predecessors  in  Holy  Scripture  for  the  saving  of  souls  from  everlasting  damnation, 
notwithstanding  the  same  were  disused  by  false  judges.  And  we  found  that  the 
entire  Holy  Scripture  remained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament."  ^  He  then  gives 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  entirely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  canon, 
and  of  the  ancient  Christian  churches  above  given  :  to  which  he  adds :  —  "  And 
besides  these  there  are  other  books  in  the  old  Testament,  although  they  be  not  autho- 
rised as  canojiical,  viz.,  Tobie,  Judeth,  IMaccabees,  Ecclesiasticus."  *  Tiie  list  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  follows,  to  which  is  annexed  the  following  sentence  : — 
"  And  our  usages  were  in  accordance  v/ith  Scripture,  and  in  most  intelligible  lan- 
guage of  you  [us  ?]  and  of  the  common  people."* 

15.  Nicholas  Lyra,  a  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  (a.  d.  1320),  whose 
writings  were  held  in  great  estimation,  thus  clearly  asserts  the  true  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  his  preface  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  he  says:  —  "Since, 
by  God's  assistance,  I  have  written  upon  the  canonical  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
beginning  first  with  Genesis,  and  proceeding  to  the  end  of  the  Revelation  ;  trusting 
in  the  s:ime  assistance,  I  purpose  to  write  upon  the  other  books  ivhich  are  not  in 
the  anion,  viz.,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  JMaccabees."^ 
And  in  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Ezra,  he  says  :  —  "I  purpose,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  pass  over  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  although  they  are 
historical ;  because  they  are  not  in  the  canon  of  Jews  or  Christians.  Jerome  indeed 
says  that  tliey  are  reckoned  among  the  Apoc?'ypha."  ^ 

16.  Saint  Antoninus,  archbishop  of  Florence  (a.  d.  1446 — 1459),  acknowledges 
that  the  Jeios  do  not  place  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  canon  of  Scripture.'' 

17.  Contemporary  with  Antoninus  was  Alphonsus  Tostatus,  bishop  of  Avila,  in 
Spain,  who,  for  his  multifarious  learning,  was  called  the  Wonder  of  the  World. 
This  eminent  scholar  pronounces  his  judgment  in  favour  of  all  the  reformed  or 
Protestant  churches,  with  reference  to  the  apocrj'phal  books:  —  "The  church  re- 
ceives such  books,  permitting  each  of  the  faithful  to  read  them  ;  the  church  also 
reads  them  in  her  offices,  on  account  of  the  many  devout  things  which  they  contain. 
But  the  church  obliges  no  one  necessa?-ily  to  believe  what  is  contained  therein ;  as  is 
the  case  with  the  books  of  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Maccabees,  Judith,  and  Tobit. 

'  "Idemetiam  dicit  Thomas,  2.  2 scilicet  quod  isti  libri"  [apociyphi]  "non  sunt 

tantre  authoiitatis  ut  ex  dictis  corum  posset  efficaciter  argumentari  in  his  quiE  sunt  fidei, 
sicut  ex  aliis  libris  scripturae  sacraj.  Unde  forte  habent  auctoritatem  talem  qualem  habent 
dicta  sanctorum  doctorum  approbata  ab  ecclesia."  Antonini  Summa  Theol.  Pars  iii.  tit. 
18.  c.  vi.  §  2. 

^  "  Et  J  trovai  et  a  plus  breefe  que  jeo  scavoy  la  necessity  mise  en  remembrance  a  quoy 
copanions,  mc  cidcrcnt.  d'cstudicr  en  la  veil  Testament  et  novel  et  Canon,  en  rescript 
trovomus  [trouvons]  que  ley  n'est.  autre  chose,  que  Rules  doncs  p.ar  nre  saiiicts  predeces- 
seiu-s  en  Sainct  Escripturc  ]jur  Salucr  Almcs  d'damnation  pcrpetuclle  tout  soit  et  per  faux 
Juges  defu^ces.  Et  Truvomus  que  tout  Sainct  Escripturc  remainc  en  la  Veil  Testament 
et  Novel."  La  Sonimc  ajipelle  Mirroir  des  lusticcs,  p.  2.     London,  1642.     First  edition. 

'  "  Et  oustrc  ceux  sont  autre  liures  en  I'vcil  Testament,  tout  soit  ne  soient  elles  authorises 
canon,  si  come  Tobie,  Judeth,  Maccabes,  Ecclesiasticus."     Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  "  Kt  de  nous  usages  fuit  accordant  al  Escripturc,  ct  en  language  pluis  eutendable  en 
aid  vous  [nous?]  et  del  Comor  [n?]  jieople."     Ibid.,  p.  4. 

*  "  Postqiiam,  auxiliante  Deo,  scri])si  super  libros  Sacne  Scriptural  canonicos,  incipiondo 
a  princijiio  Gencscos,  ct  i)roccdeudo  usque  ad  fincm  Ajioealypscos;  de  cjusdeni  coufisus 
auxilio,  super  alios  intciido  scribcrc,  qui  non  sunt  de  canone.  scilicet,  Sapientia,  Eccle- 
siasticus, Judith,  Tobias,  ct  lil)ri  jSIacliaba-orum."     N.  Lyra,  Prajfat.  in  lil)rum  Tobia3. 

'  "  Lila-cjs  autcm  Tobiw,  Judith  et  Maccab;corum,  licet  siut  historiales,  tamen  iutendo 
cos  ad  pracsens  pcrtransire ;  quia  non  sunt  de  canone  apud  Judceos,  nee  apud  Christianas." 
Comment,  in  Ezra,  c.  1. 

'  "Quartaui  partem,  quam  non  ponunt  ipsi  hebrci  [Ilcbrsci]  in  canone  scriptural  urn  sa- 
crarum,  scd  ai>i>cllaut  apocrypha."     Antonini  i'umma.  Pars  iii   tit.  18.  C.  6.  §  ii. 
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For  though  these  books  are  received  by  Christians,  and  proof  derived  from  them 
may,  in  some  way  or  other,  have  weight,  because  the  church  retains  those  books ; 
yet  they  are  not  effectual  for  proving  those  things  which  are  in  doubt  against  here- 
tics or  Jews.^ 

§  5.  Confessions  of  learned  Romanists  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  ivho 
lived  before,  during,  and  after  the  so-called  Council  of  Trent,  that  the 
Apocryphal  Books  are  no  part  of  the  Canon  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures, 

1.  Cardinal  Ximenes  (a.  d.  1502),  in  the  preface  to  his  celebrated  polyglott  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible,  printed  in  1514— *17,  and  commonly  called  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott,  says  :  —  "The  books,  indeed,  luithoutthe  canon,  which  the  church  receives 
rather  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  than  as  an  authoritative  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  language  only."  ^ 

2.  TuoMAs  Cajetan,  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church,  who  was  commissioned 
to  oppose  Luther,  has  delivered  the  following  memorable  testimony  a^'ainst  the 
modern  Romish  canon  of  Scripture  decreed  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  at  the  close  of  his  commentary  on  the  book  of  Esther  :  —  "  We  here  termi- 
nate our  commentaries  on  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  for  the  rest 
(viz.  the  books  of  Judith,  Tobit,  and  the  Maccabees)  are  reckoned  by  Jerome 
without  the  canonical  books,  and  are  placed  among  the  Apocrypha,  together  icith  Wis- 
dom and  Ecclesiasticus,  as  appears  in  his  'Prologus  Galeatus'  (or  Helmeted  Pro- 
logue). Nor  should  you  be  disturbed,  O  novice,  if  you  should  anywhere  find  those 
books  reckoned  among  the  canonical  books,  either  in  the  holy  councils,  or  in  the 
holy  doctors.  For  the  words  of  the  councils,  as  well  as  of  the  doctors,  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  Jerome;  and  according  to  his  judgment,  [expressed] 
to  the  bishops  Chromatins  and  Heliodorus,  those  books  (and  if  there  be  any  simi- 
lar ones  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible)  are  not  canonical,  that  is,  they  are  not  those 
which  are  given  as  a  rule  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fiiith.  They  may,  however 
be  called  canonical  (that  is,  given  as  a  rule)  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful  • 
since  [they  are]  received  and  authoi-ised  in  the  canon  of  the  Bible  for  this  pur- 
pose."* 

3.  John  Deiedo  (a.d.  1535),  who  was  professor  of  Divinity  at  Louvaine  and 
who  was  employed  to  write  against  Luther,  acknowledges,  first,  that  the  histories 
of  Judith  and  Tobit,  &c.,  were  not  numbered  in  the  time  of  the  Old  Testament 
among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  but  some  of  them  [were]  accounted 
apocryphal,  as  the  writings  of  unknown  authors,  and  others,  no  true  liistories  at  all. 
And,  secondly,  he  confesses  that  the  Christian  church,  on  account  of  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  holy  men,  who  are  read  to  have  made  use  of  testimonies  of  this  kind, 


'  "Tales  autem  libros  ecclesia  recipit,  permittens  eos  singulis  fidelibus  legere  :  ipsa 
quoquc  in  ofBciis  suis  illos  legit  propter  multa  devota  qu£e  in  illis  habentur.  Neminem 
tamen  obliyat  ad  necessario  credendum  id  quod  ibi  habetur  :  sicut  est  de  libris  Sapicntia;, 
Ecclesiastici,  et  Maccabaeonmi,  Judith  et  Tobia;.  Illi  enim  a  Christianis  recipiantur,  et 
probatio  ex  cis  sumpta  sit  aliqualiter  efficax,  quia  ecclesia  istos  libros  tenet ;  contra  han-e- 
ticos  tamen,  aut  Hebrseos,  ad  probandum  ea  quaj  in  dubium  veniunt  non  sunt  efScaces." 
Tostati  I'rjsfat.  in  Matt.  q.  1.  Bishop  Cosin  and  Dr.  Hody  have  given  several  passages 
from  Tostatus,  which  are  equally  explicit  against  the  canonical  authority  of  the  apocryphal 
books. 

^  "Libri  extra  canonem,  quos  ecclesia  potius  ad  aedificationem  populi  quam  ad  autori- 
tatcm  ecciesiasticorum  dogmatum  confirmandam  recipit,  Grajcam  tiii  [tantum]  habent 
Scripturam."     Bib.  Complut.  torn.  i.  Prologus  ad  Lectorem,  fol.  iii.  verso  col.  i. 

'  '■  Et  hoc  in  loco  terminamus  commentaria  librorum  historialium  Veteris  Testamcnti : 
nam  rcliqui  (scil.  Judith,  Tobia;,  et  Maccabajorum  libri),  a  divo  Hieronymo  extra  canonicos 
libros  supputuntur,  et  inter  apocrypha  locantur,  cum  libro  Sapientise  et  Ecclesia-stico,  ut  patet 
in  Prologo  Galcato.  Nee  turberis,  novitie,  si  alicubi  repereris  libros  istos  inter  canonicos 
supputari,  vel  in  sacris  conciliis  vel  in  sacris  doctoribus-  Nam  ad  Hieronymi  limam 
reduceuda  sunt  tam  verba  concilioruni  quam  doctorum:  et  juxtaillius  sententiam  ad  Chro- 
mutium  et  Holiodorum  cpiscopos  libri  isti  (et  si  qui  alii  sunt  in  canone  Biblia;  similes)  non 
sunt  canonici,  hoc  est,  non  sunt  rcgularcsad  firmandum  eaquje  sunt  fidci.  Possunt  tanicn 
dici  canonici  (lioc  est  rcgulares)  ad  a;diticatioiiem  fideliuni;  utpote  in  canone  Biblia;  ad 
hoc  rccepti  et  authorati."     Cajetan.  Comment,  in  Esther,  fine. 
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re:i(ls  the  same  with  pious  faith  ;  and  does  not  altogether  reject  or  contemn  them, 
althmigh  it  does  not  receive  those  books  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  canonical 
Scriptures.^ 

4.  JouN  Ferus  (a.  d.  1540),  a  very  learned  man  and  excellent  commentator, 
adilressinsr  those  who  were  about  to  enter  into  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  church, 
says:  —  "These  are  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  :  the  third  and  fourth  of  Esdras, 
Ti)bit,  Judith,  the  book  of  Wisdom,  licclesiasticus,  Baruch,  and  the  two  books  of 
^Maccabees.  All  the  rest  are  called  canonical,  because  they  are  of  a^dhority  among  the 
Jews,  irhich  cannot  be  disproved.  All  the  books,  therefore,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
are  in  number  thirty-seven  ;  that  is,  twenty-eight  of  the  canonical  books,  and  nine 
of  the  Apocrypha.-  Formerly,  indeed,  the  apocryphal  [books]  were  not  publicly 
read  in  tlie  church,  nor  was  any  one  pressed  *vith  their  authority;  but  it  was  lawful 
for  every  one,  according  to  his  own  mind,  to  read  them  privately  at  home."^ 

5.  SixTus  Senensis  (ov,  of  Sienna)  author  of  "  Bibliotheca  Sancta,"  a  work  which 
was  formerly  in  great  repute,  speaking  of  the  apocryphal  books  generally,  says,  that 
"  they  ivere  those  which  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church  heretofore  held  to  be  apocryphal 

and  nncanonical.* "As  among  the  Hebrews  there  were  twenty-two  letters, 

by  means  of  which  all  things  could  be  expressed,  that  could  either  be  spoken  or 
written  ;  so  there  were  twenty-two  books,  by  means  of  which  all  things  could  be 
comprehended,  that  could  be  known  and  declared  concerning  divine  matters;  which 
method  of  reckoning  among  Christians,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  the  theolo- 
gian, Jerome,  and  Rufinus  followed.^ 

6.  The  incidental  confessions  of  Cardinal  Bellakmine,  the  most  learned  and 
industrious  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  modern  church  of  Rome,  will  appropriately 
conclude  these  testimonies  of  Romish  theologians  against  the  apocryphal  books. 
In  his  chapter  "  concerning  the  books  of  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus, 
and  the  Maccabees,"  he  says,  "  these  books  are  altogether  rejected  by  the  Hebrews, 
as  St.  Jerome  testifies  in  the  '  Armed  Prologue.'  Thence  almost  all  the  heretics  of 
this  time  [meaning  the  reformed  or  Protestant  churches]  follow  the  judgment  of 
the  Hebrews."  * "  That  the  Jewish  synagogue   doubted  concerning  these 


'  Cosin's  Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon,  p,  201.  "  Ecclesia  tarncn  Christiana  propter  auc- 
toritatem  veterum  quorundam  sanctorum,  qui  leguntur  usi  fuisse  testimoniis  ex  hujusmodi 
historiis,  easdcm  pia  fide  legit,  ct  non  pi'orsus  rcjicit  ncc  contcmnit  ;  tametsi  non  pari  auc- 
torilafe  recipiat  illos  libros  cum  scripturis  canonicis."  Driedo  de  Eccl.  Scrip,  ct  l3ogm.  1.  i. 
c  4.  ad  diflicult.  3. 

*  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  twenty-eight  in  number,  by  reckoning  separately 
the  two  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  as  also  Euth,  Nehemiah,  and  the  Lament- 
ations of  Jeremiah.  The  apocryphal  books  are  nine  in  number,  by  reckoning  the  two 
books  of  Esdras  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  as  four  books. 

8  "  Sunt  autcm  hi  libri  Apocryphi,  3  ct  4  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  Liber  Sapiential, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  et  Macliabajorum  libri  duo.  Omnes  alii  dicuntur  Canonici,  quia 
sunt  imputabilis  auctoritatis,  etiam  apud  Judceos.  Omnes  igitur  libri  Vcteris  Tcstamcnti 
sunt  XXXVII.,  hoc  est,  Canonicorum  XXVIII.,  Apocryphorura  IX.  Olim  voro  in 
Ecclesia  Apocryphi  publico  non  recitabantur,  nee  quisquam  auctoritate  eoium  premebatur; 
Red  (lomi  quidem  et  privatim  pro  suo  cujusque  animo  fas  erat  illos  legerc."  Ferus  in 
Examine  Ordinandorum.  It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  writings  of  Ferus  should  be 
put  into  the  Tridentine  Index  of  Prohibited  Books,  which  prohibition  remains  in  force  to 
this  day.  See  tlie  Index  Librorum  Prohil)itorum  sanctissiuu  domini  nostri  Grcgorii  XVI. 
pontilicis  maximi  jussu  cditus,  p.  143.   llomtc,  1841.  8vo. 

*  "  Quos  olim  prisci  ecclesia-  tanquam  upocryphos  et  non  canonicos  hahuemnt."  Sixti 
Senensis  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  lib.  i.  sect.  1.  p.  2.  A.     Francofurti.     Editio  sccunda. 

*  "Quidam,  niter  quos  Josephus  et  Philo,  supputant  sacros  libros  juxta  numerum  Hc- 
braicarum  literarum  :  Ut  quemadmodum  sunt  a])ud  Hubrreos  dna;  et  viginti  litera;,  quibus 
omnia  qua;  dici  scribique  possunt  coniprelienduntur  ;  ita  viginta  duo  volumina  sunt, 
quii)us  coutincntur  omnia  qua;  dc  divinis  rebus  sciri  ct  enumcrari  queant.  Quam  cinnne- 
rationem  scquuti  sunt  inter  Christianos  Origenes,  Epiphanius,  Grcgorius  Tlietflogus, 
Ilieronyinus,  ct  Rufinus."  Sixti  Senensis  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  lib.  i.  sect.  i.  p.  2.  B.  Fraa- 
cofiu'ti.    Editio  secunda. 

"  "  Hi  libri  simul  omnes  rcjiciuntur  ah  Hcbra;is,  ut  B.  Ilicronymus  tcstatur  in  Prolopo 
Galeato.  Deinde  Ilebraiorum  sententiaui  sequuntur  ha;rctici  hujus  tcmporis  fere  omnes  " 
Bdlarmin.  dc  Vcrbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c.  10,  Disputatioimm,  tom.  i.  col.  31.  13.  (Colonia;,  1G15, 
fol.) 
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books  appears  from  Josephus's  first  book  against  Apion.  That  the  primitive 
church  was  also  pressed  with  the  like  doubt,  appears  from  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Nazianzen,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and  the  other  lathers  above  cited,  who  do  not 
place  these  books  in  the  canon,  and  plainly  say  that  these  books  were  always  ques- 
tioned among  learned  men."  ^ 

Again :  "  We  confess  that  the  church  can  by  no  means  make  a  canonical  book 
out  of  a  NON-CANONICAL  onc,  uor  the  contrary;  but  [can]  only  declare  what  is  to 
be  accounted  canonical,  and  that  not  rashly,  nor  according  to  her  own  will,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  books 
which  are  doubted  of,  and  those  concerning  which  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  lastly, 
according  to  the  common  sense,  and  as  it  were  the  taste  of  Christian  people."  *  .  .  .  . 
"  I  admit  then  that  Jerome  held  that  opinion,"  [viz.  that  Tobit,  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Maccabees  were  apocryphal  books],  because  as  yet  no  general 
council  had   determined  any   thing  respecting   these  books,   except  the  book  of 

Judith*,  which  Jerome  afterwards  received."* "For  the  church,  which  was 

after  the  apostles,  did  not  learn  what  books  are  canonical,  and  what  are  not,  from 
any  other  source  than  from  the  tradition  of  the  apostles."  ^  .  .  .  .  For  many  of  the 
ancients,  as  Melito,  Epiphanius,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  openly  followed  the 
Hebrews  not  the  Greeks,  in  stating  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament."  ^ 

§  6.  The  Apocryphal  Books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek 
Church  from  the  Canon  of  Scrijjture. 

The  "  Orthodox  Confession  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Eastern  Church"  does 
not  enumerate  the  several  canonical  books,  but  refers  generally  to  "  the  divine 
books  of  Holy  Scripture."  ^  .  .  .  But  in  the  "  Longer  Catechism  of  the  Russian 
Church  "  we  have  the  account  and  catalogue  of  the  books  received  as  canonical  by 
that  section  of  the  "  apostolic  eastern  church." 

"  Q.  How  many  are  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 

A.  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.  Athanasius  the  Great,  and  St.  John  Damascene 
reckon  them  at  ticenty-two ;  agreeing  therein  with  tlie  Jews,  who  so  reckon  them  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  Athanas.  Ep.  xxxix.  de  Test.  [Fest.]  J.  Damasc.  Theol.  1.  iv. 
C.17. 

Q.  Why  should  we  attend  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Hebrews  ? 

A.  Because,  as  the  apostle  Paul  says,  unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God: 

'  "  Dubitasse  autem  de  his  libris  Synagogam  Judgeorum  patet  ex  Josepho,  lib.  i.  contra 
Apionem.  In  simili  dubitatione  versatam  primam  ecclesiam  Christianorum  patet  ex 
Origcne,  Athanasio,  Nazianzeno,  Epiphanio,  Hieronymo,  et  ceteris  patribus  supra  citatis, 
qui  hos  libros  in  canone  non  ponunt,  et  aperte  dicunt  semper  dc  his  libris  quaistionem  inter 
doctos  homines  fuisse."     Ibid.  col.  .33.  A.  B. 

^  "Fatcniur  enim,  ecclesiam  nullo  modo  posse  _/acere  Ziirum  cangnicum  rfe  noncano- 
Nico  nee  contra;  sed  taxiixxm  declarare,  quis  sit  habendus  canonicus,  et  hoc  non  temcre  ncc 
pro  arbitratu,  sed  ex  vetcrum  tcstimoniis,  et  similituiline  librorum  de  quibus  ambigitur 
cum  iUis  de  quibus  non  ambigitur,  ac  demum  ex  communi  sensu,  et  quasi  gustu  populi 
Christiani."     Ibid.  col.  34.  A. 

^  "  Admitto  igitur  Hieronymum  in  ea  fuisse  opinione,  quia  nondum  generale  concilium 
dc  his  libris  aliquid  statuerat,  excepto  libro  Judith,  quern  etiam  Hieronymus  postea  re- 
ccpit."     Ibid.  col.  34.  D. 

■•  This  assertion  of  Beliarminc  is  not  true.  Bishop  Cosin  has  shown  that  Jerome  never 
acknowledged  the  book  of  Judith  to  be  canonical  Scripture  (Scholast.  Hist,  of  Canon, 
pp.  84,  85.);  and  with  Dr.  Cosin  agrees  Lindanus,  bishop  of  Ruremond,  in  the  passage 
cited  in  p.  482.  suprH. 

^  "  Nam  ccclcsia,  qua;  post  Apostolos  fuit,  non  aliunde  didicit,  qui  libri  sint  canonici,  et 
qui  non  sint,  nisi  ex  traditione  apostolorum."  Bcllai-min.  de  Verbo  Dei,  lib.  i.  c.  20. 
torn.  i.  col.  C6.  A. 

*  "  Nam  mnlti  vetcrum,  ut  Melito,  E]3ij)]ianius,  Ililarius,  Hieronymus,  Rufinus,  in 
canone  exponendo  Veteris  Testamenti,  aperte  scquuti  sunt  Hcbra;os,  non  Gra;cos."  Ibid, 
col.  G7.  A. 

'  In  the  fourth  Question,  on  Faith,  it  is  stated  in  general  terms,  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
church  are  twofold  :  some  being  committed  to  writiuE:,  which  arc  comprised  in  the  divine 
books  of  Holy  Scripture  :  —  Ta  birola  irepiex^vrai.  els  TO.  !i€o\6ytKa  ^i€\ia  rf/s  0710$  ypi<pr]T, 
Orthodoxa  Coufcssio  ....  Ecclcsia;  Oricntalis,  pp.  18,  19.  .   Lipsi;x;,  1695.  8vo, 
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and  tlie  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  received  from  the  Hebre\^ 
church  of  that  Testament  by  the  Christian  church  of  tiie  New. 

Q.  How  do  St.  Cyril  and  St.  Athanasius  enumerate  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ? 

A.  As  follows:  1.  The  book  of  Genesis:  2.  Exodus:  3.  Leviticus:  4.  The  book 
of  Numbers  ;  5.  Deuteronomy  :  6.  The  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Nun  :  7.  The  book 
of  Judges,  and  with  it,  as  an  appendix,  the  book  of  Ruth  :  8.  The  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings,  as  two  parts  of  one  book :  9,  The  third  and  fourth  books  of  Kings  : 
10  The  first  and  second  books  of  Paralipomena :  11.  Tlie  first  book  of  Esdras,  and 
the  second,  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  Greelf,  the  book  of  I^ehemiah:  12.  The  book  of 
Esther  :  13.  The  book  of  Job  :  14.  The  book  of  Psalms  :  15.  The  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon: 16.  Ecclesiastes,  also  by  Solomon  :  17.  The  Song  of  Songs,  also  by  Solomon  : 
18.  The  book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah:  19.  Of  Jeremiah:  20.  Of  Ezekiel :  21.  Of 
Daniel:  22.  Of  the  twelve  Proialiets." 

[The  coincidence  of  this  list  with  those  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril  will  be  apparent 
by  comparing  their  catalogues,  which  have  been  given  in  pp.  489,  490.  supra.'] 

"  Q.  Why  is  no  notice  taken,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  book  of  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  certain  others  ? 

A.  Because  they  do  not  exist  in  Hebrew. 

Q.  How  are  we  to  regard  these  last  named  books  ? 

A.  Athanasius  the  Great  says,  that  they  have  been  appointed  by  the  fathers  to 
be  read  by  proselytes,  who  are  preparing  for  admission  into  the  church."  ^ 

The  result  of  the  preceding  investigation  is,  that  all  Protestant  churches  are  fully 
justified  in  rejecting  the  apocryphal  books  from  the  canon  of  the  divmely  inspired 
Scriptui  es :  — 

FiBST,  because  these  books  possess  no  internal  evidence  or  authority  whatever  to 
procure  their  admission  into  the  sacred  canon.  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  in  puie 
ancient  Biblical  Hebrew.  They  were  all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation  of 
the  prophetic  spirit ;  and  not  one  of  the  writers  or  authors  of  them,  in  direct  terms, 
advances  any  claim  to  inspiration.  Moreover,  the  apocryphal  books  contain  many 
things  which  are  either  fabulous,  or  contradictory  to  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  facts, 
doctrines,  and  moral  practice,  as  well  as  contradictory  to  authentic  profane  history. 

Secondly,  the  apocryphal  books  possess  no  external  evidence,  to  procure  their 
admission  into  the  sacred  canon;  for  they  were  not  received  into  that  canon  hj  the 
ancient  Jewish  church,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  his  divinely 
inspired  apostles.  No  subsequent  Jewish  writers  have  recognised  the  apocryphal 
books  as  forming  part  of  their  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  Further,  these  books 
were  not  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  in  any  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books 
recognised  by  any  council  of  the  ancient  Christian  church,  whose  decrees  were 
received  as  binding  upon  the  universal  church  ;  neither  are  they  to  be  found  in  any 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  published  by  the  fathers  or  eccle- 
siastical writers  of  the  first  four  centuries.  Moreover,  we  have  the  consentient 
testimony  of  numerous  writers  in  regular  succession,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  all  of  whom  depose  against  the  canonicity  of  the  apocryphal  books,  besides 
the  involuntary  admissions  or  confessions  of  learned  advocates  of  the  modern  Church 
of  Rome,  who  lived  before  and  after  the  so-called  council  of  Trent ;  and  though 
some  of  them,  "  in  many  other  matters  of  religion,  were  violently  carried  away  with 
the  abuses  and  streams  of  the  time,"  yet,  "  in  this  particular,  which  we  have  exa- 
mined and  followed  through  all  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  current  ran  clear  and 
smooth  among  them."  * 

Lastly,  the  apocryphal  books  are  rejected  by  the  Oriental  or  Greek  Church 
from  the  canon  of  divinely  inspired  Scrijjture:  so  that,  as  Bishop  Burnet  has  well 
observed,  "  we  have  the  concurring  sense  of  the  whole  church  of  God  in  this 
matter."  *  Nor  were  these  books  received  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  until  the 
eighth  day  of  April,  1546 ;  when  five  cardinals,  eight  archbishops,  and  forty  bishops'* 

'  The  Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church  translated  from  the  Slavono-Russlan  Originals. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Rhukmorc,  \<\>.  38,  39.     Aberdeen,  1845.  8vo. 

-  l?p.  Cosiu,  Scholastical  History  of  tlie  Canon,  )).  203. 

'  IJ|).  Riirnct  on  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  pp.  Ill,  112.     Sixth  edition. 

*  The  names  of  these  persons,  togctlu'r  with  the  jilaccs  or  sfcs  whence  they  derived  their 
episcopal  titles,  arc  given  by  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Concil.  torn.  xiv.  col.  745.  and  746. 
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of  the  Roman  obedience  (in  all,  fifty-three  persons,  who  were  almost  wholly 
Italians)  arrogating  to  themselves  the  appellation  of  the  oecumenical  synod  of 
Trent,  at  their  fourth  session,  presumed  to  place  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  inspired  writings,  and  denounced  an  anathema  against 
every  one  who  should  not  receive  them  and  every  part  of  them  as  sacred  and 
canonical.  This  canonising  of  the  apocryphal  books  is,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree^ 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  incompetency  of  the  members  of  the  synod  or  council  of  Trent: 
concerning  which  it  has  been  most  truly  said,  that  "  as  they  had  neither  council, 
nor  father,  nor  schoolman,  nor  other  writer  that  ever  spake  like  them  in  former 
ages,  so  at  this  very  time  they  had  none  but  their  own  small  and  inconsiderable 
number  to  give  a  suffrage  to  this  their  synodical,  or  (as  they  most  untruly  and 
vainly  called  it)  their  oecumenical  decree.     For,  of  the  Greek  Church  they  had  not 

one; of  the  Helvetian,  German  and  northern  churches,  none;  of  the  French, 

scarce  two ;  of  the  Spanish,  not  many  "  [Sleidan  says,  five] ;  "  all  the  rest  we  find 
to  be  Italians  (and  no  such  great  number  of  them  neither)  ;  among  whom  divers 
were  the  pope's  pensioners,  and  sent  thither  to  out-balance  other  men's  voices; 
some  of  them  titular ;  and  some  of  them  unlearned.  And  was  it  ever  heard  of  in 
the  world  before,  that  forty  bishops  of  Italy,  assisted  perhaps  with  half  a  score 
others,  should  make  up  a  general  council  for  all  Christendom  ?  Wherein,  as  there 
was  not  any  one  greatly  remarkable  for  learning  that  voted  this  canonical  authority 
to  those  books,  which,  by  the  consent  of  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches  were 
ever  held  to  be  uncertain  and  apocryphal ;  so  some  of  them  were  lawyers,  perhaps 
learned  in  that  profession,  but  of  little  understanding  in  religion.  And  though 
otlier  some  were  divines,  yet  many  of  them  were  of  less  than  ordinary  suflicience  ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  courtiers,  and  bishops  of  such  small  places  (or  digni- 
ties only  titular),  that,  supposing  every  one  to  represent  the  clergy  and  people  from 
whom  he  came,  it  could  not  be  said,  that  one  of  a  thousand  in  Christendom  was 
represented  in  this  pretended  council." 

The  following  are  the  most  material  parts  of  the  decree  of  the  council 
of  Trent  for  the  canonising  of  the  uninspired  apocryphal  books. 

"  The  sacred,  holy,  oecumenical,  and  general  synod  of  Trent,  lawfully  assembled 
in  the  Holy  Spirit, following  the  example  of  the  orthodox  fathers,  doth  re- 
ceive and  reverence  with  equal  piety  and  veneration  all  the  books,  as  well  of  the 
Old  as  of  the  Xew  Testament,  the  same  God  being  the  author  of  both  ;  and  also 
the  aforesaid  traditions  "  [meaning  those,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  sentence],  pertaining  both  to  faith  and  manners, 
whether  received  from  Christ  himself,  or  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  preserved 
in  the  catholic  church  by  continual  succession.'  Moreover,  lest  any  doubt  should 
arise  respecting  the  sacred  books  which  are  received  by  the  council,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  insert  a  list  of  them  in  the  present  decree.  They  are  these :  "  Of 
the  Old  Testament  —  the  five  books  of  Moses,  that  is,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua ;  Judges  ;  Ruth ;  four  books  of  Kings  ;  two  of 
Paralipomena  [Chronicles]  ;  the  first  book  of  Esdras,  and  the  second  which  is 
called  Nehemiah;  Tobit ;  Judith;  Esther;  Job;  the  Psalms  of  David,  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  the  Proverbs;  Ecclesiastes ;  the  Song  of  Songs;  Wisdom;  JEcclcsiasilcus; 
Isaiah;  Jeremiah  with  Bariich;  Ezekiel;  Daniel  [including  the  Song  of  the  Tln-ee 
Children]  ;  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  that  is,  Ilosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah, 
IMicah,  Nidium,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi ;  and  two 
books  of  Maccabees,  the  first  and  second."  [Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  it 
is  not  necessary  to  give  the  list,  as  it  coincides  with  our  canon.] 

"  Whoever  shall  not  receive,  as  sacred  and  canonical,  all  these  books,  and  every  part 


'  "  Here,"  it  has  been  well  remarked,  "  are  two  notorious  falsehoods.  1.  That  the  'or- 
thodo.x.  fathers'  received  '  with  equal  piety  and  veneration'  all  the  books  as  enumerated  in 
the  decree;  it  being  well  known  that,  during  the  first  four  cciUurics,  the  a])Oor_vphal  books 
were  entirely  rejected,  and  that  subsc(iuently  they  were  only  read  for  instruction,  not 
regarded  as  divine.  2.  That  the  Komish  traditions  have  been  '  preserved  l)y  continual  suc- 
cession;' whereas  the  invention  of  the  rites  and  opinions  therein  alluded  lo,  and  their 
gradual  introduction  into  the  church,  arc  historical  facts."  Cramp's  Text- Book  of  Popery, 
p.  4.5.     Second  edition. 
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of  them,  as  they  are  commonly  read  in  the  catholic  church,  and  are  contained  in  the 
01(1  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  or  shall  knowingly  and  deliberately  despise  the  afore- 
said traditions,  let  him  be  accursed."  ^ 

From  the  facts  and  testimonies  collected  in  the  preceding  pnfjes,  it 
lias  (we  trust)  been  irrecusably  shown  that  the  Romish  Church, 
in  receiving  the  apocryphal  books  as  part  of  the  divinely  inspired 
Scriptures,  has  not  only  set  at  nought  all  historical  truth  and  evi- 
dence, but  has  acted  in  direct  violation  of  one  of  her  own  funda- 
mental principles.  The  unanimoiis  consent  of  the  fathers  is  what  she 
requires  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.^  But  on  this  subject, 
instead  of  a  unanimous  co'Ssent  for  the  first  four  centuries,  she  is 
met  with  a  unanimous  Dissent.  Her  maxim  is,  to  receive  (according 
to  the  rule  of  one  of  her  own  saints,  Vincent  of  Lerins,  Avho  is  com- 
memorated on  the  2-1  th  of  jMay,)  quod  uhique,  quod  semper,  quod 
ah  omnibus  creditum  est^  ;  "  what  has  been  believed  every  where,  at  all 
times,  and  by  all ;"  but  here  she  receives  what  has  never  been  believed 
any  where,  or  by  any  one  of  the  fathers ;  and  she  anathematises  all 
Protestants,  and  her  advocates  spurn  and  denounce  their  editions  of 
the  Bible  as  mutilated,  because  they  exclude  from  the  canon  of 
inspired  books  those  writings  which  were  excluded  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  divinely  inspired  apostles,  and  which  were  also  excluded  with 
most  remarkable  unanimity  by  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
many  of  whom  are  enrolled  by  the  Bomish  Church  in  her  calendar  of 
reputed  saints.  "  The  decree  of  the  council  "  or  synod  of  Trent, 
on  the  apocryphal  books,  "  was  a  most  wretched  blunder,  arising 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  partisan  heat  and  blindness. 
A  church  which  claims  infallibility  can  never  correct  her  own  blun- 
ders, but  must  hold  on  upon  them  till  they  eat  the  very  heart  out  of 
her ;  as  a  man  may  be  destroyed,  mind  and  body,  by  the  morbid 
growth  of  an  ineradicable  wen."^ 

'  "  Sacrosancta,  cecuraenica,  et  gcncralis  Tridentina  Synodus,  in  Spiritu  Sancto  legitime 
congregata  ....  orthodoxorum  patnim  cxempla  sccuta,  onines  libros  tam  vcteris  quam 
ncvi  Testamenti,  cum  utriusquc  nnus  Deus  sit  aiictor,  necnon  tratlitiuiies  ipsas,  turn  ad 
fldem,  turn  ad  mores  pcrtinentes,  tamquara  vel  ore  tenus  a  Christo,  vol  a  Spiritu  Sancto 
dictatas,  et  continua  successione  in  ecclesia  catholica  conservatas,  pari  pietatis  aftiectii  ac 
revercntia  suscipit.  et  veneratur.  Sacrorum  vero  librorum  indicem  huic  decreto  adscribon- 
dum  censuit;  ne  cui  dubitatio  suboriri  possit,  quiiiam  sint,  qui  ab  ipsa  synodo  suscipiuutur. 
Sunt  vero  infra  scripti:  Testamenti  Veteris,  quinque  ^loysi,  id  est.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Levi- 
ticus, Numeri,  Deuteronomium :  Josue,  Judicuni,  Ruth,  quatuor  Regum,  duo  Paralipome- 
non,  Esdra;  primus,  et  secundus  qui  dicitur  Nehcmias;  Tobias,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalie- 
rium  Davidicum  centum  quinquagenta  psalmorum.  Parabolas,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticum 
canticorum,  Sapientia,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaias,  Jereniias  cum  Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel; 
duodecim  Propheta;  Minorcs,  id  est,  Osea,  Joel,  Amos,  Abdias,  Jonas,  Micha?us,  Nahuin, 
ILibacuc,  Sophonias,  Aggajus,  Zacharias,  Malachias;  duo  Mach.aba?orum,  primus  ct  secun- 
dus. S/  fjuis  autem  libros  ipsos  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partil>us,  prout  in  ecclesia  catiio- 
lica  legi  consueverunt,  et  in  veteri  vulgata  latina  editione  habcntur,  pro  sacris  et  caiiotiicis 
non  smceperit,  et  traditiones  pra;dictiis  scicns  et  prudens  contcmpserit;  anathema  sit." 
Concilii  Tridentini  Canoncs  ct  Decreta.  Sess.  iv.  Decretum  dc  canonicis  Scripturis, 
pp.  24,  25.  Parisiis,  1824;  or,  Labbe  et  Cossart.  Concil.  torn.  xiv.  col.  74G. 

-  "Nor  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them"  [the  Sacred  Scriptures]  "otherwise 
than  according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  Ute  fathers."     Creed  of  Pius  IV.  art.  2. 

'  Vincentii  Lirincnsis  Commonitoriam,  cap.  2.  in  Gallandii  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  torn.  x. 
p.  1113. 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1854,  p.  305.  The  fat.al  influence  of  the  Tridcntine  De- 
cree,  respecting  the  npocryplial  books,  upon  the  Church  of  Rome's  pretentlcd  claim   to 
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III.  Respecting  the  actual  value  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
Yarious  opinions  have  existed  at  different  times,  especially  since  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century.  As  ancient  writings,  some  of 
them  are  valuable  for  the  historical  information  they  contain,  and  also 
because  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  reverent  regard  for  these  books,  cherished  by  the  early 
fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
*'  When  the  apocryphal  books  were  written,  if  in  Greek  the  ori- 
ginals, if  in  Chaldee  "  [or  Syriac,  both  which  languages  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  other  writings  are  frequently  called  Hebrew,]  "  the 
Greek  translations,  were  in  all  probability  inserted  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  along  with  the  still  more  sacred  books  of  Scripture,  by 
Alexandrian  Jews  ;  who,  in  their  state  of  dispersion,  were  naturally 
zealous  about  all  that  concerned  their  religion  and  the  history  of 

their  race.^ No  doubt  the   Alexandrian  Jews  ascribed  great 

importance  to  the  books  which  they  thus  inserted  into  the  Septua- 
gint  canon."  "  With  the  exception  of  Origen,  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church  —  for  the  first  three  centuries  —  were  profoundly 
ignorant  of  Hebrew.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  adopted  the  Greek  version  as  their  Old  Testament;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  formed  the  original  of  their  Latin  version.  Hence  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  current  in  the  church  were,  in  Greek 
the  Septuagint,  in  Latin  a  translation  from  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
both  therefore  containing  the  apocryphal  books.  It  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Jerome"  [in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century]  "  that  a 
translation  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  :  and  hence,  in  the  eyes  of 
many,  the  whole  collection  of  books  contained  in  the  Septuagint,  and 
in  the  old  Latin  translation,  was  naturally  viewed  with  the  respect  due 
to  Scripture.  Many  indeed  of  the  fathers  knew  the  difference  between 
the  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon  and  those  of  the  Apocrypha;  and 
knew  that  the  former  were  divine,  the  latter  of  inferior  authority. 
But  still  many  quoted  almost  indiscx'iminately  from  both."- 

At  the  Reformation,  Luther,  Cranmer,  Calvin,  and  others  of  the 
earliest  reformers,  followed  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Church.  The  Church  of  England  also  adheres  to  the  practice  of 
the  ancient  church,  and  regards  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture  as 
the  only  divinely  inspired  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  She  has  there- 
fore most  properly  relegated  the  apocryphal  books  to  an  appro- 
priate place  between  "  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church."^ 

infallibility,  is  eloquently  stated  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  Lectures  ou  the  Inspiration  of 
iSciipture,  pp.  60,  61. 

'  "  Thus  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  the  history  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  seemed  connected  with,  and  were  therefore  added  to,  the  book  of  Daniel.  The 
Greek  Esdras  seemed  naturally  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek  translation  of  the  book  ot" 
E/.ra;  the  book  c>f  Wisdom,  being  called  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  was  added  to  the  Song 
of  Sulonioii;  and  the  book  of  Ecclcsiasticus,  called  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach, 
was  ])laccd  after  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon."  Browne's  E.xposition  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Arliclcs,  vol.  i.  pp.  207,  208. 

2  Ibid. 

8  Article  VI.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  large  folio  and  quarto  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  these  are  specially  distinguished  by 
having  the  heading  of  "  APOCRYPHA"  in  large  capital  letters 
prefixed  to  them.  ISIoreover,  as  several  of  these  books  contain  many 
noble  sentiments  and  useful  moral  precepts,  the  Church  of  England, 
following  the  example  of  the  ancient  church  of  Christ,  "  doth  read 
them  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners  ;  but  yet  doth  not 
apply  them  to  establish  any  doctrine." '  On  this  account  the  reader 
will  find  prefaces  to  the  several  apocryphal  books  in  the  Second 
Volume  of  this  work. 

"  The  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  is,  to  read"  [only] 
"  certain  chapters  from  some  of  these  books  on  some  festivals  and 
week-days;"^  but  it  reads  no  part  either  of  the  books  of  Esdras,  or  of 
Maccabees,  or  of  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther ;  nor  does  it 
read  the  Prayer  of  Manasses.^  None  of  the  proper  lessons  for  the 
Lord's  Day  or  Sunday  are  taken  from  the  apocryphal  books."* 
*'  Hence,  Avhen  a  festival,  for  which  an  apocryphal  lesson  is  provided, 
falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  canonical  lesson  of  the  Sunday  ought  to  be 
read  in  the  church.  And  wdiile  the  Church  of  Rome  blends  "  the 
apocryphal  books  "  in  her  Bible  indiscriminately  with  the  other  books 
of  Scripture,"  requiring  the  whole  to  be  received  as  sacred  and 
canonical  under  the  penalty  of  an  anathema,  "  the  Church  of  England 

in  her  Bible  places  them  in  a  separate  compartment  by  themselves 

While  she  has  removed  the  abuse,  she  has  wisely  retained  the  good 
things  which  were  abused,  and  has  restored  them  to  their  ancient 
use  ;  and  by  keeping  her  eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  past,  she  is 
enabled  to  walk  more  surely  in  the  present,  and  to  look  forward  more 
hopefully  to  the  future."  ^  Thus  she  is  not  popish  in  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  these  books,  as  some  have  mistakenly  asserted,  but  simply 
follows  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Christian  church. 


"  THERE  REMAINS  NOTHING  NOW  BUT  THAT,  HAVING  LAID 
OUR  FOUNDATION  SURE  UPON  THE  CANONICAL  AND  UNDOUBTED 
SCRIPTURES,  WHEREIN  THE  WILL  OP  GOD  AND  THE  MYSTERIES 
OF  OUR  HOLY  RELIGION  ARE  REVEALED  TO  US,  WE  PROCEED 
FROM  THE  TRUTH  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF  OUR  BELIEF  TO  A 
RIGHTEOUS,  SOBER,  AND  HOLY  REGULATION  OF  OUR  LIVES  IN 
THE  STRICT  AND  UNIFORM  PRACTICE  OF  ALL  RELIGIOUS  DUTIES 
AND  OBLIGATIONS,  THAT  THESE  DIVINE  SCRIPTURES  HAVE  LAID 
UPON    US."^      THEREFORE 

"  SEARCH   THE    SCRIPTURES WHICH   ARE   ABLE   TO   MAKE 

THEE  WISE  UNTO  SALVATION  THROUGH  FAITH  WHICH  IS  IN 
CHRIST     JESUS.        ALL    SCRIPTURE     IS     GIVEN    BY    INSPIRATION     OF 

'  Article  VI.  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Clnirch  of  England. 

2  Wordsworth's  Lectures  on  the  Insiiiratiun  of  Scripture,  p    65. 

3  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christ.  Tiieol.  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

*  AVordsworth's  Lectures,  pp.  65.  10.3. 

*  Cosin's  Scholastieal  History  of  the  Canon,  p.  213. 
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GOD,  AND  IS  PROFITABLE  FOR  DOCTRINE,  FOR  REPROOF,  FOR  COR- 
RECTION, FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  THAT  THE  MAN  OP 
GOD  MAY  BE  PERFECT,  THROUGHLY  FURNISHED  [or,  PERFECTED] 
UNTO  ALL  GOOD  WORKS."  —  JOHN  V.  39.   2  TiM.  iii.  15 17. 


SECT.  n. 

ON  THE  WRITINGS  USUALLY  CALLED  THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

[Beferred  to  in  p.  92.  of  this  Volume.'] 

I.  It  is  not  wonderful  that,  besides  those  which  are  admitted  to  be 
canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  many  others 
Avhich  also  pretended  to  be  authentic.  "  Men  of  the  best  intentions 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  j^reserve,  by  writing,  the  memory 
of  persons,  facts,  and  doctrines,  so  precious  in  their  estimation,  who 
might  at  the  same  time  be  deficient  in  the  talents  and  information 
requisite  to  discriminate,  and  duly  to  record,  the  truth.  The  sacred 
■writers  intimate  that  such  men  had  already  begun,  even  in  their  time, 
to  appear ;  and  gave  warning  that  others  would  arise,  less  pure  in 
their  motives.  Luke  says  that  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  write 
gospels  (Luke  i.  1.) ;  Paul  cautions  the  Galatians  against  other  gos- 
pels than  that  which  they  had  received  from  him  (Gal.  i.  6 — 9.) ;  and 
warns  the  Thessalonians  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  letter  as  from  him, 
declaring  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  ha7id."  (2  Thess.  ii.  2.)  In  the 
ages  following  the  apostles,  the  apocryphal  writings,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  names  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  their  com- 
panions, &c.  (and  which  are  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  the  first  four 
centuries  under  the  names  of  gospels,  epistles,  acts,  revelations,  &c.) 
greatly  increased.  But  though  they  had  the  names  of  the  apostles 
and  other  disciples  of  Christ  prefixed  to  them,  they  were  never  able 
to  compete  with  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and  very  soon  fell  into 
universal  disrepute.  Most  of  them  indeed  have  long  since  perished ', 
though  some  are  still  extant,  which  have  been  collected  (together 
with  notices  of  the  lost  pieces)  and  published  by  John  Albert  Fabri- 
cius,  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  the  best  edition  of 
which  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  in  1719 — 1743,  in  three  parts  formino- 
two  volumes,  8vo-^  Of  that  work  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  Jones 
made  great  use,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his 
"  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament."     The  apocryphal  books  extant  are,  an  Epistle  from 

'  See  an  alpliabctical  catalogue  of  them,  with  references  to  the  fathers  by  whom  they 
were  mentioned,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  pi).  119 — 123. 

^  Another  apocryphal  book,  purportiii<;  to  be  the  acts  of  the  apostle  Thomas,  has  been 
discovered  at  Paris.  It  was  published  at  Lcipsic  in  182.3,  by  Dr.  J.  C-  Thilo.  But  the 
most  complete  collection  of  the  a])ocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  found  in 
Prof.  Tischendorf's  "  Evangelia  Apocrypha,"  LipsiK,  1853;  and  "  Acta  Apostolorum  Apo- 
crypha," Lipsia%  1851;  with  the  various  readings  of  numerous  manuscripts  and  copious 
prologomcna. 
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Jesus  Christ  to  Abgarus ;  his  Epistle,  which  (it  is  pretended)  fell 
down  from  heaven  at  Jerusalem,  directed  to  a  priest  named  Leopas, 
in  the  city  of  Eris  ;  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles ;  the  Apostles' 
Creed ;  the  Apostolical  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clemens  or  Clement, 
L/natius,  and  Polijcarp  ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  our  Saviour ; 
the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ;  the  Prot-evangelion  of  James  ;  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus ;  the  Martyrdom  of  Thecla  or  Acts  of  Paul ; 
Abdias's  History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Laodiceans  ;  the  Six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca,  8:c.  Of  these  various 
pi'oductions  those  of  which  the  titles  are  printed  in  Italics  are  com- 
prised in  the  publication,  entitled  "  The  Apocryphal  Neio  Testament, 
being  alU  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  other  Pieces  now  extant,  attributed 
in  the  first  four  centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  com- 
]janions,  and  not  included  in  the  Neic  Testament  by  its  compilers. 
Translated  and  noxo  collected  into  one  volume,  icith  Prefaces  and 
Tables,  and  various  Notes  and  References.  London,  1820." —  Second 
edition,  1821,  8vo.  The  writings  ascribed  to  Barnabas,  Ignatius  (at 
least  his  genuine  epistles).  Poly  carp,  and  Hernias,  ought  not  in  strict- 
ness to  be  considered  as  apocryphal,  since  their  authors,  who  are 
usually  designated  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  from  their  having  been 
contemporary  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  with  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  were  not  divinely  inspired  apostles.  The  first  epistle  of 
Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  indeed,  was  for  a  short  time  received  as 
canonical  in  some  few  Christian  churches,  but  was  soon  dismissed  as 
an  uninspired  production ;  the  fragment  of  what  is  called  the  second 
epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  Dr.  Lardner  has  proved  not 
to  have  been  written  by  him.  These  productions  of  the  apostolical 
fathers,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  apocryphal 
writings. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament'  har- 
monises with  that  of  the  larger  octavo  editions  of  the  authorised 
English  Version  of  the  Xew  Testament,  the  advocates  of  infidelity 
have  been  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  it,  to  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  ci'cdibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament; 
but  with  no  success  in  their  unhappy  eflforts  to  subvert  the  faith  of 
Christian  believers. 

II.  In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  see  how  little  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament  can  suffer  fi-om  the  publication 
just  mentioned^,  a  brief  statement  shall  be  given  of  the  very  satisfac- 

'  This  is  a  misnomer;  for  a// the  apocryphal  writings  arc  not  included  in  the  publication 
in  question. 

■  The  title-page  is  surrounded  with  a  broad  black  nile,  similar  to  that  found  in  many  of 
the  large  8vo.  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  the  last  century,  and  the  dillcrent 
books  are  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  with  a  table  of  contents  drawn  up  in  imitation 
of  those  which  are  found  in  all  editions  of  tlie  Knglish  Bible. 

'  In  1693  Ml.  Toland  published  his  Ann/ntor,  in  which  he  professed  to  give  a  catalogue 
of  books,  attributed  in  the  jirimitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ,  iiis  apostles,  and  other  eminent 
persons,  "  together  with  remarks  and  observations  relating  to  the  canon  of  Scripture."  lie 
there  raked  together  whatever  he  could  lind  relating  to  the  spurious  gospels  and  pretended 
sacred  books  which  appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  These  he  pro- 
duced witli  gieat  pomp  to  the  number  of  eighty  and  upwards;  and  though  they  were  most 
of  them  evidently  false  and  ridiculous,  and  carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forgery  and  im^ 
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tory  reasons,  for  which  the  apocryphal  (or  rather  spurious)  writings 
ascribed  to  the  apostles  have  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon 
of  Scripture. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  NOT  acknowledged  as  authentic,  nor 
ivere  they  much  used  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

There  are  no  quotations  of  these  apocryphal  books  in  the  prenuine  writings  of  the 
apostolical  fathers,  that  is,  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hermas, 
whose  writings  reach  from  about  the  year  of  Christ  70  to  108  ;  nor  are  they  found 
in  any  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  books.  Some  of  them  indeed  are  mentioned, 
but  not  cited  by  Irenaeus  and  TertuUian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Indeed 
the  apocryphal  books  above  mentioned  are  expressly,  and  in  so  many  words,  re- 
jected by  those  who  have  noticed  them,  as  the  forgeries  of  heretics,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  spurious  and  heretical. 

2.  The  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  were  accustomed  to  cite  passages 
from  the  four  Gospels  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them,  or  of  turning  them 

into  ridicule,  have  never  mentioned  these  productions  ;  which  we  may 
be  sure  they  would  have  done,  had  they  known  of  their  existence,  be- 
cause they  would  have  afforded  them  much  better  opportunities  than 
the  genuine  Gospels  did,  for  indulging  their  malevolence. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  these  productions,  which  {it  is  pretended)  irere 
written  in  the  apostolic  age,  loere  composed  before  the  second  century, 
and  several  of  them  loere  forged  so  late  as  the  third  century,  and  loere 
rejected  as  spurious  at  the  time  they  icere  attempted  to  be  imjjosed  upon 
the  Christiaii  world. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  dates  of  the  pieces  contained  in  the  Apocryphal  New 
Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which  are 
omitted  for  the  reason  already  stated,)  will  demonstrate  this  fact. 

posture,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  was  very  sensible,  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  represent 
them  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  four  Gospels  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  took  advantage  of  the  unwary 
and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of  some  learned  men,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
books  of  the  present  canon  lay  concealed  in  the  cotfers  of  private  persons  till  the  latter 
times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian,  and  were  not  known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of  those  times 
nor  distinguished  from  the  spurious  works  of  the  heretics  ;  and  that  the  Scriptures  which  we 
now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which  we  now  reject,  were  indiflereutly  and  promis- 
cuously cited  and  appealed  to  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  His  design  in  all  this 
manifestly  was  to  show  that  the  Gospels  and  other  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
now  acknowledged  as  canonical,  really  deserved  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and  exploded  as  forgeries.  And  yet 
he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend,  in  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in 
his  Amyntor  was  not  to  invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  may  serve  as  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  produced^  of  the 
insincerity  of  this  opposer  of  revelation,  whose  assertions  have  been  adopted  by  infidels  of 
the  present  day.  Many  good  and  satisfactory  refutations  of  Toland  were  published  at  that 
time  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, TMr.  Nye,  and  others,  and  especially  by  the  learned  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Jones  in  his  "  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New 
Testament,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1798,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  From  this  work 
the  following  refutation  of  the  pretensions  of  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Testament 
lias  been  principally  derived,  as  well  as  from  Dr.  Lardner,  who  in  diftorent  parts  ot  his 
works  has  collected  much  curious  information  respecting  them.  The  passages  being  too 
numerous  to  be  cited  at  length,  the  reader  will  find  them  indicated  in  the  fifth  index  to  his 
works,  article  Apocryphal  Books.  Six  months  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  work,  the  Rev.  Tho.  Rennell  published  "  Proofs  of  Inspiration,  or  the  grounds  of 
distinction  between  the  New  Testament  and  the  apocryphal  volume :  occasioned  by  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  by  Hone,  London,  1822."  8vo.  As 
the  arguments  produced  in  this  tract  arc  necessarily  similar  to  those  stated  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume  as  well  as  in  the  present  article  of  this  Appendix,  this  brief  notice  of 
]\tr.  11. 's  pamphlet  may  suflicc. 

VOL.  I.  L  L 
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Thus,  tlie  pseudo-J?/)i's/?<?s  of  Abgnrm  prince  of  Edessa  and  qfJesiis  Christ  were 
never  heard  of,  until  published  iu  the  fourth  century  by  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian Eusebius  ^,  who  translated  the  correspondence  into  Greek  from  a  Syriac 
manuscript  which  he  had  received  from  the  archives  of  Edessa. — Though  an  Epistle 
of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceaus  was  extant  in  the  second  century,  and  was  received  by 
Marcion  the  heretic,  who  was  notorious  for  his  mutilations  and  interpolations  of  the 
New  Testament,  yet  that  now  extant  is  not  the  same  with  the  ancient  one  under 
that  title  in  ]Marcion's  Apostolicon  or  collection  of  apostolical  epistles.  It  never 
was  extant  in  Greek,  and  is  a  production  of  uncertain,  but  uncpiestionably  very 
late,  date.  Mr.  Jones  conjectures  it  to  have  been  forged  by  some  monk,  not  long 
before  the  Reformation  ^ ;  and,  as  is  shown  in  pages  522,  523.  infra,  it  was  com- 
piled from  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  — Tiie  six  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Se- 
neca, and  eight  of  the  philosopher  to  him,  were  never  he.ard  of,  until  they  were 
mentioned  by  Jerome  and  Augustine,  two  writers  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century ;  and  who  do  not  appear  to  have  considered  them  as  genuine.^  —  In 
the  third  or  perhaps  the  second  century  a  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  extant 
and  received  by  several  of  the  ancient  heretics,  but  it  underwent  many  alterations, 
and  the  ancient  copies  varied  greatly  from  that  now  printed  in  the  apocryphal  New 
Testament,  which  was  translated  by  Mr.  Jones  from  Jerome's  Latin  version,  first 
made  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.*  This  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  is  for 
the  most  part  the  same  with  the  Prot-evangelion  or  Gospel  of  James  (wliich,  never- 
theless, it  contradicts  in  many  places)  ;  and  both  are  the  production  of  some  Hel- 
lenistic Jew.  Both  also  were  rejected  by  the  ancient  writers. — The  two  Gospels  of 
the  Infancy  (the  second  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Thomas)  seem  to  hiive  been 
originally  the  same ;  but  the  ancient  Gospel  of  Thomas  was  different  from  those  of 
the  Infancy  of  Christ.  They  were  received  as  genuine  only  by  the  Marcosians,  a 
branch  of  the  sect  of  Gnostics,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century ;  and  were 
known  to  Mohammed  or  the  compilers  of  the  Koran,  who  took  from  them  several 
idle  traditions  concerning  Christ's  infancy.^  —  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  also  called 
the  Acts  of  Pilate,  -was  forged  at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  or  in  the  beginning  of 
ihe  fourth  century,  by  Leucius  Charinus,  who  was  a  noted  forger  of  the  Acts  of 
Peter,  Paul,  Andrew,  and  others  of  the  apostles."  —  The  Apostles'  Creed  derives  its 
name,  not  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed,  clause  by  clause,  by  the 
twelve  apostles  (of  which  we  have  no  evidence),  but  because  it  contains  a  brief 
summary  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  It  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  creed 
of  Jerusalem,  which  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient  summary  of  the  Christian  faith 
that  is  extant ;  and  the  articles  of  which  have  been  collected  from  the  catechetical 
discourses  of  Cyril,  who  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fourth  century.  —  The  Acts 
of  Paid  and  Thecla,  though  ranked  among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures  by  some  of 
the  primitive  Christians  (by  whom  several  things  therein  related  were  credited), 
were  in  part  the  forgery  of  an  Asiatic  presbyter  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  who  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the  fraud 
out  of  love  to  Paul,  and  was  degraded  from  his  office ;  and  they  have  subsequently 
been  interpolated.'' 

4.  IVhen  any  hook  is  cited,  or  seems  to  he  appealed  to,  by  any  Chris- 
tian  tvriter,  which  is  not  expressly  and  in  so  many  words  rejected  by 
him,  there  are  other  sufficient  aryume7its  to  jJrove  that  he  did  not  esteem 
it  to  be  canonical. 

For  instance,  though  Orlgen  in  one  or  two  places  takes  a  passage  out  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  tlie  Hebrews,  yet  in  anotlier  j)lacc  he  rejects  it,  under  the  name 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  as  a  book  of  the  heretics,  and  declares  that  the 


'  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist.  1.  i.  c.  12.  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11,  12.  It  ia 
clear  that  the  pretended  correspondence  between  Abgarus  and  Jesus  Christ  is  spurious, 
being  made  up  from  passages  taken  from  our  canonical  books. 

-  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37 — 49. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  50—68.  «  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130—146. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  226—234. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  342—345.;  vol.  i.  pp.  236—251. 
Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  393 — 397. 
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church  received  only  tour  Gospels.^  Further,  though  several  of  these  apocryphal 
books  are  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  by  Origen,  yet  Clement 
never  does  it  as  attributing  any  authority  to  them,  and  sometimes  he  notices  them 
with  expressions  of  disapprobation.  In  like  manner,  though  Eusebius  mentions 
some  of  them,  he  says  that  they  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  that  they  were  never 
received  by  the  sounder  part  of  Christians.  Athanasius,  without  naming  any  of 
them,  passes  a  severe  censure  upon  them  in  general ;  and  Jerome  speaks  of  them 
with  dislike  and  censure. 

5.  Sometimes  the  fathers  made  use  of  the  ajjocryphal  hooks  to  show 
their  learning,  or  that  the  heretics  might  not  charge  them  loith  partiality 
and  ignorance,  as  being  acquainted  only  with  their  oivn  books. 

Remarkable  to  this  purpose  are  those  words  of  Origen  :^ — "  The  church  receives 
only  four  Gospels,  the  heretics  have  many ;  such  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Thomas, 
&c.  These  we  read,  that  we  may  not  be  esteemed  ignorant,  and  by  reason  of  those 
who  imagine  they  know  something  extraordinary,  if  they  know  the  things  con- 
tained in  these  books."  To  the  same  purpose  says  Ambrose  ^  ;  having  mentioned, 
several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  he  adds,  "  We  read  these,  that  they  may  not  be 
read  (by  others)  ;  we  read  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  ignorant ;  we  read  them, 
not  that  we  may  receive  them,  but  reject  them,  and  may  know  what  those  things 
are  of  which  they  (the  heretics)  make  such  boasting." 

6.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  these  books  may  be  cited  by  the  fathers, 
because  the  persons  against  whom  they  were  writing  received  them, 
being  willing  to  dispute  with  them  upon  principles  out  of  their  own 
books. 

7.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  one  or  two  writers  have  cited  a 
few  passages  out  of  these  books,  because  the  fact  they  cited  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other. 

St.  John  tells  us  (xxi.  25.)  that  our  Lord  did  many  other  things,  besides  those 
which  he  had  recorded  :  the  which,  says  he,  if  they  should  he  ivritten  every  one,  I  sup- 
pose the  ivorld  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  which  should  be  luritten.  Some  ac- 
counts of  these  actions  and  discourses  of  Christ  were  unquestionably  preserved,  and 
handed  down  to  the  second  century,  or  farther,  by  tradition,  which  though  inserted 
afterwards  into  the  books  of  the  heretics  may  be  easily  supposed  to  have  been  cited 
by  some  later  writers,  though  at  the  same  time  they  esteemed  the  books  which 
contained  them  uninspired,  and  not  of  the  canon.  This  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  Jerome's  citing  the  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  he  certainly  looked  upon  as  spurious 
and  apocryphal. 

III.  The  INTERNAL  EVIDENCE  for  the  spuriousness  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  much  stronger  than  the  external  evidence :  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  total  absence  of  all  those  criteria  of  genuineness, 
which  (it  has  been  shoAvn  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume)  are 
clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  canonical  books,  it  is  evident  that  the  apo- 
cryphal productions,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  utterly  unworthy  of 
notice  ;  for,  1.  They  either  propose  or  support  some  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice contrary  to  those  which  are  certainly  known  to  be  true  ;  —  2. 
They  are  filled  with  absurd,  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous 
details ;  —  3.  They  relate  both  useless  and  unprobable  miracles ;  — 

'  Origen,  Comment,  in  Matt.  lib.  i.  in  Euscblus's  Eccles.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.;  and  in 
Philocal.  c.  5. 

-  Lcgimus,  ne  quid  ignorare  vidercmur,  propter  cos  qui  se  putant  aliquid  scire,  si  ista 
cognoverint.     Homil.  in  Luc.  i.  1. 

^  Lcgimus,  ne  legantur;  lcgimus,  no  ignorcmus;  legimus  non  ut  tcncamus,  sed  \\t  repu- 
diemus,  ct  ut  sciamus  qualia  siut  in  quibus  magnilici  isti  cor  exultant  suum.  Comment  in 
Luc.  i.  1. 
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4.  They  mention  tilings,  which  are  later  than  the  time  when  the 
author  lived,  whose  name  the  book  bears  ;  —  5.  Their  style  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  — 
6.  They  contain  direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred 
and  profane ;  —  7.  They  are  studied  imitations  of  various  passages  in 
the  genuine  Scriptures,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  allure 
readers  ;  and,  8.  They  contain  gross  falsehoods,  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  character,  principles,  and  conduct  of  the  inspired  writers. 

1.  The  apocryphal  hooks  either  projjose  or  support  some  doctrine  or 
practice,  contrary  to  those  ivhich  are  certainly  known  to  be  true,  and 
appear  designed  to  obviate  some  heresy,  ichich  had  its  origin  subsequent 
to  the  ajyostolic  age. 

One  of  the  doctrines,  which  these  spurious  writings  were  intended  to  establish,  was 
the  sanctity  of  relics.  As  a  striking  proof  of  this,  we  are  told  in  the  first  Gospel  of 
the  Infixncy,  that  when  the  eastern  magi  had  come  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zoradascht,  and  had  made  their  oS'erings,  the  lady  Mary 
took  one  of  his  swaddling  clothes  in  which  the  infant  was  wrapped,  and  gave  it  to  them 
instead  of  a  blessing,  ivhich  they  received  from  her  as  a  most  noble  present.^  As  band- 
ages, of  a  similar  nature  and  efficacy,  were  preserved  in  some  churches  with  the 
most  superstitious  reverence,  the  purpose  for  which  the  above  was  written  was 
obvious. 

"  The  corrupt  doctrines  relative  to  the  Virgin  Mary  form  an  essential  part  in 
the  scheme  of  some  of  these  designers.  Those  who  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  the  Virgin  was  exalted  into  heaven,  who  .adopted  the  notion  of  her  immaculate 
conception,  and  her  power  of  working  miracles,  found  but  little  countenance  for 
their  absurdities  in  the  genuine  Gospels.  It  was  a  task  too  hard  for  them  to 
defend  such  tenets  against  their  adversaries,  while  the  canonical  books  were  the  only 
authority  they  could  appeal  to.  Hence  a  Gospel  was  written  De  Nativitate  Maries 
(the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ^),  in  which  her  birth  is  foretold  by  angels,  and 
herself  represented  as  always  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Heaven.  Hence  in 
the  Gospel  attributed  to  James,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Prot-evangelium,  as 
claiming  the  superiority  over  every  other,  whether  canonical  or  apocryphal,  the  fact 
of  the  immaculate  conception  is  supported  by  such  a  miracle,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  most  incredulous  mind.  Hence,  too,  In  the  Evangelium  Infanticc,  or  Gos- 
pel of  the  Infancy,  the  Virgin,  who  Is  simply  said  by  St.  Matthew  to  have  gone  Into 
Egypt,  is  represented  as  making  her  progress  more  like  a  divinity  than  a  mortal,  per- 
forming, by  the  assistance  of  her  infant  Son,  a  variety  of  miracles  ^,  such  as  might  in- 
title  her,  in  the  minds  of  the  blind  and  bigoted,  to  divine  honours."  * 

In  further  corroboration  of  the  design  of  exalting  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  is  some- 
times made  to  work  miracles  herself,  is  almost  always  made  the  instrument  or  means 
of  working  them,  and  the  person  applied  to,  and  receiving  the  praise  of  the  work, 
while  Joseph  stands  by  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  and  is  never  mentioned.  But 
what  is  most  remarkable  Is,  that  she  is  canonised,  and  called  always  (not  only  by  the 
author  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  those  who  were  perfect  strangers  to  her  before  in 
Egypt,  and  elsewhere),  diva  Maria  and  diva  sancta  Maria ;  which  we  know  not  how 
better  to  translate,  than  in  the  language  of  her  worshippers,  the  Lady  St.  Mary. 
And  aged  Simeon  in  his  prayer,  which  Is  hei'e  chap.  li.  v.  2.5.*  and  recorded  iii  Luke 

'  Infancy,  iii.  2.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  2,  3.  It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  trans- 
lations of  the  spurious  gospels,  acts,  and  epistles,  contained  in  the  publication  here 
cited,  arc  taken  without  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Jones's  New  Method  of  settling  the 
Canon,  though  divided  into  chapters  (which  are  dijf'erent  from  his),  and  also  into  verses,  in 
imitation  of  the  editions  of  the  genuine  New  Testament.  The  translation  of  the  cjiistlcs 
of  the  apostolic  fathers  (which  form  no  part  of  our  inquiry)  is  acknowledged  to  be  that  of 
Archbishop  Wake,  and  is  divided  into  verses  in  a  similar  manner. 

^  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  1 — 8. 

*  1  Infancy,  v.  vi.  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  25 — 28. 

*  Maltby's  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Keligion,  p.  40. 

*  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  23. 
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ii.  28 — 34.  Is  introduced  as  stretching  out  his  hands  towards  her,  as  though  he  wor- 
shipped her.  But  of  all  this  the  first  ages  were  ignorant  ;  nor  in  the  first  centuries 
after  Christ  do  we  find  any  thing  of  this  prodigious  deference  to  the  Virgin  :  this 
was  an  invention  of  hiter  ages,  and  was  not  heard  of  in  the  church  before  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  nor  was  it  so  common  as  this  book  supposes  till  some  centuries 
after. 

2.  Whoever  has  perused  with  candour  and  attention  the  memoirs  of 
the  four  evangelists,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  natural  and  artless 
manner  in  which  they  relate  every  fact.  They  never  stop  to  think 
how  this  or  that  occurrence  may  be  set  off  to  most  advantage,  or  how 
any  thing  unfavourable  to  themselves  may  be  palliated.  Nothing 
ludicrous,  no  impertinent  or  trifling  circumstances  are  recorded  by 
them.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  proves  that  they  derived  the 
facts  which  they  have  related  from  infallible  and  indisputable  sources 
of  information.  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  compilers  of  the 
apocryphal  gospels.  The  unimportant,  impertinent,  and  frivolous  de- 
tails, with  which  their  pages  are  filled,  plainly  prove  that  they  were 
not  possessed  of  any  real  and  authentic  information  upon  the  subject, 
which  they  undertake  to  elucidate ;  and  clearly  invalidate  their  pre- 
tensions as  eye-witnesses  of  the  transactions  which  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus,  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  ^,  we  have  an  idle  tale  of  Christ's 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  temple  by  a  miracle  at  three  years  of  age,  and  of  angels 
ministering  to  Mary  in  her  infancy.'*  So  in  the  Prot-evangelion,  ascribed  to  James 
the  Less  *,  we  are  presented  with  a  dull  and  silly  dialogue,  between  the  mother  of 
Mary  and  her  waiting-maid  Judith,  and  with  another  equally  impertinent  between  the 
parents  of  Mary.^  We  have  also  in  the  same  performance  an  account  of  Mary  being 
fed  by  angels  ^,  and  a  grave  consultation  of  priests  concerning  the  making  of  a  veil 
for  the  temple.''  The  pseudo-gospel  of  the  Infancy,  and  that  ascribed  to  the  apostle 
Thomas,  present  childish  relations  of  our  Saviour's  infancy  and  education,  of  vindic- 
tive and  mischievous  miracles  wrought  by  him,  of  his  learning  the  alphabet,  &c.  &c.^ 

3.  In  the  pseudo-gospels  of  Mary,  of  the  Infancy,  and  of  Thomas 
(which  have  been  already  cited),  numerous  miracles  are  ascribed  to  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  or  to  himself  in  his  iifancy,  which  are  both  USELESS 

and  IMPROBABLE. 

The  proper  effect  and  design  of  a  miracle  is  to  mark  clearly  the  divine  interposi- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  ^  the  manner  and  circumstance  of  such  inter- 
ference must  be  marked  with  a  dignity  and  solemnity  befitting  the  more  iumiediate 
presence  of  the  Almighty.  When,  therefore,  we  observe  any  miraculous  acts  attri- 
buted to  persons,  not  exercising  such  a  commission,  performed  upon  frivolous  or  im- 
proper occasions,  or  marked  by  any  circumstance  of  levity  or  inanity,  we  conclude  that 
the  report  of  such  miracles  is  unworthy  our  attention,  and  that  the  reporters  ol'  them 
are  to  be  suspected  of  gross  error  or  intentional  deceit.  Thus  we  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  prodigies  of  a  writer,  who  gravely  relates,  as  a  stupendous  miracle,  that  a  child 
at  the  age  of  three  years,  ascended  without  assistance  the  steps  of  the  temjile  at 
Jerusalem,  which  were  half  a  cubit  each  in  height.^    In  the  same  Gospel,  in  supposed 

*  Ch.  iv.  6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  "^  Ibid.  v.  2. 

'  rrot-cvangclion,  ii.  2 — 6.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  9.  *  Ibid.  vii.  2 — 4.  p.  II. 

*  Ibid.  viii.  2.  p.  12.  ^  n^jj   j^.  i_4.  p.  13. 

'  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  21 — 4.3.  Mr.  Jones  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-twe  trilling  and 
absurd  stories  which  arc  found  in  the  pseudo-gospels  of  the  Infancy,  different  from  the 
above.  On  the  Cauon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 249.  and  in  pp.  1.52,  153.  he  has  given  twelve 
others  from  the  Prot-evangelion,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mary.  Sec  also  pp.  347.  404 — 406.  454. 

«  See  pp.  208.  214,  21.5.  supra. 

*  Gospel  of  Mary,  iv.  6.    Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  4.  v.  13 — 1 7.     Ibid.  p.  5. 
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accommodation  to  a  propliecy  of  Isaiah,  whicli  is  most  grossly  misinterpreted,  a  de- 
claration from  heaven  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  favour  of  Joseph  the  reputed 
fiither  of  Jesus,  similar  to  that  which,  upon  the  strongest  grounds,  we  believe  to 
have  been  made  in  honour  of  Jesus  at  his  baittism.  The  bandage  which  was  men- 
tioned in  p.  516.  as  having  been  presented  by  Mary  to  the  magi,  is,  of  course,  repre- 
sented as  the  instrument  of  a  miracle,  being  cast  into  a  fire  yet  not  consumed.  In 
another  of  these  ingenious  productions,  when  Elizabeth  wished  to  shelter  her  infant 
son  from  the  persecution  of  Herod,  she  is  said  to  have  been  thus  wonderfully  pre- 
served : — "  Elizabeth  also  hearing  that  her  son  John  leas  about  to  be  searched  for,  took 
him  and  went  up  into  the  mountains,  and  looked  around  for  a  place  to  hide  him  ;  and 
there  was  no  secret  place  to  be  found.  Then  she  groaned  within  herself  and  said,  '  O 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  receive  the  mother  nnth  the  child.'  For  Elizabeth  coidd  not 
climb  up.  And  hhstantly  the  moimtain  ivas  divided  and  received  them.  And  there 
appeared  an  angel  of  the  Lord  to  preserve  them."  ^  Various  miracles  are  said  to  be 
wrought  botli  by  Mary  and  her  Son,  particularly  by  the  latter,  who  is  represented 
as  employing  his  powers  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  trade  (he  being  but  a  bungling  car- 
penter), especially  when  he  had  made  articles  of  furniture  of  wrong  dimensions.' 
The  various  silly  miracles  attributed  to  the  apostles,  throughout  these  writings,  are 
so  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  compilations  containing  them  are  apocryphal, 
—  or  more  correctly  spurious  ;  and  that  they  are  either  the  productions  of  the  weak- 
est of  men,  who  were  fondly  credulous  of  every  report,  and  had  not  discretion 
enough  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  or  between  that  which  was  credible 
and  that  which  was  utterly  unworthy  of  credit ;  or  else  that  these  compilations 
are  the  artful  contrivance  of  some  who  were  more  zealous  than  honest,  and  who 
thought  by  these  strange  stories  to  gain  credit  to  their  new  religion. 

4.  Thhigs  are  mentioned,  which  are  later  than  the  time  in  which  the 
author  lived,  ivhose  name  the  book  hears. 

Thus  the  Epistle  under  the  name  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgarus  *  is  manifestly  a 
forgery,  for  it  relates  that  to  have  been  done  by  Christ,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  done  till  a  considerable  time  after  Clwisfs  ascension.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Epistle  a  passage  is  cited  out  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  was  not  written  till  a 
considerable  time  after  our  Lord's  ascension :  the  words  are,  Abgarus,  you  are  happy^ 
forasmuch  as  you  have  believed  on  me  whom  you  have  not  seen  ;  for  it  is  written  con- 
cerning me.  That  those  who  have  seen  me  shoidd  not  believe  on  me,  that  they  xvho  have 
not  seen  might  believe  and  live.  This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  those  words  of  our 
Saviour  to  Thomas.  (John  xx.  29.)     Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen,  and  yet 


'  Prot-evangelion,  xvi.  3 — 8.     Apoc.  New.  Test.  p.  19. 

^  "  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city,  took  the  Lord  Jesus  with  him,  where 
he  was  sent  for  to  work,  to  make  gates,  or  milk -pails,  or  sieves,  or  boxes;  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  any  thing  in  his  M'ork 
to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or  narrower,  the  Lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph  would  have  it,  so  that  he  had  no  need  to 
finish  any  thing  with  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very  skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade. 
On  a  certain  time  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  for  him,  and  said,  '  I  would  have  thee  make 
me  a  throne,  of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  sit,'  Joseph 
obeyed,  and  forthwith  began  the  work,  and  continued  two  years  in  the  king's  palace, 
before  he  finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place,  he  found  it  wanted  two 
spans  "on  each  side  of  the  appointed  measure.  Which  when  the  king  saw,  he  was  very 
angry  with  Joseph;  and  Joseph,  afraid  of  the  king's  anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper, 
taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  asked  him,  'What  he  was  afraid  of?' 
Josej)h  replied,  '  Because  I  have  lost  my  labour  in  the  work  which  I  have  been  about  these 
two  years.'  Jesus  said  to  him,  'Fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down;  do  thou  lay  hold  on  one 
side  of  the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other,  and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just  dimensions.'  And 
when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  and  each  of  them  had  with  strength 
drawn  his  side,  the  throne  obeyed,  and  was  brought  to  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  place; 
which  miracle,  when  tliey  who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised  God.  The 
throne  was  made  of  the  same  wood  which  was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  viz.  wood 
adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures."  1  Infancy,  xvi.  (xxxviii.  xxxix.  of  the  chapters 
adopted  by  Jones  and  other  %vriters.)    Apoc.  New.  Test.  p.  36. 

*  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  44. 
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have  believed.  Here  indeed  that  which  the  Epistle  says  is  written  concerning  Cln-ist, 
but  in  no  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  proof  of  forgery  occurs 
in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus ',  in  which  the  Jews  style  Pilate  your  highness,  —  a 
title  which  was  not  known  to  the  Jews  ov  used  among  them  at  that  time  ;  —  in  the 
story  of  Christ  going  down  into  hell  to  recover  and  bring  thence  the  patriarchs^; 
—  in  the  profound  veneration  paid  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  particularly  the  practice 
of  signing  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  here  said  to  be  done  by  Charinus  and 
Lenthius^,  before  they  enter  upon  their  relation  of  the  divine  mysteries;  —  and  in 
Christ's  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  Adam  and  upon  all  the  saints  in  hell  * 
before  he  delivered  them  from  that  state.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  practice  of 
signing  with  the  cross,  though  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries, 
was  not  at  all  known  till  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  when  it  was  men- 
tioned by  TertuUian.  Similar  anachronisms  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jones  in  various 
parts  of  his  New  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  which  want  of  room  compels  us  necessarily  to  refer  the  reader.  See  also 
§  1.  p.  516.  supra,  for  some  additional  instances  of  anachronism. 

5.  The  style  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  already 
seen^,  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity.  Whereas  the  style  of 
the  pseudo-evangelical  compilations  is  totally  different  from,  or  contrary 
to,  that  of  the  genuine  writings  of  the  author  or  authors  whose  names 
they  hear.  Every  "page  of  the  apocryphal  New  Testament  confirms  this 
remark ;  but  especially  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  and  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

(I.)  The  names  given  in  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus  to  those  who  are 
repH-esented  as  being  Jews,  are  not  Jewish,  but  either  Greek,  Roman,  or  of  other 
foreign  countries.  Such  are  the  names  of  Summas,  Datam,  Alexander,  Cyrus'', 
Asterius,  Antonius,  Carus  or  Cyrus,  Crippas  or  Crispus  ^  Charinus,  and  Lenthius  ^, 
which  evidently  Indicate  imposture.  Further,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  not 
extant  In  Greek ;  that  which  is  now  extant  is  evidently  a  translation  into  very  bald 
and  barbarous  Latin.^ 

(2.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  known  style  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
Epistles,  than  is  the  style  of  the  spurious  Epistles  bearing  the  names  of  Paul  and 
Seneca,  in  the  apocryphal  New  Testament.^'^  This  is  so  obvious  to  every  one  who 
is  at  all  acquainted  with  those  two  writers,  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to  multiply 
examples.  The  Epistles  attributed  to  Paul  have  not  the  least  vestige  of  his  gravity, 
but  are  rather  compliments  and  instructions.  Further,  the  subscriptions  of  tlie 
letters  are  very  unlike  those  used  by  the  supposed  authors  in  their  genuine  Epistles. 
Thus,  in  the  first  Epistle  of  Seneca,  the  subscription  is,  Bene  te  valere,  f rater,  cupio, 
I  wish  your  welfare,  my  brother  ",  —  which  was  an  appellation  exclusively  in  use 
among  Christians.  And  In  Paul's  fifth  Epistle  to  Seneca,  he  concludes  with,  Valp, 
devotissime  magister,  —  Fareicell,  most  respected  muster  '^  ;  which  is  not  only  con- 
tradictory to  Paul's  usual  mode  of  concluding  his  letters,  but  also  most  barbarous 
Latinity,  such  as  did  not  exist  In  the  Roman  language  till  several  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

6.  The  apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  the  apostles  and  evangelists  con- 
tain direct  contradictions  to  authentic  history  both  sacred  and  profane. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  of  Abgarus  ^^,  that  monarch  Is  made  to  con- 
fess his  faith  in  Christ  as  God,  or  as  the  Son  of  God ;  in  the  latter  part  he  invites 
Christ  to  dwell  with  him  in  his  city,  because  of  the  malice  of  Jews,  who  intended 
him  mischief.  Now  this  is  a  plain  contradiction ;  for  had  he  really  thought  hlui  God 

'  Nicodemus  i.  7.     Ibid.  p.  45.  *  Ibid.  xvii. — xix.  pp.  65 — 67. 

*  Ibid.  xii.  24.  p.  61.  ••  Ibid.  xix.  11. 

*  See  pp.  94 — 96.  supra.  *  Nicodemus  i.  1.     Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  45. 
'  Ibid.  ii.  12.  p.  47.  *  Ibid.  xii.  24.  xxi.  pp.  61.  69. 

*  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  '"  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  74 — 78. 
»  Ibid.  p.  75.  '-  Ibid.  p.  77. 
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he  must  certainly  think  him  possessed  of  Almighty  power,  and  consequently  to  be 
in  no  need  of  the  protection  of  his  city.  This  seems  to  be  as  clear  a  demonstration 
as  subjects  of  this  sort  are  capable  of  receiving ;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  objection 
that  can  be  made,  unless  it  be  that  Peter,  who  had  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16.),  yet  when  he  came  to  be  apprehended  thought  it  necessary 
to  interpose  with  human  force  to  attempt  his  rescue.  (Matt.  xxvi.  51.  compared 
with  John  xviii.  10.)  To  which  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  wliatever  opinion  Peter, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  apostles,  had  of  Christ  before  this  time,  they  seem  now  to  have 
changed  it,  and  by  the  prospects  of  his  danger  and  death  to  have  grown  cool  in 
their  opinion  of  his  Almighty  power,  else  they  would  never  all  have  forsaken  him  at 
his  crucifixion  as  they  did.  But  nothing  of  this  can  be  supposed  in  the  case  of 
Abgarus,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have  altered  his  sentiments  in  the  interval  of 
writing  so  short  an  epistle. 

Again,  several  parts  of  the  above-cited  letters,  vjhich  profess  to  he  addressed  to 
Seneca,  suppose  Patd  to  have  been  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  writing  them. ;  lohereas  others 
imply  the  contrari/.  That  he  was  then  at  Rome  is  implied  In  the  first  words  of  the 
first  letter,  in  which  Seneca  tells  Paul,  that  he  supposed  he  had  been  told  the  dis- 
course that  passed  the  day  before  between  him  and  Lucilius  by  some  Christians 
who  were  present ;  as  also  in  the  first  words  of  Paul's  Epistle,  and  that  part  of 
Seneca's  second,  where  he  tells  him.  He  would  endeavour  to  introduce  him  to 
Cassar,  and  that  he  would  confer  with  him,  and  read  over  together  some  parts  of  his 
writings :  and  in  that  part  of  Paul's  second,  where  he  hopes  for  Seneca's  company, 
and  In  several  other  places.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  parts  of  the  letters 
suppose  Paul  not  at  Rome,  as  where  Seneca  (Epist.  ill.)  complains  of  his  staying 
so  long  away,  and  both  Paul  and  Seneca  are  made  to  date  their  letters,  when  such 
and  such  persons  were  consuls  :  see  Paul's  fifth  and  sixth,  and  Seneca's  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  Epistles.  Now,  had  they  both  been  in  the  same  city,  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  dated  thus  :  what 
need  could  there  be  to  inform  each  other  who  were  consuls  ?  Paul,  therefore,  is 
supposed  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  manifest  con- 
tradiction. Besides  this  contradiction,  the  very  dating  of  their  letters  by  consul- 
ships seems  to  be  no  small  evidence  of  their  spuriousness,  because  It  was  a  thing 
utterly  unknown  that  any  persons  ever  did  so ;  nor  does  one  such  instance  occur  in 
the  Epistles  of  Seneca,  Cicero,  or  any  other  writer.  To  which  we  may  add,  that, 
in  these  letters,  there  are  several  mistakes  In  the  names  of  the  consuls  who  are  men- 
tioned ;  which  clearly  prove  that  these  Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Paul  and  Seneca.  Another  circumstances  which  proves  the  Epistles  ascribed  to 
the  apostle  to  be  a  gross  forgery,  is  tliat  the  latter  is  introduced  as  intreating 
Seneca  not  to  venture  to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  him  or  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  Nero,  lest  he  should  oifend  him.^  Now  It  is  utterly  Improbable  that  Paul 
would  obstruct  Seneca  in  his  intentions  of  recommending  Christianity  to  the  em- 
peror Nero ;  and  it  Is  directly  contrary  to  his  known  and  constant;  zeal  and  endea- 
vours for  its  propagation.  Would  he  not  rather  have  rejoiced  In  so  probable  an 
opportunity  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  by  the  means  of  one  so  near 
to,  and  so  much  In  fixvour  with,  the  emperor,  have  pi'ocured  the  liberty  for  himself 
and  the  other  Christian  converts  of  exercising  their  religion  freely  ?  To  imagine 
the  contrary  is  to  suppose  the  apostle  at  once  defective  In  his  regards  to  himself  and 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  tlie  whole  of  his 
conduct,  and  zealous  endeavours  to  advance  the  Interests  of  Christianity.  But, 
besides,  it  has  happened  here,  as  commonly  in  such  cases  :  want  of  memory  betrays 
the  forgery.  Although  the  author,  so  unlike  Paul,  in  this  place  wishes  not  to  dis- 
cover the  Christian  religion  to  the  emperor,  yet  in  another  Epistle,  viz.  the  sixth  of 
Paul,  he  is  made  to  advise  Seneca  to  take  convenient  opportunities  of  insinuating 
the  Christian  religion,  and  things  in  favour  of  it,  to  Nero  and  his  family;  than  which 
nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  contradiction. 

Similar  gross  and  glaring  contradictions  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.  To 
instance  only  one  or  two,  which  are  very  notorious.  In  chap.  ii.  14.'',  the  twelve 
men,  Eliezer,  Asterius,  Antonlus,  &c.  declare  themselves  to  be  no  proselytes,  but 
born  Jews ;  when  Pilate  tendered  them  an  oath,  and  would  have  had  them  swear 
by  the  life  of  Caesar,  they  refused,  because,  they  say,  we  have  a  law  that  forbids  our 

•  Epist  viii.  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  *  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48. 
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swearinjr,  and  makes  it  sinful  to  swear ;  yet,  in  ch.  iv.  7.,  the  elders,  scribes,  priests, 
and  Levites  are  brought  in  swearing  by  the  life  of  Caesar  without  any  scruple  ^;  and 
in  ch.  ii.  23.'  they  make  others,  who  were  Jews,  swear  by  the  God  of  Israel ;  and 
Pilate  gives  an  oath  to  a  whole  assembly  of  the  scribes,  chief  priests,  &c.  ch.  xxii. 
3.^  This  seems  a  manifest  contradiction.  Another  is,  that  in  ch.  xi.  15.*  Pilate  is 
introduced  as  making  a  speech  to  the  Jews,  in  which  he  gives  a  true  and  just  abstract 
of  the  Old  Testament  history  relating  to  the  Israelites,  viz.  what  God  had  done  for 
them,  and  how  they  had  behaved  themselves  to  him.  Whereas  the  same  Pilate, 
ch.  xxiii.  2.*,  is  made  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  and  only  to  have  heard 
by  report  that  there  was  such  a  book ;  nor  can  it  be  said,  that  Pilate  here  only 
refers  to  the  Bible  kept  in  the  temple  ;  for  the  manner  of  speech  shows  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  book  :  I  have  heard  you  hare  a  certain  book,  &c., 
and  this  is  in  itself  very  probable. 

Further,  this  book  contains  many  things  contrary  to  known  truths.  Such  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  it,  besides  what  is  taken  out  of  our  present  genuine  Gospels.  Who, 
for  instance,  will  credit  the  long  story,  ch.  xv. — xviii.^,  of  Christ's  going  down  to 
hell,  and  all  the  romantic  fabulous  relations  of  what  happened  in  consequence  of  it  ? 
AVho  will  believe  that  Christ  there  signed  Adam  and  the  Patriarchs  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  that  all  the  holy  Patriarchs  were  in  hell  till  that  time  ?  &c. 
Besides,  in  other  places  there  are  notorious  falsehoods;  as  that  is,  to  make  the  Jews 
understand  our  Saviour,  as  saying  that  he  would  destroy  Solomon's  temple,  ch.  iv. 
4.',  which  they  could  not  but  know  had  been  destroyed  several  hundred  years 
before.  To  make  the  name  Centurio  to  be  the  proper  name  of  a  man  who  came  to 
Christ,  when  it  is  certain  it  was  the  name  of  his  post  or  office,  &c.  To  make  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  55.,  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  ivhere  is  thy 
victory  ?  to  be  the  words  of  Isaiah,  ch.  xxi. ;  and  to  make  Simeon  (ch.  xvi.  and 
xvii.)  to  be  a  high- priest,  which  it  is  certain  he  was  not. 

7.  The  striking  contrast  hetioeen  truth  and  falsehood  is  naturally 
heifjhtened,  lohen  those  passages  come  under  consideration  ivhich  are 
borrotoed  from  the  genuine  Scriptures,  and,  loith  more  or  less  deviation 
from  the  original,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  apocryphal  writers.^ 

Thus,  the  simple  fact  contained  in  Matt.  i.  19.  is  expanded  through  a  chapter  and 
a  half  of  the  Prot-evangelion.^  Again,  the  plain  narrative  of  Luke  ii.  16,  is  not 
thought  sufficient  for  the  great  event,  which  was  just  before  related,  and  accordingly 
it  is  thus  improved  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  : — ^  After  this,  when  the  shepherds 
came,  and  had  made  a  fire,  and  they  were  exceedingly  rejoicing,  the  heavenly  host 
appeared  to  them,  praising  and  adoring  the  supreme  God;  and  as  the  shepherds 
were  engaged  in  the  same  employment,  the  cave  at  that  time  seemed  like  a  glorious 
temple,  because  both  the  tongues  of  angels  and  men  united  to  adore  and  magnify 
God,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  But  when  the  old  Hebrew  woman 
saw  all  these  evident  miracles,  she  gave  praises  to  God,  and  said,  /  thank  thee,  O 
God,  thou  God  of  Israel,  for  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  ^°  The  short  and  interesting  account,  which  is  given  by  the  genuine  evan- 
gelist at  the  end  of  the  same  chapter,  is  considered,  by  the  author  of  a  spurious 
Gospel,  as  by  no  means  adec^uate  to  the  great  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  character, 
or  calculated  to  satisfy  the  just  curiosity  of  pious  Christians.  We  are  therefore 
informed,  that  Jesus  in  his  conferenc^e  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  after  ex- 
plaining the  books  of  the  law,  and  unfolding  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  prophe- 
tical writings,  exhibited  a  knowledge  no  less  profound  of  astronomy,  medicine,  and 
natural  history.'^  Hence,  too,  in  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Nicodemus,  the  particulars 


'  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  49.  «  Ibid.  p.  61.  '  Ibitl.  p.  70.  *  Ibid,  p.  53. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  69,  70.  »  Ibid,  pp.  63—66,  '  Ibid  p.  49. 

8  Bp.  IMaltby's  Illustration,  pp.  48,  49. 

9  Ch.  xlii.  xiv.  of  the  edition  of  Fabricius,  but  x.  xi.  of  the  Apoc.  N.  T.  pp.  14,  15. 
'"  Infancy,  i.  19 — 21.  (iv.  of  Fabricius's  edition.)  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  22. 

"  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  (11.  lii.  of  Fabricius),  xx.  xxi.  of  Apoc.  New  Testament, 
pp.  39 — 41.  The  latter  part  is  so  cm-ious,  and  forms  such  a  contrast  to  the  sober  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historians,  and  indeed  of  all  serious  history,  tliat  we  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  transcribing  it,    "  When  a  certaia  astronomer  wlio  was  present  asked  the  Lord 
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of  our  Saviour's  trial  are  enumerated  most  fully,  tlie  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
both  for  and  against  him  is  given  at  large,  and  the  ex])ostulations  of  Pilate  with  tiie 
Jews  are  recorded  with  a  minuteness  equal  to  their  imagined  importance.  And  as, 
in  the  genuine  history  of  these  transactions,  the  Roman  governor  is  reported  to 
have  put  a  question  of  considerable  moment,  to  which  our  Saviour  vouchsafed  no 
answer,  or  the  evangelists  have  failed  to  record  it,  these  falsifiers  have  thought 
proper  to  supply  so  essential  a  defect.  "  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ? 
Jesus  said,  Truth  is  from  heaven.  Pilate  said.  Therefore  truth  is  not  on  earth  ? 
Jesus  saith  unto  Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earth,  among  those  who,  ivhen  they 
have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed   hy  truth,  and  form  right  judgment."  ^ 

In  the  Prot-evangelion,  there  are  not  fewer  than  twelve  circumstances  stolen  from 
the  canonical  books,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  six  circumstances^;  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pretended  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is  transcribed  and 
stolen  from  other  books.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  sacred  books,  and  has  read  this  Gospel,  than  that  a  great  part  of 
it  is  borrowed  and  stolen  from  them.  Every  such  person  must  perceive,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  trial  is  taken  out  of  our  present 
Gospels,  not  only  because  it  is  a  relation  of  the  same  facts  and  circumstances,  but 
also  in  the  very  same  words  and  order  for  the  most  part ;  and  though  this  may  be 
supposed  to  have  happened  accidentally,  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  suppose  a 
constant  likeness  of  expression,  not  only  to  one,  but  sometimes  to  one,  and  some- 
times to  another  of  our  evangelists.  In  short,  the  author  seems  to  have  designed 
a  sort  of  abstract  or  compendium  of  all  which  he  found  most  considerable  to  his 
purpose  in  our  four  Gospels ;  though  he  has  but  awkwardly  enough  put  it 
together.^ 

But  the  most  flagrant  instance,  perhaps,  of  fraudulent  copying 
from  the  canonical  books,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pretended  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,  almost  every  verse  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  great  apostle's  genuine  writings,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
collation,  which  is  taken  from  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  Canon'', 
whose  translation  is  reprinted  without  acknowledgment  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal New  Testament.  ® 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Laodi-  The  places  in  St.  PauVs  genuine  Epistles, 
ceans.  -  especially  that  to  the  Philippians,  out  of 

which  this  to  the  Laodiceans  tvas  com- 
piled. 

1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  1.  Galat.  i.  1.  Paul  an  apostle,  not  of 
by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  bre-  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
thren  which  are  at  Laodicea.  &c. 

2.  Grace  be  to  you,  and  peace  from         2.  Galat.  i.  3.     Grace  be  to  you,  and 

Jesns,  'Whether  he  had  studied  astronomy  ? '  The  Lord  Jesus  replied,  and  told  him  the 
number  of  the  spheres  and  heavenly  bodies,  as  also  their  triangular,  square,  and  sextilc 
aspect  ;  their  progressive  and  retrograde  motion  ;  their  size,  and  several  prognostications ; 
and  other  things,  which  the  reason  of  man  had  never  discovered.  There  was  also  among 
them  a  philosopher  well  skilled  in  physic  and  natural  philosophy,  who  asked  the  Lord 
Jesus,  '  Whether  he  had  studied  physic  ?  '  He  replied,  and  cxphxined  to  him  physics  and 
metaphysics,  also  those  things  which  were  above  and  below  the  power  of  nature  ;  the 
powers  also  of  the  body,  its  humours,  and  their  effects  ;  also  the  number  of  its  memliers, 
and  bones,  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves  ;  the  several  constitutions  of  body,  hot  and  dry,  cold 
and  moist,  and  the  tendencies  of  them  :  how  the  soul  operated  upon  the  body  ;  what  its 
various  sensations  and  faculties  were  :  the  faculty  of  sjieaking,  anger,  desire  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  manner  of  its  composition  and  dissolution;  and  other  things,  which  the  understanding 
of  no  creature  had  ever  reached.  Then  that  philosojiher  arose  and  worshipped  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  said,  '  0  Lord  Jesus,  from  hencel'orth  I  will  be  thy  disciple  and  servant.'" 

'  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  iii.  11 — 14.   Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  48. 

^  They  arc  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153—156. 

'  Sec  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  349,  350.,  where  the  above  remark  is  confirmed 
by  many  examples. 

♦  Vol.  ii.  pp.  33—35.  »  Apoc,  New  Test.  pp.  73,  74. 
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God  the  Father,  and   our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 


3.  I  thank  Christ  in  every  prayer  of 
mine,  that  ye  continue  and  persevere  in 
good  works,  looking  for  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

4.  Let  not  the  vain  speeches  of  any 
trouble  you,  who  pervert  the  truth,  that 
they  may  draw  you  aside  from  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  which  I  have  preached. 

5.  And  now  may  God  grant,  that  my 
converts  may  attain  to  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  tbe  truth  of  the  Gospel,  be  be- 
neficent, and  doing  good  works  which 
accompany  salvation. 

6.  And  now  my  bonds,  which  I  suflfer 
in  Christ  are  manifest,  in  which  I  rejoice, 
and  am  glad. 

7.  For  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to 
my  salvation  for  ever,  which  shall  be 
through  your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

8.  Whether  1  live  or  die  ;  (for)  to  me 
to  live  shall  be  a  life  to  Christ,  to  die 
will  be  joy. 

9.  And  our  Lord  will  grant  us  his 
mercy,  that  ye  may  have  the  same  love, 
and  be  like-minded. 

10.  Wherefore,  my  beloved,  as  ye  have 
heard  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  so  think 
and  act  in  fear,  and  it  shall  be  to  you 
life  eternal ; 

11.  For  it  is  God,  who  worketh  in 
you  ; 

12.  And  do  all  things  without  sin. 


13.  And  what  is  best,  my  beloved, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
avoid  all  filthy  lucre, 

14.  Let  all  your  requests  be  made 
known  to  God,  and  be  steady  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ. 

15.  And  whatsoever  things  are  sound, 
and  true,  and  of  good  report,  and  chaste, 
and  just,  and  lovely,  these  things  do. 


16.  Those  things  which  ye  have  heard, 
and  received,  think  on  these  things,  and 
peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  All  the  saints  salute  you. 

18.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen. 

19.  Cause  this  Epistle  to  be  read  to 
the  Colossians,  and  the  Epistle  of  the 
Colossians  to  be  read  among  you. 


peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  the  same  also, 
Rom.  i.  7. ;  1  Cor.  i.  3. ;  2  Cor.  i.  2. ; 
Eph.  i.  2. ;  Phil.  i.  2. ;  Col.  i.  2. ;  1  Thess. 
i.  1.;  2  Thess.  i.  2. 

3.  Phil.  i.  3.  I  thank  my  God  upon 
every  remembrance  of  you,  for  your  fel- 
lowship in  the  Gospel,  irom  the  first  day 
until  now,  &c. 

4.  Galat.  i.  7.  There  be  some  that 
trouble  you,  and  would  pervert  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  &c. 


6.  Phil.  i.  13.  My  bonds  in  Christ  are 
manifest. 

7.  Phil.  i.  19.  For  I  know  that  this 
shall  turn  to  my  salvation  through  your 
prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit. 

8.  Phil.  i.  20,  21.  Whether  it  be  by 
life  or  death,  for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to 
die  is  gain. 

9.  Phil,  ii.  2.  That  ye  be  like-minded, 
having  the  same  love. 

10.  Phil.  ii.  12.  Wherefore,  my  be- 
loved, as  ye  have  always  obeyed,  &c, 
work  out  your  salvation  with  fear ; 

11.  Phil.  ii.  13,  For  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you. 

12.  Phil.  ii.  14.  Do  all  things  without 
murmuring,  &c.  ver.  15.  that  ye  may  be 
blameless. 

13.  Phil.  iii.  1.  Finally,  my  brethren, 
rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

14.  Phil.  iv.  6,  Let  your  requests  be 
made  known  unto  God. 

15.  Phil.  iv.  8.  W'hatsoever  things  are 
honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  what- 
soever things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,  &c. 

16.  Phil.  iv.  9.  Those  things  which  ye 
have  both  learned  and  received,  and 
heard  and  seen,  —  do,  and  the  God  of 
peace  shall  be  with  you. 

17.  Phil.  iv.  22.  All  the  saints  salute 
you. 

18.  Galat.  vi.  18.  The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  your  spirit.     Amen. 

19.  Col.  iv.  16.  And  when  this  Epistle 
is  read  amongst  you,  cause  that  it  be, 
read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans 
and  that  ye  likewise  read  the  Epistle 
from  Laodicea, 
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8.  Lastly,  as  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  Neio  Testa- 
ment is  established  by  the  accounts  of  coimfries,  governors,  princes, 
people,  &(c.  therein  contained,  being  confirmed  by  fhe  relations  of  con- 
temporary writers,  both  friends  and  enemies  to  Christians  and  Christi- 
anity {and  especially  by  the  relations  of  hostile  tciters);  so  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  pseudo-evangelical  loritings  is  demonstrated  by  their  containing 
GROSS  FALSEHOODS,  and  statements  ivhich  are  contradicted  by  the 
narratives  of  those  loriters  ivho  were  contemporary  with  the  supposed 
authors  of  them. 

Thus,  in  the  fourth  of  Seneca's  Epistles  to  Paul',  we  read  that  the  emperor 
(Nero)  was  delighted  and  surprised  at  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  in  Pazd's  Epistle  to 
the  Churches ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  philosopher^,  that  the  em- 
peror is  both  an  admirer  and  favourer  of  Christianity.  These  assertions  are  notori- 
ously/hZse,  and  contrary  to  the  unanimous  relations  of  heathen  and  Christian  writers 
concerning  Nero  and  his  regard  to  the  Christians.  The  Gospel  of  Mary  contains  at 
least  two  gross  falsehoods  and  contradictions  to  historical  fact ;  and  not  fewer  than 
seven  equally  glaring  instances  exist  in  the  pseudo-gospel  or  Prot-evangelion  of 
James  ^,  six  others  occur  in  the  two  Gospels  of  Christ's  Infancy  ^  which  relate  things 
notoriously  contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of  Christ's  miracles,  and  to  his  pure 
and  holy  doctrine,  which  prohibited  revenge,  and  promoted  universal  charity  and 
love.  Lastly,  for  it  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  article  (already  perhaps  too 
much  extended)  to  specify  all  the  absurd  falsehoods  contained  in  the  spurious 
writings  which  we  have  been  considering  ;  —  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  directly 
falsify  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  apostle,  concerning  the  mdawfidness  of 
marriage  (which  he  is  here  said  to  have  taught,  though  the  reverse  is  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  reader  of  his  Epistle)  ;  and  concerning  the  preaching  of  women :  — 
Thecla  being  said  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel,  though  it  was 
not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  also  to  St.  Paul's 
positive  commands  in  his  genuine  Epistles.*  But  what  proves  the  utter  spurious- 
ness  of  these  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  —  if  any  further  proof  were  wanting,  —  is  the 
fact  that  Paul,  whose  life  and  writings  bespeak  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable veracity,  is  introduced  in  them  as  uttering  a  wilful  and  deliberate  lie. 
That  he  is  so  introduced  is  evident ;  for  after  an  intimate  acquaintance  between 
Paul  and  Thecla'',  and  their  having  taken  a  journey  together  to  Antioch'',  he  is 
presently  made  to  deny  her,  and  to  tell  Alexander,  I  know  not  the  woman  of  whom 
you  speak,  nor  does  she  belong  to  me.  But  how  contrary  this  is  to  the  known  and 
true  chai-acter  of  St.  Paul  every  one  must  see.  He,  who  so  boldly  stood  up  for  the 
defence  of  the  Gospel  against  all  sorts  of  opposition,  who  hazarded  and  suffered  all 
things  for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  conscience,  which  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man,  most  unquestionably  never  would  so  easily 
have  been  betrayed  into  so  gross  a  crime,  as  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  credit  of  his 
profession,  and  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  at  once  upon  so  slight  a  temptation  and 
provocation.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  force  to  object  here,  that  in  the  received  Scrip- 
tures, Abraham  is  said  twice  to  have  denied  his  wife,  viz.  Gen.  xii.  19.  and  xx.  2. 
&c.,  as  also  Isaac  is  said  to  have  denied  his,  Gen.  xxvi.  7.  &c. ;  and  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Peter  denied  his  Master,  and  declared  he  did  not  know  him,  IMatt. 
xxvi.  72.;  for  the  circumstances  are  in  many  cases  different,  and  especially  in  this, 
that  Paul  appeared  now  in  no  danger  if  he  had  confessed  her  ;  or  if  he  had  been  in 
danger  might  have  easily  delivered  himself  from  it ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  he 
had  undergone  a  thousand  more  difficult  trials  for  the  sake  of  God  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  never  was  by  fear  betrayed  iiito  such  a  crime.^ 


'  Epist.  viii.  in  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  ^  Apoc.  New  Test.  p.  76.  Epist.  ix. 

'  See  them  specified,  and  the  falsehoods  detected,  in  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.   ii. 
pp.  147—151.  *  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  249—251. 

*  Ibid.  pp.  400 — 402.  "  Ch.  xiv.  xvii.  — ii.  vi.  of  Apoc.  New  Test.  pp.  80.  84. 
'  C;ii.  xi.\.  —  vii.  .3.  of  Apoc.  Now  Test.  p.  84. 

*  .Jones  on  tlie  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  401.   Additional  proofs  of  the  spuriousncss  of  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  ascribed  to  the  apostles,  are  given  by  Bp.  Maltby,  lilust.  pp.  57 — 65. 
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"  Such  are  the  compositions  which  attempted  to  gain  credit,  as  the  real  produc- 
tions of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  ;  and  so  striking  is  the  contrast  between  them 
tnd  the  genuine  writings,  whose  style  they  have  so  successfully  endeavoured  to 
imitate.  It  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration  of  every  one,  who  is  unhappily 
prejudiced  against  Christianity,  or  (what  is  almost  as  fatal)  who  has  hitherto  not 
thought  the  subject  worthy  his  attention,  whether,  if  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  the  productions  of  artifice  or  delusion,  they  would  not 
have  resembled  those  which  are  avowedly  so,  in  some  of  their  defects.  Supposing 
it,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  by  whom  the  canonical  books  were 
written  ;  or  allowing  them  the  credit,  which  is  granted  to  all  other  writings  having 
the  same  external  authority,  that  of  being  written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they 
have  always  borne  ;  upon  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament could  not,  either  in  situation  or  attainment,  have  had  any  advantages, 
humanly  speaking,  which  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  books  were  not  as  likely  to 
have  possessed  as  themselves ;  consequently,  if  the  first  books  had  been  founded 
upon  the  basis  of  fiction,  it  is  surely  most  probable,  that  subsequent  attempts  would 
have  equalled,  if  not  improved  upon,  the  first  efforts  of  imposture.  If,  however,  it 
appears,  upon  a  candid  and  close  investigation,  that  one  set  of  compositions  betrays 
no  proofs  of  a  design  to  impose  upon  others,  and  no  marks  that  the  authors  were 
themselves  deceived ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  others  evince  in  every  page  the 
plainest  symptoms  of  mistake  and  fraud  ;  is  it  fair,  is  it  reasonable,  to  ascribe  to  a 
common  origin,  productions  so  palpably  and  essentially  different  ?  or,  rather,  is  it 
not  more  just,  and  even  philosophical,  to  respect  truth  in  those  performances,  which 
bear  the  fair  stamp  of  her  features ;  and  to  abandon  thpse,  and  those  only,  to  con- 
tempt, which  have  indubitable  traces  of  imposture  ?"^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  view  of  the  evidence  concerning  the 
apocryphal  productions,  which  have  been  reprinted,  the  candid  reader 
will  readily  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  little  cause  there  is,  lest  the 
credibility  and  inspiration  of  the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment should  be  affected  by  them.  "  How  much  soever  we  may 
lament  the  prejudice,  the  weakness,  the  wickedness,  or  the  undefin- 
able  hostility  of  those  who  enter  into  warfare  against  the  interests  of 
Christ;  whatever  horror  we  may  feel  at  the  boldness  or  the  scurrility 
of  some  anti-christian  champions  ;  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  onsets  of 
infidelity  in  its  attempts  against  the  Gospel.  We  know  that  the 
cause  of  Kevelationhas  already  sustained  eveiy  species  of  assault  which 
cunning  could  contrive,  or  power  direct.  It  has  had  its  enemies  among 
the  ignoi'ant  and  among  the  learned,  among  the  base  and  among  the 
noble.  Polite  irony  and  vulgar  ribaldry  have  been  the  weapons  of  its 
assailants.  It  has  had  its  Celsus,  and  its  Porphyry,  and  its  Julian. 
And  what  were  the  effects  of  their  opposition  ?  The  same  as  when 
tlie  '  I'ulers  and  elders  and  scribes'  united  against  it — its  purification 
and  increase.  It  has  had  its  Bolingbrokes  and  its  Woolstons,  its 
Humes  and  its  Gibbons;  and  Avhat  disadvantages  has  it  sustained, 
what  injuries  has  it  received  ?  Has  it  lost  any  of  its  pretensions,  or 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  its  majesty  and  grace,  by  their  hatred 
and  their  hostility  ?  Had  they  a  system  more  credible,  more  pure, 
better  comporting  with  the  wants  of  man,  and  with  the  anticipations 
of  everlasting  existence,  to  enlighten  and  sanctify  man,  and  to  effect 
the  regeneration  of  the  world,  for  which  they  were  able  to  prevail  on 
mankind  to  exchange  the  system  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  We  gain 
but  little  from  our  reading,  but  little  from  our  observation,  if  we 

'  Maltby's  Illustrations,  p.  05. 
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shake  witli  the  trepidations  of  fear  when  truth  and  error  arc  combat- 
ants. All  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  confirmations  of  a  Christian's  faith,  that  the  doctrine  which  he 
believes,  will  resist  every  attack,  and  be  victorious  through  all  opposi- 
tion. No  new  weapons  can  be  forged  by  its  enemies ;  and  the 
temper  and  potency  of  those  which  they  have  so  often  tried,  they  will 
try  in  vain.  They  may  march  to  battle  ;  but  thev  will  never  raise 
their  trophies  in  the  field.*'  ^ 

The  apocryphal  pieces  which  have  thus  been  considered,  have  been 
in  circulation  for  ages,  as  were  many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
have  perished,  lea\ang  only  their  titles  behind  them,  as  a  memorial 
that  they  once  existed.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  soon  became  extinct, 
the  interest  which  was  felt  in  them  not  affording  the  means  of  their 
preservation.  But  we  think  that  it  is  of  special  importance,  that 
some  of  the  spurious  productions  which  either  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
Christians,  or  the  fraud  of  persons  who  were  in  hostility  to  the 
Gospel,  sent  abroad  in  the  primitive  or  in  later  times,  should  have 
been  saved  from  destruction.  Such  books  as  the  *'  Gospel  of  Mary," 
the  "  Prot-evangelion,"  the  ''  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,"  the  "  Gospel 
of  Nicodemus,"  "  Paul  and  Thecla,"  &c.  &c.  are  not  only  available 
as  means  of  establishing  the  superior  excellence  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  the  composition  of  which  there  is  the  most  ad- 
mirable combination  of  majesty  with  simplicity,  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  the  puerilities  and  irrationalities  of  the  others:  —  but  they  are  of 
great  service  in  augmenting  the  evidences  and  confirming  the  proof  of 
Christianity.'^  So  far,  indeed,  are  these  books  from  militating  in  any 
degree  against  the  evangelical  history,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
most  decidedly  corroborate  it :  for  they  are  written  in  the  names  of 
those,  whom  our  authentic  Scriptures  state  to  have  been  apostles  and 
companions  of  apostles ;  and  they  all  suppose  the  dignity  of  our 
Lord's  person,  and  that  a  power  of  working  miracles,  together  with  a 
high  degree  of  authority,  was  conveyed  by  him  to  his  apostles.  It 
ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  books,  were 
composed  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  As  they  were 
not  composed  before  that  time,  they  might  well  refer  (as  most  of 
them  certainly  do)  to  the  commonly  received  books  of  the  New 
Testament  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  invalidating  the  credit  of 
those  sacred  books,  they  really  bear  testimony  to  them.  All  these 
books  are  not  properly  spurious,  that  is,  ascribed  to  authors  who  did 
not  compose  them ;  but,  as  they  were  not  composed  by  apostles,  nor 
at  first  ascribed  to  them,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  termed 
apocryphal ;  for  they  have  in  their  titles  the  names  of  apostles,  and 
they  make  a  specious  pretence  of  delivering  a  true  history  of  their 
doctrines,  discourses,  miracles,  and  travels,  though  that  history  is  not 
true  and  authentic,  and  was  not  written  by  any  apostle  or  apostolic 
man.  Further,  we  may  account  for  the  publication  of  these  apocry- 
jihal  or  pscudepigraphal  books  as  they  were  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  fame  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  great  success  of  their 

'  Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  163.  a  Ibid.  p.  164. 
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ministry.  And  In  this  respect  the  case  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Chi'ist  is  not  singular :  many  men  of  distinguished  characters  have 
had  discourses  made  for  them,  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and 
actions  imputed  to  them  which  they  never  pei'formed ;  and  eminent 
writers  have  had  works  ascribed  to  them  of  which  they  were  not  the 
authors.  Thus,  various  orations  were  falsely  ascribed  to  Demosthenes 
and  Lysias ;  many  things  were  published  in  the  names  of  Plautus, 
Virgil,  and  Horace,  which  never  were  composed  by  them.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  critics  distinguished  between  the  genuine  and 
spurious  works  of  those  illustrious  writers.  The  same  laudable  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  were  exercised  by  the  first  Christians,  who 
did  not  immediately  receive  every  thing  that  Avas  proposed  to  them, 
but  admitted  nothing  as  canonical  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of  being 
the  genuine  production  of  the  sacred  writer  Avith  whose  name  it  was 
inscribed,  or  by  whom  it  professed  to  have  been  written.  On  this 
account  it  was  that  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of 
some  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  for  a  short 
time  doubted  by  some  when  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  universally  acknowledged.  Upon  the  whole,  the  books  whicli 
now  are,  and  for  a  long  time  past  have  been,  termed  apocryphal, 
whether  extant  entire,  or  only  in  fragments,  —  together  with  the 
titles  of  such  as  are  lost,  —  are  monuments  of  the  care,  skill,  and 
judgment  of  the  first  Christians,  of  their  presiding  ministers,  and 
their  other  learned  guides  and  conductors.  The  books  in  question 
afford  no  valid  argument  against  either  the  genuineness  or  the  autho- 
rity of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were  generally 
received  as  written  by  the  apostles  and  evangelists ;  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  they  confirm  the  general  accounts  given  us  in  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  and  thus  indirectly  establish  the  truth  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Everlasting  Gospel.^ 


No.  II. 

ON   THE   INSPIRATION   OF   THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

[^Referred  to  in  p.  202.  of  this  Volume.'] 

The  necessity  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
having  been  stated,  and  the  proofs  of  that  inspiration  having  been 
exhibited  at  considerable  length,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  place  to  offer  to  the  biblical  student  a  few  additional  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  inspiration,  the  introduction  of 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  chain  of  argument  in  the  former 
part  of  this  volume. 

I.  Inspiration  '*  is  that  actuating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
whatever  degree  or  manner  it  may  have  been  exercised ;  guided  by 
which  the  human  agents,  chosen  by  God,  have  officially  proclaimed 
his  will  by  word  of  mouth,  or  have  committed  to  writing  the  several 

'  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  412 — 419.  8vo. ;  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  121 — 134.  4to. 
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portions  of  the  Bible," '  without  error  or  mistake.  When  the  Scrip- 
tures are  said  to  be  thus  divinely  (or  plenarily)  inspired,  we  are  not  to 
understand  that  the  Almighty  suggested  every  word  or  dictated  every 
expression.  From  the  different  styles^  in  which  the  books  are  written, 
and  from  the  different  manner  in  which  the  same  events  are  related 
and  predicted  by  different  authors,  it  appears  that  the  sacred  penmen 
were  permitted  to  write  as  their  several  tempers,  understandings,  and 
habits  of  life,  directed;  and  that  the  knowledge  communicated  to 
them  by  inspiration  on  the  subject  of  their  writings  was  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  knowledge  acquired  by  ordinary  means. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  even  thus  inspired  in  every 
fact  which  they  related,  or  in  every  precept  which  they  delivered. 
They  were  left  to  the  common  use  of  their  faculties,  and  did  not, 
upon  every  occasion,  stand  in  need  of  supernatural  communication. 
But  whenever,  and  as  far  as  divine  assistance  was  necessary,  it  was 
always  afforded:  so  that  every  such  inspired  writing  is  free  from 
error,  that  is,  any  material  error.  "  This  property  must  be  consi- 
dered as  extending  to  the  whole  of  each  of  those  writings,  of  which 
a  part  only  is  inspired ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  God  would 
suffer  any  such  errors  as  might  tend  to  mislead  our  faith  or  pervert 
our  practice,  to  be  mixed  with  those  truths  which  he  himself  has 
mercifully  revealed  to  his  rational  creatures  as  the  means  of  their 
eternal  salvation.  In  this  restricted  sense  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  sacred  writers  always  wrote  under  the  influence,  or  guidance,  or 
care  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Avhich  sufficiently  establishes  the  truth  and 
divine  authority  of  all  Scripture." 

II.  That  the  authors  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  inspired  is  certain,  since  they  frequently  display  an 
acquaintance  with  the  counsels  and  designs  of  God,  and  often  reveal 
his  future  dispensations  in  the  clearest  predictions.  But  though  it  is 
evident  that  the  sacred  historians  sometimes  wrote  under  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
derived  from  Revelation  the  knowledge  of  those  things,  which  might 
be  collected  from  the  common  sources  of  human  intelligence.  It  is 
sufficient  to  believe,  that,  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
were  directed  in  the  choice  of  their  materials ;  enlightened  to  judge 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  those  accounts  from  which  they  bor- 

'  Lee's  Discourses  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  ScripturCi  p.  28.;  —  the  fullest,  as  it  is 
the  most  recently  published  work  on  this  subject. 

*  "  If  the  Holy  Ghost  dictated  every  word,  why  should  Isaiah,  who  was  bred  in  a  court, 
be  more  eloquent  than  Amos,  who  had  his  education  among  herds?  Why  should  St.  Luke 
\vrite  better  Greek  than  St.  John?  Or  why  should  St.  Paul,  who  was  brought  up  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  show  more  Jewish  learning  and  rabbinical  reasoning  than  the  other 
apostles?  Why,  as  in  the  writings  of  uninspired  authors,  should  we  be  able  to  distinguish 
differences  not  only  in  style,  but  also  in  the  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  reasoning  and 
of  narrating?  Surely  the  most  cursory  perusal  nuist  force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  llic 
temper  and  education  of  the  autliors  entered  in  some  measure  into  their  composition.  Tlieir 
thoughts,  indeed  (unless  we  would  degrade  them  to  the  level  of  other  writers  of  veracity 
and  good  intentions),  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  substance  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Deity:  and  though  it  be  impossible  for  us,  who  are  not  inspired,  to  define  how  far  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  concerned  in  suggestiug  tliem,  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
he  afforded  them  sufficient  assistance  to  make  their  writings  infallible,  and  that  the  mea- 
sure of  his  assistance  was  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  subject."  Dr.  Macbride's 
Lectures  on  the  Thiriy-ninc  Articles,  p.  159. 
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rowed  their  information,  and  prevented  from  recording  any  material 
error.  Indeed,  the  historical  books  (as  we  have  already  shown  at  con- 
siderable length')  were,  and  could  not  but  be,  written  by  persons, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  contemporary  with  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate,  and  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events  recorded  l>y 
them ;  and  who  in  their  descriptions  of  characters  and  events  (of 
many  of  which  they  were  witnesses)  uniformly  exhibit  a  strict  sin- 
cerity of  intention,  and  an  unexampled  impartiality.  Some  of  these 
books,  however,  were  compiled  in  subsequent  times  from  the  sacred 
annals  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  written  by  prophets  or  seers,  and 
from  those  public  records,  and  other  authentic  documents,  which, 
tliough  written  by  uninspired  men,  were  held  in  high  estimation,  and 
preserved  with  great  care  by  persons  specially  appointed  as  keepers 
of  the  genealogies  and  public  archives  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  inspired  from  the  uninspired 
parts  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know,  that  every  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  Avas  inspired,  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  history  it  contains,  without  any  exception  or 
reserve,  is  true.  These  points  being  ascertained  and  allowed,  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  Avhether  the  knowledge  of  a  particular  fact 
was  obtained  by  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  information,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  communicated  by  immediate  revelation  from  God  ;  whether 
any  particular  passage  was  written  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  his- 
torian, or  by  the  positive  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever 
imcertainty  some  may  imagine  to  exist  concerning  the  direct  in- 
spiration of  any  historical  narrative,  or  of  any  moral  precept,  con- 
tained in  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  be  fully  convinced  that  all  its 
prophetical  parts  proceeded  from  God.  This  is  continually  affirmed 
by  the  prophets  themselves,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the  indubitable 
testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  many  of 
these  predictions  ;  others  are  gradually  receiving  their  accomplishment 
in  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  afford  the  sui'cst  pledge  and  most 
positive  security  for  the  completion  of  those  which  remain  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

III.  If  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  relate  to  the  partial 
and  temporary  religion  of  the  Jews,  were  written  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  God  himself,  surely  we  cannot  but  conclude 
the  same  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  contain  the 
religion  of  all  mankind.  The  apostles  were  constant  attendants  upon 
our  Saviour  during  his  ministry  ;  and  they  were  not  only  present  at 
his  public  preaching,  but  after  addressing  himself  to  the  multitudes  in 
parables  and  similitudes,  ivheyi  they  were  alone  he  expounded  all  things 
to  his  disciples.  (Mark  iv.  34.)  He  also  showed  himself  alive  to  the 
apostles,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infixUible  proofs,  being  seen  by 
them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God.  (Acts  i.  3.)  Yet  our  Saviour  foresaw  that  these  instructions, 
delivered  to  the  apostles  as  men,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  would  not  qualify  them  for  the  great  work  of  pro- 
pagating his  religion.     It  was,  therefore,  promised,  that  the  Holy 

'  Sec  pp.  120—126.  supra. 
VOL.  I.  M  M 
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S/irit  should  not  only  brinff  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  which  the 
apostles  had  heard  from  their  divine  Master  ;  but  he  was  also  to  guide 
them  into  ALL  TRUTH,  to  teach  them  ALL  THINGS,  and  to  abide  with 
them  for  ever.   (John  xiv.  16,  17.  26.,  xvi.  13,  14.) 

The  truth  into  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  lead  them,  means,  un- 
doubtedly, all  that  truth  which,  as  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Chi'ist,  they 
were  to  declare  unto  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  natural,  mathema- 
tical, or  philosophical  truth,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  refer  the  lan- 
guasje  of  our  Lord  to  either  of  these.  But  it  means  Christian  Truth, 
—  the  truth  which  they  wex*e  to  teach  mankind,  to  make  them  Avise 
and  holy,  and  direct  them  in  the  way  to  heaven  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  knew  something  of  this  truth  already, 
but  they  did  not  know  it  perfectly.  They  were  ignorant  of  some 
things,  and  mistaken  as  to  others.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  guide  them 
into  all  truth.  No  branch  of  it  was  to  be  kept  from  them.  They 
Avere  to  be  led  into  an  acquaintance  Avith  religious  truth  in  general ; 
Avith  the  Avhole  of  that  religious  truth,  Avhich  it  Avas  necessary  for 
them  to  teach,  or  for  men  to  knoAV.  Must  they  not  then  have  been 
preserved  from  error  in  Avhat  they  taught  and  declared  ?  The  Spirit 
was  to  teach  them  all  things :  —  not  the  things  of  the  natural  or  civil 
world,  but  those  things  of  the  Gospel  Avhich  they  Avere  as  yet  unac- 
quainted with.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  taught  them  all  tilings 
respecting  Christianity,  which  they  did  not  already  know,  then  there 
Avas  nothing  in  what  they  declared  of  the  Christian  system,  but  Avhat 
they  had  received,  either  from  his  teachings,  or  from  the  instructions 
of  Christ,  Avhich  Avere  of  equal  Aalidity,  or  from  the  evidence  of  their 
senses,  Avhich  could  not  deceive  them ;  so  that  they  must  be  preserved 
from  error  or  mistake  concerning  it. 

The  Spirit  Avas  also  to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance,  that 
Christ  had  said  unto  them.  Their  memories  were  naturally,  like 
those  of  other  men,  imperfect  and  fallible ;  and  amidst  the  numerous 
things,  Avhich  their  Lord  had  said  and  done  amongst  them,  some  Avould 
be  forgotten.  But  the  Spirit  was  to  assist  their  memories,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  should  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  Avhatsoever 
Christ  had  said  to  them.  This  assistance  of  the  Spirit  implied,  not 
merely  recalling  to  the  view  of  their  minds  the  things  Avhich  Christ 
had  spoken,  but  also  the  enabling  them  to  understand  those  things 
rightly,  without  that  confusion  and  misapprehension,  Avhich  JcAvish 
prejudices  had  occasioned  in  their  ideas  Avhen  they  first  heard  them. 
Unless  they  Avcre  let  into  such  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  things 
they  were  enabled  to  remember,  tlie  bare  recollection  of  them  Avould 
be  of  little  use,  nor  Avould  the  Spirit  act  accoi'ding  to  his  office  of 
leading  them  into  all  truth,  unless  they  Avere  enabled,  by  his  in- 
fluences, properly  to  understand  the  truths  Avhich  Christ  himself  had 
taught  them. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  under  whose  teaching  they  Avere  to  be  thus 
instructed,  Avas  to  abide  toith  them  for  ever,  as  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
guiding  them  into  all  truth,  teaching  them  all  things  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  Avhich  they  Averc  to  communicate  to  the  Avorld. 
These  important  promises  of  the  effusion,  assistance,  direction,  and 
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perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  with  the  apostles,  were  most  certainly 
fulfilled,  in  all  their  extent  and  meaning.  They  were  promises  given 
by  Christ  himself  the  great  and  chief  prophet  of  the  church ;  and  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  would  be 
to  impeach  the  veracity  and  mission  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  admit 
a  supposition,  that  would  strike  at  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  ge- 
neral. From  this  examination,  therefore,  of  the  nature,  extent,  and 
fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  promises,  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  apostles,  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  in  addition  to  what 
they  pi'eviously  knew  of  Christianity,  they  Avere  led  under  the 
teachings  of  the  Spirit  into  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  it ;  and  that 
through  his  constant  inhabitation  and  guidance,  they  were  infallibly 
preserved  in  the  truth,  and  kept  from  error  in  declaring  it  to  man- 
kind? The  Spirit  of  Truth  guided  them  into  all  truth,  and  abode  with 
ihewifor  ever. 

It  is  material  to  remark  that  these  promises  of  supernatural  in- 
struction and  assistance  plainly  show  the  insuflHciency  of  common 
instruction,  and  the  necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  fii'st  teachers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  we  are;  positively  assured  that  these  promises  were  ac- 
curately fulfilled.  Of  the  eight  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Matthew,  John,  James,  Peter,  and  Jude,  were  among  these  insj)ired 
preachers  of  the  word  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  books  ascribed  to  them,  no  reason 
able  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  inspiration.  Indeed,  if  we 
believe  that  God  sent  Christ  into  the  world  to  found  an  universal 
religion,  and  that  by  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  he  em- 
powered the  apostles  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  as  stated  in  these 
books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  he  would,  by  his  immediate  Intir- 
position,  enable  those  whom  he  appointed  to  record  the  Gospel,  for 
the  use  of  future  ages,  to  write  without  the  omission  of  any  important 
truth,  or  the  insertion  of  any  material  error.  The  assurance  that  the 
Si^irit  should  abide  with  the  apostles  must  necessarily  imply  a 
constant  inspiration,  without  change  or  intermission,  whenever  they 
exercised  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  the  Gospel,  whether  by  writing  or 
by  speaking.  Though  Mark  and  Luke  were  not  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  nor  were  they  miraculously  called,  like  Paul,  to  the  office 
of  an  apostle,  yet  we  have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  partakers  of  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
granted  to  the  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  such  was  the  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  the  primitive  Christians.  Besides,  a  perfect  harmony  exists 
between  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Mark  and  Luke,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it 
possible,  that  God  would  suffer  four  Gospels  to  be  transmitted,  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  practice  to  all  succeeding  generations,  two  of  which 
were  written  under  the  immediate  direction  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  other  two  by  the  imasslsted  powers  of  the  human  intellect.  It 
seems  impossible  that  John,  who  Avrote  his  Gospel  more  than  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  should  have  been  able,  by  the  mere 
natural  power  of  his  memory,  to  recollect  those  numerous  discourses 
of  our  Saviour  which  he  has  related.  Indeed,  all  the  evangelists  must 
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have  stood  in  need  of  the  promised  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
bring  to  remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  durino;  his 
ministry.  "\Ve  are  to  consider  Liike  in  Avriting  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  apostles  themselves  in  writing  the  Epistles,  as 
vinder  a  similar  guidance  and  direction.  Paul,  in  several  passages  of 
his  Epistles,  asserts  his  own  inspiration  in  the  most  positive  and 
unequivocal  terms.'  The  agreement  which  subsists  between  his 
Epistles  and  the  other  writings  of  the  Xew  Testament  is  also  a 
decisive  proof  that  they  all  proceeded  from  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  some  certain 
method,  though  utterly  unknown  to  us,  of  distinguishing  that  know- 
ledge, which  was  the  effect  of  inspiration,  from  the  ordinary  sugges- 
tions and  conclusions  of  their  ow^n  reason.^ 

IV.  From  the  preceding  account  of  the  inspiration  of  the  apostles, 
the  two  following  conclusions  are  justly  drawn  by  a  late  learned  and 
candid  writer :  — 

1.  "First,  that  the  apostles  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Christi- 
anity, or  of  the  Gospel  which  they  published  to  mankind.  When  it 
is  said,  that  they  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  we  mean, 
that  they  knew,  and  well  understood,  the  truths  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach,  and  the  duties  they  were  to  inculcate. 
Having  been  instructed  by  Christ  himself,  having  been  witnesses  of 
his  works,  and  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  having  received 
the  Spirit  to  guide  them  into  all  truth,  they  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  vai'ious  subjects,  which  they  were  to  preach  and  publish 
to  the  Avorld,  to  instruct  men  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  the  duties  of  holiness.  They  were  neither  insufficient 
nor  defective  preachers  of  the  word  of  truth.  They  were  at  no  loss 
to  know  what  was  true  or  what  was  false,  Avhat  was  agreeable  to  the 
Avill  of  God  or  what  was  not.  They  had  a  complete  and  consistent 
view  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  truth  and  duty ;  and  there  was 
no  diversity  of  religious  opinions  amongst  them.  Their  knowledge  of 
Christianity  was  perfect,  for  they  were  acquainted  with  all  things 
which  it  was  the  will  of  God  should  be  revealed  unto  men,  to  teach 
them  the  way  of  salvation. 

"  Whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the  apostles  had  this  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  at  once,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  or 
whether  there  might  be  some  ti'uths  and  duties  of  religion,  which 
were  not  revealed  to  them  until  after  that  time,  is  of  no  importance 
for  us  to  determine.     For  it  is  certain,  that  their  knowledge  of  Chris- 

•  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  p.issages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  which  confirm  the 
remark  above  given:  — 

1  Thess.  ii.  13.  The  word  of  God,  which  te  heard  of  tJS,  t/e  received  not  ns  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth  the  wokd  of  God. —  1  Thcss.  iv.  8.  He  therefore  that  despiseth, 
despiseth  not  man,  but  God,  wiio  hath  also  given  unto  is  his  Holy  Spirit.  —  1  Cor. 
ii.  7.  10.  We  speak  the  u-isdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  even  the  hidden  wisdom  which  .... 
God  hath  revealed  unto  us  by  his  Spirit. —  1  Cor.  ii.  12,  13.  Note  we  have  RECEn-ED 
not  the  spirit  rf  the  world,  but  THE  Spirit  that  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God:  which  things  we  also  speak,  not 
in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  BUT  which  the  Holy'  Spirit  teacheth. — 
1(5.  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ. 

'  Bp.  Tomline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theolo^ry,  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 29.  280 — 289 
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tianity  was  complete,  long  before  the  records  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  written  for  our  instruction.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the 
apostles,  in  tlie  course  of  their  ministry,  were  never  at  a  loss  what 
doctrines  they  were  to  preach,  but  had  at  all  times  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  things  which  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should,  at  those 
respective  times,  declare.  Less  than  this  cannot  be  inferred  from  their 
own  declaration,  that  they  spake  the  things  of  the  Gospel,  not  in  the 
words  ivhich  man's  ivisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teachtth. 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.) 

"  As  the  apostles,  by  means  of  our  Lord's  instructions  and  the 
teaching  of  his  Spirit,  had  this  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity,  it 
follows  that  the  most  entire  credit  is  to  be  given  to  their  wi*itings ; 
and  that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  what  they  have  written  concern- 
ing it,  whether  we  suppose  them  to  be  immediately  guided  by  the 
Spirit  at  the  time  they  were  writing  or  not.  For,  allowing  only  that 
they  were  honest  men  who  completely  understood  Christianity,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  give  a  true  and  faithfvd  account  of  it.  Honest 
men  would  not  deceive,  and  men  who  had  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  they  were  treating  of  could  not  be  mistaken.  If  any 
errors  in  doctrine  or  sentiment  Avere  admitted  into  their  writings,  it 
must  be  either  by  design,  or  through  accident.  To  imagine  that  they 
could  be  inserted  designedly,  would  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
apostles,  and  consequently  their  credibility  in  general.  And  to 
imagine  that  they  crept  in  accidentally,  would  impeach  the  com- 
petency of  their  knowledge,  and  supposes  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  understand  Christianity :  a  supposition  that  can  never 
be  reconciled,  with  the  very  lowest  construction  which  can  be  fairly 
put  upon  our  Lord's  promise,  that  the  Spirit  should  guide  them  into 
all  truth.  Allowing  them  therefore  to  be  but  honest  men,  it  follows, 
considering  the  sources  of  information  they  enjoyed,  that  all  they 
have  recorded  concerning  Christianity  is  truth,  and  that  they  were 
not  mistaken,  in  any  of  the  positions  which  they  have  laid  down  re- 
specting it,  in  their  writings. 

2,  "  A  second  and  principal  deduction,  however,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  account  befoi'e  given,  and  which  is  of  most  importance  to  the 
subject,  is,  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  were  under  the  infallible 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  which 
they  taught  mankind ; "  that  is,  "  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  a 
part  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  Christian  duty.  In  every  doctrine  they 
taught,  in  every  testimony  they  bore  to  facts  respecting  our  Lord,  in 
every  opinion  which  they  gave,  concei'ning  the  import  of  those  tacts, 
in  every  precept,  exhortation,  and  jiromise  they  addressed  to  men,  it 
appears  that  they  Avere  under  the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth Through  his  influence  on  their  minds,  they  Avere  infal- 
libly preserved  from  error  in  declaring  the  Gospel,  so  that  every  reli- 
gious sentiment  they  taught  is  true,  and  agreeable  to  the  Avill  of  God. 

"  AV'hen  they  acted  as  Avriters,  recording  Christianity  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  church  in  all  succeeding  times,  I  apj)rehend  that  they 
Avere  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  the  subjects  of  Avhich 
they  treated;  that  they  Avrote  under  his  influence  and  direction;  that 
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they  were  preserved  from  all  error  and  mistake,  in  the  religious  senti- 
ments they  expressed ;  and  that,  if  any  thing  were  inserted  in  their 
writings,  not  contained  in  that  complete  knowledge  of  Christianity  of 
which  they  were  previously  possessed  (as  prophecies  for  instance), 
this  was  immediately  communicated  to  them  by  revelation  from  the 
Spirit.  But  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  words  in  which  they  wrote, 
they  might  be  left  to  the  free  and  rational  exercise  of  their  own 
minds,  to  express  themselves  in  the  manner  that  was  natural  and 
familiar  to  them,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  preserved  fi'om 

error  in  the  ideas  they  conveyed The  Spirit  guided  them  to 

write  nothing  but  truth  concerning  religion,  yet  they  might  be  left  to 
express  that  truth  in  their  own  language. 

"  It  may  readily  and  justly  be  concluded,  that  men  who  were  under 
the  perpetual  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  when  they  preached 
the  Gospel,  were  thus  under  his  infallible  direction  and  influence,  as 
to  all  religious  sentiments,  when  they  committed  the  things  of  the 
Gospel  to  writing,  for  the  future  instruction  of  the  church.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
whicli  seems  naturally  to  ai'ise,  from  their  own  account  of  the  way  in 
which  they  received  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  from  what  is 
declared  in  their  writings,  concerning  the  constant  agency  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Spii'it,  with  which  they  were  favoured."  The  following 
advantages  attend  this  view  of  the  subject:  — 

"  Maintaining  that  the  apostles  were  under  the  infallible  dtrection 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  to  every  religious  sentiment  contained  in  their 
writings,  secures  the  same  advantages  as  would  result  from  supposing 
that  every  word  and  letter  was  dictated  to  them  by  his  influences, 
without  being  liable  to  those  objections  which  might  be  made  against 
that  view  of  the  subject.  As  the  Spirit  preserved  them  from  all 
error  in  what  they  have  taught  and  recox'ded,  their  writings  are  o£ 
the  same  authority,  importance,  and  use  to  us,  as  if  he  had  dictated 
evei'y  syllable  contained  in  them.  If  the  Spirit  had  guided  their 
pens  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  had  been  only  mere  machines  under 
his  direction,  Ave  could  have  had  no  more  in  their  writings  than  a 
perfect  rule,  as  to  all  religious  opinions  and  duties,  all  matters  of  faith 
and  practice.  But  such  a  perfect  rule  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, if  we  consider  them  as  under  the  Spii'it's  infallible  guidance  In 
all  the  religious  sentiments  they  express,  Avhether  he  suggested  the 
very  words  in  which  they  are  written  or  not.  Upon  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  inspired  writings  contain  a  perfect  and  infallible  account 
of  the  whole  will  of  God  for  our  salvation,  of  all  that  is  necessary  for 
us  to  know,  believe,  and  practise  in  religion ;  and  what  can  they  con- 
tain more  than  this,  upon  any  other  view  of  it  ? 

"  Another  advantage  attending  the  above  view  of  the  apostolic 
inspiration  is,  that  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  some  things  in 
their  writings,  which  it  might  be  diflicult  to  reconcile  with  another 
view  of  the  subject.  If  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
respecting  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  extended  only  to  what 
appears  to  be  its  proper  province,  matters  of  a  religious  and  moral 
nature,  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  ask,  whether  every  thing  con- 
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tained  in  their  writings  were  suggested  immediately  by  the  Spirit 
or  not ;  whether  Luke  wei'e  inspired  to  say,  that  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed  with  Paul  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita  (Acts  xxviii.  1.)  : 
or  whether  Paul  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  in  directing 
Timothy  to  bring  with  him  the  cloke  which  he  left  at  Troas,  and  the 
books,  but  especially  the  parchments  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.);  for  the  answer 
is  obvious,  these  were  not  things  of  a  religious  nature,  and  no  in- 
spiration was  necessary  concerning  them.  The  inspired  writers  some- 
times mention  common  occurrences  or  things  in  an  incidental  manner, 
as  any  other  plain  and  faithful  men  might  do.  Although,  therefore, 
such  things  may  be  foimd  in  parts  of  the  evangelic  history,  or  in 
epistles  addressed  to  churches  or  individuals,  and  may  stand  con- 
nected with  important  declarations  concerning  Christian  doctrine  or 
duty,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that  they  were  under  any  su- 
pernatural influence  in  mentioning  such  common  or  civil  affairs,  tliough 
they  were,  as  to  all  the  sentiments  they  inculcated  respecting  religion. 

"  This  view  of  the  subject  will  also  readily  enable  a  plain  Christian, 
In  reading  his  New  Testament;  to  distinguish  what  he  is  to  consider 
as  inspired  truth.  Every  thing  which  the  apostles  have  written  or 
taught  concerning  Christianity ;  every  thing  which  teaches  him  a 
religious  sentiment  or  a  branch  of  duty,  he  must  consider  as  divinely 
true,  as  the  mind  and  Avill  of  God,  recorded  under  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  his  Spirit.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inquire, 
whether  what  the  apostles  taught  be  true.  All  that  he  has  to  search 
after  is,  their  meaning  ;  and  when  he  understands  what  they  meant, 
he  may  rest  assured,  that  [such]  meaning  is  consistent  with  the  will  of 
God,  is  divine  infallible  truth.  The  testimony  of  men  who  spoke 
and  wrote  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself;  and 
the  testimony  of  the  God  of  Truth  is  the  strongest  and  most  indubi- 
table of  all  demonstration. 

"  The  above  view  of  the  apostolic  inspiration  will  likewise  enable 
us  to  understand  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  in  some  verses  he  seems  to  speak  as 
if  he  were  not  inspired,  and  in  others  as  if  he  were.  Concerning  some 
things  he  saith.  But  I  speak  this  by  jjermission,  and  not  of  command- 
ment (ver.  6.):  and  again,  I  have  no  commandment  of  the  Lord;  yet  1 
give  my  judgment,  as  one  that  hath  obtained  mercy  of  the  Lord  to  be 
faithful  (ver.  25.).  The  subject  of  which  the  apostle  here  delivers 
his  opinion,  was  a  matter  of  Christian  prudence,  in  which  the  Corin- 
thians had  desired  his  advice.  But  it  was  not  a  part  of  religious  sen- 
timent or  practice;  it  was  not  a  branch  of  Christian  doctrine  or  duty, 
but  merely  a  casuistical  question  of  prudence,  with  relation  to  the 
distress  which  persecution  then  occasioned.  Paul,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  their  recjuest,  gives  them  his  opinion  as  a  faithful  man ;  but 
he  guards  them  against  supposing  that  he  was  under  divine  inspira- 
tion in  that  opinion,  lest  their  consciences  should  be  shackled,  and  he 
leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  his  advice  or  not,  as  they  miglit  find 
convenient.  Yet  he  intimates  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  as  a 
Christian  teacher,  that  he  had  not  said  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will; 
and  that  the  opinion  which  he  gave  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  in 
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the  present  distress.  But  the  apostle's  declaration,  that,  as  to  this 
particular  matter,  he  spoke  by  permission,  and  not  of  comviandme7it, 
strongly  implies,  that  in  other  things,  in  things  really  of  a  reliuioiis 
nature,  he  did  speak  by  commandment  from  the  Lord.  Accordingly, 
in  the  same  chapter,  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  what  was  mat- 
ter of  moral  duty,  he  immediately  claimed  to  be  under  divine  direction 
in  what  he  wrote.  And  unto  the  married  I  command,  yet  not  I  but  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wife  depart  from  her  husband.  (1  Cor.  vii.  10.)  This 
would  be  a  breach  of  one  of  the  chief  obligations  of  morality,  and 
therefore  Paul  interdicts  it  under  the  divine  authority.  Respecting 
indifferent  things  he  gave  his  judgment  as  a  wise  and  faithful  friend, 
but  respecting  the  things  of  religion  he  spake  and  Avrote  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  his  Spirit." ' 


No.  III. 

ON    THE    ASCENSION    OF    JESUS    CHRIST. 

{Referred  to  in  p.  257.  of  this  Volume.'] 

The  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  into  heaven,  however  astonishing  it 
may  appear,  is  a  miraculous  fact,  which,  like  every  other  matter  of 
fact,  is  capable  of  proof  from  testimony.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  this 
place,  ao-ain  to  prove  the  confidence  which  is  due  to  the  apostolic  tes- 
timony, because  we  have  already  stated  its  force  when  treating  on  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (pp.  248 — 256.  supra.)  It  only  remains  to 
show  that  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  contribute  to  its  certainty,  by 
removing  every  idea  of  deceit  or  fraud  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  error 
on  the  other. 

1,    Observe  the  PLACE  of  his  Ascent. 

It  was  a  mountain,  the  mount  of  Olives,  a  spot  which  was  well 
known  to  the  apostles,  for  it  had  been  the  scene  of  many  of  Christ's 
conversations  with  them.  On  an  eminence  or  hill,  there  was  less 
probability  of  the  spectators  being  deceived,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  many  other  places,  where  the  view  was  confined  and  the  sight 
obstructed ;  and  where,  if  any  delusion  had  been  intended,  he  iflight 
have  more  easily  conveyed  himself  out  of  their  sight,  and  by  a  sudden 
disappearance  given  room  for  the  imagination  or  invention  of  some 
extraordinary  removal  from  them.  But,  from  this  eminence,  the  view 
around  them  must  have  been  more  extensive,  any  collusive  conceal- 
ment of  himself  from  them  must  have  been  more  easily  discovered,  a 
real  ascent  into  heaven  more  clearly  seen,  and  the  ascent  itself  for  a 
lono-er  space  and  with  greater  distinctness  pursued,  and  attended  to, 
by  the  beholders.     So  that,  if  Christ's  ascension  was  to  be  real,  an 

'  Parry's  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and 
Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  20.  30.  London,  1797.  8vo.  Bp.  Wilsons  (of  Cal- 
cutta) Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Clnistianity,  vol.  i.  Lectures  12.  and  13.;  and  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures  on  the  Principal  Sulyccts  in  Pncumatology,  Divinity,  &c.  Lectures 
137—140. 
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eminence  or  hill  was  the  most  proper  place  that  could  be  chosen,  from 
which  he  could  rise,  because  he  could  be  more  distinctly,  and  for  the 
most  considerable  space,  beheld.  But,  assuredly,  it  was  the  most  un- 
suitable of  all  others,  if  any  fraud  were  intended,  to  favour  deceit,  and 
render  imposition  effectual.  No  impostor  would  have  selected  such  a 
spot,  in  order  to  feign  an  ascension. 

2.  The  TIME  must  also  he  considered,  when  this  fact  took  place. 

It  was  during  broad  day-light,  while  an  impostor  would  have  availed 
himself  of  darkness  in  order  to  effect  his  escape.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  apostles  might  have  credited  an  illusion ;  but  illusion  is 
impossible,  when  every  object  is  illuminated  by  a  strong  light. 

3.  Observe  further  the  MANNER  of  Christ''s  Ascensioyi  toicards  heaven. 

(1.)  It  was  not  instantaneous  and  sudden,  nor  violent  and  tempes- 
tuous, but  gradual,  easy,  and  slow.  Romulus  was  said  to  have  been 
lost  in  a  furious  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  being  suddenly 
missed  by  the  Roman  people,  they  were  the  more  easily  persuaded  of 
his  translation  into  heaven :  which  tale  the  patricians  first  invented, 
in  order  to  cover  the  suspicion  that,  during  the  storm,  they  had  seized 
the  oppoi'tunity  of  assassinating  him;  though  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  that  any  one  saw  his  translation.  On  the  contrary, 
Christ's  ascension  was  public,  gentle,  and  by  degrees;  so  that  the  eyes 
of  the  beholders  steadily  followed  him,  rose  with  him  as  he  advanced 
higher,  and  pursued  him  until  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  height  of 
heaven.  The  spectators  "  looked  steadfastly  towards  heaven  as  he 
went  up,"  till  the  cloud  had  carried  him  out  of  their  sight. 

(2.)  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  account,  that 
he  was  taken  from  them,  while  they  wei'e  actually  near  him ;  while 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  conversing  with  them,  instructing  and 
blessing  them ;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  "  whilst  they 
beheld  him,"  and  their  eyes  were  attentively  fixed  on  him,  he  arose 
out  of  their  sight  into  the  celestial  glory.  The  apostles,  therefore, 
could  not  be  imposed  on,  by  any  sudden  and  fallacious  conveyance  of 
himself  away  from  them. 

4.  The  SENSE  OF  HEARING  also  canie  in  aid  of  sight ;  for,  if  any 
error  could  be  supposed  in  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  any 
mistake  in  the  former.  The  apostles  could  not  possibly  imagine  that 
they  heard  the  consolatoiy  discourse  by  which  two  angels  announced 
to  them  that  Jesus,  who  had  thus  ascended  into  heaven,  would  at  the 
last  day  "so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him  go  into 
heaven." 

5.  The  NUMBER,  too,  of  these  witnesses  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
their  testimony. 

It  was  in  the  view  of  all  the  apostles.  He  was  taken  up,  after  lie 
had  given  commandment  to  them,  while  they  were  all  assembled 
together,  and  while  they  themselves  were  actually  beholding  him. 

To  all  these  circumstances  it  may  be  added,  that  the  evident  proofs 
which  (it  is  shown  in  the  ensuing  article  of  this  Appendix)  demon- 
strate the  eftusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  also  demonstrate 
the  reality  of  their  Master's  ascension. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  persons,  who 
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by  the  evidence  of  their  own  sight,  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  angels, 
Avere  assured  of  Chi'ist's  ascension;  since  they  were  persons  incapaLle 
of  forming  or  conducting  any  artful  design;  since  it  was  a  doctrine, 
which,  if  false,  could  be  productive  of  no  advantage  to  the  propaga- 
tors of  it;  and  since  they  persevered  in  asserting  it  in  despite  of  all 
the  tortures  that  cruelty  could  devise  or  power  could  inflict;  we  have 
the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  ascension  which  the 
nature  of  the  fact  can  admit,  or  we  in  reason  can  require.' 


No.  lY. 

ON    THE    DESCENT    OF    THE  HOLY    SPIRIT   ON   THE   APOSTLES. 
[Referred  to  in  p.  257.  of  this  Volume.'] 

If  the  Gospel  be  the  invention  of  men,  —  if  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into  heaven,  —  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  together  with  the  effects  produced  by  it, 
is  another  fact  for  which  no  adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
miracle  itself  is  related  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  perused  the 
graphic  narrative  of  the  evangelist  Luke,  we  shall  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  upon  this  fact. 

1.  This  amazing  and  astonishing  gift,  the  gift  of  tongues,  Avas  a 
miracle,  new  and  unheard  of  in  former  ages,  and  greater  or  more 
decisive  than  any  which  had  been  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  himself 
during  his  ministry.  Demoniacal  possessions,  or  diseases,  miffht  be 
counterfeited  ;  even  death  niic/ht  be  only  apparent :  the  reality,  there- 
fore of  such  cures  and  restorations  to  life  miffht  be  questioned  by 
gainsayers  and  denied  by  infidels.  But  to  inspii-e  twelve  unlettered 
Galileans  (who  knew  only  their  mother-tongue,  and  Avhose  dialect 
was  proverbial  for  its  vulgarity),  suddenly  and  instantaneously,  with 
the  knowledge  and  expression  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  different  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  when,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  it  is 
a  work  requiring  no  small  labour  fully  to  understand  a  single  new 
language,  and  still  more  to  speak  it  with  fluency  and  correctness ;  this 
was  indeed  a  miracle  of  the  most  stupendous  nature,  carrying  with  it 
the  most  overpowering  and  irresistible  conviction,  the  simplest  and 
plainest  in  itself,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  counterfeited.  For,  if 
the  apostles  had  expressed  themselves  improperly,  or  with  a  bad 
accent,  as  most  people  do  when  they  speak  a  living  language  which  is 
not  natural  to  them,  the  hearers,  who  at  that  time  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity,  would  have  suspected  some  fraud,  would  have  taken 
notice  of  such  faults,  and  would  have  censured  them  ;  but  since  no 
such  objections  were  made,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  tliat  they 
had  no  ground  for  censure. 

'  Anspach,  Cours  d'Etudcs  ilc  la  Religion  Chrutiennc,  Part  II.  tome  ii.  pp.  401 — 406. 
Chandler's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Scrm.  11. 
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In  this  miracle  there  was  no  room  either  for  collusion  or  deception. 
"  No  juggling  conspiracy  could  enable  men  to  speak  suddenly  a  great 
variety  of  languages,  with  which  they  had  previously  been  unac- 
quainted, nor  could'any  deception  be  practised  upon  those  who  heard  them 
speak.  Jews  and  proselytes,  from  many  different  parts  of  the  world, 
were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  to  each  of  whom  was  obviously 
familiar  the  language  of  the  country  where  he  ordinarily  resided. 
When  a  man  addressed  them,  they  would  severally  know  whether  he 
spoke  in  their  native  tongue  or  not.  A  Roman  Jew  or  proselyte 
could  not  be  ignorant  whether  what  he  heard  was  Latin  ;  nor  could 
any  argument  convince  a  Cretan  Jew  or  proselyte  that  an  apostle, 
though  s[)eaking  his  native  Syriac  "  [or  Aramoean]  "  was  yet  all  the 
while  uttering  Greek.  Deception  was  plainly  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. A  Phrygian  Jew  might  rashly  fancy  that  the  men  were  full  of 
new  wine,  and  were  mere  unintelligible  babblers,  so  long  as  he  heard 
any  of  them  addressing  the  Roman  strangers  in  Latin ;  and  the  same 
opinion  might  be  hastily  taken  up  by  a  Cretan  Jew,  if  listening  to 
an  apostle  as  he  spoke  to  a  Mede  or  an  Elamite  in  their  respective 
tongues.  But  when  each  heard  himself  addressed  in  his  own  lan- 
guage by  this  apostle  or  by  that  apostle,  he  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  language  employed.  He  must  know  whether  he  heard  his  own 
tongue  or  whether  he  did  not  hear  it.  However  the  faculty  might 
have  been  attained,  he  could  not  but  see  that  it  was  actually  pos- 
sessed. The  fact,  presented  to  the  general  attention  of  all  Jerusa- 
lem, was  this :  —  Twelve  illiterate  Jews,  most  of  them  Galihean  fish- 
ermen unacquainted  with  any  language  but  their  own,  are  suddenly 
enabled  to  address  the  various  strangers  then  assembled  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  each  in  his  own  national  dialect.  That  any  trick  should 
have  been  practised  is  impossible ;  that  any  groundless  pretence 
should  have  been  made  is  equally  impossible.  The  strangers  under- 
stand them,  and  declare  that  they  severally  hear  themselves  addressed 
in  their  own  languages;  yet  it  is  notorious  that  these  Galilceans  —  but 
yesterday  —  knew  no  tongue,  save  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,"  or  Ara- 
maean. "  How  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for.  Magic,  we  know,  was 
the  ordinary  solution  of  such  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
Pagans ;  for,  as  to  miraculous  facts,  they  denied  not  their  occur- 
rence. But  it  will  be  doubted  in  the  present  day,  whether  magic 
could  enable  an  ignorant  Galilaean  suddenly  to  speak  Greek  and 
Latin.  Admit  only  the  reality  of  the  occurrence,  and  its  proper 
miraculousness  follows  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  matter  plainly  can- 
not be  accounted  for  without  a  miracle."  ' 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  effect  was  so  prodigious  as  the  con- 
version of  three  thousand  prejudiced  Jews,  in  one  day,  to  the  faith  of 
a  crucified  Saviour,  at  Jerusalem,  —  the  very  scene  of  his  ignominious 
crucifixion,  and  only  fifty  days  afterwards,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  this  alternative  neces- 
sarily presents  itself.  Either  the  apostles  themselves  were  deceived, 
in  the  first  place,  or  they  wished  to  impose  on  others,  respecting  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  miracles  which  accompanied  it. 

'  Faber's  DifiSculties  of  Infidelity,  pp.  242,  243. 
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If  the  mind  revolts  at  the  first  of  these  suppositions,  on  account  of 
its  absurdity,  the  second  can  scarcely  appear  more  reasonable.  Men, 
who  undertake  to  establish  a  religion,  and  to  whom  credit  is  neces- 
sary, will  not  invent  a  fable,  which  can  be  confuted  upon  the  spot  by 
all  those  persons  to  whose  testimony  they  appeal.  They  will  not 
place  the  scene  of  their  pretended  miracle  under  the  eyes  of  an  innu- 
merable multitude,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  enemies.  They  will 
not  blend  with  their  recital  incidents  notoriously  false,  utterly  useless 
for  their  purpose,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  convict  them  of 
fraud  and  deceit. 

We  can  easily  conceive  persons  remaining  in  a  state  of  doubt  or 
unbelief,  who  take  only  a  general  view  of  this  history,  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  weigh 
all  its  circumstances.  But  will  not  conviction  succeed  to  imbelief 
and  doubt,  if  they  transport  themselves  to  the  very  time  and  spot, 
when  and  where  the  event  took  place ;  if  they  reflect  that  they  are 
reading  the  woi-k  of  a  contemporary  author,  and  that  the  facts  re- 
lated in  his  book  were  published  throughout  Judiea,  in  Greece,  and 
in  Asia  ISIinor,  before  he  composed  his  history  ? 

In  the  history  of  remote  ages,  the  facts  recorded  not  unfrequently 
borrow  their  authority  from  the  character  of  the  writer ;  but,  in  a 
recent  and  contemporary  history,  the  writer  is  indebted  for  all  his 
authority  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  which  he  narrates.  The  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  never  have  been  received  as  a  cano- 
nical book,  if  the  first  Christians  had  not  found  in  it  those  facts, 
which  they  all  believed,  and  of  which  many  of  them  had  actually 
been  eye-Avitnesses.  And  such,  especially,  were  the  miracles  which 
distinguished  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  Besides  this  proof,  which  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  the  fiict 
and  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  there  is  another  not  less 
striking,  which  is  founded  on  the  connection  of  this  miracle  with  the 
events  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  striking  diflference  in 
the  conduct  of  the  apostles  before  and  after  their  Master's  death 
(see  pp.  255,  256.);  and  this  change  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  was  contrary  to  what  might  naturally  have  been  expected. 
But  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to  us  why  the  apostles, 
who  were  so  ignorant  and  timid  when  they  were  instructed  and  sup- 
ported by  their  Master,  were  filled  with  so  much  wisdom  and  intre- 
j)idity,  when  they  seemed  to  be  abandoned  to  themselves ;  —  why 
these  men,  who  had  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
Jesus,  boldly  published  his  divinity  in  the  presence  of  the  very  men 
who  had  crucified  him ; — and  why  Peter,  who  had  basely  denied  him 
at  the  word  of  a  female  servant,  so  boldly  confessed  him  in  the  midst 
of  the  synagogue. 

Separate  from  this  history  the  miraculous  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  you  can  no  longer  perceive  either  motives,  coimection,  or 
probability  in  this  series  of  facts  otherwise  incontestable.  Every  one 
of  those  facts  is  contrary  to  the  common  principles  of  moral  order. 
The  apostles,  the  converted  Jews,  as  well  as  those  who  continued  to 
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reject  the  Gospel,  do  nothing  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  every- 
thing which  they  ought  not  to  do.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  for  a  long 
series  of  years  was  only  a  scene  of  illusion  and  delirium.  We  should 
not  endure  even  the  reading  of  a  romance,  in  which  all  the  personages 
should  be  represented  as  acting  like  those  Avho  are  exhibited  in  the 
establishment  of  Christianity. 

But,  would  you  give  order  and  connection  to  the  facts  ?  Would 
you  ascribe  to  all  the  actors  motives,  conduct,  and  a  chai'acter  consis- 
tent with  nature  ?  Would  you  render  credible  a  history,  the  basis 
of  which,  after  all,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  deny,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  ?  Put  in  its  proper 
place  the  visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  miracle  alone 
will  render  an  infinite  number  of  others  unnecessary.  You  will  find 
in  it  an  explanation  of  those  diflficulties  which  perplex  your  mind, 
and  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis. 

3.  Observe,  further,  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  miracle,  which 
was  wrought  on  the  day  of  Pentecost — a  probability,  founded  on  the 
agreement  of  the  fact  with  the  known  designs  and  predictions  of  the 
author  of  Christianity. 

During  his  life,  Jesus  Christ  had  confined  his  ministry  within 
tlie  limits  of  Judtea :  he  was  not  sent  as  he  himself  declared,  "  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matt.  xv.  24.);  his  doctrine 
was  not  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles,  until  after  his  death. 
That  mission  was  reserved  for  the  apostles,  and  he  solemnly  charged 
them  to  fulfil  it,  just  before  his  ascension  into  heaven.  But,  before 
they  could  enter  upon  their  apostolic  functions,  it  was  necessary  that 
tliese  timid  and  ignorant  men  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  agree- 
ably to  Chi'ist's  promise,  —  even  that  Spirit  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  endued  with  power  from  on  high,  and  guided  into  all  truth. 
The  miracle  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  then  announced  and  fore- 
told. But,  what  grandeur,  what  wisdom,  Avhat  an  admirable  selec- 
tion of  circumstances  do  we  see  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  ! 
The  a|)ostles  were  ap[)ointed  the  teachers  of  all  nations;  and  it  was  in 
the  sight  of  persons  of  every  nation,  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on 
occasicm  of  one  of  the  great  solemnities  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  that  they 
received  from  heaven  the  authentic  credentials  of  their  divine  mission. 
Sent  to  all  nations,  it  was  necessary  that  all  nations  should  be  able 
to  understand  them.  By  an  astonishing  miracle  these  men  were 
enabled,  without  study,  to  speak  all  the  languages  or  dialects  of  the 
East.  But  the  gift  of  tongues  Avas  not  conferred  on  them,  merely  to 
accelerate  the  progress  of  their  doctrine ;  it  serves  also  to  charac- 
terise, from  its  very  birth,  that  universal  religion  which  embraces 
both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian. 

How  closely  connected  is  every  part  of  the  evangelical  histoiy  ! 
How  admirably  do  the  means  answer  to  the  end !  How  do  the  most 
signal  miracles  acquire  [)robability  by  their  mutual  relation,  and  by 
the  place  which  they  hold  in  the  dispensation  of  religion  ! ' 

'  Duvoisin,  Demonstration  Evangeliqne,  pp.  161 — 168.  See  a  full  examination  of  the 
miraculous  gift  of  tongues  in  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  Scrm.  13,  14. 
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EXAMINATION   OP   THE   DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDANT   ON   THE 
PROPAGATION    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

[Referred  to  in  page  257.  of  this  Volume."] 

"  The  rapid  and  astonishing  progress,  which  Christianity  made  in 
the  world  in  a  very  few  years  after  its  publication,  is  not  only  an 
irrefragable  argument  of  its  divine  origin  and  truth,  but  also  a 
striking  instance  of  the  credulity  of  those,  who  assert  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  contrivance  of  man.  For,  according  to  the  common  course  of 
things,  how  utterly  incredible  was  it,  that  the  religion  taught  by  an 
obscure  person,  in  an  obscure  station  of  life,  and  in  an  obscure 
country,  should  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  penetrate  to  the  utmost 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire !  According  to  all  present  ap- 
pearances, how  romantic  and  visionary  would  the  assertions  of  a  private 
Jew  seem  to  a  philosopher,  to  whom  he  should  declare  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect,  which  he  had  founded,  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature  under  heaven !  That  a  miserable  company  of  fishermen, 
from  a  country  that  was  despicable  to  a  proverb,  without  learning 
and  without  interest,  should  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  so  many 
various  nations,  should  establish  their  tenets  in  the  bosom  of  the 
lai'gest  cities,  and  gain  converts  to  their  principles  in  the  courts  of 
sovereigns  and  princes,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  but  that  of  a  signal  and  divine  interposition  in  their  fa- 
vour."' The  force  of  this  argument  will  more  fully  appear  if  we 
take  a  short  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Two  months  had  not  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  when 
his  apostles  suddenly  presented  themselves,  and  publicly  taught  in 
the  midst  of  Jerusalem ;  whence  their  doctrine  spread  thi'oughout 
Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Shortly  after,  it  was  cjiri-ied 
into  Greece,  Italy,  and  even  into  Spain.  They  founded  societies  of 
Christians  in  the  cities  of  CjBsarea,  Rome,  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessa- 
lonica,  Pliilippi,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  in  many  other  regions, 
towns,  and  cities ;  so  that,  (as  heathen  adversai'ies,  together  with 
Christian  writers,  acknowledge,)  before  three  centuries  were  com- 
])leted,  the  Gospel  had  penetrated  into  every  region  of  the  then 
known  world,  and  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Wherever  the  preachers  of  Christianity  travelled,  they  declared  that 
the  person,  whose  religion  they  taught,  had  been  despised  by  his 
own  countrymen  and  crucified  by  tiic  Romans.  And,  what  is  more, 
they  preached  a  religion  which  was  contrary  to  the  pleasures  and 
passions  of  mankind ;  which  prohibited  all  sensual  indulgences ; 
which  indispensably  required  from  its  professors  temperance,  self- 
denial,  and  inviolable  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  was 
diametrically  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  principles  and  maxims  of 

'  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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those  times.  '^  It  is  wonderful  beyond  all  example,  that  a  few  illi- 
tei'ate  Galilseans,  issuing  from  an  obscure  corner  of  a  distant  Roman 
province,  unlearned  and  unsupported,  should,  in  no  long  time,  over- 
turn the  two  greatest  establishments  that  ever  were  erected  in  the 
world,  and  triumph  over  all  the  power  of  every  confederated  nation, 
that  universally  associated  to  oppose  them.  Such  an  astonishing  and 
sudden  revolution  in  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  world, 
produced  by  such  agents,  could  be  effected  by  nothing  less  than  a 
most  signal  interposition  of  God,  endowing  these  his  messengers  with 
supernatural  powers,  and  visibly  supporting  them  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.'"  Indeed,  if  we  contrast  the  various  ob- 
stacles, which  actually  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
human  means  which  its  preachers  enjoyed,  we  must  feel  the  justice 
of  the  remark  that  was  made  by  an  apostle :  —  "  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  Avorld  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty."  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  For,  no  sooner  was  the  Christian  church 
formed  into  a  body,  than  it  was  assailed  by  three  descriptions  of 
enemies,  either  all  at  once  or  in  succession,  viz.  1.  The  prejudices  of 
authority  and  of  human  wisdom ;  —  2.  The  violence  of  persecution ; 
• —  and,  3.  The  artifices  of  policy. 

I.   The  progress  of  Christianity  was  assailed  and  impeded  by  the 

PREJUDICES    OF    AUTHORITY   AND    OF    HUMAN   "NVISDOM.       From   its 

very  origin,  the  Gospel  was  "  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness." 

1.  With  regard  to  the  Jews: — On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  that 
people  exclusively  attached  to  the  law  of  INIoses,  and  intoxicated 
with  pride,  on  account  of  their  being  descended  from  Abraham ; 
their  hypocritical  teachers,  who  affected  to  be  models  of  wisdom, 
piety,  and  holiness,  usurping  the  highest  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people,  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  the  prejudices  which  they 
cherished,  respecting  the  duration  of  the  levitical  worship,  the  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  the  importance  of  their  traditions. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  twelve  men,  —  from  the  lowest  class 
of  their  nation,  formerly  imbued  with  the  same  prejudices,  who 
accused  them  of  making  void  the  commandments  of  God  by  their 
traditions  : — Who  deeply  offended  their  national  pride  by  telling  them 
that  the  Almighty  was  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  heathen  would  rise  up  as  witnesses  against 
them,  and  would  be  admitted  into  covenant  with  God,  while  they 
themselves  would  be  excluded  from  it :  — Who  announced  to  them 
that  the  levitical  worship  was  about  to  terminate,  and  that  the 
Sujjreme  Being  was  no  longer  to  be  adored  exclusively  at  Jerusalem, 
but  that  men  might  offer  to  him  acceptable  worship  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places :  — Who  substituted  for  the  splendid  ceremonial  enjoined 
by  the  Mosaic  law  (which  was  a  constant  source  of  credit  and  of 
emolument  to  a  host  of  ministers  who  attended  at  the  altars)  a  simple 
and  spiritual  worship,  which  rendered  their  functions  useless,  and  in 

'  Dr.  Ilarwood's  Introdiation  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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which  every  Christian  was  to  be  the  priest,  the  altar,  and  the  victim : 

—  Who  iindcceived  them  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  by  apprising  them,  that  it  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  must  renounce  all  their  ardent  hopes  concerning  it: — ^Who 
censured  with  equal  force  and  boldness  their  pharisaic  devotion,  long 
prayers,  ostentatious  fasts,  and  all  those  exterior  observances,  in 
which  they  made  the  essence  of  piety  to  consist; — and,  finally,  who 
excited  their  self-love,  by  preaching  to  them  the  stumbling-block  of 
the  cross.  Can  any  one  believe  that  these  were  likely  means  to 
procure  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  a  hearing, — much  less  to  ensure 
them  success  ? 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Heathen  Nations,  the  prejudices  opposed 
by  paganism  were  not  less  powerful  than  those  entertained  by  the 
Jews.  Pagan  idolatry  traced  its  origin  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
The  most  imposing  pomp  and  magnificence  entered  into  its  worship 
and  ceremonies.  Temples  of  the  most  splendid  architecture, — 
statues  of  exquisite  sculpture, — priests  and  victims  superbly  adorned, 

—  attendant  youths  of  both  sexes,  blooming  with  beauty,  performing 
all  the  sacred  rites  with  gracefulness  heightened  by  every  ornament, — 
miigistrates  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  their  oflSce, — religious  feasts, 
dances,  and  illuminations, — concerts  of  the  sweetest  voices  and 
instruments, — perfumes  of  the  most  delightful  fragrance, — every 
part  of  the  heathen  religion,  in  short,  was  contrived  to  allure  an  to 
captivate  the  senses  and  the  heart.  Amid  all  these  attractive  objects, 
we  see,  on  the  one  hand,  a  multitude  of  priests  enjoying  the  most 
extensive  influence,  supported  by  omens,  auguries,  and  every  kind  of 
divination  to  which  ignorance  and  anxiety  for  the  future  attribute  so 
much  power,  while  their  persons  were  rendered  sacred  under  that 
pnjfound  idolatry  and  superstition  which  had  overspread  the  earth. 
And,  on  the  other,  we  see  twelve  Jewish  fishermen,  declaring  that 
those  deities  which  had  so  long  been  revered  were  only  dumb  idols, 
and  that  they  must  turn  to  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  who  had  conceived  no  less  a  design  than 
that  of  expelling  so  many  deities,  throwing  down  so  many  altars, 
putting  an  end  to  so  many  sacrifices,  and,  consequently,  of  annihi- 
lating the  dignity  of  such  a  multitude  of  priests,  and  of  drying  up 
the  source  of  their  riches  and  credit.  And  can  any  one  believe  that 
these  were  likely  means  of  success  ?     Further, — 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  paganism  intimately  united  with  political 
governments,  and  sovereigns  making  use  of  its  decisions  in  order  to 
justify  the  enterprises  even  of  tyrannical  power.  More  particularly 
at  Rome,  under  the  republic,  religion  was  a  political  system  admirably 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  was  not  only  protected  but 
in  many  instances  administered  by  the  civil  magistrate :  it  grew  with 
the  growth  of  the  republic,  and  seemed  to  promise  itself  a  duration 
equal  to  that  of  the  eternal  city.  During  the  imperial  government, 
we  see  the  emperors  causing  altars  to  be  erected  to  themselves,  in 
tlieir  life-time,  or  expecting  them  after  their  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  behold  a  religion,  according  to  which  an 
apotheosis  is  an  act  of  dai-ing  impiety  ;  which,  inculcating  only  one 
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God,  allowed  no  rival  deity  to  those  who  embraced  it ;  and  which 
thenceforth  necessarily  caused  its  followers  to  be  accounted  both 
imj^ious  and  rebels.  Can  any  rational  person  believe  that  these  were 
proper  or  likely  means  to  cause  such  a  religion  to  be  received  ? 

Lastly,  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  corruption,  the  fruit  of  ignorance, 
and  of  error  combined  with  the  passions,  spread  over  the  earth,  the 
most  shameful  practices  sanctioned  by  the  precepts  and  the  examples 
of  the  philosophers,  vices  ranked  as  virtues,  in  short,  a  state  of 
universal  depravity,  both  moral  and  religious,  which  the  apostle  Paul 
has  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  sketch  of  it  which  he  has  drawn  ; 
since  it  is  fully  justified  by  contemporary  authors,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  behold  the  Gospel,  inculcating 
a  sublime  morality  which  at  that  time  was  more  difficult  to  be 
observed  than  ever ;  referring  everything  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
enjoining  the  renunciation  of  passions  equally  cherished  and  corrupted, 
together  with  a  total  change  of  heart  and  mind,  continual  efforts  after 
holiness,  the  duty  of  imitating  even  God  himself,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  submitting  to  the  loss 
of  all  earthly  good  as  well  as  to  the  endurance  of  every  evil.  Think, 
how  sinful  propensities  would  rise  at  hearing  this  novel  doctrine, 
how  the  corrupt  heart  of  man  would  be  offended  at  it,  and  how 
horrible  that  salutary  hand  must  appeal',  which  came  to  apply  the 
probe,  the  knife,  and  the  fire  to  so  many  gangrened  parts ;  and  then 
say,  whether  these  were  likely  or  probable  means  to  obtain  a  reception 
for  that  doctrine  ?  Does  not  the  success,  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel, — a  success  not  only  without  a 
cause,  but  also  contrary  to  all  human  causes, —  does  not  this  success 
demonstrate  the  mighty  protection  of  God,  and  the  victorious  force 
of  truth  ? 

II.  The  VIOLENCE  OF  PERSECUTION  was  another  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  fact,  from  its  first  origin  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Christianity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  was  subjected  to  the  most 
violent  persecutions.  At  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  imprisoned, 
scourged,  or  put  to  death  in  various  ways.  Wherever  they  directed 
their  steps,  they  were  pursued  by  the  Jews,  who  either  accused  them 
before  Jewish  and  Heathen  tribunals,  or  stirred  up  the  populace 
against  them.  But  these  persecutions  Avere,  comparatively,  only 
slight  forerunners  of  those  which  succeeding  ages  witnessed ;  and 
ecclesiastical  history  (which  is  corroborated  by  heathen  writers  as  well 
as  by  heathen  edicts  that  are  still  extant)  records  ten  grievous  gene- 
ral persecutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  pagan  emperors,  within 
the  sj^ace  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

1.  The  first  who  led  the  way  in  these  attacks  upon  the  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  was  the  ferocious  Nero ;  who,  in  order  that  he 
might  wreak  upon  them  the  odium  which  he  had  justly  incurred  for 
setting  the  city  of  Rome  on  fire,  inflicted  upon  them  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures,  attended  with  every  circiunstance  of  the  most  refined 
cruelty.  Some  were  crucified  ;  others,  impaled ;  some  were  tied  up 
in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  that  they  might  be  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs  ; 
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and  others  were  wrapt  in  garments  dipped  in  pitch  and  other  com- 
bustibles, and  burnt  as  torches  in  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  by  niglit.  This  persecution,  though  it  raged  most 
at  Rome  during  the  year  64,  appears  to  have  continued,  with  little 
abatement,  nearly  three  years  (a.'d.  64 — 67),  and  to  have  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  empire. 

The  short  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  gave 
some  rest  to  the  Christians,  until, 

2.  Domitian,  succeeding  to  the  empire,  began  a  new  persecution, 
which  also  continued  almost  three  years,  A.  D.  93 — 96.  "  For  this  per- 
secution no  motive  is  assigned,  but  the  prodigious  increase  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  and  their  refusal  to  pay  divine  honours  to  the  emperor. 
The  extent  and  severity  of  this  persecution  may  be  conceived  from 
Domitian's  including  amono;  its  victims  even  his  chief  ministers  and 
his  nearest  kindred  and  relations."  The  death  of  this  second  Nero 
delivered  the  Christians  from  this  calamity  ;  and  his  successor,  Nerva, 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  a  season  of  tranquillity,  and  rescinded  the 
sanguinary  edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

3.  The  second  century  of  the  Christian  jera  opened  Avith  the 
persecution,  which  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  so 
great  a  multitude  of  believers  suffered  martyrdom,  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at  the  accounts  which  he  received,  prohibited  them  to  be 
sought  for ;  though,  if  they  were  accused,  he  permitted  them  to  be 
punished.  This  persecution  continued  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
the  adopted  son  and  successor  of  Trajan. 

4.  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  persecutions  prevailed  under  Antoninus 
and  Marcus  Aurellus.  The  apology,  addressed  by  Justin  Martyr  to 
the  former  emperor,  induced  him  to  stop  all  proceedings  against  the 
Christians  in  Europe ;  but  a  very  strong  edict  from  Antoninus  could 
only  quash  the  persecution  in  Asia.  And  under  Marcus  Aurellus, 
who  credulously  listened  to  the  calumnious  charges  of  their  enemies, 
the  torture  and  the  cross  were  in  full  force  against  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

6 — 10.  In  the  third  century,  several  persecutions  are  recorded  to 
have  taken  place.  Sevcrus,  Maximin,  Decius,  and  Valerian,  succes- 
sively attacked  the  Christians,  and  let  loose  all  their  imi:)erial  ven- 
geance against  them.  "  But  the  climax  of  persecution  teas  carried  to 
its  utmost  height  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,"  which  indeed  extended 
into  the  fourth  century.  In  this  persecution,  *'  the  fury  of  the 
pagan  world,  instigated  by  Galerius  and  other  inveterate  enemies  of 
Christianity,  was  poured  forth  with  unparalleled  violence,  and  with  a 
determinate  resolution  (it  should  seem)  to  extirpate,  if  possible,  the 
Avhole  race  of  believers.  The  utmost  pains  were  taken  to  compel 
Clu'lstlans  to  deliver  up  to  the  magisti'atcs  all  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  they  might  be  publicly  burnt,  and  every  vestige  of 
their  religion  destroyed.  But  although  this  part  of  the  imperial 
edict,  together  with  that  which  respected  the  demolition  of  the 
Christian  churches,  Avas  executed  Avith  extreme  rigour  ;  yet  such  Avere 
the  firmness  and  fidelity  of  the  Christians,  and  such  their  profound 
reverence  for  the   sacred  Avrltings,  that  many  of  them  suffered  the 
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severest  tortures  rather  than  comply  with  this  decree."  The  human 
imagination,  indeed,  was  ahuost  exhausted  in  inventing  a  variety  of 
tortures.  Some  were  impaled  alive  ;  others  had  their  limbs  broken, 
and  in  that  condition  were  left  to  expire.  Some  were  roasted  by 
slow  fires,  and  some  suspended  by  the  feet  with  their  heads  down- 
ward ;  and,  a  fire  being  made  under  them,  were  suffocated  by  the 
smoke.  Some  had  melted  lead  poured  down  their  throats,  and  the 
flesh  of  some  was  torn  off  with  shells  ;  and  others  had  the  splinters 
of  reeds  thrust  beneath  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes.  The  few 
who  were  not  capitally  punished,  had  their  limbs  and  their  features 
mutilated.  No  war,  that  had  ever  taken  place,  had  caused  the  death 
of  so  great  a  multitude  of  persons  as  this  tenth  general  persecution 
devoured.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  was  deluged 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  If  the  Gospel  be  only  the  contrivance 
of  man,  the  conduct  of  these  its  defenders  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

III.  But  not  only  was  the  progress  of  Christianity  impeded  by  the 
prejudices  of  authority  and  of  human  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  vio- 
lence of  persecution ;  it  also  encountered  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 

ARTIFICES    OF    POLICY. 

As  soon  as  those  Avho  had  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
began  to  be  known  by  the  appellation  of  Christians,  they  were  pour- 
trayed  by  their  enemies  in  the  blackest  colours.  Jews  and  Heathens 
alike  united  all  their  efforts  to  ruin  a  religion  which  tended  to  anni- 
hilate every  thing  that  appeared  venerable  to  them,  regardless  of  the 
evidences  which  demonstrated  that  religion  to  be  from  God :  and 
they  represented  the  professors  of  the  Gospel  as  dangerous  innova- 
tors, the  declared  enemies  of  all  that  was  sacred  ;  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  profligate  and  immoral ;  in  short,  as  persons  utterly 
destitute  of  religion,  and  impious  atheists.  These,  unquestionably, 
are  most  powerful  means  of  prejudicing  nations  against  a  doctrine  ; 
and  for  a  long  time  the  church  had  to  conflict  with  these  calumnies. 

When  the  Christians  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
tranquillity,  after  Constantine  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple, 
and  had  declared  himself  their  protector,  a  new  enemy  arose,  who 
employed  the  most  insidious  artifices  against  the  Christian  faith. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  who  had  apostatised  from  the  Gospel,  in  his 
zeal  for  the  restoration  of  paganism,  left  no  means  or  efforts  unat- 
tempted  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  church.  Though 
he  refrained  from  open  persecution,  yet  he  connived  at  that  of  his 
officers,  who  persecuted  the  Christians  in  places  remote  from  the 
court.  He  endeavoured  to  reform  paganism,  and  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  admirable  methods,  by  which  he  perceived  Christi- 
anity had  prevailed  in  the  world.  He  diligently  seized  every  oppor- 
tunity of  exposing  Christians  and  their  religion  to  ridicule ;  and 
exhausted  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  sophistical  ingenuity  to  exhibit 
them  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view.  Sometimes,  he  endeavoured 
to  surprise  unwary  Christians  into  a  compliance  with  pagan  super- 
stitions, that  he  might  raise  horror  in  their  minds  or  injure  their 
reputation.  At  others,  he  sought  by  all  means  to  weaken  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Christians,  by  depriving  them  of  all  places  of 
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honour  and  authority,  unless  they  would  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  by 
incapacitating  them  from  holding  any  civil  offices,  from  executing 
testaments,  or  transferring  any  inheritance.  Among  other  expe- 
dients to  Avhich  Julian's  hatred  of  Christianity  induced  him  to  have 
recourse,  was  the  endeavour  to  suppress  and  extinguish  all  human 
learning  among  the  Christians,  well  knowing  how  naturally  ignorance 
opens  a  door  to  contempt,  barbarism,  and  impiety.  With  this  de- 
sign, he  prohibited  them  from  teaching  philosophy,  and  the  liberal 
arts,  and  annulled  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
And,  lastly,  still  further  to  gratify  his  rancour  against  the  Christians, 
he  protected  and  favoured  the  Jews,  and  resolved  to  rebuild  their 
temple  at  Jerusalem  :  but  this  attempt  served  only  to  afford  a  further 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  predictions:  for  it  is  related 
both  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian  historians,  that  balls  of  fire  re- 
peatedly issued  from  the  foundations  and  destroyed  many  of  the 
artificers,  and  scorched  the  rest,  who  after  many  attempts  were  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  their  purpose.  These  various  acts,  however, 
proved  fruitless.  The  Christians,  though  oppressed,  continued  faith- 
ful to  their  religion,  and  the  death  of  Julian  after  a  short  reign  left 
the  church  in  safety. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  the  progressive  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  indebted  for  its  success  to  the  nature 
of  its  doctrine,  or  to  the  personal  qualities  of  those  who  taught  it,  or  to 
the  dispositions  and  prejudices  of  those  who  embraced  it,  or,  lastly,  to 
the  influence  of  government.  On  the  contrary,  the  striking  contrasts 
between  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  state  of  the  world  were 
such  powerful  obstacles  to  it,  that  they  excited  against  it  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles.  Princes,  priests,  and  philosophers,  vied  with  one  another, 
in  making  the  greatest  efforts  to  extinguish  this  religion.  Means  the 
most  insidious  as  well  as  the  most  cruel  appeared  to  be  the  most  cer- 
tain for  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs.  Persecutions,  opprobrium, 
unheard-of  torments,  the  most  exquisite  punishments,  as  well  as  politic 
artifices,  were  employed  for  three  successive  centuries,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  establishing  itself,  and  yet  it  did  establish  itself  through- 
out every  part  of  the  then  known  world.  Unquestionably,  this  great 
revolution  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  means  so  contrary  to  the  end. 
Where  then  are  we  to  seek  for  other  human  means  ? 

Do  we  find  them  in  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers  ?  But  they  did 
not  possess  that  human  eloquence  which  surprises  and  subjugates  the 
mind;  and  if  they  had  that  eloquence,  which  carries  persuasion  with 
it,  because  it  proceeds  from  a  heart  deeply  penetrated  and  convinced, 
it  is  the  seal  of  truth,  and  not  of  imposture. 

Shall  we  seek  for  them  in  credit  and  authority  ?  It  would  be  utterly 
ridiculous  and  absurd  to  attribute  either  worldly  credit  or  authority  to 
the  apostles. 

Do  we  find  them  in  their  riches  ?  They  had  none  to  offer :  besides, 
they  who  were  desirous  of  embracing  the  Gospel  were  required  to  be 
ready  to  abandon  their  possessions.  Could  earthly  pleasures  promote 
their  success  ?  The  persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  were  exposed 
cut  them  off  from  every  hope  of  enjoying  them. 
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Did  the  apostles  possess  the  means  of  constraining  persons  to  em- 
brace their  doctrines  ?  The  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  were  totally- 
destitute  of  coercive  means,  and  the  nature  of  their  doctrine  prohibited 
them  from  having  any  recourse  to  them.  Yet  all  these  means  were 
employed  against  them  in  their  utmost  force. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  and  this  weakness  of  its  re- 
sources, there  is  nothing  inexplicable  in  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, how  comes  it  to  pass,  since  it  did  spread  into  every  part  of 
the  known  world,  that  all  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  had  only  a 
small  number  of  disciples  ?  Those  philosophers,  with  all  their  united 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  celebrity,  never  were  able  to  effect  any 
change  in  religion,  or  to  produce  any  general  moral  reformation  in 
the  Avorld ;  and  yet  the  antagonists  of  Chi'istianity  think  it  an  easy 
matter  that  twelve  fishermen  should  have  enlightened  the  world,  and 
persuaded  it  to  abandon  its  false  gods,  to  renounce  its  vices,  and  to 
follow  a  man  who  expired  upon  the  cross,  and  to  die  for  him  ! 

The  establishment  of  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  striking,  so  singular, 
80  contrary  to  every  thing  which  has  ever  yet  been  seen,  so  dispro- 
portionate to  its  apparent  causes,  that  it  was  not  without  reason  re- 
marked by  a  father  of  the  church,  that  if  Christianity  established 
itself  without  a  miracle,  it  is  itself  the  greatest  of  all  miracles.' 


No.  VI. 

A   TABLE    OF    THE    CHIEF    PROPHECIES   EELATIVE   TO   THE 

MESSIAH. 
CHAP.  I. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PROPHECIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MESSIAH,  WITH  THEIR  ACCOJT- 
PLISHMENT,    IN    THE    VERT   WORDS    OF    THE    NEW   TESTAJIENT. 

^Referred  to  in  pages  292.  and  352.  of  this  Volume.^ 
SECT.  I. 

PROPHECIES    RELATIVE   TO    THE   ADVENT,    PERSON,  SUFFERINGS,   REStJRRECTION,   AND 
ASCENSION    OF    THE    MESSIAH. 

§  1.    That  a  Messiah  should  come. 

Prophecy.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  seed  of  the  woman)  shall  hruise  thy  head 
and  thou  shalt  hruifie  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  18.,  xii.  3.,  xxvi.  4.,  xxviii.  4. 
and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17.— Isa.  xl.  5.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all 
flejih  shall  see  it  together. — Hag.  ii.  7.     The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 

Fulfilment. — Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his 
Son,  made  of  a  woman  (4000  years  after  the  first  prophecy  was  delivered). — Rom. 

'  Hoy's  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  18.  Duvoisin,  Demonstration  Evan- 
gclique,  pp.  177—202.  VaimiiUlert's  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity,  vol.  i. 
Sermons  3.  and  4.  Anspacb,  Cours  d'Etiidcs  de  la  lleligion  Chrctienne,  Part  II.  tome  ii. 
pp.  261—273.  Vernet,  Traitc  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  tomes  viii. — x. 
Warburton's  Julian, 
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xvi.  20.  The  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. — 1  John  jii. 
8.  The  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil 
(that  old  serpent.  Rev.  xii.  9.).  See  also  Heb.  ii.  14. — Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

§  2.    When  he  should  come. 

Prophecy. — Gen  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. —  The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a 
time  of  nearly  universal  peace,  and  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him  ; 
and  while  the  second  temple  was  standing,  seventy  weeks  (of  years,  i.  e.  490  years) 
after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  See  Hag.  ii.  6 — 9. ;  Dan.  ix.  24,  25. ;  Mai.  iii.  1. 

Fulfilment. —  When  the  Messiah  came,  the  sceptre  had  departed  irom  3 \n\d}i; 
for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  their  own  rulers  and  magistrates,  yet  were  subject 
to  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors  ;  as  was  evinced  by  their  being 
subject  to  the  enrolment  of  Augustus,  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  not  having  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  Compare  Luke  ii.  1.  3 — 5. ;  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.;  and  the 
parallel  passages  ;  and  John  xviii.  31.  —  When  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  wars  were  terminated,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  and  ])eace  reigned 
throughout  the  Roman  empire ;  and  all  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  some  extraordinary  person.  See  Matt.  ii.  1 — 10.  ;  Mark  xv. 
43. ;  Luke  ii.  25.  38.  ;  and  John  i.  "^Q — 45.  for  the  expectation  of  the  Jews.  The 
two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  confii-m  the  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion, as  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles. 

§  3.    That  the  Messiah  should  he  God  and  man  together. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  ii.  7.  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee. — 
PsaL  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord. — Isa.  ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the 
everlasting  Father. —  Mic.  v.  2.  Whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting. 

FoLFiLMENT.  —  Hcb.  1.8.  Uuto  the  SonhQ  saith,  "Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for 
ever  and  ever."  Compare  Matt.  xxii.  42 — 45.  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  25. ;  Heb.  i.  13. — Matt, 
i.  23.  They  shall  call  his  name  Etinnanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us.  —  John  i.  1.  14. 
The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  us.  —  Rom.  ix.  5.  Of  whom  (the  fathers)  as  concerning  the 
flesh  Christ  came,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever.  See  also  Col.  ii.  9. ; 
1  John  V.  20. 

§  4.  From  ichom  he  teas  to  be  descended. 

Prophecy.  —  From  the  first  woman,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

From  ^ira^a/n  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xii.  3.,  xviii.  18.);  viz.  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  4.);  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14.)  ;  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10.)  ;  Jesse  (Isa.  xi.  1.); 
David  {Psul.  cxxxii.  11.,  Ixxxix.  4.  27.  ;  Isa.  ix.  7. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5.,  xxxiii.  15.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  25.  The  covenant,  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra- 
ham, "  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."  (See  Matt, 
i.  1.) — Heb.  vii.  14.  It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah. — Rom.  xv. 
12.  Isaiah  saith  there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse. — John  vii.  42.  Hath  not  the  Scrip- 
ture said,  that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David  ?  See  also  Acts  ii.  30.,  xiii.  23. ; 
Luke  i.  32. 

§  5.    That  the  Messiah  should  be  horn  of  a  virgin. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  vii.  14.  Behold  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  Son. 
Jer.  xxxi.  22.  The  Lord  hath  created  a  new  thing  on  the  earth ;  a  woman  shall 
compass  a  man.  (N.B.  The  ancient  Jeivs  applied  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah, 
whence  it  follows,  that  the  later  intei'pretations  to  the  contrary  are  only  to  avoid  the 
truth  which  we  profess  ;  viz.  That  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin,  and  there/ore  is  The 
Christ  or  Messiah. — Bp.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Art.  III.  p.  171.  edit.  1715. 
folio.) 

Fulfilment.  —  !Matt.  i.  24,  25.  Joseph  took  his  wife  and  knew  her  not,  till  she 
had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son.  Compare  Luke  i.  2G — 35. — I\Iatt.  i.  22,  23. 
All  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled,  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  "  Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son." 
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§  6.    Where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born. 

Prophecy.  —  Mic.  v.  2.  Thou  Bethlehem  Epliratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah  ;  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that  is  to  be 
the  ruler  in  Israel. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  ii.  4 — 6.  All  went  to  be  taxed  (or  enrolled),  every  one 
into  his  own  city.  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  with  ]\Iary  his  espoused 
wife,  unto  Bethlehem  ;  and  while  they  were  there  she  brought  forth  her  Jirst-born  son. 
Compare  also  Luke  ii.  10,  11.  16.  and  Matt.  ii.  1.  4—6.  8.  11.;  John  vii.  42. 

§  7.    That  a  prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  or  Elijah,  should 
be  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  prepare  his  way. 

Prophecy.  —  Malachi  iii,  1.  and  iv.  5. ;  Isa.  xl.  3. ;  Luke  i.  17.  Behold  I  will 
send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall  prepare  my  way  before  me. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  iii.  1.  In  those  days  CTime  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judsea,  saying.  Repent  ye,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. —  Matt, 
xi.  14. ;  Luke  vii.  27,  28,  This  is  Elias  which  was  lor  to  come. 

§  8.    That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Projjltet. 

Prophecy.  —  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iv.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that 
thon  art  a  Prophet.  —  John  ix.  17.  He  is  a  Prophet. — Matt.  xxi.  46.  They  took 
him  for  a  Prophet.  — Mark  vi.  15.  It  is  a  Prophet^  or  as  one  of  the  Prophets. — Luke 
vii.  16.  A.  grQul  Prophet  \s  risen  up  among  us.  —  John  vi.  14.  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet,  which  should  come  into  the  world.  —  John  vii.  40.  Of  a  truth  this  is 
the  Prophet.  —  Luke  xxiv.  19.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  Prophet,  mio-hty  in 
deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people.  —  Matt.  xxi.  11.  This  is  Jesus  the 
Prophet,  of  Nazareth  of  Galilee. 

§  9.    That  the  Messiah  should  begin  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  Galilee. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  ix.  1,2.  In  Galilee  of  the  nations,  the  people  that  walked  in 
darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 

Fulfilment.  — Matt.  iv.  12.  17.  Now  when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into 
prison,  he  departed  into  Galilee.  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  to  say, 
Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand. 

§  10.    That  the  Messiah  should  confirm  his  doctrine  by  great  miracles. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  :  then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing. — Isa.  xlii.  7.  To  open  the  blind  eyes.  —  Isa.  xxxii.  3. 
The  eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim  ;  and  the  ears  of  them  that  hear,  shall 
hearken.  —  Isa.  xxix.  18.  The  deaf  shall  hear  the  words  of  the  book  ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness. 

Fulfilment. —  Matt.  xi.  4,  5.  Jesus. . .  said,  "  Go,  and  show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  hear  and  see  :  the  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  loalk;  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up. — Luke  vii.  21.  In 
the  same  hour,  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits  ; 
and  unto  many  that  were  blind,  he  gave  sight. — Matt.  iv.  23,  24.  Jesus  went  about 
all  Galilee  .  . .  healing  all  manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the 
people  . ..  They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases 
and  torments,  and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those  which  were 
lunatic,  and  those  which  had  the  palsy,  and  he  healed  them. — Matt.  xv.  30,  31. 
And  gi'eat  multitudes  came  unto  him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others  ;  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus's  feet,  and  he  healed 
them.  Insomuch  that  the  multitude  wondered,  when  they  saw  the  dumb  to  speak, 
the  maimed  to  be  ivhole,  the  lame  to  n-alk,  and  the  bliiul  to  see.  —  Acts  ii.  22.  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs ; 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  know. 

As  it  would  swell  this  article  of  the  Appendix  to  an  undue  length,  were  we 
to  specify  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  related  by  the  Evangelists,  we  annex 
(in  further  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them)  the  following 
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catalogue  of  them,  from  the  Rev.  Mv.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evan- 
gelists Demonstrated,  pp.  283 — 286. : — 

1.  Water  turned  into  AVine John  ii. 

2.  Nobleman's  Son  of  Capernaum  healed John  iv. 

3.  Passing  unseen  through  the  Multitude Luke  iv. 

4.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes Luke  v. 

5.  Demoniac  cured \  -r  ',     .'* 

[  Luke  IV. 

r  Matt.  viii. 

6.  Peter's  Wife's  Mother  cured -I  Mark  i. 

[  Luke  iv. 

{Matt.  viii. 
Mark  i. 
Luke  iv. 

8.  Also  throughout  Galilee \  Moj-k  : 

{Matt.  viii. 
Mark  i. 
Luke  V. 
r  Matt.  ix. 

10.  The  Paralyticlet; down  in  a  Bed -j  Mark  ii. 

[Luke  V. 
n.  The  impotent  Man,  at  Bethesda John  v. 

{Matt.  xii. 
Mark  iii. 
Luke  vi. 

13.  Many  healed {Mark  Hi!' 

14.  Many,  and  some  by  mere  touch Luke  vi. 

15.  Centurion's  Servant \  Luke  vii 

16.  The  Widow's  Son  raised,  at  Nain Luke  vii. 

17.  Various  Miracles  appealed  to \  j  \'    ..' 

18.  Many  healed Matt.  ix. 

{Matt.  ix. 
Mark  iii. 
Luke  xi. 
{Matt.  viii. 
Mark  iv. 
Luke  viii. 
{Matt.  viii. 
Mark  V. 
Luke  viii. 
["Matt.  ix. 

22.  The  Woman  who  touched  his  Garment -I  Mark  v. 

I  Luke  viii. 

{]\Iatt.  ix. 
Mark  v. 
Luke  viii. 

24.  Two  blind  Men   Matt.  ix. 

25.  A  dumb  Demoniac Matt.  ix. 

(Matt.  X. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  ix. 

27.  Many  Sick  healed  JLukeix^' 


'  St.  Matthew  says  two  demoniacs,  the  others  mention  only  one.    Probably  one  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  other. 
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{Matt,  XIV. 
Mark  vi. 
Luke  IX. 
John  vi. 
IMatt.  xiv. 
IVIark  vi. 
John  vi. 

30.  Ship  immediately  at  its  Destination John  vi. 

31.  As  many  as  touched  healed  <^r    /  ^.'  ' 

32.  Daughter  of  Syrophoenician  Woman  ■{ -« j    ,'    .-' 

33.  Deaf  and  dumb  Man Mark  vii. 

34.  Multitudes  healed Matt.  xv. 

35.  Four  Thousand  fed   |^J^"-^.Y: 

LMark  via. 

36.  A  blind  Man  cured Mark  viii. 

riSIatt.  xvii. 

37.  The  great  Miracle  of  the  Transfiguration  -I  Mark  ix. 

I^Luke  ix. 

{Matt.  xvii. 
Mark  ix. 
Luke  ix. 

39.  A  Fish  brings  the  Tribute  Money  Matt.  xvii. 

40.  The  Man  blind  from  his  Birth  John  ix. 

41.  The  infirm  Woman  restored  Luke  xiii. 

42.  The  Dropsy  healed  on  the  Sabbath  Luke  xiv. 

43.  Ten  Lepers  cleansed  Luke  xvii. 

44.  Lazarus  raised  from  the  Dead John  xi. 

(Matt.  XX. 
Mark  x. 
Luke  xviii. 

46.  Many  blind  and  lame Matt.  xx. 

47.  The  barren  Fig-tree  destroyed A-sr    /    .  * 

{Matt.  xxvi. 
Luke  xxYi. 
John  xviii. 
49.  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes  after  his  Resurection John  xxi. 

§  11.   In  what  manner  the  Messiah  teas    to  make  his  public  entry  into 

Jerusalem. 

Prophecy.  —  Zech.  ix.  9.  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy 
King  Cometh  unto  thee  ;  he  is  just,  and  having  salvation  ;  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxi.  7 — 10.  The  disciples  —  brought  the  ass  and  the  colt, 
and  put  on  them  their  clothes,  and  set  him  (Jesus)  thereon  (that  is,  upon  the  clothes). 
And  great  multitudes  spread  their  garments,  &c.  &c.  —  Matt.  xxi.  4,  5.  All  this  was 
done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Sion,  "  Behold,  thy  king  cometh,"  &c.  &c. 

§  12.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  poor  and  despised,  and  be  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  oion  disciples  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  {at  that  time  the 
oi'dinary  price  of  the  vilest  slave) ;  with  zohich  the  potter  s  field 
should  be  purchased. 

Prophect.  —  Isa.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him.  He  is 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we 

'  St.  Matthew  says  two  blind  men.  Of  whom,  doubtless,  Bartimeus  was  the  most  re- 
markable. 
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hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  biin:  he  was  despised,  and  we  esteemed  him  not. — 
Ps.  xli.  9.  and  Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  trusted,  who 
did  eat  of  my  bread,  hath  lift  up  his  heel  ajcainst  nie.  —  Zech.  xi.  12.  So  they 
weighed  for  my  price  thirty  jneces  of  silver. — Zech.  xi.  13.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Cast  it  unto  the  potter  :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them  !  And 
I  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

Fulfilment. — Luke  ix.  58.  The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
—  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  For  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  —  John  xi.  35.  Jesus  wept.  — 
Luke  xxii.  3,  4.  Theu  Satan  entered  into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he 
went  his  way  and  communed  with  the  chief  priests  how  he  might  betray  him  unto 
them.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14.  And  Judas  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto 
them,  "What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will  deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted 
with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. — Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 8.  Then  Judas,  who  had 
betrayed  him,  brought  again  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  saying,  I  have  sinned  in  that 
I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood ;  and  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the 
temple,  and  departed  and  went  and  hanged  himself  And  the  chief  priests  took  the 
silver,  and  they  said.  It  is  not  lawful  to  put  it  into  the  treasury,  because  it  is  the 
price  of  blood.  And  they  took  counsel,  and  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field, 
to  bury  strangers  in. 

§  13.    That  the  Messiah  should  suffer  pain  and  death  for  the  sins  of  the 

World. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xxii.  16,  17.  For  dogs  (that  is,  the  Heathens,  whom  the 
Jews  called  dogs),  have  compassed  me ;  the  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  inclosed 
me ;  they  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.  I  may  tell  all  my  bones  ;  they  look  an<l 
stare  upon  me.  —  Isa.  1.  6.  1  gave  my  hack  to  the  smiters  and  my  cheek  to  theni 
that  plucked  oif  the  hair.  I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting.  —  Isa.  liii.  5.  8. 
He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  :  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  by  his 
stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living:  for  the  trans- 
gression of  my  people  was  he  stricken.  —  Isa.  liii.  12.  And  he  bare  the  sin  of 
many. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  1,  2.  Then  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him.  And 
the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  —  and  they  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  30. ;  Mark  xv.  19.  And  they  did  spjY  upon  him  and  smote 
him  on  the  head.  —  Mark  xv.  25.  And  they  crucified  him.  —  1  Pet.  ii.  23,  24.  Who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not.  Wiio 
bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  (the  cross). 

§  14.    That  the  Messiah  should  be  cruelly  mocked  and  derided. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xxii.  12,  13.  7,  8.  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me ;  stronnr 
bulls  of  Bashan  —  (that  is,  the  wicked  and  furious  Jews,  who  like  the  beasts  fattened 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Bashan,  "  waxed  fat  and  kicked ;"  —  became  proud  and  rebel- 
lious) —  have  beset  me  round.  They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths  as  a  raven- 
ing and  roaring  lion.  All  they  that  see  me,  laugh  me  to  scorn ;  they  shoot  out  the 
lip,  saying,  He  trusted  in  God  that  he  icould  deliver  him;  let  him  deliver  him,  seeing 
he  delighted  in  him. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  39.  41,  42. ;  Mark  xv.  31,  32. ;  Luke  xxiii.  35,  36. 
And  they  that  passed  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads.  Likewise  also  the  chief 
priests,  and  the  rulers  also  with  them,  derided,  atid  mocking,  said  among  themselves, 
with  the  scribes  and  elders,  "He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save ;  if  he  be  tiie 
Christ,  the  chosen  of  God,  let  him  now  come  down  irom  the  cross,  and  save  himself, 
that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  believe  him.  He  trusted  in  God,  let  him  deliver  hiumow 
if  he  will  have  him."  And  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  —  saying,  "If  thou  be  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself." 

§  15.    That  vinegar  and  gall  should  he  offered  to  the  Messiah  upon  the 
cross ;    and   his  garments   should  be  divided,   and  lots  cast  for  his 
vesture. 
Prophecy.  —  Psal.  Ixix.  21.  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat,  and  in  my  thirst 

they  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink. — Psal.  xxii.  18.  They  part  my  garments  among 

thum,  and  cast  lots  upon  my  vesture. 
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Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  29.;  IMatt.  xxvii.  48.;  Mark  xv.  3G.  And  they 
filled  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth. —  John 
xix.  23,  24.  And  the  soldiers,  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  his  garments  and 
made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  part ;  and  also  his  coat ;  now  the  coat  was  with- 
out seam.    They  said,  therefore,  "  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  whose  it  shall  be." 

§  16.  That  not  a  bone  of  the  Messiah  should  be  broken,  but  that  his 
side  should  be  pierced. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xxxiv.  20.  He  keepeth  all  his  bones  ;  not  one  of  them  is 
hrohen.  —  Zech.  xii.  10.  And  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  \\2iwe  pierced. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xix.  32 — 34.  Then  came  the  soldiers  and  brake  the  legs  of 
the  first  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified  with  him :  but  when  they  came  to 
Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs.  But  one  of  the 
soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  blood  and  water. 

§  17.    That  the  Messiah  should  die    with  malefactors,   but  be  buried 

honourably. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  liii.  9.  And  he  made  his  grave  with  the  wicked,  and  with  the 
rich  in  his  death. 

Fulfilment. — Matt,  xxvii.  38.  57 — 60.  Then  were  there  two  thieves  crucified 
with  him.  There  came  a  rich  man  of  Arimathea  named  Joseph,  and  begged  the 
body  of  Jesus  ;  and  he  wrapped  it  a  clean  linen  cloth  and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb. 

§  18.    That  the  Messiah  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into 

heaven. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  xvi.  9,  10.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell  (the  separate  state  of  departed  spirits),  neither  wilt  thou 
suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  corruption.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  When  thou  shalt  make  his 
soul  an  offering  for  sin,  —  he  shall  prolong  his  days.  —  Psal.  Ixviii.  18.  Thou  hast 
ascended  up  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou  hast  received  gifts  for 
men,  that  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 

Fulfilment.  —  Acts  ii.  31.  (David)  spake  before  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  (Hades,  or  the  separate  state)  ;  neither  did  his  flesh 
see  corruption.  See  also  Acts  xiii.  35.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  5,  6.  The  angels  said  unto 
the  women,  "  He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen,  as  he  said."  See  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  — 
1  Cor.  XV.  4.  He  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures. — Acts,  i.  3. 
He  showed  himself  alive,  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofs.  —  Mark  xvi. 
19.;  Luke  xxiv.  51. ;  Acts  i.  9.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them, 
while  he  was  blessing  them,  and  while  they  beheld,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and 
curried  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Compare  also  1  Pet.  iii. 
22. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.  vi.  20. 

§  19.    That  the  Messiah  should  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

Prophecy.  —  Joel  ii.  28.  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  and  your 
sons  and  jour  daughters  shall  prophesy. 

Fulfilment.  —  See  all  these  promises  and  oredictions  fulfilled  in  Acts  ii.  1 — 4, 
iv.  31.,  viii.  17.,  x.  44.,  xi.  15. 


SECT.  n. 
predictions  relative  to  the  offices  of  the  messiail 

§  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  he  a  Prophet  and  Legislator  like 
UNTO  Moses,  but  superior  to  him,  who  should  change  the  law  of 
Muses  into  a  new  and  more  perfect  law,  common  both  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  which  should  last  for  ever. 

Prophecy.  —  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their 

brethren  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  into  his  mouth And  it  shall 

come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.    See  also  Deut,  xviii.  15. ;  Acts  iii.  22,  and  vii.  37. 
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Fulfilment.  —  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Prophet,  generally,  see  §  8.  p.  551. 
sitpra ;  and  how  closely  Jesus  Christ  resembled  jNIoses,  to  whom  he  was  also  infi- 
nitely superior  in  many  respects,  will  appear  from  the  following  particulars:  — 

(i.)  As  to  the  dignity  of  his  person.  —  Heb.  iii.  5,  6.  Moses  verily  was  faithful  in 
all  his  house,  as  a  servant,  for  a  testimony  of  those  things  which  were  to  be  spoken 
after ;  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his  own  house,  whose  house  are  we.  Other  prophets 
had  revelations  in  dreams  and  visions,  but  Moses  talked  with  God  face  to  face. 
Christ  spake  that  which  he  had  seen  with  the  Father. 

(ii.)  As  to  his  legislative  office.  —  Moses  was  a  Legislator,  and  the  Mediator  of  a 
covenant  between  God  and  Man.  Christ  was  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant 
than  that  which  was  established  by  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats.  The  one  was 
mortal ;  the  other  divine.  Other  prophets  were  only  interpreters  and  enforcers  of 
the  Liw,  and  in  this  respect  were  greatly  inferior  to  Moses.  This  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  that  a  succession  of  prophets  could  not  be  solely  alluded  to.  The  per- 
son who  was  to  be  raised  up,  could  not  be  like  Moses,  in  a  strict  sense,  unless  he 
were  a  legislator  —  he  must  give  a  law  to  mankind,  and,  consequently,  a  more  ex- 
cellent law  ;  for  if  the  first  had  been  perfect,  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  argues,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  a  second.  Christ  was  this 
legislator,  who  gave  a  law  more  perfect  in  its  nature,  more  extensive  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  more  glorious  in  its  promises  and  rewards.  —  Heb.  vii.  18,  19.  There  is  a 
disannulling  of  the  commandment  going  before,  for  the  weakness  and  unprofitable- 
ness thereof;  for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope 
(i.  e.  of  a  new  law)  did,  by  the  which  we  draw  nigh  to  God. 

The  Law  of  Moses  belonged  to  one  nation  only,  but  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
Law  of  Christ,  is  designed  for  all  natioiis.  The  Messiah  was  to  enact  a  new  Law  ; 
Isa.  ii.  3.  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem. This  new  law  or  covenant  was  to  be  common  to  all  nations ;  see  Isa.  ii.  2,  3. 
and  Ii.  4,  5. ;  and  was  to  endure  for  ever ;  see  Isa.  lix.  21. ;  Jer.  xxxi.  34. ;  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  27.,  xxxvii.  26. ;  Isa.  Iv.  3.,  Ixi.  8. ;  Jer.  xxxii.  40.;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  25. ; 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14. ;  Isa.  xlii.  6.,  Ixii.  2.  ;  compared  with  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  Moses 
instituted  the  passover,  when  a  lamb  was  sacrificed,  none  of  whose  bones  were  to  be 
broken,  and  whose  blood  protected  the  people  from  destruction.  —  Christ  was  him- 
self that  paschal  amb.  Moses  had  a  very  wicked  and  perverse  generation  com- 
mitted to  his  care  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  rule  them,  miraculous  powers  were  given 
to  him,  and  he  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the  people  obedient  to  God, 
and  to  save  them  from  ruin ;  but  in  vain  :  in  the  space  of  forty  years  they  all  fell  in 
the  wilderness  except  two.  —  Christ  also  was  given  to  a  generation  not  less  wicked 
and  perverse  ;  his  instructions  and  his  miracles  were  lost  upon  them  ;  and  in  about 
the  same  space  of  time,  after  they  had  rejected  him,  they  were  destroyed. 

(iii.)  As  to  his  prophetic  office  and  character.  —  Moses  foretold  the  calamities  that 
would  befall  his  nation  for  their  disobedience.  —  Christ  predicted  the  same  events, 
fixed  the  precise  time,  and  enlarged  upon  the  previous  and  subsequent  circumstances. 
Moses  chose  and  appointed  seventy  elders  to  preside  over  the  people  —  Christ 
chose  the  same  number  of  disciples.  Moses  sent  twelve  men  to  spy  out  the  land 
which  was  to  be  conquered  —  Christ  sent  his  twelve  apostles  into  the  world,  to  sub- 
due it  by  a  more  glorious  and  miraculous  conquest. 

(iv.)  As  to  the  benefits  conferred.  —  Moses  delivered  the  Israelites  from  their 
cruel  bondage  in  Eygpt ;  he  contended  with  the  magicians,  and  had  the  advantage 
over  them  so  manifestly,  that  they  could  no  longer  withstand  him,  but  were  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  the  divine  power  by  which  he  was  assisted.  Moses  con- 
ducted the  Israelites  through  the  desert ;  assuring  them  that  if  they  would  be 
obedient,  they  should  enter  into  the  happy  land  of  promise,  which  the  wiser  Jews 
usually  understood  to  be  a  type  of  the  eternal  and  celestial  kingdom,  to  which  the 
Messiah  was  to  open  an  entrance.  And  Moses  interceded  with  the  Almighty  for 
that  rebellious  people,  and  stopped  the  wrath  of  God,  by  lifting  up  the  brazen 
serpent  in  the  wilderness.  The  people  could  not  enter  into  the  land  ofpromi.se  till 
Moses  was  dead — by  the  death  of  Christ  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  opened  to  all 
believers."  —  But  Jesus  has  delivered  us  from  the  far  worse  tyranny  of  Satan  and 
sin,  and  lie  saves  all  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  unfeignedly  repent,  from  the 
guilt,  the  power,  and  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  (Matt.  i.  21.)  —  Jesus  Christ 
ca.st  out  evil  spirits,  and  received  their  acknowledgments  both  of  the  dignity  of 
Lis  nature  and  the  importance  of  his  mission.     He  was  lifted  up  on  the  cross,   and 
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was  the  atonement  for  the  whole  world.  He  has  also  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  As  our  forerunner,  he  hath  entered  into  heaven,  tliat  where  he  is,  there 
his  followers  may  be  also  (lleb.  vi.  20.,  ix.  24.;  John  xiv.  2,  3.) :  and  as  an  Advocate 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  fur  all  that  come  unto  God  by  him.  (1  John  ii. 
1.;  Heb.vii.  25.) 

Moses  wrought  a  great  variety  of  miracles,  and  in  this  particular  the  parallel  is 
remarkable;  since  besides  Christ  (he7'e  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face ^  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do.  (Deut.  xxxiv.)  Moses  was  not  only  a  lawgiver,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker 
of  miracles,  but  a  king  and  a  priest.  He  is  called  king  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5.),  and  he  had 
indeed,  though  not  the  pomp,  and  the  crown,  and  the  sceptre,  yet  the  authority  of 
a  king,  and  was  the  supreme  magistrate  ;  and  the  office  of  priest  he  often  exercised. 
In  all  these  offices  the  resemblance  between  Moses  and  Christ  was  striking  and 
exact. 

INIoses  fed  the  people  miraculously  in  the  wilderness  —  Christ  with  bread  and 
with  doctrine  ;  and  the  manna  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  the  loaves  which 
Christ  multiplied,  were  proper  images  of  the  spiritual  food  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  bestowed  upon  his  disciples. 

Moses  expressly  declares,  "  That  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  will  not 
hearken  unto  my  words  which  the  prophet  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require 
it  of  him."  The  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and  God  rejected  them.  In  the  whole  course 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  where,  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  warnings  or  advice  of  any  prophet,  such  terrible  calamities  ensued, 
lis  those  which  followed  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  The  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
empire,  the  destruction  of  so  many  Jews  at  the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  the  dispersion 
of  the  surviving  people,  and  the  history  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  day  — 
calamities  beyond  measure  and  beyond  example  —  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses. 

(v.)  As  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death. — Moses  died  in  one  sense  for  the 
iniquities  of  his  people  ;  it  was  their  rebellion,  which  was  the  occasion  of  it,  which 
drew  down  the  displeasure  of  God  upon  them  and  upon  him :  "  The  Lord,"  said 
]\loses  to  them,  "was  angi-y  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  shalt  not  go  in 
thither,  but  thou  shalt  die."  (Deut.  i.  37.)  Moses  therefore  went  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  people  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  died  when  he  was  in  perfect 
vigour,  "  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated."  —  Christ  suffered 
for  the  sins  of  men,  and  was  led  up  in  the  presence  of  the  people  to  Calvai-y,  where 
he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  when  he  was  in  his  full  natviral  strength. 
Neither  Moses  nor  Christ,  as  far  as  we  may  collect  from  sacred  history,  were  ever 
sick  or  felt  any  bodily  decay  or  infirmity,  which  would  have  rendered  them  unfit 
for  the  toils  they  underwent.     Their  sufferings  were  of  another  kind. 

As  Moses  a  little  before  his  death  promised  the  people  that  God  would  raise  them 
up  a  Prophet  like  unto  himself — so  Christ,  taking  leave  of  his  afflicted  disciples,  t(jld 
them,  /  will  not  leave  you  comfortless  :  I  ivill  pray  the  Father^  and  he  shall  give  you 
another  Comforter.   (John  xiv.  18.  16.) 

"  Is  this  similitude  and  correspondence.  In  so  many  particulars,  the  effect  of 
mere  chance  ?"  says  Dr.  Jortin,  to  whom  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances  of  resemblance  between  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Great  Prophet 
and  Legislator  of  the  Jews  :  —  "  Let  us  search  all  the  records  of  universal  history, 
and  see  if  we  can  find  a  man  who  was  so  like  to  Moses  as  Christ  was.  If  we  cannot 
find  such  a  one,  then  we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  to  be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God."^ 

§  2.    The  Messiah  icas  to  be  a  Teacher,  who  tvas  to  instruct  and  en- 
lighten men. 

(i.)  Messiah  tvas  to  be  a  Teacher. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  I.     The   Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 

'  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  135 — 1.50.  second  edition.  See 
also  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 101.  London,  1793, 
ninth  edition. 
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unto  the  meek.  —  Isa.  liv.  13.  All  thy  people  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord.  —  Psal. 
Ixxvii.  2.     I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable. 

Fulfilment.  — Mark  i.  14.  Jesus  came preaching  the  kingdom  of  God.  — 

Luke  viii.  1.  He  went  throughout  every  city  and  village,  preaching,  and  showing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God. —  Mark  vi.  6.  He  went  round  about  all 
the  villages  teaching.  —  Luke  iv.  15.  44.  He  taught  in  their  synagogues;  and  he 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee.  See  also  Slatt.  iv.  23.,  ix.  35. ;  Mark  i.  38, 
39.  —  Matt.  xi.  5.  The  poor  have  the  QosT^oi  preached  unto  them. — Matt.  xiii.  34. 
All  these  things  spake  Jesus  unto  the  multitude  m  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet, saying,  I  will  open  my  mouth  in  parables.  —  Mark  iv.  33.  With  many  such 
parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them.  The  following  list  of  parables  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Messiah  as  a  teacher :  it  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  pp.  287 
—289.:  — 

1.  Of  the  Blind  leading  the  Blind Luke  vi. 

^ ..  .     ^^         ,    .,  T.     1  r  Matt.  vii. 

2.  Of  the  House  built  on  a  Kock j  j^^j^g  y\ 

3.  Of  the  two  Debtors Luke  vii. 

.    ^^  ,        ,      .      T^  •  f  Matt.  xii. 

4.  Of  the  relapsmg  Demoniac  -j  j^^ke  xi. 

5.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  his  vain  Hopes Luke  xii. 

6.  Of  the  Lord  returning  from  a  Wedding Luke  xii. 

7.  Of  the  barren  Fig-tree Luke  xiii. 

{Matt.  xiii. 
]\Iark  iv. 
Luke  viii. 
9.  Of  the  Tares Matt.  xiii. 

10.  Of  the  Seed  sown Mark  iv. 

^     ,     , ,  ,  ^     ,  f  Matt.  xiii. 

11.  Of  the  Mustard  Seed "[Mark  iv. 

12.  Of  the  Leaven Matt.  xiii. 

13.  Of  the  hid  Treasure Ibid. 

14.  Of  the  Merchant  seeking  Pearls Ibid. 

15.  Of  the  Net  cast  into  the  Sea Ibid. 

16.  Of  the  good  Householder Matt.  xiii. 

f  Matt.  ix. 

17.  Of  the  new  Cloth  and  old  Garment \  Mark  ii. 

I^Luke  v. 

Matt. 


18.  Of  the  new  Wine  and  old  Bottles, 


f  Matt.  IX, 
\  Mark  ii. 
[Luke  V. 


XV. 


19.  Of  the  Plant  not  planted  by  God Matt. 

^^  ,     ,        -,,  f  Matt.xviii. 

20.  Of  the  lost  Sheep 1  Luke  xv. 

21.  Of  the  unmerciful  Servant Matt.xviii. 

22.  Of  the  Shepherd  and  the  Sheep John  x. 

23.  Of  the  good  Samaritan Luke  x. 

24.  Of  the  Guest  choosing  the  highest  Seat Luke  xiv. 

25.  Of  the  great  Supper Ibid. 

26.  Of  the  building  a  Tower Ibid. 

27.  Of  the  King  preparing  for  War Ibid. 

28.  Of  the  Salt Ibid. 

29.  Of  the  Piece  of  Silver  lost Luke  xv. 

30.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son Ibid. 

31.  Of  the  unjust  Steward Lukexvi. 

32.  Of  the  rich  Man  and  Lazarus Ibid. 

33.  Of  the  Master  commanding  his  Servant Luke  xvii. 

34.  Oftlie  unjust  Judge  and  Widow Lukexviii. 

35.  Of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican Ibid. 

36.  Of  the  Labourers  hired  at  different  Hours Matt.  xx. 
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37.  Of  the  Ten  Poiinds  and  Ten  Servants Luke  xix. 

38.  Of  the  professing  and  the  repenting  Son Matt.  xxi. 

{Matt.  xxi. 
Mark  xii. 
Luke  XX. 

40.  Of  the  (iuests  bidden  and  the  Wedding  Garment Matt.  xxii. 

f  Matt.xxiv. 

4L  Of  the  Fig-tree  putting  forth  Leaves J  Mark  xiii. 

I  Luke  xxi. 

42.  Of  the  Thief  in  the  Night Matt.xxiv. 

43.  Of  the  Man  taking  a  long  Journey Mark  xiii. 

44.  Of  the  faithful  and  unfaithful  Servant Matt.xxiv. 

45.  Of  the  Ten  Virgins Matt.  xxv. 

46.  Of  the  Talents Ibid. 

Perhaps  also  the  following  may  be  added:  — 

47.  Children  in  the  Market  Place fMatt.  xi. 

I^Luke  vn. 
r  Matt.  xii. 

48.  The  strong  Man  keeping  his  House -I  Mark  iii. 

I^Luke  xi. 

(ii.)  Messiah  icas  to  instruct  and  enlighten  men. 

PROPnEcr.  —  Isa.  ix.  2.  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light;  they  that  dwell  in  the  laud  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light 
shined. 

FuLFtLMENT.  —  John  xii.  46.  I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  me  should  not  abide  in  darkness.  (See  also  John  viii.  12.,  ix.  5.)  — 
Luke  ii.  32.  A  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  —  Acts  xxvi.  18.  To  open  their  eyes, 
and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. — 
Eph.  V.  8.  Ye  were  sometimes  darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord  ;  walk 
as  children  of  light.  —  Acts  iii.  26.  God  having  raised  up  his  son  Jesus,  sent  him 
to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities. 

§  3.  He  teas  to  be  the  Messiah,  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  God. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me,  because  the 
Lord  had  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  —  Dan.  ix.  24,  25. 
To  anoint  the  most  holy, — the  Messiah  the  Prince.  —  Psal.  cxxxii.  17.  I  have 
ordained  a  lamp  for  mmQ  Anointed.  See  also  Psal.  Ixxxix.  20.  51.  —  Psal.  ii.  2. 
The  rulers  take  counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  or 
Messiah. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iv.  25.  42.  I  know  that  the  Messiah  cometh,  which  is 
called  the  Christ.  This  is  indeed  the  Christ.  —  vi.  69.  We  believe  and  are  sure 
tliat  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  See  also  John  xi.  27.  ;  Matt, 
xvi.  16.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  63,  64.  The  high  priest  said,  "I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God;"  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  "Thou  hast  said."  See  also  Mark  xiv.  61.  —  Acts  xviii.  28.  He 
mightily  convinced  the  Jews,  and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  See  also  Acts  ix.  22.  and  xvii.  3.  —  Acts  ii.  35.  Let  all  the  house  of 
Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  — Phil.  ii.  11.  That  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord. 

§  4.    The  Messiah  teas  to  he  a  Priest. 

Prophecy. — Psal.  ex.  4.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchl- 
zedek  (cited  in  Heb.  v.  6.,  vii.  21.).  —  Zech.  vi.  13.  He  shall  be  a.  priest  upon  his 
throne. 

Fulfilment.  —  Heb.  iv.  14.  We  have  a  great  high  priest  that  is  passed  into  the 
heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God.  (See  also  viii.  1.)  —  Heb.  iii.  ].,  x.  21.  Consider 
the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus. —  Heb.  ii.  17.  That  he 
miglit  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make 
reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  —  Heb.  vii.  24.  This  man  because  he  con- 
tinueth  for  ever  hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood. 
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§  5.  The  Blessiah  loas,  hy  the  offering  of  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
to  make  an  end  of  sin,  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  to  make 
men  holy,  and  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  devil. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  liii.  6  10,  11,  12.  The  Lord  bath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us 
all.  Thou  shalt  make  his  .soul  an  offering  for  sin.  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities. 
He  bare  the  sin  of  many.  —  Dan.  ix.  24.  To  finish  the  transgression,  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an  everlasting 
righteousness.  —  Gen.  iii.  15.  It  (the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  promised  Messiah) 
shall  bruise  thy  (Satan's)  head. 

FcLFtLMENT. — Eph.  V.  2.  Christ  hath  given  himself  ybr  us,  an  offering,  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God.  (See  also  2  Cor.  v.  21.;  Rom.  viii.  3.)  —  1  John  ii.  2.  He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins.  —  Heb.  ix.  14.  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  wiiihout  spot,  to  God. — 1  Pet.  i.  19.  Bedcemed  —  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish.  — 1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Christ  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust.  —  Heb.  x.  12.  This  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins,  for  ever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God. — Heb.  ix.  12. 
Neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once 
into  the  holy  place.  —  Heb.  vii.  27.  Who  needeth  not  daily,  as  those  high  priests, 
to  offer  up  sacrifice  first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  people's ;  for  this  he  did 
once  when  he  offered  up  himself.  —  Heb.  ix.  25,  26.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer 
himself  often,  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  the 
blood  of  others.  But  now,  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  —  John  i.  29.  The  lamb  of  God,  which  taheth 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.  —  Acts  v.  31.  To  give  repentance  to  Israel  axiA  forgive- 
ness of  sins. — 1  Cor.  xv.  3.  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. — 
1  John  i.  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. — Rom. 
V.  10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  — 2  Cor.  v.  18.  Who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.  —  Col.  i.  20.  By  him  (Christ)  to 
reconcile  all  things  unto  himself.  —  Heb.  v.  9.  He  became  the  author  of  salvation 
unto  all  them  that  obey  him. — 2  Cor.  v.  15.  He  died  for  all,  that  they  which  live 
should  not  henceforth  live  unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  which  died  for  them.  (See 
also  Rom.  vi.  10 — 12. ;  1  Thess.  v.  10.) — 1  Pet.  ii.  24.  AVho  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  ti-ee,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live  unto  right- 
eousness.—  Tit.  ii.  14.  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  \nm?.Q\i  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  ivorks. — 1  Cor.  vi.  20. 
Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  therefore  glorify  (rod  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  tvhich 
are  God's. — 1  Pet.  iv.  1,2.  As  Christ  has  suffered  lor  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  yourselves 
likewise  with  the  same  mind ;  for  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sin,  that  he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  flesh,  to  the  lusts  of 
men,  but  to  the  will  of  God. 

§  6.    The  Messiah  teas  to  be  a  Saviour. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  —  Ixii.  11.  Say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
"  Behold  thy  salvation  cometh." 

Fulfilment.  —  1  John  iv.  14  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  —  Luke  ii.  11.  Unto  you  is  born  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  (See 
also  Matt.  i.  21. ;  Acts  xiii.  23.)  — John  iv.  42.  We  have  heard  him  ourselves,  and 
know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  —  Acts  v.  31.  Him 
hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  re- 

fientance  to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins.  —  2  Pet.  ii.  20.  Have  escaped  the  pol- 
utions  of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
(See  also  2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  —  Tit.  iii.  6.  The  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abun- 
<lantly,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. — 2  Pet.  i.  1.  Through  the  righteousness 
of  our  God  and  Suvioiir  Jesus  Christ.  —  Piiil.  iii.  20.  From  whence   (heaven)  we 

also  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  CIn-ist.— Tit.  ii.  13.  Looking  for 

the  appearing  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

§  7.    The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Mediator. 

Prophecy.  —  Psal.  ex.  1.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right 
liiind.  —  Dan.  ix.  17.  19.  O  our  God,  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary 
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that  is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake.     Defer  not  for  thine  own  sake,  O  my  God. 

—  Isa.  viii.  14.  He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary. 

Fi'LFiiMENT.  —  John  xiv.  6.  Jesus  saith  unfo  him,  "I  am  the  way,  and  the 
truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  comelh  unto  the  Fatiier  but  by  me."  —  1  Tim.  ii.  5. 
There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

—  Heb.  xii.  24.  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  (See  also  lleb.  vii.  22., 
viii.  6.,  ix.  15.)  —  Julin  xv.  16.,  xvi.  23,  24.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you;  hitherto  ye  liave  asked  nothing  in  my  name. — 
John  xiv.  14.  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do  it. 

§  8.    The  Messiah  icas  to  he  an  Intercessor. 

PKOPHEcy. — Isa.  liii.  12.  lie  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors. 

FrLFiLMENT. —  Lukc  xxiii.  34.  Jesus  said.  Father  forgive  them;  for  they  know 
nol  whit  they  do.  —  Hub.  ix.  24.  Christ  is  entered  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appfur 
in  the  presence  of  God/*;?-  us.  —  1  John  ii.  1.  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  — Rom.  viii.  34.  Christ,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us.  —  Heb.  vii.  25.  He  is 
aVjle  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever 
liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them. 

§  9.   Messiah  teas  to  be  a  Shepherd. 

Prophecy.  —  Isa.  xl.  11.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd,  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young.  —  Ezek.  xxxiv.  23.  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  even 
my  servant  David.     (See  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  24.) 

Fulfilment.  —  John  x.  14.  16.  I  am  the  good  shepherd.,  and  know  my  sheep, 
and  am  known  of  mine.  Other  sheep  (that  is,  the  Gentiles)  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold  .  .  .  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one 
shepherd.  —  Heb.  xiii.  20.  Our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  of  the  slieep.  — 
1  ret.  ii.  25.  Ye  are  now  returned  unto  the  shejiherd  and  bishop  of  your  souls. — 
1  Pet.  V.  1,  2.  4.  The  elders,  I  exhort,  feed  the  flock  of  God;  and  when  the  chief 
shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown, 

§  10.  Messiah  zvas  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,,  the  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church,  and  more  particularly  exalted  as  a  king,  after 
his  sufferings  and  resurrection. 

(i.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  King. 

Prophect.  —  Psal.  ii.  6.  Yet  have  I  set  my  king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion. — 
Psal.  cxxxii.  11.  The  Lord  hath  sworn  to  David,  "  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will 
I  set  upon  thy  throne.'''  (See  also  Isa.  ix.  6.,  Iv.  4. ;  Zech.  vi.  13.)  — Jer.  xxiii.  5,  6. 
A  king  shall  reign  and  prosper;  this  is  the  name  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  "  The 
Lord  our  righteousness."  (See  also  Isa.  xxxii.  1.) — Ezek.  xxxvii.  24,  25.  David  my 
servant  shall  be  king  over  them.  (See  also  xxxiv.  23,  24. ;  Jer.  xxx.  9. ;  Hos.  iii.  5.) — 
Zech.  ix.  9.  Shout  O  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee, 
(Cited  as  fulfilled  in  Matt.  xxi.  5. ;  John  xii.  15. ;  Luke  xix.  38.) 

Fdi.fii.ment.  —  ]\Iatt.  ii.  5,  6.  Thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  "  Out  of  thee 
shall  come  a.  governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel."  (Mie.  v.  2.)  —  Luke  i.  32, 
33.  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he 
shall  7-eign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever.  —  John  i.  49.  Nathaniel  answered, 
"  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  Thou  art  the  king  of  Israel."  —  John  xviii.  33.  36,  37. 
Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews':'"  Jesus  answered,  "  JNly  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world  :  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."  Pilate  said,  "  Art  thou  a 
king  then?"  Jesus  answered,  "Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  king."  (See  also  J\Iatt. 
xxvii.  11.  —  Acts  v.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his  right  hand  to  be  a,  prince 
and  a  Saviour. 

(ii.)  Messiah  was  to  be  a  king,  superior  to  all  others,  the  head  and 
ruler  of  the  church, 

Prophect.  —  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  36.  I  will  make  him  my  first-born,  higher  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  throne  as  the  sun  before  me.  —  Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  One 
like  the  Son  of  Man  ;  —  There  was  given  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom ; 
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that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Lhn  :  his  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion.     (See  also  Dan.  vii.  27.,  ii.  44.) 

Fulfilment. — Rev.  i.  5.  The  Prince  of  the  fangs  of  the  earth.  —  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
Who  is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  (See 
also  Rev.  xvii.  14.,  xix.  16.) — Eph.  i.  21.  Far  above  all  principalitj',  and  power,  and 
might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  whicli  is  to  come.  —  Phil.  ii.  9.  God  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name. — Eph.  i.  22,  23.  God  hath  put  all  things 
under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,  which  is  his 
body.  —  Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is  his  body.  (See  also 
Eph.  V.  23.) — Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  Who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  ....  maketh  increase. —  1  Cor. 
xii.  27.     Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular. 

(iii.)  Messiah  the  king  was  to  he  exalted,  more  particularly  after  his 
siifferii^gs  and  resurrection. 

Prophect. — Psal.  ii.  6,  7.  (cited  and  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts  xiii.  33.  and  Heb. 
V.  5.)  I  have  set  my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion.  Thou  art  my  Son  ;  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee. — Psal.  viii.  5.  Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  —  Isa.  liii.  10.  12.  When  thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed;  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  —  Therefore  will  I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the 
great,  and  he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  death. 

Fulfilment.  —  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  prophets  .  .  .  testified  beforehand  the  sufier- 
ings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.  —  Luke  xxiv.  26.  Ouglit  not 
Clirist  to  have  sufiered  these,  things,  and  to  have  entered  into  glory? — John  xvii.  1. 
The  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son.  —  Rom.  i.  4.  Declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
with  power  ....  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  —  1  Pet.  i.  21.  God  .  ,  . 
raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him  glory.  —  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  Who  is  gone 
into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers 
being  made  subject  unto  him.  —  Acts  ii.  32,  33.  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up  .  .  . 
therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted. — Phil.  ii.  8,  9.  Being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross  ;  wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him.  —  Heb.  ii.  9.  AVe 
see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  for  the  suffering  of  death, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  —  Heb.  xii.  2.  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  throne  of  God. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  PREDICTIONS  BY  JESUS  CHRIST  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  SUFFERINGS, 
DEATH,  RESURRECTION,  THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  GOSPEL,  AND  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION  OF    JERUSALEM. 

[Referred  to  in  page  299.  of  this  Volvme.'\ 
SECT.  I. 

PREDICTIONS    (rOU   THE   CONFIRMATION    OF    IITS    DISCIPLES*   FAlTIl)   THAT    THEY    WOULD 
FIND    THI.N'GS    ACCORDING    TO    HIS    WORD. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxi.  1,  2,  3.;  Mark  xi.  2.;  Luke  xix.  30,  31.  Jesus  sent 
tvro  disci{)lcs,  saying  unto  them,  "  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you,  and  straight- 
way ye  shall  find  an  a.ss  tied  and  a  colt  with  her ;  loose  them,  and  bring  them  unto 
nie  :  and  if  any  man  shall  say  auglit  unto  you,  ye  shall  say,  'The  Lord  hath  need 
of  them,'  and  straightway  he  will  send  them."  —  Mark  xiv.  13,  14,  15.  Go  ye  into 
the  city,  and  there  siiall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water,  follow  him ; 
and  wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,  say  ye  to  the  good  man  of  the  house,  "  The 
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master  saith,  Where  is  the  guest-chamber  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with 
my  disciples  ?  "  And  he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room.  (See  also  Matt, 
xxvi.  18.) 

Fui.Fii>MENT.  —  Mark  xi.  4,  5,  6.;  Luke  xix.  32.  They  found  the  colt  tied  by 
the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,  and  they  loose  him  ;  and  certain 
of  them  that  stood  there  said  to  them,  "  What  do  ye  loosing  the  colt  ?  "  and  tiiey 
said  to  them  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded,  and  Ihey  let  them  go.  —  Luke  xxii. 
13. ;  Mark  xiv.  16.     They  went  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them. 


SECT.  IL 

TREDICTIONS    OF   JESUS    CHRIST    RELATIVE     TO    HIS     SUFFERINGS,    DEATH,    RESURRECTION, 

AND    ASCENSION. 

§  1.    That  he  was  to  be  betrayed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  and  by  Judas 

Iscariot. 

Pkophecy. — John  vi.  70,  71.  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you 
is  a  devil?  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot,  the  son  of  Simon,  for  he  it  was  that 
should  betray  him.  —  Matt.  xx.  18.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Son 
of  ]\lan  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief  priests  and  unto  the  scribes.  (See  also 
Matt.  xvii.  22. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Luke  ix.  44.)  — Matt.  xxvi.  2.  Ye  know,  that  after 
two  days  is  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  the  Son  of  ]\Ian  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified. 

—  John  xiii.  10,  11.  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all;  for  he  knew  who  should  betray 
him  ;  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  clean.  (18.,  xvii.  12.)  —  Mark  xiv.  18.  Jesus 
said.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  One  of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  21.;  John  xiii.  21.;  Luke  xxii.  21.)  —  John  xiii.  26.  He  it  is  to 
wiiom  I  shall  give  a  sop  : — he  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  (Mark  xiv.  20.)  —  Mark 
xiv.  42.     He  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand.    (Matt.  xxvi.  46.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  14,  15,  16.  One  of  the  twelve,  called  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said  unto  them.  What  will  ye  give  me,  and  I  will 
deliver  him  unto  you  ?  and  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ; 
and  from  that  time  he  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him.  (Mark  xiv.  10. ;  Luke 
xxii.  3.  ;  John  xiii.  2.)  —  Matt.  xxvi.  47 — 49.  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  came,  and 
with  him  a  great  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests  and  elders 
of  the  people.  Now  he  that  betrayed  him  gave  them  a  sign,  saying,  Whomsoever 
I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he,  hold  him  fast ;  and  forthwith  he  came  to  Jesus,  and 
said,  Hail,  Master,  and  kissed  him. 

§  2.    That  his  other  Disciples  icould  forsake  him. 
Prophecy.  —  ^lark  xiv.  27.;  Matt.  xxvi.  31.     Jesus  saith  unto  them.  All  ye 
shall  be  offended  because  of  me  this  night ;  for  it  is  wi-itten,  "  I  will  smite  the  shep- 
herd, and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  —  John  xvi.  32.     The  hour  cometh,  yea  is 
now  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone. 

—  John  xviii.  8,  9.  Jesus  answered.  If  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their  way  ;  that 
the  saying  might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake,  Of  them  which  thou  gavest  me  have 
I  lost  none. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  56.  Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fed. — • 
Mark  xiv.  50.     And  they  all,  forsook  him  and  fed. 

§  3.    That  Peter  tvould  deny  him. 

Prophecy.  —  Luke  xxii.  31,  32.  Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to 
have  you,  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat;  but  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith 
fail  not;  and  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren.  —  John  xiii.  38. 
Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake?  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  thee.  The  cock 
shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  ;  Luke 
xxii.  34.) — ]\Iark  xiv.  30.  A'^erily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  day,  even  in  this 
ni"ht,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shall  deny  me  tlirice. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxii.  60,  61,  62.  Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest ;  and  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  the  cock  crew.  And  the  Lord  turned, 
and  looked  upon  Peter  ;  and  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
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said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice  ;  and  Peter  went 
out,  and  wept  bitterly.  (See  also  Matt.  xxvi.  75.;  John  xvlii.  27.) — Mark  xiv.  72. 
The  second  time  the  cock  crew,  aiul  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 

§  4.    The  circumstances,  place,  and  manner  of  his  sufferings. 
(i.)    That  he  should  siffer. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xvi.  21.  ;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix.  22.  Jesus  began  to  teach 
and  to  show  unto  his  disciples,  how  that  he,  the  Son  of  Man,  must  go  unto  Jeru- 
salem, and  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the  third  day. —  Mark  ix.  31. ;  Matt.  xvii. 
22,  23.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men  ;  and  they  shall 
killiiim  :  and  after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.  —  Mark  x.  33,  34. ; 
Matt.  XX.  18,  19.;  Luke  xviii.  31 — 33.  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ac- 
complished :  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed,  and  delivered  unto  the  chief 
priests,  and  unto  the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  unto  death,  and  shall  de- 
liver him  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  they  shall  mock  and  spitefully  entreat  him,  and 
shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit  upon  him,  and  shall  kill  him,  and  crucify  Mm;  and 
the  third  day  be  shall  rise  again. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  xi.  53.  They  took  counsel  together  to  put  him  to  death.  — 
Matt.  xxvi.  4. ;  Mark  xiv.  1.;  Luke  xxii.  2.  And  consulted  how  they  might  take 
Jesus  by  subtilty  and  put  him  to  death. — Matt.  xxvi.  66. ;  Mark  xiv.  64. ;  Luke  xxii. 

71.  They  answered  and  said,  "He  is  guilty  of  death" and  they  all  condemned 

him  to  be  guilty  of  death. —  Matt,  xxvii.  26.;  Luke  xxiii.  24.;  John  xix.  16.  When 
he  had  scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  to  be  crucified. — John  xix.  18. ;  Matt,  xxvii. 

35. ;  Luke  xxiii.  33 Golgotha;  where  they  crucified  him,  and  two  others  with 

him. —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  26.  46.  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you,  when  he  was 
yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  "  The  Son  of  Man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful 

men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  third   day  rise  again." "  Ought  not  Christ  to 

have  suffered  these  things?" Thus  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 

from  the  dead  the  third  day. — Acts  ii.  23.  Him ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 

hands  crucified  and  slain.  —  Acts  xiii.  27.  They  have  fulfilled  {the  prophecies)  in 
c(mdemning  him. — Acts  xvii.  3.  (Paul  opened  and  alleged  ont  of  the  Scriptures)  That 

Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead.  —  Gal.  iii.  1 

Christ  hath  evidently  been  set  forth  crucified  among  you. 

(ii.)    The  place  ichere  he  should  suffer,  viz.  at  Jerusalein. 

Prophecy. — Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Luke  ix.  31.  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem  and  suffer. 
—  Luke  xiii.  31.  33.  Herod  will  kill  thee.  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out 
of  Jerusalem. — Luke  xviii.  31.;  Matt.  xx.  18.  We  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all 
things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  ac- 
complished. 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and  hast 
not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ?  (See  also  ]\Iatt. 
xxvii.;  Mark  XV.  ;  Luke  xxiii.;  John  xix.)  —  Acts  xiii.  27.  They  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the 
prophets,  which  are  read  every  Sabbath-day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemn- 
ing him. — Heb.  xiii.  12.  Jesus suffered  without  the  gate. 

(iii.)    The  PERSONS  Z»y  whom  he  teas  to  siffer,  viz.  particularly  by  the 
Chief  Priests  and  Gentiles. 

(a)  By  the  Chief  Priests. 

Prophecy. —  Matt.  xvi.  21.;  Mark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix.  22.  He  must  suflTer  many 
things  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes.  —  Matt.  xvii.  12.  Likewise  shall 
also  the  Son  of  Man  suffer  of  them. — Mark  x.  33.  'i'he  Son  of  Man  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Jiim  to  death. 

Fulfilment. —  Matt.  xxvi.  3,4.;  John  xi.  53.  Then  assembled  together  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  of  the  people,  unto  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest  who  was  called  Caiajthas;  and  consulted  that  they  might  take  Jesus  by 
fiubtilty  and  kill  him, — John  xviii.  13.  24. ;  Matt.  xxvi.  57.     They  led  him  away  to 
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Annas  first.  Now  Annas  had  sent  Lim  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest. — 
Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66.  ;  Mark  xiv.  64.  The  high  priest  rent  his  clotles,  saying,  "He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy, — what  think  ye?  "  'J'hey  answered  and  said,  "  He  isguiity 
of  death.'* — ^latt.  xxvii.  20. ;  Luke  xxiii.  18.  Tlie  chief  priests  and  ehlers  per- 
suaded the  multitude  that  they  shouhl  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus. —  Luke 
xxiv.  20.;  Acts  xiii.  28.  The  chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  be  con- 
demned to  death. 

(i.)  B>/  the  Gentiles. 

Prophecy. — Luke  xviii.  31,  32. ;  Mark  x.  33. ;  Matt.  xx.  19.  The  Son  of  Man 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  (Note,  that  when  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be 
crucified,  it  also  implied  that  he  sliould  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles ;  for  crucifixion 
was  a  Roman  not  a  Jewish  punishment.) 

Fulfilment. — Acts  xiii.  28.  Though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  yet 
desired  they  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain. — Matt,  xxvii.  2.;  Mark  xv.  1.  They 
delivered  him  unto  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor.  —  John  xviii.  31,  32.  Pilate  said 
unto  them,  "Take  ye  him,  and  judge  him  according  to  your  law."  Tiie  Jews  there- 
fore said  unto  him,  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death ;"  that  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled. —  Mark  xv.  15.;  Luke  xxiii.  24.  Pilate  delivered 
Jesus,  when  he  had  scourged  him,  to  be  cruciP-ed. — Acts  iv.  27.  Against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
Gentiles  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together. 

(iv.)    The  MANXER  of  his  sufferings,  viz.  by  mocking  and  crucifixion. 

(a.)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  mocked. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  ix.  12.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set 
at  nought.  —  Luke  xviii.  32.  ;  Mark  x.  34.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  shall  be  mocked  and  spitefully  entreated,  and  spitted  on. 

F  uLriLMi^KT.—  At  the  high  pj-iest's.  —  Matt.  xxvi.  67,68.;  Mark  xiv.  65.  Then 
did  they  spit  in  liis  face,  and  buffeted  him,  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  saying,  "Prophecy  unto  us,  tiiou  Christ,  who  is  he  that  smote  tliee." — 
Sc-fure  Herod.  —  Luke  xxiii.  11.  Herod  with  his  men  of  war  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe.  —  At  Pilate's  judgment  hall. — 
Mark  xv.  17 — 19.  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28.;  John  xix.  2.  They  clothed  him  with  purple, 
and  platted  a  crown  of  thorns  and  put  it  about  his  head,  and  began  to  salute  him, 
"Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  !  "  and  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did 
spit  upon  him,  and  bowing  their  knees  worshipped  him.  —  At  the  Cross. —  Mark  xv. 
29 — 32.  They  that  passed  by  railed  on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  "Ah, 
tiiou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself,  and  come 
down  from  the  cross."  Likewise  also,  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said,  among  them- 
selves, with  the  scribes,  "He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannot  save;  let  Christ  the 
king  of  Israel  descend  now  from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe."  And  they 
that  were  crucified  with  him  reviled  him. 

(Z».)  Jesus  foretold  that  he  should  be  crucified. 

Prophecy.  —  John  iii.  14.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even 
so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.  —  John  xii.  32.  And  I,  if  I  be  {more  correctly, 
when  I  am)  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.  —  John  viii.  28. 
When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  ]\Ian,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he.  —  Matt. 
XX.  19.  .  .  .  To  mock  and  to  scourge  and  to  crucify  him. 

Fulfilment.  —  Matt,  xxvii.  31.  ;  John  xix.  16.  They  led  him  away  to  crucify 
him.  —  Luke  xxiii.  33. ;  Mark  xv.  20.  25.  When  they  were  come  to  the  place  which 
is  called  Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  —  Luke  xxiv.  6,  7.  Remember  how  he 
spake  to  you.  .  .  .  The  Son  of  Man  must  ...  be  crucified.  Compare  also  Luke 
xxiv.  20.  ;  Acts  ii.  23.,  and  iv.  10. ;  1  Cor.  i.  23. ;  Gal.  iii.  1. 

§5,  Jesus  Christ  predicted  his  resurrection. 
Prophecy.  —  John  ii.  19.21.  Jesus  said,  "Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days 
I  will  raise  it  up."  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  his  body.  — John  x.  17.  I  lay  down 
my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again.  —  Mark  x.  34.  (See  also  ]\Iark  viii.  31.;  Luke  ix. 
22.)  They  shall  kill  him,  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  af];ain.  — Matt,  xxvii.  62, 
63.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came  together  to  Pilate,  saying.   Sir,  we  re- 
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member  that  that  deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  "  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
again." 

Fulfilment.  —  Luke  xxiv.  5,  6.  Why  seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead  ?  he  is 
not  here  but  is  risen ;  remember  how  he  spake  to  you  when  he  was  yet  in  Galilee. 
See  also  Matt,  xxviii.  6.,  and  xxviii.  9.  11.;  Luke  xxiv.  15.  34.  36  ;  John  xx..  14. 
19.,  and  xxi.  4.  —  John  xx.  27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger, 
and  behold  my  hands,  and  reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side ;  and 
be  not  faithless,  but  believinfr-" — Acts  i.  3.  To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive 
after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  —  Acts  x. 
40,  41.  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly,  not  to  all  the 
people,  but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who  did  eat  and  drink 
with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead.  See  also  Acts  ii.  32.,  and  iv.  33.;  1  Cor.  xv. 
20. ;  Acts  xvii.  3.,  xxvi.  23. ;  Rom.  i.  4. 

§  6.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  that  he  would  appear  again  to  his  disciples. 

Prophecy.  —  John  xvi.  16.  22.  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me,  and  again 

a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father.    I  will  see  you  again. 

—  Matt.  xxvi.  32. ;  Mark  xiv.  28.  After  I  am  I'isen  again  I  will  go  before  you  into 
Galilee.  —  Matt,  xxviii.  10.;  Mark  xvi.  7.  Go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into 
Galilee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me. 

Fulfilment. — Mark  xvi.  14.;  John  xx.  19.;  Luke  xxiv.  36.  He  appeared  to 
the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.  —  Matt, 
xxviii.  16,  17.  The  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where 
Je.-ius  had  appointed  them.  And  when  they  saw  him  they  worshipped  him,  but 
some  doubted. — John  xxi.  1.  Jesus  showed  himself  again  to  the  disciples  at  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  —  1  Cor.  xv.  5,  6.  He  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  twelve,  after 
that  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

§  7.  Jesus  Christ  foretold  his  ascension  into  heaven. 

Prophecy. —  John  vi.  62.  What  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  jNIan  ascend  up  where 
he  was  before.  —  xvi.  28.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the 
world;  again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father. — xx.  17.  I  am  not  yet 
ascended  to  my  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  "  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God."  (See  also  John  vii. 
33.,  xiii.  33.,  xiv.  19.,  and  xvii.  13.) 

Fulfilment.  — Mark  xvi.  19.  After  theLoi-d  had  spoken  unto  them,  he  was  re- 
ceived up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  (See  also  Luke  xxiv.  51.) 

—  Acts  i.  9,  10.  While  they  beheld  he  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight.  They  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up.  —  Epli.  iv. 
10.  He  that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens. 
See  also  1  Pet.  iii.22. ;  Heb.  ix.  24.,  iv.  14.,  vi.  20. ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16. 


SECT.  IIL 

prophecies    by    JESUS   CHRIST    RELATIVE    TO    THE    DESTRUCTION    OF   JERUSALEM. 

{JRef erred  to  in  page  299.  of  this  Volume.'] 
§  1.    The  sights  f  ichich  loere  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

(i.)    The  FIRST  SIGN  is,  The  appearance  of  false  Christs  or  3[essiahs. 

Prophecy.  —  Mutt.  xxiv.  4,  5. ;  Mark  xiii.  5,  6. ;  Luke  xxi.  8.  Take  heed  that  no 
mav  deceive  you  ;  for  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  "  I  am  Christ,''  and  shall 
deceive  many  ;  and  the  time  draucth  near. 

Fulfilment.  —  These  false  Christs  began  to  appear  soon  after  our  Lord's  death, 
but  they  multiplied  as  the  national  calamities  increased.  Josephus  informs  us  tliat 
that  there  were  many  who,  prctencling  to  divine  inspiration,  deceived  the  people, 
leading  out  numbers  of  them  into  the  desert.  He  does  not  indeed  expressly  say  that 
tiiey  called  themselves  the  Messiah  or  Christ ;  yet  he  says  that  which  is  equivalent, 
viz.  that  they  jiretended  tiiat  God  would  there  show  them  the  signs  of  liberty, 
meaning  rcdemptjon  from   the   Roman  yoke,  which  thing  the  Jews  expected  the 
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Messiah  would  do  for  them.  (Compare  Luke  xxiv.  21.)  Josepbus  further  adds,  that 
an  Egyptian  false  prophet  led  thirty  tliousand  men  into  the  desert,  who  were  almost 
entirely  cut  off  by  Felix  the  Roman  procurator.'  The  same  historian  relates  that 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  "  the  land  was  overrun  with  magicians,  seducers,  and 
impostors,  who  drew  the  people  after  them  in  multitudes  into  solitudes  and  deserts 
to  see  the  signs  and  miracles  which  they  promised  to  show  by  the  power  of  God."* 
Felix,  and  afterwards  Festus,  governors  of  Judiea,  judging  these  proceedings  to  be 
the  commencement  of  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  continually  sent  out  detach- 
ments of  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  deluded  populace.  Among 
these  impostors  were  Dositheus  the  Samaritan,  who  afBrmed  that  he  was  the  Christ 
foretold  by  Moses ;  Simon  Magus,  who  said  that  he  appeared  among  the  Jews  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  and  Theudas  who,  pretending  to  be  a  prophet,  persuaded  many  of 
the  people  to  take  their  goods  and  follow  him  to  the  river  Jordan,  declaring  that  he 
was  divinely  commissioned,  and  that  at  his  command  the  waters  would  be  divided, 
and  give  them  a  safe  passage  to  the  opposite  side.^  Many  other  examples  of  pre- 
tended Messiahs  might  be  adduced ;  but  the  preceding  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction.'* 

Ji.)    The  SECOND  SIGN  is,  Wars  and  Commotions. 

Prophect.  —  ^Litt.  xxiv.  6. ;  Mark  xiii.  7.;  Luke  xxi.  9.  When  ye  shall  hear  of 
umrs  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  commotions,  see  that  ye  be  not  troubled,  and  terrified; 
for  all  these  things  must  come  to  pass,  bid  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Fulfilment.  —  These  wars  and  commotions  were  as  the  distant  thunder,  that 
forebodes  approaching  storms.  Previously  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
greatest  agitation  prevailed  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  struggle  for  succession 
to  the  imperial  throne  was  attended  by  severe  and  bloody  conflicts.  Four  emperors, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Viteliius,  suffered  violent  deaths  within  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months.  The  emperor  Caligula  commanded  the  Jews  to  place  his  statue 
in  their  temple ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  so  impious 
a  request,  he  threatened  them  with  an  invasion,  which  was  prevented  by  his  death.* 
Jesus  Christ  added,  see  that  ye  (my  disciples)  be  7iot  troubled,  as  the  Jews  will  be, 
expecting  the  approaching  destruction  of  their  nation  ;  but  the  end  is  not  yet :  these 
events,  alarming  as  they  seemed,  were  only  the  preludes  to  the  dreadful  and  tumul- 
tuous scenes  that  followed. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7.;  Mark  xiii.  8.;  Luke  xxi.  10.  Nation  shall  rise 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom. 

Fulfilment.  —  In  this  prediction,  Christ  declares  that  greater  disturbances  than 
those  which  happened  under  Caligula  would  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  Chmdius's 
reign  and  during  that  of  Nero.  The  rising  of  nation  against  nation  portended  the 
dissensions,  insurrections,  and  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Jews  and  those  of  other 
nations,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  cities  together  ;  as  particularly  at  Csesarea*,  where 
the  Jews  and  Syrians  contended  about  the  right  of  the  city,  which  contention  at 
length  proceeded  so  far  that  above  twenty  thousand  Jews  were  slain,  and  the  city 
was  cleared  of  the  Jewisli  inhabitants.  At  this  blow  the  whole'  nation  of  the 
Jews  were  exasperated,  and  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  they  burnt  and  plun- 
dered the  neighbouring  cities  and  villages  of  the  Syrians,  and  made  an  immense 
slaughter  of  the  people.  The  Syrians  in  revenge  destroyed  not  a  less  number  of 
the  Jews,  and  every  city,  as  Josephus*  expresses  it,  was  divided  into  two  armies. 
At  Scythopolis''  the  inhabitants  compelled  the  Jews  who  resided  among  them  to 
fight  against  their  own  countrymen  ;  and  after  the  victory,  basely  setting  upon 
them  by  night,  they  murdered  above  thirteen  thousand  of  them,  and  spoiled  their 


'  Joscphus,  dc  Bell.  Jiul.  lib.  2.  c.  13.  §  4,  5, 

2  Joscphus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  20.  c.  68.  §  6.  ^  Ibid.  c.  4.  (al.  .5.)  §  1. 

*  In  the  Kev.  David  Simpson's  Key  tu  the  Prophecies  there  is  an  instructive  History  of 
twenty-four  false  Messiahs,  who  deluded  the  Jews  between  tlic  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian 
and  the  year  of  Christ  1682.     Sec  pp.  IS.'J — 148. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  18.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)     Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  20.  c.  7.  §  7,  &c.     I)e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2,  c.  13.  §  7.  c.  18.  §  1.  edit.  Hudson. 
'  Ibid.  c.  18.  §  1.  «  Ihid.  §  2.  "  Ibid.  §  3.  Vita  Joseph.  §  6. 
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goods.  At  Ascalon^  tbey  killed  two  thousand  five  hundred,  atPtolemais  two  thou- 
s:iiul,  and  made  not  a  few  prisoners.  The  Tyrians  put  many  to  death  and  impri- 
soned more-  The  people  of  Gadara  did  likewise,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  Syria, 
in  proportion  as  tlicy  hated  or  feared  the  Jews.  At  Alexandria'^  the  ohi  enmity 
was  revived  between  the  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  many  fell  on  both  sides,  but  of 
the  Jews  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand.  The  people  of  Damascus^,  too,  con- 
spired against  the  Jews  of  the  same  city,  and  assaulting  them  unarmed,  killed  ten 
thousand  of  them.  The  rising  of  kingdom  against  kingdom  portended  tlie  open 
■wars  of  different  tetrarchies  and  provinces  against  one  another  ;  as  that*  of  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  in  Perasa  against  the  people  of  Philadelphia  concerning  their 
bounds,  while  Cuspius  Fadus  was  procurator ;  and  that^  of  the  Jews  and  Galilaeans 
against  the  Samaritans,  for  the  murder  of  some  Galilaeans  going  up  to  the  feast  of 
Jerusalem,  while  Cumanus  was  procurator;  and  that^  of  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans  and  Agrippa  and  other  allies  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
began  while  Gessius  Florus  was  procurator.  But,  as  Josephus  says',  there  was 
not  only  sedition  and  civil  war  throughout  Judaaa,  but  likewise  in  Italy,  Otho  and 
Vitellius  contending  for  the  empire. 

(iii.)    The  third  sign  is.  Famines  and  Pestilences. 

PROPnECT. — Matt,  xxiv,  7.;  Mark  xiii.  8.;  Luke  xxi.  11.  And  there  shall  he 
famines  and  pestilences. 

Fulfilment. — There  was  a  famine  predicted  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28.)  which  is 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Eusebius",  and  ivhich  came  to  pass  in  the 
days  of  Claudius  Ccesar;  and  was  so  severe  at  Jerusalem  that  (Josephus  informs  us) 
mmy  persons  perished  for  want  of  food.^  Pestilences  are  the  usual  attendants  of 
famines,  as  scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions  almost  always  terminate  in  some 
epidemical  distemper.  That  Judaea  was  afflicted  with  pestilence  we  learn  from 
Josephus ;  who  says,  that  when  one  Niger  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jewish  zealots, 
besiiles  otlier  calamities,  he  imprecated  famine  and  pestilence  upon  them,  "  all  which 
imprecations  God  confirmed  against  these  impious  men." '" 

(iv.)    T/ie  FOURTH  SIGN  is  Earthquakes. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  7. ;  Mark  xiii.  8. ;  Luke  xxi.  11.  There  shall  he  earth- 
quakes. 

Fulfilment. — Earthquakes  in  prophetic  language  mean  commoticms  and  popular 
insurrections  :  if  these  be  intended,  they  have  already  been  noticed  under  the 
second  sign  ;  but  if  we  understand  this  prophecy  lite7-alli/,  of  tremors  or  convulsions 
of  the  earth,  many  such  occurred  at  the  times  to  which  our  Lord  referred ;  parti- 
cularly one  at  Crete,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  others  at  Smyrna,  Miletus,  Chios, 
Samos,  and  other  places,  in  all  of  which  Jews  were  settled. i'  Tacitus  mentions  one 
at  Rome  in  the  same  reign,  and  says,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  cities  of  Lao- 
dicEea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colosse  were  overthrown  ;  and  that  the  celebrated  city  of 
Pompeii  in  Campania  was  overthrown'-,  and  almost  demolished,  by  an  earthquake.'^ 
And  another  earthquake  at  Rome  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  having  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Galba.'^ 

(v.)    The  FIFTH  SIGN  is,  Fearful  Sights  and  Signs  from  Heaven. 

Prophecy.  —  Luke  xxi.  11.   There  shall  he  fearful  sights  and  signs  from  heaven. 

Fulfilment.  —  Many  prodigies  are  related  by  Josephus  ;  particularly  that  in 
Juilaja,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  "there  broke  out  a  prodigious  storm  in  the  night,  with  the  utmost  violence 
and  very  strong  winds,  with  the  largest  showers  of  rain,  with  continual  lightnings, 
terrible  thunderings,  and  amazing  concussions  and  bellow ings  of  the  earth  that  was 

'  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  18.  §  5.  -  Ibid.  §  7.  ct  8.  >  Ibid.  chap.  20.  §  2. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c.  1.  §  1.  '  Ibid.  c.  .5.    I)e  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  2.  c.  12.  §  3,  &c. 

«  Ibid.  c.  17.  '  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  9.  §  9. 

"  Suetonius,  in  Claudio,  c.  18.  Taciti  Aniialcs,  lib.  12.  c.  43.  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl. 
lib.  2.  c.  8. 

»  Antiq.  lib.  20.  c.  2.  §  5.  (al.  6.)  ">  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  6.  §  1. 

"   riiilostratus,  in  Vita  ApoUonii,  lib.  4.  c.  34.  '-  Taciti  Annules,  lib.  14.  c.  27. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  15.  c.  22.     This  earthquake  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  Nat.  Qutest.  lib.  6.  c.  1. 
"  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  c.  18. 
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in  an  earthquake.  These  things  were  a  manifest  indication,  that  some  destruction 
was  coming  upon  men,  when  the  system  of  this  woild  was  thrown  into  sucli  a  dis- 
order ;  and  any  one  wouhi  guess  tluit  these  wonders  portended  some  grand  calami- 
ties that  were  impending"'  The  same  historian,  in  the  preface^  to  his  history  of 
the  Jewish  war,  undertakes  to  record  the  signs  and  prodigies  that  preceded  it ;  and 
accordingly  in  his  sixth  book ^  he  enumerates  them  thus:  —  1.  A  star  hung  over 
the  city  like  a  sword,  and  the  comet  continued  for  a  whole  year.  —  2.  The  people 
being  assembled  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
night  there  shone  so  great  a  light  about  the  altar  and  the  temple,  that  it  seemed  to 
be  bright  day,  and  this  continued  for  half  an  hour.  —  3.  At  the  same  feast,  a  cow, 
led  by  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  brought  forth  a  lamb  in  the  middle  of  the  temple.  — 
4.  The  eastern  gate  of  the  temple,  which  was  of  solid  brass,  and  very  heavy,  and 
■was  scarcely  shut  in  an  evening  by  twenty  men,  and  was  fastened  by  strong  bars 
and  bolts,  was  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of  the  night  opened  of  its  own  accord,  and 
could  hardly  be  shut  again.  —  5.  Before  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  were  seen  over 
all  the  country,  chariots  and  armies  fighting  in  the  clouds,  and  besieging  cities  — 
6.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the  inner  temple  by 
night  as  usual  to  attend  their  service,  they  heard  first  a  motion  and  noise,  and  then 
a  voice  as  of  a  multitude,  saying,  Let  us  depart  hence. —  7.  What  Josephus  reckons 
as  the  most  terrible  of  all,  one  Jesus,  an  ordinary  country  fellow,  four  years  Vjefbre 
the  war  began,  and  when  the  city  was  in  peace  and  plenty,  came  to  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles, and  ran  crying  up  and  down  the  streets  day  and  night,  "  A  voice  from 
the  east,  a  voice  from  the  west,  a  voice  from  the  four  winds,  a  voice  against  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  a  voice  against  the  bridegrooms  and  the  brides,  a  voice  against  all  the 
people."  The  magistrates  endeavoured  by  stripes  and  torture  to  restrain  him ;  but 
he  still  cried  with  a  mournful  voice,  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem!''''  This  he  continued 
to  do  for  seven  years  and  five  months  together,  and  especially  at  the  great  festivals; 
and  he  neither  grew  hoarse,  nor  was  tired  ;  but  went  about  the  walls  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  city,  and  to  the  people,  ami  to  the  temple ; "  and  as  he 
added  at  last,  "  Woe,  woe  also  to  myself,"  it  happened  that  a  stone  from  some  sling 
or  engine  immediatejy  struck  him  dead.  These  were  'inAeaA  fearfid  signs  and  great 
sights  from  heaveii ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  credible  historian  than  the  author  who 
relates  them,  and  who  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  and  heard  them."* 
But  it  may  add  some  weight  to  his  relation,  that  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  also 
gives  us  a  summary  account  of  the  same  occurrences.  He  says^,  that  there  hap- 
pened several  prodigies,  armies  were  seen  engaging  in  the  heavens,  arms  were  seen 
glittering,  and  the  temple  shone  with  the  sudden  fire  of  the  clouds,  the  doors  of  the 
temple  opened  suddenly,  and  a  voice  greater  than  human  was  heard,  that  the  gods 
were  departing,  and  likewise  a  great  motion  of  their  departing.  Dr.  Jortin's  remark 
is  very  pertinent  :  —  If  Christ  had  not  expressly  foretold  this,  many  who  give  little 
heed  to  portents,  and  who  knew  that  historians  have  been  too  credulous  in  that 
point,  would  have  suspected  that  Josephus  exaggerated,  and  that  Tacitus  was  mis- 
informed; but  as  the  testimonies  of  Josephus  and  Tacitus  confirm  the  predictions 
of  Christ,  so  the  predictions  of  Christ  confirm  the  wondei's  recorded  by  these  his- 
torians.^ 

(vi.)    The  SIXTH  SIGN  is,  The  Persecution  of  the  Christians. 

Prophecy.  — Mark  xiii.  9.;  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  ;  Luke  xxi.  12.  But  before  all  these 
things,  they  shall  lay  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils, 
to  the  synagogues  and  to  prisons,  to  be  beaten ;  and  shall  kill  you.  And  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  nations,  and  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  name's  sake, 
for  a  testimony  against  them. 

Fulfilment.  —  The  precision  with  which  the  time  is  specified,  is  very  remark- 

'  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  4.  c.  4.  §  5.  -  Ibid.  §  11.  '  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  .5.  §  3. 

*  Mr,  Milman  has  admirably  wrought  up  these  portentous  signs  in  his  roem  on  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem,  pp.  1  Of) — 114. 

*  Evcnerant  prodigia  —  Visa;  per  ccelum  concurrcrc  acies,  rutilantia  arma,  et  subito 
nubium  igne  colhicere  tcmplnni.  Expassae  repente  delubri  fores,  ct  audita  major  humana 
vox,  Ercalere  Deos.  Simul  ingens  motus  exccdentium.  Tacit.  Hist.  hb.  5.  c.  13.  p.  217. 
edit.  Lipsii. 

*  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 
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able.  Previously  to  the  other  prognostics  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  taught  to  expect  the  hardships  of  persecution  ;  and 
how  exactly  this  prediction  was  accomplished  we  may  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  There  we  find  that  some  were  delivered  to  councds,  as  Peter  and  John, 
(iv.  5,  &c.)  Some  were  brought  before  iiders  and  kiiigs,  as  Paul  before  Gallio 
(xviii.  12.),  Felix  (xxiv.),  Festus,  and  Agrippa  (xxv.).  Some  had  a  mouth  and 
wisdom  which  all  their  adversaries  were  not  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist,  as  it  is  said  of 
Stephen  (vi.  10.),  that  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  icisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which 
he  spake,  and  Paul  made  even  Felix  to  tremble  (xxiv.  25.),  and  the  Gospel  still  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition  and  persecution  whatever.  Some  were  imprisoned,  as 
Peter  and  John  (iv.  3.)  Some  were  beaten,  as  Paul  and  Silas  (xvi.  23).  Some 
vft^ve  put  to  death,  as  Stephen  (vii.  59.),  and  James  the  brother  of  John  (xii.  2.) 
Bat  if  we  would  look  farther,  we  have  a  more  melancholy  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
prediction,  in  the  persecutions  under  Nero,  in  which  (besides  numberless  other 
Christians)  fell  those  ^  two  great  champions  of  our  faith,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
And  it  was  nominis  prcelium,  as  TertuUian  -  terms  it ;  it  was  a  war  against  the  very 
name.  Though  a  man  was  possessed  of  every  human  virtue,  yet  it  was  crime 
enough  if  he  was  a  Christian :  so  true  were  our  Saviour's  words,  that  they  should 
be  hated  of  all  nations ybr  his  name's  sake.  Hence  arose  that  common  saying  among 
the  heathens — Vir  bonus  Caius  Sejiis  ;  tanquam  modo  quod  Christianus :  — Caius 
Scjus  is  a  good  man,  only  he  is  a  Christian. 

(vii.)    TAe  SEVENTH  sign  ?6-a.5,  The  Preaching  of  the  Gaspel  throiu/li- 
out  the  then  known  icorld. 
Prophecy. — Mark  xi'd.  10.  The  Gospel  must  be  published  among  all  nations.  The 
FcLFULMENT  of  tliis  prediction  is  recorded,   from  Christian  and  from   Heathen 

testimony,  supra,  pp.  301 — 304. 

§  2.    The  Circumstances  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(i.)    2'Ae  Siege  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Roman  Armies. 

Pkophect.  —  Luke  xxi.  20.;  Matt.  xxiv.  15. ;  Mark  xiii.  14.  When  ye  shall  see 
Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  [and]  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  hy 
Darnel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it  ought  not,  in  the  holy  place,  —  then  knotv  that  the 
desolation  thereof  is  nigh.  — Luke  xix.  43.  The  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine 
enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  round  about  thee,  and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in 
on  every  side. 

Fulfilment.  —  The  devoted  place,  which  was  the  immediate  object  of  these  for- 
midable denunciations,  is  here  most  clearly  pointed  out.  The  abomination  of  deso- 
lation is  the  Roman  army  ;  and  the  abomination  of  desolation  standing  in  the  hcly 
place  is  the  Roman  army  encamped  around  Jerusalem  ;  for  not  only  the  temple  and 
the  mountain  on  which  it  stood,  but  also  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem  and  several 
furlongs  of  land  round  it,  were  accounted  holy.  This  Jesus  Christ  declared  to  bo 
the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  in  his  ninth  and  eleventh 
chapters  ;  and  so  let  every  one  who  reads  these  prophecies  understand  them,  and  in 
reference  to  this  very  event  they  are  understood  by  the  rabbins.  The  Roman  army 
is  further  called  the  abomination,  on  account  of  its  ensigns,  for  the  images  of  the 
emperor  and  the  eagles  which  were  cariied  in  front  of  the  legion.s,  were  regarded 
with  religious  abhorrence  by  the  Jews,  as  they  were  ranked  among  the  pagan 
deities,  and  reverenced  with  divine  honours.  Josephus  relates,  that  after  the  city 
was  taken,  the  Romans  brought  their  ensigns  into  the  temple,  placed  them  over  the 
eastern  gate,  and  sacrificed  to  them  there.* 

A  trench  was  literally  cast  about  Jerusalem,  when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Titus. 
The  Roman  armies  compassed  it  round  about  completely  ;  and  although  it  was  at  first 
considered  an  impracticable  project  to  surround  the  whole  city  with  a  wall,  yet  Titus 
animated  his  army  to  make  the  attempt.  Josephus  has  given  a  very  parficidar  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  this  wall ;  whi(  h,  he  says,  was  effected  in  three  days,  though, 
it  was  not  less  than  thirty-nine  furlongs  (nearly  nine  English  miles)  in  length,  and 

'  Euseb.  Ecclcs.  Hist.  lib.  2.  c.  2.5. 

*  Tcrtul.  Apol.  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit.  Rijraltii.     Paris,  IC'.'j. 

»  1)L-  Rcll.  Jud.  111..  G.  p.  G.  §  1. 
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liad  thirteen  towers  erected  at  proper  distances,  irl  which  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
placed,  as  in  garrisons.  When  the  wall  was  thus  completed,  the  Jews  were  so 
inclosed  on  eve)-y  side,  that  no  person  could  escape  out  of  the  city,  and  no  provision 
could  be  brought  in  ;  so  that  the  besieged  Jews  were  involved  in  the  most  terrible 
distress  by  the  famine  that  ensued.^ 

(ii.)   Chrisfs  prophetic  advice  to  the  Christian.t  who  might  then  he  in 
Jerusalem^  to  make  tlieir  escape. 

Prophecy.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  16—18. ;  Mark  xiii.  14—16.  ;  Luke  xxi.  21.  Then  let 
them  which  are  in  Judaea  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  let  them  jchich  are  in  the  midst  of  it 
depart  out,  and  let  them  that  are  in  the  [adjacent]  countries  enter  thereinto.  And  let  not 
him  that  is  on  the  house-top  go  down  into  the  house,  neither  enter  therein  to  take  aiiij 
thing  out  of  his  house.  And  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  hack  again  to  take  up 
his  garment  (which  he  had  thrown  aside  as  an  incumbrance). 

Fui.riLMENT.  —  This  counsel  was  wisely  remembered  and  wisely  followed  by  the 
Christians  afterwards.  By  Judcea,  in  this  part  of  our  Lord's  prophecy,  we  are  to 
understand  all  the  southern  parts  of  Palestine,  both  the  plain  and  the  hill  countries, 
which  at  that  time  had  received  the  appellation  of  Judaea.  By  the  rnouidains  we  are 
to  understand  the  countries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  especially  those 
which  during  the  Jewish  war  were  under  the  government  of  the  younger  Agrippa, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  gave  Batanaja  and  Trachonitis  (the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip),  and  Abilene  (the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanius).  Nero  afterwards  added  that 
quarter  of  Galilee  where  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  stood,  and  in  Peraea,  Julias  with  its 
fourteen  villages.  As  all  these  mountainous  countries  remained  in  obedience  to  the 
Romans,  those  who  fled  into  them  were  safe.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  Josephus 
informs  us  that  Cestius  Gallus,  the  president  of  Syria,  came  with  a  powerful  army 
against  Jerusalem;  which  he  might  have  assaulted  and  taken  :  but  without  any  just 
reason,  and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all,  he  raised  the  siege  and  departed. 
Immediately  after  his  retreat,  "  many  of  the  principal  Jewish  people  forsook  the 
city,  as  men  do  a  sinking  ship."  -  And  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  Vespasian  was 
drawing  his  forces  towards  Jerusalem,  a  great  multitude  tied  from  Jericho  into  the 
mountainous  country  for  their  security.'  Among  these  it  is  probable  that  there  were' 
some  Christians  ;  but  we  learn  more  certainly  from  ecclesiastical  historians  *,  that, 
at  this  juncture,  all  who  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  warned  by  this  oracle  or  pro- 
phecy, quitted  Jerusalem,  and  removed  to  Pella,  and  other  places  beyond  the  river 
Jordan  ;  and  thus  marvellously  escaped  the  general  shipwreck  of  their  country ; 
for  we  do  not  read  any  where  that  so  much  as  one  Christian  perished  in  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem. 

(iii.)    TJie  appearance  of  false  Clwists  and  false  prophets  during   the 

siege. 

Prophecy.  —  Mark  xiii.  22.  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  False  Christs  and  false  prophets 
shall  rise,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  tconders  ;  insomuch  that  if  it  were  possible, 
they  shoidd  deceive  the  very  elect  (that  is),  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fulfilment.  —  Our  Saviour  had  before  cautioned  his  disciples  against  false 
Christs.  (See  pp.  566,  567.  supra.)  This  pi-ediction  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  former 
prophecy,  but  relates  to  those  impostors  who  appeared  during  the  time  of  the  siege, 
and  concerning  whom  Josephus^  thus  speaks  :  —  "  The  tyrannical  zealots,  who  ruled 
the  city,  suborned  many  false  prophets  to  declare,  that  aid  would  be  given  to  the 
people  from  heaven.  This  was  done  to  prevent  them  from  attempting  to  desert, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.  In  this  manner  impostors,  abusing  the  sacred 
name  of  God,  deluded  the  unhappy  multitude;  who,  like  infatuated  men  that  have 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  reason  to  judge,  regarded  neither  the  infallible  denuncia- 
tions pronounced  by  the  ancient  prophets,  nor  the  clear  prodigies  that  indicated  the 
approaching  desolation." 


'  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  lib  5.  c    12.  §§  1— .3. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  19.  §  6.  c.  20.  §  1.  >  Ibid.  lib.  4.  c.  8.  §  2. 

*  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  3.  c.  6.     Epiphanius  adversus  Nazara;os,  lib.  1.  §  7. 

'  Josephus,  do  Bull.  Jud.  lib.  6.  c.  5. 
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(iv.)    The  Miseries  of  tlie  Jeics  during,  and  subsequently  to,  the  Siege. 

Prophecy.  —  Luke  xxl.  22.  For  these  he  the  days  of  vengeance,  that  all  things 
which  are  written  may  he  fnljilled.  —  Jlark  xiii.  17.  19. ;  Matt,  xxiv  ly.  21.  ;  Luke 
xxi.  23,24.  But  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  that  give  suck  in  those  days,  for 
in  those  days  there  shall  he  great  trihulation,  distress  in  the  land,  and  u-rath  upon  this 
people;  such  as  icus  not  front,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  which  God  created  unto  this 
time;  no,  nor  ever  shall  he.  And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations. 

Fulfilment.  —  It  is  a  very  material  circumstance  in  this  prophecy,  that  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  Jews  should  be  so  strange  and  unparalleled,  as  never  was  in  the  world 
before ;  for  though  it  might  easily  iiave  been  foretold  from  the  temper  of  the 
people,  which  was  prone  to  sedition,  that  they  were  very  likely  to  provoke  the 
Komans  against  them  ;  yet  there  was  no  probability  that  all  things  should  have 
come  to  such  an  extremity ;  for  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  Roman  government  to 
destroy  any  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  them,  but  only  to  keep  them  in 
subjection,  and  reduce  them  by  reasonable  severity  in  case  of  revolt.  But  that  such 
a  calamity  should  have  happened  to  them  under  Titus,  who  was  the  mildest,  and 
farthest  from  severity  of  all  mankind,  nothing  was  more  unlikely ;  and  that  any 
people  should  conspire  together  to  their  own  ruin,  and  so  blindly  and  obstinately 
run  themselves  into  such  calamities,  as  made  them  the  pity  of  their  enemies,  was  the 
most  incredible  thing ;  so  that  nothing  less  than  a  prophetical  spirit  could  have 
foretold  so  contingent  and  improbable  a  thing  as  this  was.  To  the  extreme  sutiiir- 
ingi  of  the  Jews,  Josephus  bears  most  ample  testimony.  In  the  preftice  to  his 
history  of  the  Jewish  War,  speaking  generally  of  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Jews, 
he  says,  almost  in  our  Saviour's  words,  that  "  all  the  calamities,  which  had  befullen 
any  nation  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  were  but  small  in  comparison  of  those 
of  the  Jeics."  ^  A  brief  enumeration  of  particuhxrs,  will,  however,  show  the  extre- 
mities to  which  this  unhappy  nation  was  reduced. 

A^'ithin  the  city,  the  fury  of  the  opposite  factions  was  so  great  that  they  filled  all 
places,  even  the  temple  itself,  with  continual  slaughters.  Nay,  to  such  a  height  did 
their  madness  rise,  that  they  destroyed  the  very  granaries  of  corn,  which  should 
have  sustained  them  ;  and  burnt  the  magazines  of  arms  which  should  have  d^^femled 
them.*  By  this  means,  when  the  siege  liad  lasted  only  two  months,  the  famine 
began  to  rage,  and  at  length  reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  the  barl)aritio.s 
which  they  practised  are  not  to  be  imagined.  All  the  reverence  due  to  age,  and 
the  sacred  ties  of  parent  and  child  were  annihilated.  Children  snatched  the  half 
baked  morsels  which  their  fathers  were  eating,  out  of  their  mouths;  and  mothers 
even  snatched  the  food  out  of  their  own  children's  mouths.'  As  the  siege  advanced, 
the  ravages  of  the  famine  increased,  and  devoured  the  people  by  whi)le  houses  and 
families ;  the  upper  rooms  were  filled  with  women  and  children  who  were  dying  hy 
famine,  and  the  lanes  of  the  city  were  full  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  aged.*  The 
children  also,  and  the  young  men,  wandered  about  the  market  places  like  shadows, 
and  fell  down  dead  wheresoever  their  misery  seized  them.  At  length  the  famine 
became  so  extreme,  that  they  gladly  devoured  what  the  most  sordid  animals  refused 
to  touch ;  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  rank  (who  had  been  stripped  and 
plundered  of  all  her  goods  and  provisions  by  the  soldiers),  in  hunger,  rage,  and  de- 
spair, killed  and  roasted  her  babe  at  the  breast,  and  had  eaten  one  half  of  him 
before  tlie  horrid  deed  was  discovered.^ 

During  the  siege,  many  liundreds,  who  were  taken  by  the  Romans,  were  first 
whipped,  then  tormented  with  various  kinds  of  tortures,  and  finally  crucified  ;  the 
lloman  soldiers  nailing  them  (out  of  the  wrath  and  hatred  they  bore  to  the  Jews) 

'  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  1.    Trajf.  §  4.  -  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  1.  §  4. 

'  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.  10.  §§  2,  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  5.  c.12.  §  3. 

*  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  3.  §§  3,  4.  The  historian  deplores  the  cruel  deed  as  a  most  flagrant 
violation  of  nature,  which  had  never  been  perpetrated  by  Greek  or  barbarian;  and  smh 
as  he  would  not  have  related,  if  there  liad  not  been  innumerable  witnesses  to  it  in  his  own 
age.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  this  liorrid  circumstance  was  a  further  accomi'lisli- 
mt'nt  of  the  projihecy  of  Moses  in  Dent,  xxviii.  53.  56,  57.;  and  wliich  liad  twice  before 
been  fulfilled,  —  first  in  Samaria,  the  caiiital  of  the  idohitrous  ten  tribes,  when  besieged  by 
Benha(Uid  king  of  Syria  (2  Kings  vi.  2!).),  —  and  again  in  Jenisalem,  when  besiog.'d  by 
KebiichadQczzar.     See  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  20.,  iv.  10. 
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one  after  one  way,  and  another  after  another,  to  crosses  by  way  of  jest :  until  at 
lengtli  the  multitude  became  so  great  that  room  was  wanting  for  the  crosses,  and 
crosses  for  the  bodies.^  Thus  terribly  was  their  imprecation  fulfilled  :  —  His  blood 
he  on  us,  and  on  our  children  !  (Matt,  xxvii.  25.) 

Not  to  enter  into  details  of  the  multitudes  that  were  massacred  by  the  contending 
fiictions  in  Jerusalem,  the  full  accomplishment  of  Christ's  prediction,  that  the  Jews 
should  full  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  is  recorded  by  Josephus  ^  when  describing  the 
sacking  of  that  city. 

"And  now  rushing  into  every  lane,  they  slew  whomsoever  they  found,  without 
distinction,  and  burnt  the  houses  and  all  the  people  who  had  fled  into  them.  And 
when  they  entered  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  they  found  whole  families  of  dead  per- 
sons, and  houses  full  of  carcasses  destroyed  by  famine;  then  they  came  out  with 
their  hands  empty.  And  though  they  thus  pitied  the  dead,  they  did  not  feel  the 
same  emotion  for  the  living,  but  killed  all  they  met,  whereby  they  filled  the  lanes 
with  dead  bodies.  The  whole  city  ran  with  blood,  insomuch,  that  many  things 
which  were  burning,  were  extinguished  by  the  blood."  Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  slain  with  the  sword  ;  thus  was  she  laid  even  with  the  ground,  and  her 
children  with  her.  "  The  soldiers  being  now  wearied  with  killing  the  Jews,  and  yet 
a  great  number  remaining  alive,  Caesar  commanded  that  only  the  armed,  and  they 
who  resisted,  should  be  slain.  But  the  soldiers  killed  also  the  old  and  the  infirm ; 
and  taking  the  young  and  strong  prisoners,  carried  them  into  the  women's  court  in 
the  temple.  Cassar  appointed  one  Fronto,  his  fieedman  and  friend,  to  guard  them, 
and  to  determine  the  fate  of  each.  All  the  robbers  and  the  seditious  he  slew,  one  of 
tl)em  betraying  another.  But  picking  out  such  youths  as  were  remarkable  for 
stature  and  beauty,  he  reserved  them  for  the  triumph.  All  the  rest  that  were 
above  seventeen  years  old,  he  sent  bound  into  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  labour 
there.  Titus  also  sent  many  of  them  into  the  provinces,  to  be  slain  in  the  theatres, 
by  beasts  and  the  sword.  And  those  who  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age  were 
slain.     And  during  the  time  Fronto  judged  them,  a  thousand  died  of  hunger." 

But  the  fulling  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  prophecy,  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  what  happened  at  the  siege,  in  which  not  fewer  than  eleven 
liundred  thousand  perished.^  It  also  comprehended  all  the  slaughters  made  of  the 
Jews  in  different  battles,  sieges,  and  massacres,  both  in  their  own  country  and  at 
other  places,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Thus,  by  the  command  of 
Fiorus,  who  was  the  first  author  of  the  war,  there  were  slain  at  Jerusalem*,  three 
thousand  and  six  hundred: — By  the  inhabitants  of  C(Bsarea'\  abone  tiuenty  thousand : 

—  At  Scythopolis^,  above  thirteen  thousand: — At  Ascalon" ,  tico  thousand  five  hun^ 
dred,  and  at  Ptolemais,  tiro  thousand :  —  At  Alexandria,  under  Tiberius  Alexander 
the  president *,_^/y  thousand: —  At  Joppa,  when  it  was  taken  bj'  Cestius  Gallus  ^, 
eight  thousand  four  hundred :  —  In  a  mountain  called  Asanion  near  Seppharis  '*',  above 
two  thousand  :  —  At  Damascus  ^^,  ten  thousand :  —  In  a  battle  with  the  Romans  at 
Ascalon^'-,  ten  thousand :  —  In  an  ambuscade  near  the  same  place '^  eight  thousand : 

—  At  Japha'^*,  fifteen  thousand : — By  the  Samaritans  upon  Mount  Garizin^'",  eleven 
thousand  and  six  hundred :  —  At  Jotapa '",  forty  thousand :  —  At  Joppa,  when  taken 
by  Vespasian '",yb!<r  thousand  two  hundred  :  —  At  Tarichea^'^,  six  thousand  five  him- 
dred,  and  after  the  city  was  taken,  ticelce  hundred : — At  Gamala  ^^,f<mr  thousand  were 
slain,  bt'sidesyfre  thousand  who  threw  themselves  down  a  precipice  :  —  Of  those  who 
fled  with  John  from  Gischala-^,  six  thonsand  :  —  Of  the  Gadarenes"^^,  fifteen  thou- 
sand slain,  besides  an  infinite  number  drowned: — In  the  villages  of  IdunKen—,  above 
ten  thousand  slain:  —  At  Gerasa'-^,  a  thousand  :  —  At  Machcerus'*,  seventeen  hun- 
dred :  —  In  the  wood  of  Jardes'^^,  three  thousand :  —  In  the  castle  of  3Iasada^'\  nine 


'  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  5.  c.  U.  §  1.  ■  Ibid.  lib.  6.  c.  8.  §  .5.  c.  9.  §§  2,  3. 

^  Ibid.  lib.  G.  c.  9.  §  3.  *  Ibid.  lib.  2.  c.  M.  §9.       '  Ibid.  hb.  2.  c.  18.  §  1. 

«  Ibid.  §  3.  '  Ibid,  i;  5.  «   It>id.  §  8. 

Mbi<i.§10.  "'Ibid.§ll.  "  Ibid.  c.  20.§  2. 

•■-  Lib.  3.  c.  2.  §  2.  "Ibid.§3.  "  Ibid.  c.  7.  §31. 

"  Ibid.  lib.  3.  c.  7.  §  32.  '«  Ibid.  §  36.  "  Ibid.  c.  8.  §  3. 

"  Ibid.  c.  9.  §§9,  10.  •»  Lib.4.c.  l.§10.  "»  II)id.  c.  3.  §  5. 

='   Ibid.  c.  7.  §  5.  «  Ibid.  c.  8.  §  1.  '"^  Ibid.  c.  9.  §  I. 

"  Lib.  7.  c.  6.  §  4.  ^  Ibid  §  5.  ««  Ibid.  c.  9.  §  1. 
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hundred  and  sitty  :  —  In  Cyrene,  by  Catullus  the  governor',  three  thousand:  — 
13esides  these,  many  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  were  slain  in  this  war  who 
are  not  reckoned ;  but  of  those  who  are  reckoned  the  number  amounts  to  above 
one  rmllion  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty :  which 
would  appear  almost  incredible,  if  their  own  historian  had  not  so  particularly 
enumerated  them. 

But  besides  the  Jews  who  fell  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  others  were  also  to  be  led 
away  captive  into  all  nations ;  and  considering  the  numbers  of  the  slain,  the  number 
of  the  captives  too  was  very  great.  There  were  taken  particularly  at  Japha^,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  :  —  At  Jotapa^,  one  thousand  two  hundred:  —  At 
Tarichea*,  six  thousand  chosen  young  men  were  sent  to  Nero,  the  rest  were  sold,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  and  four  hundred,  besides  those  who  were  given  to- 
Agrippa  : —  Of  the  Gadarenes^,  two  thousand  two  hundred:  —  In  Idiuncea^,  above  a 
thousand.  Many  besides  these  were  taken  at  Jerusalem,  so  that,  as  Josephus  informs 
us',  the  number  of  the  captives  taken  in  the  whole  war  amounted  to  ninety-seven 
thousand;  the  tall  and  handsome  young  men  Titus  reserved  for  his  triumph;  of  the 
rest,  those  above  seventeen  years  of  age  were  sent  to  the  works  in  Egypt,  but  most 
were  distributed  through  the  Roman  provinces,  to  be  destroyed  in  their  theatres  by 
the  sword  or  by  the  wild  beasts  ;  those  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves.  Of 
these  captives  many  underwent  a  hard  fate.  Eleven  thousand  oi  them*  perished 
for  want.  Titus  exhibited  all  sorts  of  shows  and  spectacles  at  Caesarea,  and"  many 
of  the  captives  were  there  destroyed,  some  being  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts,  and 
others  compelled  to  fight  in  troops  against  one  another.  At  Casarea,  too,  in  honour 
of  his  brother's  birth-day  ^°,  two  thousand  five  hundred  Jews  were  slain  ;  and  a  great 
number  likewise  atBerytus  in  honour  of  his  father's.  The  Hke^'  was  done  in  other 
cities  of  Syria.  Those  whom  he  reserved  for  his  triumph  ^^  were  Simon  and  John, 
the  generals  of  the  captives,  and  seven  hundred  others  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty.  Thus  were  the  Jews  miserably  tormented,  and  distributed  over  the  Roman 
provinces ;  and  are  they  not  still  distressed  and  dispersed  over  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ? 

Was  not  this  a  time  of  great  tribulation  ?  Were  not  these  days  of  vengeance  in- 
deed ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of  any  prediction  than  these 
words  of  our  Saviour  had? 

(v.)    The  total  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Prophect.  —  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38.;  Luke  xiii.  34,  35.  O  Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 
Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  —  Matt.  xxiv.  2. ;  Mark  xiii.  2. ;  Luke 
xxi.  6.  The  days  will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  he  left  here  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  throrvn  dojim.  — Luke  xix.  44.  They  shall  lay  thee  even  with 
the  ground,  and  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another.  —  Luke  xxi.  24.  Je?^- 
salem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 

Fulfilment.  —  It  seemed  exceedingly  improbable  that  the  events  here  foretold 
by  Jesus  Ciirist  should  happen  in  that  age,  when  the  Jews  were  at  perfect  peace 
with  tlie  Romans ;  and  the  strength  of  their  citadel  was  such  as  constrained  Titus 
to  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  singular  hand  of  God  that  compelled  them  to 
relinquish  fortifications  which  no  human  power  could  have  conciuered.'^  Our 
Saviour's  words  also  were  almost  literally  fulfilled,  and  scarcely  one  stone  was  left 
upon  another.  The  temple  was  a  building  of  such  strength  and  grandeur,  of  such 
splendour  and  beauty,  that  it  was  likely  (as  it  was  worthy)  to  be  preserved  for  a 
monument  of  the  victory  and  glory  of  the  Roman  empire.  Titus  was  accordingly 
very  desirous  of  preserving  it,  and  protested''  to  the  Jews,  who  had  fortified  t'nem- 
selves  within  it,  that  he  would  preserve  it,  even  against  their  will.  He  had'^  ex- 
pressed the  like  desire  of  preserving  the  city  too,  and  repeatedly  sent  Josephus  and 
other  Jews  to  their  countrymen,  to  persuade  them  to  a  surrender.  But  an  overruling 


'  Josephus,  (le  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  7.  c.  1 1.  §  2.  ^  Lib.  3.  c.  7.  tj  31.  »  IIM.  §  30 
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Providence  directed  things  otlierwise.  The  Jews  themselves^  first  set  fire  to  the 
porticoes  of  the  temple,  and  then  tiie  Romans.  One  of  the  soldiers*  neither  waiting 
for  any  command,  nor  tremblinji  for  such  an  attempt,  but  urged  by  a  certain  divine 
impulse,  threw  a  burning  brand  in  at  the  golden  window,  and  thereby  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  of  the  temple  itself.  Titus*  ran  immediately  to  the  temple,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  extinguish  the  iiame.  But  neither  exhortations  nor  threaten- 
ings  could  restrain  their  violence.  They  either  could  not  hear,  or  would  not  hear  ; 
and  those  behind  encouraged  those  before  to  set  fire  to  the  teniiile.  He  was  still 
for  preserving  the  holy  place.  He  conunanded  his  soldiers  even  to  be  beaten  for 
disobeying  him  ;  but  their  anger  and  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and  a  certain  warlike 
vehement  fury  overcame  their  reverence  for  their  general  and  their  dread  for  his 
commands.  A  soldier  in  the  dark  set  fire  to  the  doors  ;  and  thus,  as  Josephus  says, 
the  temple  was  burnt  against  the  will  of  Caesar. 

When  the  soldiers  had  rested  from  their  horrid  work  of  blood  and  plunder,  Titus 
gave  orders  to  demolish  the  foundations  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  But,  that  pos- 
terity might  judge  of  the  glory  and  value  of  his  conquests,  he  left  three  towers 
standing  as  monuments  of  the  prodigious  strength  and  greatness  of  the  city ;  and 
also  a  part  of  the  western  wall,  which  he  designed  as  a  rampart  for  a  garrison  to 
keep  the  surrounding  country  in  subjection.  All  the  other  buildings  were  com- 
pletely  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  is  recorded  by  Maimonides,  and  likewise  in 
tiie  Jewisli  Talmud,  that  Terentius  Rufus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Titus,  with  a 
ploughshare  tore  up  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  and  thus  remarkably  fulfilled 
the  wordsof  the  prophet  Micah  :  Therefore  shall  Zion,  for  your  sake,  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain  of  the  house  as  the  high 
places  of  the  forest.  (Micah  iii.  12.)  The  city  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was 
burnt  and  destroyed  together  with  the  temple.'*  With  the  exception  of  the  three 
towers,  above  mentioned  as  being  left  standing  ^,  all  the  rest  of  the  city  was  so  demo- 
lished and  levelled  with  the  ground  that  those  who  came  to  see  it  could  not  believe 
that  it  had  ever  been  inhabited.  And  when  Titus  came  again  to  Jerusalem  in  his 
way  from  Syria  to  Egypt,  and  beheld  the  sad  devastation,  he  bitterly  lamented  the 
cruel  necessity  which  had  compelled  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  a  city.  After 
tlie  city  was  thus  taken  and  destroyed,  a  great  quantity  of  riches  were  found  by  the 
Romans,  who  dug  up  the  ruins  in  search  of  the  treasures  which  bad  been  concealed 
in  the  earth.*'  So  literally  were  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  accomplished  in  the  ruin 
both  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple  !  ^Vell  might  Eleazar  say  to  the  Jews  who  were 
besieged  in  the  fortress  of  IMasada  —  "  What  is  become  of  our  city,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  inhabited  by  God  ?  —  It  is  now  demolished  to  the  very  foundations, 
and  the  only  monument  of  it  that  is  left  is  —  the  camp  of  those  who  destroyed  it, 
which  is  still  pitched  upon  its  remains."  Well  might  he  expi'ess  a  passionate  wish 
that  they  had  all  died  before  they  beheld  that  holy  city  demolished  by  the  hands  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  sacred  temple  so  profanely  dug  up  from  its  foundation.' 

As  the  Jews  were  to  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  so  was  Jerusalem  to  be 
trodden  doun  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  So  completely 
was  Judfea  subjugated,  that  tlie  very  land  itself  was  sold  by  Vespasian,  the  Gen- 
tiles possessing  it,  while  the  Jews  were  nearly  all  slain  or  led  into  captivity  ;  and 
Jerusalem  has  never  since  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  When,  indeed,  the 
emperor  Hadrian  vi>ited  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  and  found  Jeru- 
salem a  heap  of  ruins,  forty-seven  years  after  its  destruction,  he  determined  to  re- 
build it ;  but  not  exactly  on  the  same  spot.  He  called  the  new  city  iElia,  placed  a 
Roman  colony  in  it,  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  in  the  room  of 
the  temple  of  Jehovah.  This  profonation  of  the  holy  place  was  the  great  cause  of 
the  rebellions  and  sufferings  of  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  city 
•was  once  more  taken  by  them  and  burnt.  —  Hadrian  rebuilt  it  —  re-established  the 
colony  —  ordered  the  statue  of  a  hog  (which  the  Jews  held  in  religious  abhorrence) 
to  be  set  up  over  the  gate  that  opened  towards  Bethlehem  ;  and  publisiied  an  edict, 
strictly  forbidtling  any  Jew,  on  pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  city,  or  even  to  look  at  it 
from  a  distance.     Thus  the  city  remained,   till  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  first 
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Christian  emperor,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  restored  the  name  of  Jerusalem ; 
but  the  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  reside  thei-e.  Attempting  in  vain  to  get  pos- 
session of  their  capital,  Constantine  caused  their  ears  to  be  cut  off,  their  bodies  to 
be  marked  as  rebels,  and  dispersed  them  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  fu- 
gitives and  slaves.  The  emperor  Julian,  from  enmity  to  the  Christians,  favoured 
the  Jews ;  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  contradicting  the  prophecy  concerning  it,  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  temple ;  but  he  was  miraculously  prevented,  and  obliged  to 
desist  from  his  impious  undertaking.  Jovian  revived  the  severe  edict  of  Hadrian  ; 
and  the  Greek  emperors  continued  the  prohibition;  so  that  the  wretched  Jews  used 
to  give  money  to  the  soldiers  for  permission  to  behold  and  weep  over  the  ruins  of 
their  temple  and  city,  particularly  in  the  return  of  that  memorable  day,  on  which  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
took  and  plundered  it;  but  Heraclius  soon  recovered  the  possession  of  it. —  In  637, 
the  Christians  surrendered  Jerusalem  to  Omar,  the  Saracen  caliph,  who  built  a 
mosque  upon  the  site  of  Solomon's  temple.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Saracens  above  400  years,  and  then  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  They  retained  it  till 
the  year  1099,  when  the  Franks  took  it  under  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  General  of  the 
Crusaders.  The  Franks  kept  possession  88  years,  that  is,  till  1 1 87,  when  the  Turks, 
under  Saladin,  retook  it  by  capitulation,  and  with  them  it  has  remained  ever  since.' 

"  Thus  literally  has  this  prophecy  been  hitherto  fulfilled  !  —  Jerusalem  has 
been  thus  constantly  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles, —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens, 
the  Franks,  and  the  Turks.  — Its  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  expelled,  and  per- 
secuted, and  its  holy  places  have  been  polluted.  The  eagles  of  idolatrous  Rome,  the 
crescent  of  the  impostor  Mahomet,  and  the  banner  of  popery  carried  by  the  Cru- 
saders, have  been  successively  displayed  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  sanctuary  of  Je- 
hovah, for  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years."  ^  And  the  Jews  are  still  preserved  a 
living  and  continued  monument  of  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  prediction,  and  of  the 
irrefragable  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  conclusion  of  the  prediction,  however  (till  the  time  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
JiHed),  indicates  that  Jerusalem,  —  the  city  once  beautiful  for  situation  and  the  Joy  of 
the  ivhole  earth,  — shall  not  be  trodden  down  for  ever.  "  The  times  of  the  Gentiles 
will  be  fulfilled,  when  the  times  of  the  four  great  kingdoms  of  the  Gentiles,  accord- 
ing to  Daniel's  prophecies,  shall  be  expired,  and  the  fifth  kingdom,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  shall  be  set  up  in  their  place,  and  the  Saints  of  ike  Most  High  shall  take  the 
kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for  ever,  even  for  ever  and  ever.  Jerusalem,  as  it 
as  hitherto  remained,  so  probably  will  remain  in  subjection  to  the  Gentiles,  until 
these  times  of  the  Gentiles  he  fufdled ;  or,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it  (Rom.  xi.  25,  26.), 
until  the  fidness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  iti ;  and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  and  be- 
come again  the  people  of  God.  The  fulness  of  the  Jews  will  come  in  as  well  as  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles.  For  (ver.  12.  25,  26.)  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of 
the  world,  and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles  ;  how  much  more  their 
fulness  .^  For  I  ivoidd  not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  that 
blindness  in  part  has  happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in. 
And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."^ 


SECT.  IV. 

THAT    THERE    IS    SALVATION    ONLY    THROUGH    CHRIST AND    THE    DANGER    OF 

REJECTING    IT. 

§  1.    That  there  is  salvation  ONLY  through  Christ. 
Prophecy.  —  Zech.  xiii.  1.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  a  fountain  opened  to  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleannes.-;. — 

'  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57 — 69.  The  preceding 
account  of  the  acconiplishniL'nt  of  our  Saviour's  predictions  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  calamities  wliicli  have  befallen  the 
Jews,  are  chiefly  abridged  from  this  learned  prelate's  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and 
twcuty-lirst  dissertations,  with  occasional  assistance  from  Mr.  Kelt's  History,  the  Inter- 
preter of  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  )>]).  288—333. 

''  Jictt  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i.  j).  333.  =  Bp.  Newton's  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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Mai.  iv.  2.  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arise,  with 
healing  in  his  wings.  —  Isa.  liii.  1 1 .  By  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  jus- 
tify many.  — Isa.  lix.  20.  The  Eetleemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  and  unto  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  See  Rom.  xi.  26.  —  Ps.  cxvili  22.  The  stone 
which  the  builders  refused,  the  same  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.;  Matt.  xxi.  42. 

Fulfilment.  —  John  iii.  16.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life. 
Compare  also  1  Thess.  v.  9.  ;  John  xvii.  3.  —  Luke  xxiv.  47.  That  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name.  See  also  Acts  x.  43. — Acts  xiii. 
38,  39.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him 
all  that  believe  are  justified.  —  Acts  iv.  11,  12.  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

§  2.  Of  the  necessity  of  belicviiiy  in  Chi-ist,  and  the  danger  of  reject- 
ing him. 

Deut.  xviii.  15.  19.  The  Lord  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet — Unto  him  shall 
ye  hearken  —  Whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  lie  shall  speak  in 
my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  [In  Acts  iii.  23.  this  prediction  is  cited  and 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ.]  —  Numb.  xv.  30,  31.  The  soul  that  doth  aught  presump- 
tuously—  reproacheth  the  Lord:  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,  because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord.  —  Ps.  ii.  12.  Kiss  the  Son, 
lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  j)erish  from  the  right  way. 

John  iii.  18.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that  believeth  not 
is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of 
God.  —  Heb.  ii.  3.  How  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?  —  Ileb.  x. 
26.  29.  If  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judg- 
ment and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.  He  that  despised 
Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  imder  two  or  three  witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God, 
and  hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified  an  unholy 
thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace.  —  The  Lord  shall  he  revealed 
from  Heaven  ivith  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know 
7iot  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Christ.   2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

"  The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy"  (Kev.  xix.  10.); 
—  and  of  that  testimony  it  were  easy  to  have  offered  hundreds  of 
instances  equally  striking  with  those  above  given.  Copious  as  the 
preceding  table  of  prophecies  is,  the  selection  has  necessarily  been 
restricted  to  THE  PRINCIPAL,  in  order  that  this  article  of  our  Apj)en- 
dix  might  not  be  extended  to  an  undue  length.  The  reader,  who 
is  desirous  of  seeing  all  (or  nearly  all)  the  predictions  relative  to 
the  Messiah),  is  referred  to  Huet's  "  Demonstratio  Evangelica," 
Prop.  IX.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  595 — 1056.  Amsterdam,  1680,)  and  to  Mr. 
Barker's  "  Messiah  ;  being  the  Prophecies  concerning  him  metho- 
dized, with  their  Accomplishments;  London,  1780."  8vo.  Botli 
these  works  have  been  consulted  in  drawing  up  the  preceding  table 
of  prophecies  and  their  accomplishments.  At  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 
Book  II.  (pp.  1374—1380.  of  the  first  edition)  of  Dr.  Ilales's  "Ana- 
lysis of  Sacred  Chronology,"  that  learned  writer  has  given  two  series 
of  the  great  prophecies  and  allusions  to  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
which  are  expressly  cited  either  as  predictions  fulfilled  in  him,  or  ap- 
plied to  him  by  way  of  accommodation,  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
first  of  these  series  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  his  human  nature,  as  the 
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PROMISED  SEED  OF  THE  AVOMAN  in  the  grand  charter  of  our  Ke- 
demption  (Gen.  iii.  15.);  and  his  pedigree,  sufferings,  and  glory  in 
his  successive  manifestations  of  himself,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  second  series  describes  his  character  and  offices,  human  and 
divine.  Although  these  two  series  of  prophecies  consist  only  of 
references  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  some  of  which  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  predictions  above  given  at  length  ;  yet  the  biblical 
student  will  find  his  time  not  ill  spent  in  comparing  them.  The 
series  contains  many  titles  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  could 
not,  for  want  of  room,  be  inserted  in  this  volume. 

To  conclude  :  —  It  is  a  FACT  worthy  of  remark,  and  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  that  most  of  the  prophecies,  delivered  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  the  Messiah,  were  revealed  nearly,  and 
some  of  them  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  scarcely 
one  of  them  can  be  applied  to  any  man  that  ever  lived  upon  earth 
except  to  Him,  who  is  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whom  give  all  the  prophets  icitness.  (Acts  x.  43.)  With  regard  to 
the  predictions  announced  by  Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  voice  of  history 
in  every  age  —  (and  especially  the  present  state  of  Jerusalem  and  of 
the  Jews) — concurs  to  demonstrate  their  truth,  and,  consequently, 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  more,  therefore,  we  contemplate  these 
astonishing  FACTS,  —  the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderful 
display  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — the  more  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  exclaim,  with  the  amazed  centurion,  —  Truly  this  was 
THE  SON  OF  GOD. 


No.  VII. 

PROOFS   OF   THE   GENUINENESS  OF  JOSEPHUS's  TESTIMONY 
CONCERNING   JESUS    CHRIST. 

[Referred  to  in  p.  168.  of  this  Volume.'\ 

JosEPHUS,  though  a  strict  Pharisee,  has  borne  such  a  noble  testi- 
mony to  the  spotless  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  Jerome  considered 
and  called  him  a  Christian  writer.  INIr.  Whiston,  and  some  modern 
writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  he  was  a  Nazarene  or  Ebionite  Jewish 
Christian  ;  while  others  have  affirmed,  that  the  passage,  above  cited 
from  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  is  an  interpolation,  principally  (it  should 
seem)  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  favourable  to  be  given  by  a  Jew  to 
Christ ;  and  that,  if  Josephus  did  consider  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  or 
expected  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  him, 
in  which  case  he  would  not  have  despatched  the  miraculous  history  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  World  in  one  short  paragraph.  When,  however, 
the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  fairly  weighed,  we  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  found  to  preponderate  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  testimony  of  Josephus  :  for, 

1.  It  isfoimd  in  all  the  copies  of  Josephus's  woi'ks,  which  are  now 
extant,  whether  printed  or  manuscript ;   in  a  Hebrew  translation  pre- 
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sensed  in  the  Vatican  Library  ',  and  in  an  Arabic  Version  preserved 
by  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Libanus. 

2.  It  is  cited  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Rufinus  the  antagonist  of  Je- 
rome, Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Sozomen,  Cassiodorus,  Nicephorus,  and 
by  many  other  authors,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries ;  all  of  whom  had  indisputably  seen  various  manu- 
scripts, and  of  considerable  antiquity.  How  then  can  men,  living 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  years  after  these  writers, — and  who  are  so 
remote  both  from  the  sources  consulted  by  them,  as  well  as  from  the 
events  related  by  them,  —  prove  that  all  these  ancient  authoi's  were 
utterly  destitute  of  discernment,  and  that  all  sagacity  is  exclusively 
reserved  for  our  times  ? 

3.  Josephus  not  only  mentions  with  respect  John  the  Baptist  ^  but 
also  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem. — ''  Anamcs  "  (he  says)  "  as- 
sembled  the  Jeivish  Sanhedrin,  and  brought  before  it  James  the  Brother 
of  Jesus  tcho  is  called  Christ,  with  some  others,  ichom  he  delivered  over 
to  be  stoned  as  infractors  of  the  lata.''''  ^  This  passage,  the  authenticity 
of  which  has  never  been  disputed  or  suspected,  contains  an  evident 
reference  to  what  had  already  been  related  concerning  Christ;  for 
why  else  should  he  describe  James  —  a  man  of  himself  but  little 
known  —  as  the  brother  of  Jesus,  if  he  had  made  no  mention  of  Jesus 
before  ? 

4.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Josephus,  who  has  discussed  with 
such  minuteness  the  history  of  this  period,  —  mentioned  Judas  of 
Galilee,  Theudas,  and  the  other  obscure  pretenders  to  the  character 
of  the  Messiah,  as  well  as  John  the  Baptist  and  James  the  Brother 
of  Christ, — should  have  preserved  the  profoundest  silence  concerning 
Christ,  whose  name  was  at  that  time  so  celebrated  among  the  Jews, 
and  also  among  the  Romans,  two  of  whose  historians  (Suetonius  and 
Tacitus)  have  distinctly  taken  notice  of  him.  Bixt,  in  all  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  not  a  hint  occurs  on  the  subject  except  the  testimony  in 
question. 

5.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  this  passage  either  was  or  could  be 
forged  by  Eusebius  who  first  cited  it,  or  by  any  other  earlier  writer. 
Had  such  a  forgery  been  attempted,  it  would  unquestionably  have 
been  detected  by  some  of  the  acute  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  for  both  Josephus  and  his  works  were  so  well  received 
among  the  Romans,  that  he  was  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and  had 
a  statue  erected  to  his  memory.  His  writings  were  also  admitted 
into  the  Imperial  Library.  The  Romans  may  further  be  considered 
as  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  of  his  text ;  and  the  Jews,  we  may 
be  assured,  would  use  all  diligence,  to  prevent  any  interpolation  in 
favour  of  the  Christian  cause.  Yet  it  cannot  be  discovered  that  any 
objection  was  ever  made  to  this  passage,  by  any  of  the  oi:)posers  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  early  ages  :  their  silence  therefore  concern- 
ing such  a  charge  is  a  decisive  proof  that  the  passage  is  not  a  forgery. 

'  Baronius  (Annalcs  Ecclesiastici,  ad  annum  134.)  relates  that  the  passage  in  this  He- 
brew translation  of  Josephus  was  marked  with  an  obelus,  which  could  only  have  been  done 
by  a  Jew. 

■'  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  18.  c.  5,  §  2.  >  Ibid.  lib.  20.  c.  8.  (al.  9.)  §  1. 
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Indeed,  the  Christian  cause  is  so  far  from  needing  any  fraud  to  sup- 
port it,  that  nothing  could  be  more  destructive  to  its  interest,  than 
a  fraud  so  palpable  and  obtrusive. 

To  this  strong  chain  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  Josephus's 
testimony,  various  objections  have  been  made,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal:  — 

Objection  1.  —  This  passage  teas  not  cited  hy  any  early  Christians 
before  Eiisebins,  such  as  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Ter- 
tuUian,  or  Origen  ;  nor  is  it  cited  by  Chrysostom.  or  Photius,  who  lived 
after  his  time. 

Answer.  —  There  is  no  strength  in  this  negative  argument  against  Eusebius, 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  ancient  fothers.  The  fathers  did  not  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  1.  either  because  they  had  no  copies  of  his  works;  or,  2.  be- 
cause his  testimony  was  foreign  to  the  design  which  they  had  in  writing;  which 
w.is,  to  convince  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  out  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and,  consequently,  they  had  no  need  of  other  evidence ;  or,  3.  because,  on  account 
of  this  very  testimony,  the  evidence  of  Josephus  was  disregarded  by  the  Jews 
themselves.^ 

Objection  2.  —  The  passage  in  question  interrupts  the  order  of  the 
narration,  and  is  unlike  the  style  of  Josephus. 

Answer.  —  It  is  introduced  naturally  in  the  course  of  the  historian's  narrative, 
the  order  of  which  it  does  not  disturb.  It  is  introduced  under  the  article  of  Pilate 
and  connected  with  two  circumstances,  which  occasioned  disturbances ;  and  was 
not  the  putting  of  Jesus  to  death,  and  the  continuance  of  the  apostles  and  disciples 
after  him,  declaring  his  resurrection  another  very  considerable  circumstance,  which 
create<l  very  great  disturbances  ?  And  though  Josephus  does  not  say  this  in  ex- 
press terms,  yet  he  intimates  it,  by  connecting  it  with  the  two  causes  of  commotion, 
by  giving  so  honourable  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  telling  us  that  he  was  crucified 
at  the  instigation  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  Jewish  nation.  It  would  scarcely 
have  been  decent  in  him  to  have  said  more  on  this  head.  The  following  view  of 
the  connection  of  the  passage  now  under  consideration  will  confirm  and  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks  :  — 

In  his  Jewish  Antiquities  (book  xviii.  c.  i.)  he  relates,  in  the  first  section,  that 
Pilate  introduced  Caesar's  images  into  Jerusalem,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
measure  producing  a  tumult,  he  commanded  them  to  be  carried  thence  to  Caesarea. 
In  the  second  section,  he  gives  an  account  of  Pilate's  attempt  to  bring  a  current  of 
water  to  Jerusalem,  the  expense  of  which  he  defrayed  out  of  the  sacred  money ; 
this  also  caused  a  tumult,  in  which  a  great  number  of  Jews  were  slain.  In  the 
third  section  he  relates  that  about  the  same  time  Pilate  crucified  Jesus,  who  was 
called  Christ,  a  wise  and  holy  man  ;  and  (§  4.)  ahout  the  same  time  also,  he  adds, 
another  sad  calamity  put  the  Jews  into  disorder,  which  he  promises  to  narrate  after 
he  had  given  an  account  of  a  most  flagitious  crime  which  was  perpetrated  at  Rome 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  :  and  after  detailing  all  its  circumstances,  he  proceeds  (§  5.), 
agreeably  to  his  promise,  to  describe  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome,  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  the  villanous  conduct  of  four  of  their  country- 
men. Such  is  the  connection  of  the  whole  chapter;  and  when  it  is  fairly  considered 
we  may  safely  cliallenge  any  one  to  say,  whether  the  passage  under  consideration 
interrupts  the  order  of  the  narration  :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  taken  out,  that  con- 
nection is  irrecoverably  broken.  It  is  manifest,  that  Josephus  relates  events  in  the 
order  in  which  they  happened,  and  that  they  are  connected  together  only  by  the 
time  when  they  took  place. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  the  passage  in  question  is  unlike  the  style  of 
Josephus,  It  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  quaint  but  expressive  language  of  Huet, 
that  one  egg  is  not  more  like  another,  than  is  the  .style  of  this  passage  to  the  general 

'  The  above  refuted  objection  is  examined  in  detail  by  Professor  Vernet,  in  his  Traite 
dc  la  Vcritc  dc  la  Religion  Chreticnne,  tome  ix.  pp.  165 — 221. 
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style  of  his  writings.  Objections  from  style  are  often  fanciful ;  and  Daubuz  has 
proved,  by  actual  collation,  the  perfect  coincidence  between  its  style  and  that  of 
Josephus  in  other  parts  of  his  woi-ks.^  This  objection,  therefore,  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Objection  3.  —  The  testimony  of  Josephus  concerning  Jesus  could 
not  possibly  have  been  recorded  by  him  ;  for  he  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but 
also  rigidly  attached  to  the  Jewish  religion.  The  expressions  are  not 
those  of  a  Jew,  but  of  a  Christian. 

Answer.  —  Josephus  was  not  so  addicted  to  his  own  religion,  as  to  approve  the 
conduct  and  opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ  and  his  doctrine.  From  the  mode- 
ration which  pervades  his  whole  narrative  of  the  Jewish  war,  it  may  justly  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  fanatic  fury,  which  the  chief  men  of  his  nation  exercised  against 
Christ  could  not  but  have  been  displeasing  to  him.  He  has  rendered  that  attestation 
to  the  innocence,  sanctity,  and  miracles  of  Christ  which  the  fidelity  of  history  re- 
quired ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  he  was  necessitated  to  renounce  on  this  account  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.  Either  the  common  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  that  their  Mes- 
siah would  be  a  victorious  and  temporal  sovereign,  or  the  indifference  so  prevalent 
in  many  towards  controverted  questions,  might  have  been  sufBcient  to  prevent  him 
from  renouncing  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  embracing  a  new 
one,  the  profession  of  which  was  attended  with  danger ;  or  else  he  might  think  liim- 
self  at  liberty  to  be  either  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  as  the  same  God  was  worshipped  in 
both  systems  of  religion.  On  either  of  these  suppositions,  Josephus  might,  have 
written  every  thing  which  this  testimony  contains,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing critical  examination  of  the  passage. 

The  expression,  '■'■if  it  he  lawful  to  call  him  a  man"  does  not  imply  that  Josephus 
believed  Christ  to  be  God,  but  only  an  extraordinary  man,  one  wliose  wisdom  and 
works  had  raised  him  above  the  common  condition  of  humanity.  He  represents  him 
as  having  '•'■performed  many  wonderful  worhs."  In  this  there  is  nothing  singular,  for 
the  Jews  themselves,  his  contemporaries,  acknowledge  that  he  wrought  many  mighty 
works.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  54.,  xiv.  2.  &c.,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  tlie  otlier 
Gospels.  Josephus  further  says,  that  "  he  ivas  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  gladly 
received  the  truth  with  pleasure"  —  both  because  the  moral  precepts  of  Christ  were 
such  as  Josephus  approved,  and  also  because  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  infiuenced 
by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  discerning  it.  "  He  dreiv  over  to  him  many, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles."  How  true  this  was,  at  the  time  when  Josephus  wrote,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  show.  The  phrase,  "  This  ivas  the  Christ" —  (u  XinaTog  orTug  1)1^,  by 
no  means  intimates  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  only  that  he  was  the  person 
called  Christ  both  by  the  Christians  and  Romans,  just  as  if  we  should  say,  "  This 
was  the  same  man  as  he  named  Christ."  Jesus  was  a  common  name,  and  would  not 
have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  person  intended  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  them  was  Chrestus  or  Christus,  as  we  read  in  Sueto- 
nius and  Tacitus ;  and  if  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  Tacitus  had  rea<i  Jose- 
phus, he  most  probably  took  this  very  name  from  the  Jewish  historian.  With  regard 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  prophecies  referring  to  him,  Josephus  ratlier 
speaks  the  language  used  by  the  Christians  than  his  own  private  opinion,  or  else  he 
thought  that  Christ  had  appeared  after  his  arrival,  and  that  the  prophets  had  fore- 
told this  event,  —  a  point  which,  if  admitted,  and  if  he  had  been  consistent,  ought 
to  have  induced  him  to  embrace  Christianity.  But  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that 
there  might  be  many  circumstances  to  prevent  him  becoming  a  proselyte,  nor  is  it 
either  new  or  wonderful  that  men,  especially  in  their  religious  concerns,  should  con- 
tradict themselves,  and  withstand  the  conviction  of  their  own  minds.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  our  own  times,  no  one  has  spoken  in  higher  terms  concerning  Christ  than 
Rousseau '^ ;  who,  nevertheless,  not  only  in  his  other  writings,  but  also  in  the  very 

'  Sec  Daiihuz,  Pro  Testimonio  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo,  contra  Tan.  Fabnim  ct  alios  (8vo. 
Lond.  1706),  pp.  128—205.  The  whole  of  this  Dissertation  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the 
second  voliune  of  Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus's  works.  Mr.  Whiston  has  abridged 
the  collation  of  Daubuz  in  Dissertation  I.  pp.  v. — vii.  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the 
Jewish  historian.  London,  1737,  folio.  Bosii  Exercitatio  Critica  ad  Flavii  Josephi  Perio- 
cham  de  Jesu  Christo,  annexed  to  Ottii  Spicilegium  ex  Josepho.     Lug.  Bat.  1741,  8vo. 

'  See  Rousseau's  eulogium  on  the  Character  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  375,  376.  supra. 
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work  that  contains  the  very  eloquent  eulogium  alluded  to,  inveighs  against  Chris- 
tianity with  acrimony  and  rancour.^ 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  concerninp;  the  much  litigated  passage 
of  Josephus  is  now  before  the  reader  ;  who,  on  considering  it  in  all 
its  bearings  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that 
it  is  GENUINE,  and  consequently  affords  a  noble  testimony  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  related  in  the  New  Testament. 


No.  VIII 

ALLEGED  CONTRADICTIONS  TO  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  NATURE 

OF  THINGS. 

[^Referred  to  in  p.  404.  suprd.J 

The  Scriptures  often  refer  to  matters  of  fact,  whicli  have  been 
asserted  to  be  contradictory  to  philosophy  and  to  the  nature  of  things. 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  reconcile  these  alleged  repug- 
nances :  for  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  Avith  the  design  of  teach- 
ing us  natural  philosophy,  but  to  make  known  the  revealed  will  of 
God  to  man,  and  to  teach  us  our  oblisiations  to  our  great  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  Therefore  the  sacred  penmen  might  make  use  of  popular 
expressions  and  forms  of  speech,  neither  affirming  nor  denying  their 
philosophical  truth.  All  proverbial  sayings  and  metaphorical  expres- 
sions introduced  by  way  of  illustration  or  ornament  must  be  taken 
from  received  notions  ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  asserted  in  the 
philosophical  sense  by  him  who  uses  them,  any  more  than  the  historical 
truth  of  parables  and  similitudes  is  supposed  to  be  asserted.  Further, 
to  have  employed  philosophical  terms  and  notions  only,  and  to  have 
rectified  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  men  concerning  all  the  phenomena 
incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  would  have  required  a  large 
system  of  philosophy,  which  would  have  rendered  the  Scriptures  a 
book  unfit  for  ordinary  capacities,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  designed.  If,  indeed,  revelation  had  introduced  any 
the  best  founded  system  of  modern  physics,  or  if  the  Almighty 
Creator  had  been  pleased  to  disclose  the  counsels  themselves  of  His 
infinite  wisdom,  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Philosophy 
would  immediately  have  become  matter  of  fitith,  and  disbelief  of  any 
part  of  it  a  dangerous  heresy.     How  many  infidels  would  this  or  that 

'  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Dr.  Lardncr,  Nos.  IX.  and  X.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp.  xlv. — xlviii. 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  civ.— clxviii.  Vcrnet,  Traite  de  la  Vcrite  de  la  Religion  Chre- 
tienne,  tome  ix.  pp.  1 — 236.  Iluet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  vol.  i.  pp.  46— .'5G.  O^^uvrcs  de 
Nonottc,  torn.  vi.  pp.  .382—391.  Colonia,  La  Religion  Chietieiine  Aiitorisoe  par  des  Au- 
teurs  Paiens  (Paris,  1826,  2nd  edit.),  pp.  360— 379.  In  pp.  395—485.  his  editor,  the  Abbe 
Labouderic,  has  reprinted  David  Martin's  elaborate  Dissertation  sur  le  Temoignagc  rendu 
a  Jesus  Christ  par  josephe,  dans  les  Antiquitcs  Judaiques,  liv.  18.  chap.  4.  Bretschneidcr's 
Capita  Thcologiai  Judyeorum  Dogmaticas,  e  Flavii  Joseph!  Scriptis  collecta  (8vo.  Lipsire, 
1812),  pp.  59 — 64.  See  also  the  Testimony  of  Josephus  ably  vindicated  in  Mr.  Bryant's 
Vindicia;  Flaviana;,  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Josephus  concerning 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (Ix)ndon,  1780,  8vo.);  and  in  Friedrich  Hermann  Schocdel's 
Flavius  Josephus  de  Jesu  Christo  testatus,  Vindicise  Flaviana;.     Lipsire,  1840,  8vo. 
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man's  fanciful  hypothesis  concerning  the  appearances  of  things  have 
called  forth !  Besides,  if  the  Scriptures  had  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  refined  system  of  natural  philosophy,  such  a  theory  of  nature 
would  have  seemed  as  strange  and  incredible  to  most  men  as  miracles 
do ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  more  surprises  men,  unac- 
quainted with  philosophy,  than  philosophical  discoveries.  How  incre- 
dible do  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  rest  of  the  sun  appear  to  all 
but  philosophers,  who  are  now  fully  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these 
phenomena,  while  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  are  terms  as  much 
in  use  with  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  as  with 
others !  In  fact,  if  we  would  be  understood,  we  must  continue  to 
make  use  of  this  expression  ;  but  excepting  this  one  instance,  which 
is  and  ever  will  be  in  use,  according  to  the  vulgar  conceptions  of  all 
nations  and  languages,  (notwithstanding  any  philosophical  discoveries 
to  the  contrary,)  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scriptures  that  is  not  strictly 
consistent  with  the  present  notions  of  philosophy.  The  discoveries  in 
Geology  and  the  other  Natural  Sciences,  which  have  been  made  in 
later  times,  concur  in  many  instances  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the 
Sacred  Writings.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. 

1.  No  fact  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings  has  been  a  more  fa- 
vourite subject  of  cavil  with  modern  objectors,  than  the  Mosaic 
Account  of  the  creation,  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  which  some  have  affirmed  to  be  contradicted  by  geological 
investigations.  But  these  investigations,  it  is  now  known,  all  prove 
the  perfect  hannony  between  Scripture  and  geology  in  reference  to 
the  history  of  creation. 

That  history  "  does  not  confine  the  works  of  God  to  six  days.  It  speaks  of  at 
least  two  distinct  periods  of  divine  operation: — the  one,  when  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  ;  and  another  quite  distinct  from  this,  when,  on  six  successive 
days,  He  wrought  certain  wonderful  operations,  among  which  man  was  created. 
The  stupendous  act  of  creation,  of  bringing  into  actual  existence  the  constituent 
elements  of  nature,  was  the  event  set  forth  in  the  first  period  ;  for  it  was  in  the 
beginning  that  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.^  But  that  the  six  days'  opera- 
tion was  the  next  or  second  work  of  God  is  neither  said  nor  implied  in  the  sacred 
narrative.  What  period  elapsed  between  the  first  act  of  creation  is  not  stated  ;  and 
what  wonderful  operations  were  accomplished  during  that  interval,  are  not  recorded. 
Respecting  both  the  intervening  period  and  the  intervening  works,  the  Scriptures 

'  "  Tliese  few  first  words  of  Genesis  may  be  fairly  appealed  to  by  the  geologist  as 
containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  creation  of  the  material  elements,  at  a  time  distinctly 
preceding  the  operations  of  the  first  day.  It  is  nowhere  affirmed  that  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  in  ihc  first  day,  but  in  the  beginning :  this  beginning  may  liave  been 
an  epoch  at  an  unmeasured  distance,  fullowed  by  periods  of  undctined  duration,  during 
which  all  the  physical  operations  disclosed  by  geology  were  going  on.  The  first  verse  of 
Genesis,  therefore,  seems  explicitly  to  assert  the  creation  of  the  universe,  'the  heavens  ' 
including  the  sidereal  systems;  '  the  earth '  more  especially  specifying  our  own  jjlanet  as  the 
subsequent  scene  of  the  operations  about  to  be  described.  No  iiil'oim.ation  is  given  as  to 
events  which  may  have  occurred  upon  this  earth,  unconnected  with  the  history  of  man, 
between  the  creation  of  its  component  niattcr,  recorded  in  the  first  verse,  and  the  era  at 
which  its  history  is  resumed  in  the  second  verse.  Nor  is  any  limit  fixed  to  the  time  during 
which  these  intermediate  events  may  have  been  going  on  :  nullions  of  millions  of  years 
may  have  occupied  the  indefinite  interval  between  the  beginning,  in  which  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  the  evening  or  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  narrative."  Dr. 
Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 24.  second  edition. 
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are  silent,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  our  welAire  ;  it  being  the  object  of  reve- 
lation not  to  teach  us  the  sciences,  nor  to  set  forth  specially  all  the  operations  of  the 
Alini^lity,  but  to  teach  us  our  relation  to  God  and  our  duty  towards  Him.  The 
distinct  and  independent  form,  therefore,  in  whicii  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  stands 
with  respect  to  those  which  follow,  and  the  entire  silence  of  Scripture  as  to  both  the 
period  and  the  operations,  which  might  occur  between  the  actual  creation  of  the 
universe  in  the  beginning  and  the  more  detailed  operations  during  the  six  days, 
give  a  latitude  for  the  supposition  of  intervening  ages,  and  myriads  of  intervening 
operations,  and  thus  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  deductions  of  geology.  The 
Scriptures  plainly  declare  that  God  is  the  author  of  all  things ;  and  they  teach  us 
also  tlie  very  recent  existence  of  man  and  the  present  order  of  things.  Geology 
confirms  both  these  truths  :  and  by  unfolding  to  us  successive  revolutions,  which 
transpired  between  the  first  fiat  of  creation  and  the  more  recent  changes  when  man 
was  brought  into  existence,  abundantly  refutes  the  atheistic  notion  of  an  eternal 
succession  ;  and  adds  a  mass  of  important  evidence  to  the  fundamental  truth  of 
theology."^ 

Further,  Moses  represents  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  2.)  as  existing  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 
A  tradition  of  the  same  fact  reached  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  Thales, 
in  particular,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  and  the  wisest  of  them  all  (as  Cicero 
informs  us),  said  that  all  things  were  made  out  of  water .^  Others  after  him  taught 
the  same  doctrine  ^  ;  and  is  it  in  the  least  degree  contradicted  or  disproved  by  mo- 
dern discoveries?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more  and  more  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  them  ?  It  is  well  known  that  if  a  soft  or  elastic  globular  body  be  rapidly 
whirled  round  on  its  axis,  the  parts  of  the  poles  will  be  flattened,  and  the  parts  on 
tlie  equator,  midway  between  the  north  and  south  poles,  will  be  raised  up.  This  is 
precisely  the  shape  of  our  earth ;  it  has  the  figure  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  a  figure 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  an  orange.  Now,  if  the  earth  was  ever  in  a 
state  of  fluidity,  its  revolution  round  its  axis  must  necessarily  induce  such  a  figure, 
because  the  greatest  centrifugal  force  must  necessarily  be  near  the  equatorial  parts, 
and,  consequently,  there  the  fluid  must  rise  and  swell  most.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  that  the  earth  is  flattened  at  the  poles  and  raised  at  the 
equator'*;  and  thus  do  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy  agree  together  and  confirm 
each  other.  The  Scriptures  assert  that  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fluidity ;  and 
philosoi)hy  evinces  that  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  state  from  its  very  figure. 

"But  the"  veracity  and  "inspiration  of  Moses  will  appear  more  clear,  if  we  proceed 
to  observe  his  statement  respecting  the  order  of  God's  works.  We  find  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  earth  in  the  mass  or  chaotic  state,  the  first  eflbrt  of  divine  power  was  put 
forth  in  the  production  of  light,  then  in  the  separation  of  land  and  water,  then  in  the 
production  of  the  vegetable  creation,  then  of  the  sun  and  moon,  thence  proceeding 
to  fishes,  then  to  birds,  afterwards  to  quadrupeds,  and,  finally  to  man.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  question  as  to  the  precise  succession  of  these  different 
orders  was  one  which  never  could  be  determined,  nor  even  approached,  and,  there- 
fore, that  an  impostor,  or  a  mei'e  speculator,  would  not  have  concerned  himself 
about  the  order ;  because  he  would  never  have  suspected  that  it  was  a  point  on 
whiclj  his  accuracy  could  possibly  be  tested.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  geolo- 
gists have  proceeded  quite  irrespective  of  ]\toses,  many  of  them  with  views,  in  the 
first  instance,  far  from  friendly  to  him  ;  often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  an  intention  to 
confront  and  overthrow  his  statements.  But  what  are  now  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived  by  pursuing  their  own  independent  reasonings  ?  It  is,  that  the 
order  of  creation  in  these  various  particulars  must  have  been  nearly,  perhaps  exactly, 

'  Cooke's  Theiotes,  p.  41.  [London  1849],  8vo. 

^  Thales  cnim  Milcsius,  qui  primus  ilc  talibus  rebus  qutesivit,  aquam  di.xit  esse  initium 
rcrum.     Cicero  dc  Natura  IX'orum,  lib.  i.  c.  10.  Edit.  Davisii. 

*  The  reader  will  find  tlie  sentiments  of  the  philosophers  above  alluded  to  in  the  notes  to 
Grotius  de  Veritatc,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

*  This  was  first  conjectured  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  confirmed  by  Cassini  and  others, 
wbo  measured  several  decrees  of  latitude  at  the  ecjuatur  and  at  the  north  pole,  and  found 
that  the  (lilFereneo  perfectly  jnstifie<l  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  conjecture,  and,  consequently, 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  result  of  tlie  experiments,  instituted  to 
determine  tins  ])oint,  proved  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  is  greater  by  more 
than  tu-cniy-tlirvc  miles  tliaii  it  is  at  ihc  polis. 
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as  given  in  Genesis.  Discoveries  which  it  was  little  expected  could  ever  be  made, 
have  pointed  out  singular  coincidences  with  these  particulars,  and  have  thereby 
verified  the  scriptural  account. 

"  There  appears,  in  the  Mosaic  record,  a  remarkable  statement  in  reference  to 
light,  which  has  oflen  been  apj)ealed  to  by  infidel  objectors,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
inaccuracy  and  self-contradiction  of  the  writer.  It  is  stated,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  that  God  said,  on  the  first  day,  '  Let  light  be,'  and  yet  it  is  distinctly  re- 
jiresented  afterwards,  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  not  created,  or  made  to  shine 
upon  our  earth,  until  the  fourth  day.  It  has  long  been  deemed  impossible  to  recon- 
cile these  apparently  hostile  and  contradictory  accounts.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  an  impostor  would  have  hazarded  a  statement  so  obviously  contrary  to 
probability,  so  apparently  chargeable  witli  inconsistency,  and  so  unlikely  to  gain 
credit  with  those  who  reasoned  upon  appearances,  and  judged  only  by  their  senses. 
But  how  singular  is  the  fact,  that  the  modern  discoveries  of  astronomy  have  ren- 
dered it  more  than  probable,  that  luminous  bodies  in  the  heavens  first  exist  as  a 
diffused  and  expanded  element,  before  they  become  condensed  into  a  regularly 
formed  and  compact  mass.  Dr.  Buckland  observes :  —  'It  appears  highly  probable 
that  light  is  not  a  material  substance,  but  only  an  effect  of  undulations  of  ether  ; 
that  this  infinitely  subtile  and  elastic  ether  pervades  all  space,  and  even  the  interior 
of  all  bodies  ;  so  long  as  it  remains  at  rest,  there  is  total  darkness  ;  when  it  is  put  into 
a  peculiar  state  of  vibration,  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced;  this  sensation  may 
be  excited  by  various  causes,  e.  g.  by  the  sun,  by  the  stars,  by  electricity,  combus- 
tion, &c.  If,  then,  light  be  not  a  substance,  but  only  a  series  of  vibrations  of  ether, 
i.  e.  an  effect  produced  on  a  subtile  fluid,  by  the  excitement  of  one  or  many  extraneous 
causes,  it  can  hardly  be  said,  nor  is  it  said,  in  Gen.  i.  3.,  to  have  been  created,  thoujzh 
it  may  be  literally  said  to  be  called  into  action.'^  The  discoveries  and  observations 
of  the  late  Sir  W.  Herschel,  continued  through  a  long  life,  first  made  it  probable 
that  a  process,  similar  to  that  only  briefly  stated  by  Moses,  is  continually  going  on 
in  the  remote  parts  of  the  heavenly  system.  Herschel's  observations  have  been 
confirmed  by  his  son,  and  many  other  eminent  philosophers. 

'•  Upon  the  admission  of  this  theory  we  perceive  a  beautiful  harmony  with  the 
systems  of  incipient  organisation  which  the  geologists  maintain.  A  long  antecedent 
preparation  is  shown  to  have  been  going  on,  both  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  for 
the  reception  of  the  noblest  and  most  richly  endowed  of  all  sensitive  beings  ;  the 
only  one  destined  to  bear,  in  an  emphatic  sense,  '  the  image  of  God.'  Moses,  then, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  saying,  that  on  the  first  of  the  six  days'  work  the  element  of 
light  was  called  into  existence  ;  for  the  previous  existence  of  light,  to  some  consi- 
derable degree,  seems  now  unquestionable,  from  the  facts  which  geology  has  esta- 
blished ;  the  existence  of  vegetation,  in  many  analogous  species  to  our  present  vege- 
tation, and  the  provision  made,  in  the  extinct  races  of  animals,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  vision,  evidently  demonstrating  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relation 
between  their  optical  organs  and  the  element  of  light,  as  now  prevails.  But  at  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  Mosaic  statement,  light  may  have  attained  that  degree  of 
condensation  which  was  requisite  to  constitute  it  a  defined  orb,  and  the  expression 
'  Let  light  be,'  may  express  its  more  perfected  and  recommencing  operation  in  the 
mundane  system,  after  that  cataclysm  which,  it  is  supposed,  destroyed  the  previous 
creation  of  animal  and  vegetable  tribes,  and  marked  the  commencement  of  the  new 
and  more  perfect  creation  which  was  to  accompany  (he  introduction  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  indicate  the  adaptation  of  all  things  to  their  use  and  comfort.  So  far,  then, 
we  conceive  the  discoveries  of  our  modern  geology,  though  they  modify  in  some  degree 
our  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  account,  are  by  no  means  hostile  to  it,  but  rather 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it ;  and  especially  so,  by  demonstrating  the  absence 
of  all  facts  that  could  clash  with  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  present  races  of  living 
beings.  The  declaration  of  Moses,  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  or  prior  to  the 
first  day,  was  without  form  and  void,  and  that  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep,  seems  both  to  imply  that  it  had  a  previous  existence,  and  that  it  had  under- 
gone an  entire  disruption  of  its  surface  and  destruction  of  its  organised  contents, 
to  make  way  for  the  new  and  higher  order  of  things  just  about  to  be  introduced  ; 


'  Bridgewator  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
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and  thus  it  coincides  with  the  whole  theory  of  geology,  and  receives  most  valuable 
confirmation  from  its  sublime  discoveries."^ 

2.  The  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  has  also  been  a  favourite 
theme  of  cavil  among  the  opposers  of  revelation,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  discoveries  of  scien-tific  investigatioil ;  but  with  how  little  founda- 
tion, will  be  evident  from  a  brief  statement  of  facts. 

"  It  will  form  a  good  presumptive  proof  that  Moses  is  correct  in  this  matter,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  ethnical  traditions  generally,  and  still  more  if  they  do  universally, 
commence  with  this  fact."^  On  referring  to  pp.  155 — 157.  of  this  volume,  it  will  be 
seen  how  fully  the  ]\Iosaic  narrative  is  corroborated  by  the  historical  traditions  of 
that  event  universally  prevalent  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which  are  also  found 
among  modern  nations  of  different  degrees  of  civilisation.  Now  "  this  harmony 
among  all  nations  could  have  arisen  only  from  the  fact  itself.  ....  There  is  no 
clashing  testimony  to  be  derived  from  the  traditionary  accounts  either  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  nations.  They  all  embody  but  one  story  characteristically  varied."* 
These  traditions  do  not,  indeed,  prove  that  the  Noachian  deluge  was  geographically 
universal ;  but  they  do  most  clearly  prove  that  it  was  universal  ethnographically  ; 
in  other  words  (as  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture  are  now  of  opinion),  that  it  was 
local  though  of  great  extent,  and  that  it  overwhelmed  the  universal  or  entire  race 
of  mankind  by  whom  the  world  was  then  actually  peopled,  and  concerning  whom 
only  Moses  wrote.  The  language  of  Scripture  certainly  seems,  at  first  sight,  most 
unqualified.  The  waters  prevailed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hills, 
that  were  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered  (Gen.  vii.  19.).  "  If  such  language 
be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  which  we  should  apply  to  a  modern  composition,  it 
could  no  way  be  understood  to  teach  a  limited  deluge,  or  a  partial  destruction.  But 
in  respect  to  this  ancient  record,  two  considerations  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  :  — 

(1.)  "  In  the  first  place,  the  terms  employed  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  state  of 
knowledge  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  by  its  state  among  the  people  to  whom 
this  revelation  was  first  addressed.  When  the  earth  was  spoken  of  to  that  peopK; 
(the  ancient  Jews),  they  could  not  have  understood  it  to  embrace  a  much  wider 
region  than  that  inhabited  by  man,  because  they  could  not  have  had  any  idea  of 
what  lay  beyond  those  limits.  And  so  of  the  phrase  heaven,  it  must  have  been  co- 
e.xtensive  with  the  inhabited  earth  only.  And  when  it  was  said  that  all  animals 
would  die  by  the  deluge"  [Gen.  vi.  17.],  "  they  could  not  have  supposed  the  decla- 
ration to  embrace  creatures  far  beyond  the  dwellings  of  men,  because  they  knew 
nothing  of  such  regions.  Why,  then,  may  we  not  attach  the  same  limited  meaning 
to  these  declarations  ?  Why  should  we  suppose  that  the  Holy  Spirit  used  terms, 
adapted  indeed  to  the  astronomy  and  geogi-aphy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  con- 
veying only  a  false  idea  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  ?  "  * 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  "  to  those  who  have  studied  the  phraseology  of  Scripture, 
there  is  no  rule  of  interpretation  more  certain  than  this,  that  universal  terms  are 
often  used  to  signify  only  a  very  large  amount  in  number  or  quantity."*  Thus  we 
read  in  Gen.  ii.  20.,  that  Adam  gave  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field. 

"  If  we  reflect  for  a  moment,  we  perceive  that  this  statement,  when  interpreted 
according  to  its  letter,  involves  something  like  an  impossibility  ;  and  what  need  was 
there  to  name  any  animals  beyond  those  which  were  to  serve  man,  and  form  tiie 
subject  of  his  discourse  ?  We  are  informed  that  in  consequence  of  the  murrain 
'  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died ;  '  and  yet  some  escaped  ;  for  it  is  afterwards  mentioned 
tliat,  by  a  subsequent  plague,  the  Lord  *  smote  all  that  uhis  in  the  field,  both  man  and 
beast.'  (Exod.  ix.  6.  25.)    When  it  is  averred  that  '  all  countries,''  we  can  only  under- 

'  Dr.  Redford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  pp.  27 — 31.  Second  edition.  The  reader  who 
is  desirous  of  investigating  the  Harmony  of  Scripture  with  Geology  is  referred  to  Dr.  I've 
Smiih's  Uclation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological  Science,  fourth 
or  fifth  edition;  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  coiuiected  Sciences;  Dr. 
King's  Principles  of  Geology  explained,  and  viewed  in  their  relations  to  Revealed  and 
Natural  Religion;  and  especially  ^Ir.  Crofton's  Genesis  and  Geology, 

=  Redford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  80.  *  Ibid.  p.  82. 

*  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Gcolopy,  p.  119. 

*  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture,  p.  208.  Fifth  edition. 
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stand  that  some  countries  '  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  corn  '  (Gen.  xli.  57.)  ; 
and  a  limited  portion  of  the  habitable  world  must  be  intended  by  that  '  all  the  earth ' 
(1  Kin<rs  iv.  34.)  which  sought  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  Within  a  certain 
vessel  Peter  could  only  see  some  samples,  when  he  is  represented  to  have  seen  '  all 
manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air.'  (Acts  x.  10,  11.)  At  the  time  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was 
written,  most  of  the  world  was  in  heathen  darkness,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
true  religion  ;  yet  in  that  epistle  Paul  speaks  of  '  the  gospel  which  was  preached  to 
every  creature  under  heaven.'  (Col.  i.  23.)  He  could  not  mean  to  expose  himself 
to  the  charge  of  palpable  untruth.  In  all  these,  and  many  like  cases,  we  readily 
and  necessarily  assign  a  modified  sense  to  absolute  terms.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  principle  of  interpretation  should  be  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  the  histoi-y  of 
the  deluge. 

"The  difficulties  which  beset  the  idea  of  a  universal  deluge,  irrespectively  of  geo- 
logical discoveries,  have  induced  many  expositors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to 
believe  that  it  was  limited. 

"  Even  when  we  take  the  largest  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  ark,  its  dimensions  ex- 
clude the  supposition  that  it  contained  all  landanimals,  and  the  food  necessary  for  their 
preservation.  The  number  of  species  of  terrestrial  mammiferae  alone  is,  on  a  mode- 
rate calculation,  about  seven  hundred;  and  as  they  entered  the  ark  by  pairs,  this  gives 
us  fourteen  hundred  individuals.  Some  of  the  animals  were  of  great  bulk.  There 
are  two  species  of  living  elephants,  pi'obably  seven  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  besides 
many  gigantic  species  of  the  ox  tribe,  of  deer,  antelopes,  &c.  In  addition,  we  have 
about  four  thousand  species  of  birds,  after  deducting  aquatic  fowls.  As  to  insects, 
there  must  be,  according  to  the  estimate  of  able  naturalists,  above  two  hundred 
thousand  of  them.  Then  we  have  to  find  place  for  a  sufficiency  of  food.  The  car- 
nivorae  would  require  an  ample  supply  of  prey.  In  some  instances  the  sustenance 
needed  to  be  of  a  kind  which  could  scarcely  be  stored  up,  for  how  could  the  ant- 
eaters  be  provided  with  their  ant-hills  ? 

"  All  the  difficulties  are  not  involved  in  the  question  of  adequate  accommodation. 
America  has  its  peculiar  animals,  so  has  New  Holland,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  to  Africa  and  Asia,  and  even  to  their  associated  islands,  Madagascar,  Java, 
Borneo,  &c.  How  were  the  animals  to  be  transported  from  these  regions  and 
back  again,  and  how  were  they  to  find  their  proper  food  and  temperature  by  the 
way  ?  '  Difficulties  multiply  upon  us  the  longer  we  consider  the  subject.  Many 
plants  would  be  destroyed  by  a  marine  deluge,  as  certainly  as  animals,  and  would 
equally  require  to  be  sheltered  from  the  salt  water. 

"  It  is  true  that  all  these  obstructions  could  have  been  removed  by  miracles.  A 
miracle  could  have  brought  the  animals  together,  and  afterwards  restored  them  to 
their  respective  domains.     A  mb-acle  could  have  reduced  their  dimensions,  and 

made  them  small  enough  to  be  contained  in  the  ark Another  miracle  could 

have  supplied  the  animals  with  their  proper  food,  or  changed  their  mode  of  life 
altogether.  But  the  supposition  of  such  miracles  is  highly  improbable,  not  to  say 
irreverent.  When  we  are  confuting  the  prodigies  of  the  heathen,  we  are  accustomed 
to  point  out  their  want  of  adequate  object — their  apparent  uselessness  ;  and  we 
ought  not  rashly  to  expose  the  miracles  of  Scripture  to  a  similar  reproach. 

"  If  we  adopt  the  principle  which  Scripture  itself  so  unequivocally  sanctions  — 
that  general  tei'ms  may  be  used  with  a  limited  sense — the  whole  account  is  simple 
and  consistent.  A  deluge  of  great  extent  inundated  the  dry  land.  In  respect  to 
men,  whom  it  was  designed  to  punish  for  their  wickedness,  it  was  universal,  except- 

'  '"If  anything  more  were  required  to  show  the  partial  location  of  birds,  the  Galapagos 
archipelago  might  be  mentioned :  of  twenty-six  specimens  shot  by  Mr.  Darwin,  twenty- 
five  were  peculiar,  though  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  American  types;  some  birds 
were  even  confined  to  paiticular  islands ;  and  the  gulls,  one  of  the  most  \videly-dis])crsed 
families,  are  peculiar.  But  on  this  comparatively  recent  volcanic  group,  only  500  niHes 
distant  from  the  coast  of  America,  everything  is  peculiar,  birds,  plants,  reptiles,  and  fish, 
and  though  under  tlie  equator,  all  have  sober  covering.  .  ,  .  The  distribution  of  animals 
is  guided  by  laws  analogous  to  those  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  plants,  insects, 
fishes,  and  birds.  Each  continent,  and  even  different  parts  of  tlic  same  continent,  are 
centres  of  zoological  families,  wliich  have  always  existed  there,  and  nowhere  else;  each 
group  being  almost  always  specifically  different  from  all  others.' — Physical  Geography,  by 
Mary  SomerviUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210.  218/' 
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ing  only  Noah  and  his  family,  whom  it  pleased  God  to  spare  alive.  Along  with 
them  were  preserved  such  animals  as  were  most  useful  to  them,  and  such  as  were 
fitted  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  Providence  after  the  waters  should  have  retired :  "  '  — 
so  that  (as  Dr.  Pye  bmith  has  most  truly  remarked),  "  we  are  exonerated  from 
some  otherwise  insuperable  difficulties  in  natural  history  and  geology.  If  so  much 
of  the  earth  was  overflowed  as  was  occupied  by  the  human  race,  both  the  physical 
and  the  moral  ends  of  that  awful  visitation  were  answered."  *  This  also  was  the 
opinion  of  the  following  eminent  biblical  scholars,  all  of  whom  wrote  long  before 
any  question  arose  on  the  suljject  of  the  deluge  in  consequence  of  geological  dis- 
cussions, viz.,  Bishop  Stillingfleet^  Matthew  Pooled  Jean  Le  Clerc^  J.  A.  Dallie*, 
and  J.  G.  Rosenmiiller ' ;  whose  son,  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  in  his  Scholia  on  Gen. 
vii.,  has  given  a  condensed  statement  of  the  reasons,  which  induced  the  majority 
of  continental  biblical  writers  (to  whose  judgment  he  accedes),  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  conclude  that  the  deluge  did  not  extend  to  the  entire 
globe.^ 

Decisive  as  the  preceding  facts  and  considerations  are,  it  has  been  attempted 
(but  in  vain)  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge  by  various  objections 
drawn  from  physical  observation.     Thus, 

[i.]  It  has  been  attempted  to  set  aside  the  Mosaic  narrative,  by  some  marks 
of  antiquity,  which  (it  has  been  alleged)  existed  in  the  strata  of  the  lava  of  Mount 
iEtna.  Count  Borch,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to 
prove  that  mountain  to  be  eight  thousand  years  old,  by  the  different  strata  of  lava 
discovered  therein:  and  in  the  vaults  and  pits,  sunk  to  a  great  depth  about  iEtnn, 
the  Canon  Ricupero  affirmed  that  seven  strata  of  lava  had  been  found,  each  with  a 
surface  of  soil  upon  it,  which  (he  assumed)  would  require  two  thousand  years  to 

'  King's  Principles  of  Geology  explained  and  applied  in  their  relations  to  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  pp.  85 — 90.  Second  edition. 

^  Smith's  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  Geological  Science,  p.  271. 

'  The  judgment  of  Bishop  Stillingflect  (first  published  in  1663)  is  particularly  valuable: 
—  "I  cannot  see  any  urgent  necessity,  from  the  Scripture,  to  assert  that  the  flood  did 
spread  itself  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all  mankind  (those  in  the  ark  excepted) 
were  destroyed  by  it  is  most  certain,  according  to  the  Scriptures.  When  tlie  occasion  of 
the  flood  is  thus  expressed  —  And  God  saio  that  the  wickedness  of  man  teas  great  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continualhj.  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face  of  all  the  earth  (Gun.  vi. 
5.  7.)  —  it  could  not  be,  then,  any  particular  deluge  of  so  small  a  country  as  Palestine 
which  is  here  expressed,  as  some  have  ridiculously  imagined ;  for  we  find  an  universal  cor- 
ruption in  the  earth  mentioned  as  the  cause;  an  universal  threatening  upon  all  men  for  this 
cause,  and  afterwards  an  universal  destruction  expressed,  as  the  effect  of  this  flood.  And 
all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man.  And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things 
and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven  ;  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the  earth.  And  Noah  only  remained 
alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark.  (Gen.  vii.  21.  23.)  So,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind,  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all  of  assert- 
ing the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  sufficiently  proved  tiiat 
the  whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the  flood,  which  I  despair  of  seeing  ever  proved.  And 
what  reason  can  there  be  to  extend  the  flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  it,  which  was  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind?"  ...  "I  grant,  as  far  as  the  flood  extended,  all  these"  [the  several 
kinds  of  beasts,  creeping  things,  and  fowls]  "were  destroyed;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  extend 
the  destruction  of  these  beyond  that  compass  and  space  of  earth  where  men  inhahitcd ; 
because  the  punishment  upon  the  l)casts  was  occasioned  by,  but  could  not  be  conconiituiit 
with,  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But  (the  occasion  of  the  deluge  being  the  sin  of  man, 
who  was  punished  in  the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as  in  himself) 
where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were  animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no 
necessity  of  extending  the  flood  thither.  Stillingfloet's  Origincs  Sacra?,  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
sect.  3.  pj).  539,  540.  London,  1663  (or  pp.  337,  338.  London,  1709;  or  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  337,  338.) 

*  Poll  Synopsis  Criticorum  Sacronim,  vol.  i  col.  98.  Londini,  1669. 

'  Mosis  Priphctai  Libri  quinque  ...  ex  translationc  Joannis  Clerici,  cum  ejusdem  .  .  . 
Commcntario,  jjp.  66—71.  Amsteldami,  1735. 

'  Pcntateudms,  a  J.  A.  Datliio  i>p.  60.  61.  Ilahe,  1781. 

'  J.  G.  Rosenmiillcri  Aiui(ini  piinia  Telluris  Historia,  a  Mosc  Gen.  i.  descripta,  pp.  6. 
10  —  12.  71.  Ulmse,  1776. 

■  K.  F.  C.  Rosenniiilleri  Scholia  in  Vctus  Tcstamcntum,  Pars  i.  pp.  92 — 94.  Lipsia;,  1795, 
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accumulate  upon  each  stratum ;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  he  calculated  that 
tlie  lowest  of  these  strata  must  have  flowed  from  the  mountain  fourteen  thoiuiuud 
years  ago  ! 

Answer.  —  Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  argument,  if  indeed  it  de- 
serves to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  an  argument.  For,  who  knows  what 
causes  have  operated  to  produce  volcanic  eruptions  at  very  unequal  periods  ?  Who 
has  kept  a  register  of  the  eruptions  of  any  burning  mountain  for  one  thousand 
years,  to  say  nothing  of  three  or  four  thousand  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  strata  of 
earth  were  formed  in  equal  periods  ?  The  time  for  the  formation  of  the  uppermost 
and  last  is  probably  not  known,  much  less  the  respective  periods  of  the  lower 
strata.  One  might  have  been  formed  in  a  year,  another  in  a  century.  The  philo- 
sophers above  mentioned  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  any  one  of  these 
earthy  strata.  They  build  one  hypothesis  upon  another,  and  to  believe  their  whole 
argument  requires  stronger  faith  than  to  believe  a  miracle.  Faith  in  a  miracle 
rests  upon  testimony ;  but  faith  in  their  scheme  must  be  founded  on  an  extreme 
desire  to  prove  a  falsehood.  But  the  analogy,  on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
build  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned,  is  contradicted  by  another  analogy,  which  is 
gx'ounded  on  more  certain  facts. 

^tna  and  Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  that  produce  their  erup- 
tions, in  the  nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  necessary  to  mellow  them  into 
soil  fit  for  vegetation.  This  being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the 
Canon  Recupero's  analogy  will  prove  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  produce  an 
instance  of  seven  different  lavas,  with  interjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth,  which 
have  flowed  from  Mount  Vesuvius  within  the  space,  not  oi  fourteen  thousand,  but 
oi  somewhat  less  than  fourteen  hundred  years ;  for  then,  according  to  our  analogy, 
a  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  vegetable  soil  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  instead  of  requiring  two  thousand  for  that  purpose.  The  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, v/hich  destroyed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  cele- 
brated by  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  recorded  in  his  nephew's  letter  to  Tacitus. 
This  event  happened  a.  d.  79  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  unquestionable  authority  ' 
that  the  matter  which  covers  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  one  eruption 
only,  for  there  are  evident  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken 
its  course  over  that  which  lies  immediately  over  the  town,  and  which  was  the  cause 
of  its  destruction  :  and  these  strata  are  either  of  lava  or  of  burnt  matter,  with  veins 
of  good  soil  between.  Whence  it  is  evident,  with  what  ease  a  little  attention  and 
increase  of  knowledge  may  remove  a  great  difficulty.'^ 

[ii.]  "  The  size  of  the  ark  has  been  alleged  as  quite  insufficient  to  contain  the 
animals  and  their  food.  But  this  objection  overlooks  the  st.atement  that  these 
animals  were  brought  together  by  miracle  ;  that  the  ark  was  prepared  under  Divine 
direction ;  that  though  the  number  of  animals  is  large,  yet  by  far  the  greater  ])art 
of  them  are  comparatively  small ;  that  in  a  state  of  confinement  in  the  ark  they 
would  require  much  less  food  than  when  free ;  that  many  of  them  would  be  in  a 
torpid  state,  and  all  of  them  so  influenced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the  Creator  as  to 
meet  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  Miracle  is  alleged  to  account 
for  the  whole.  Whether  all  the  species  of  animals  now  known  were  there  or  not 
cannot  be  determined  by  any  calculations  of  the  capacity  of  the  ark ;  since  no  one 
can  say  how  many  it  could  or  could  not  contain  when  the  Creator  interfered  to 
make  it  his  instrument  for  preserving  both  man  and  the  animals."  ^ 

3.  As  the  same  causes  must  always  produce  the  same  effects  it  is 
objected  as  an  absurdity  in  the  Mosaic  history  (Gen.  ix.  13.)  to  speak 
of  the  rainbow  as  formed  after  the  flood,  and  as  the  sign  of  a  covenant 
then  made ;  because,  as  that  phenomenon  results  from  the  immutable 
laws  of  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  on  drops  of  fall- 
ing rain,  it  is  certain  that  the  rainbow  must  have  been  occasionally 
exhibited  from  the  beginning  of  the  wox'ld. 

'  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  of  Naples  and  its  Vicinity,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  tlic  Royal  Society,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  7. 

^  Bp.  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  reply  to  Gibbon,  pp.  2.'i5 — 263.  London, 
1776;  or  pp.  151  — 1.56.  of  the  8vo.  edition.  London,  1806. 
liedford's  Holy  Scripture  Verified,  p.  95 
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Answer.  —  But  the  original  does  not  say  that  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds. 
The  word  translated,  /  do  set  viy  bow  in  the  cloud,  may  be  (as  indeed  it  ought  to 
be)  rendered,  with  great  propriety,  I  do  appoint  ?ny  boiv  in  the  cloud,  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  the  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth ;  and  a  fit  sign  it  certainly  was, 
because  the  patriarch  knew  that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  a  rainbow,  but 
when  there  is  sunshine  as  well  as  rain.  "  What  purpose  then  was  served  by  the 
rainbow  ?  The  very  best  purpose,  so  well  expressed  by  the  sacred  historian,  when 
he  represents  God  as  saying.  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  vnll  make 
between  me  and  you,  and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  foe  perpetual 
GENERATIONS ;  for  natural  and  inanimate  objects,  —  such  as  pillars  and  heaps  of 
stones,  —  were  considered  as  tokens,  and  even  a  kind  of  witnesses,  in  the  contracts 
of  all  the  civilised  nations  of  remote  antiquity.  Of  this  we  have  several  instances 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  surely  not  one  so  apposite  as  that  of  the 
rainbow.  Noah  and  his  sons  undoubtedly  knew, — either  by  the  science  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  or  by  the  immediate  teaching  of  God,  — -  that  the  rainbow  is  a 
physical  proof,  as  long  as  it  is  seen,  that  a  general  deluge  is  not  to  be  dreaded : 
and  therefore,  if  their  minds,  filled  with  ten-or  and  astonishment  at  what  they  had 
escaped,  should  ever  have  become  fearfully  apprehensive  of  a  future  deluge,  the 
sight  of  the  bow  would  immediately  dissipate  their  fears.  The  science  of  Noah 
and  his  sons,  which  taught  them  the  physical  connection  of  the  sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  was  soon  lost,  with  other  truths  of  greater  importance,  when  their  de- 
scendants were  scattered  in  small  tribes  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth :  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  flood,  as  well  as  some  confused  notions  of  the  rainbow  being  a 
kind  of  information  from  the  gods  to  men,  appear  to  have  been  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion among  all  nations :  and  thousands  of  pious  Christians,  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  physical  causes  of  the  rainbow,  consider  it  at  this  day  as  a  token,  and 
even  a  pledge  (as  in  truth  it  is),  that  the  earth  will  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
deluge."  ^ 

4.  If  all  mcankind  sprang  from  Noah,  the  second  parent  of  the 
human  race,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  blacks,  if 
the  patriarch  and  his  wife  were  white. 

Answer.  —  But  this  difference  in  colour  does  not  invalidate  the  narrative  of 
Moses :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  air,  water,  food,  customs,  &c.  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
similarity which  is  discovered  in  the  appearance  of  different  nations.  If  dogs,  taken 
to  the  frigid  zone,  grow  shaggy ;  and  if  sheep,  transported  to  the  torrid  zone,  ex- 
change their  wool  for  hair,  why  may  not  the  human  species  gradually  partake  of 
the  influence  of  climate  ?  as  experience  shows  that  it  does.* 

Man  was  formed  to  reside  in  all  climates.  "  Man,"  says  the  eminent  naturalist, 
Buffon,  who  was  by  no  means  a  bigot  in  favour  of  the  Scripture  history,  "  though 
white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa*,  yellow  in  Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  still  the 
same  animal,  tinged  only  with  the  colour  of  the  climate.    Where  the  heat  is  exces- 


'  Bp.  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhousc's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  note. 

'  The  testimony  of  M.  I)e  Pages,  who  himself  experienced  this  change,  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  In  his  Travels  round  the  World,  during  the  years  1767 — 1771,  speaking 
of  his  passage  over  the  Great  Desert,  lie  says,  "  The  Arabs,  who  frequent  the  middle  of  tlie 
Desert,  have  their  hair  almost  frizzled,  fine,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  negroes  " 
[tiiat  is,  woolly].  "  During  tlie  short  period  of  my  passage,  my  own  hair  became  more  dry 
and  delicate;  and,  receiving  no  nourishment  for  want  of  perspiration,  showed  a  tendency  to 
assume  the  same  frizzled  appearance.  Might  not  the  frizzled  appearance,  the  entire  failure  of 
moisture,  and  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  which  occasioned  it,  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  that  frizzling?  My  blood  was  become  extremely  dry,  and  my  complexion  difl'ercd 
but  little  from  that  of  a  Hindoo  or  an  Arab."  Voyages  autour  du  Monde,  torn.  i.  p.  307. 
Paris.  1782. 

'  Black  is  not  tlie  colour  of  the  negro  when  first  born.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
negro  infant  comes  into  the  world  white,  only  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  that  it  becoires 
progressively  darker,  until  the  tenth  day,  when  it  is  perfectly  black.  Caillic,  Voyage  a 
Tcmbuctoo,  torn.  i.  p.  65.  Paris,  1830. 
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sive,  as  in  Guinea  and  Senegal,  tbe  people  are  perfectly  black ;  wbere  less  exces- 
sive, as  in  Abyssinia,  the  people  are  less  black ;  where  it  is  more  temperate,  as  in 
Barbary  and  Arabia,  they  are  brown;  and  where  mild,  as  in  Europe  and  in  Lesser 
Asia,  they  are  fair."  In  further  corroboration  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the 
human  complexion,  we  may  remark,  that  there  is  a  colony  of  Jews,  who  have  been 
settled  at  Cochin  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  a  very  remote  period,  of  which  they 
have  lost  the  memory.  Though  originally  a  fair  people  from  Palestine,  and  from 
their  customs  preserving  themselves  unmixed,  they  are  now  become  as  black  as  the 
other  Malabarians,  who  are  scarcely  a  shade  lighter  than  the  negroes  of  Guinea, 
Benin,  or  Angola.  At  Ceylon,  also,  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  there  only  a  few' 
centuries  ago,  are  become  blacker  than  the  natives :  and  the  Portuguese,  who 
settled  near  the  Mandingoes,  about  three  hundred  years  since,  differ  so  little  from 
them  as  to  be  called  negroes,  which  they  resent  as  a  high  indignity. 

In  short,  to  adopt  the  memorable  conclusion  of  the  indefatigable  philosopher 
above  cited  (who  deduced  it  after  a  minute  inquiry  from  a  great  number  of  the 
best  attested  observations)  :  —  "  From  every  circumstance  proof  may  be  obtained, 
that  mankind  are  not  composed  of  species  essentially  different  from  each  other ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  originally  but  one  individual  species  of  men,  which, 
after  being  multiplied  and  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  underwent 
various  changes,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  from  the  difference  of  food  and  the 
mode  of  living,  from  epidemical  disorders,  as  also  from  the  intermixture,  varied  ad 
infinitum,  of  individuals  more  or  less  resembling  each  other ;  that  these  alterations 
were  at  first  less  considerable,  and  confined  to  individuals ;  that  afterwards,  from 
the  continued  action  of  the  above  causes  becoming  more  general,  more  sensible, 
and  more  fixed,  they  formed  varieties  of  the  species ;  and  that  these  varieties  have 
been  and  still  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same  manner 
as  certain  disorders  and  certain  maladies  pass  from  parents  to  their  children."  * 
Among  all  the  diversified  tribes  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and  speech,  "  we 
contemplate  the  same  internal  feelings,  appetencies,  aversions ;  the  same  inward 
convictions,  the  same  sentiments  of  subjection  to  invisible  powers,  and  more  or 
less  fully  developed  —  of  unaccountableness  or  responsibility  to  unseen  avengers 
of  wrong  and  agents  of  retributive  justice,  from  whose  tribunal  men  cannot  even 
by  death  escape.  We  find  everywhere  the  same  susceptibility,  though  not  always 
in  the  same  degree  of  forwardness  or  ripeness  or  of  improvement,  of  admittino-  the 
cultivation  of  these  universal  endowments,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  to  the 
more  clear  and  luminous  views  which  Christianity  unfolds,  of  becoming  moulded 
to  the  institutions  of  religion  and  civilised  life :  in  a  word  the  same  inward  mental 
nature  is  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  races  of  men.  When  we  compare  this  fact 
with  the  observations,  which  have  heretofore  been  fully  established,  as  to  the  specific 
instincts  and  separate  physical  endowments  of  all  the  distinct  tribes  of  sentient 
beings  in  the  universe,  we  are  entitled  to  draw  confidently  the  conclusion,  that  all 
human  races  are  of  one  species  and  one  family."  -  To  this  conclusion  drawn 
from  physiology  we  may  add  the  corroborative  facts,  that  philology  shows,  that 
"  tliere  is  a  remarkable  afiinity  between  the  words  of  different  languages ;  thus 
indicating  that  all  language  was  originally  one:"  and  that  "it  has  been  shown  by 
traditions  which  universally  prevail,  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  belief  of  all 
nations  in  events,  which  happened  to  their  ancestors  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
world's  history ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  deluge  and  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  the  Deity ;  while  such  traditional  agreements  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  origins."  ^ 

5.  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several  islands,  in  which  mis- 
chievous terrestrial  animals  are  found,  has  also  been  urged  as  an'ob- 

'  Buffon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

*  Dr.  Pritchard's  Natural  History  of  IMan,  pp.  545,  546.  second  edition;  which  treatise 
contains  a  very  full  discussion  of  tlic  unity  of  the  human  race.  But  the  most  comprehen- 
sive work  on  this  important  subject  is  Dr.  Smyth's  Unity  of  the  Human  Races  proved  to 
be  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  Reason,  and  Science.     (Edinburgh,  1851.) 

"  Gamble's  Paul  the  Apostle,  p.  105. 
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jection  against  the  universality  of  the  deluge,  and  consequently  against 
the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

Answer.  —  Modern  geographical  discoveries  have  removed  the  weight  of  this 
objection.  The  straits  which  divide  North  America  from  Tartary,  are  so  narrow 
as  to  admit  a  very  easy  passage  from  one  continent  to  the  other  ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  they  might  even  have  been  united  by  an  isthmus,  which  the  combined 
influence  of  time  and  the  waves  has  demolished.  The  resemblance  found  between 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  that  passage  and  their  uncivilised  state  and 
rude  ignorance  of  the  arts,  prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin.*  So  fully 
convinced  was  M.  Bufibn  of  this  fact,  long  before  the  last  and  most  important  dis- 
coveries on  the  subject",  that  he  declares  he  has  "  no  doubt,  independently  of  every 
theological  consideration,  that  the  origin  of  the  Americans  is  the  same  with  our 
own."  ^ 

The  parts  of  the  new  world  which  are  disjoined  from  the  others,  and  which  have 
been  represented  by  ignorance  and  infidelity  as  vast  continents,  are  by  the  most 
recent  and  complete  researches  reduced  to  a  few  inconsiderable  islands  * ;  whose 
inhabitants  were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  their  present  settlements  from 
islands^  adjacent  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  which  continent  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world  (excepting  the  Esquimeaux  and  a  few  other  American  tribes 
that  are  evidently  descended  from  the  Greenlanders)  have  migrated.  Nor  can  it 
excite  surprise,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  migration, 
when  we  consider  that  this  event  probably  happened  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
time  when  our  own  ancestors  set  out  from  the  same  regions,  to  people  the  western 
world,  by  an  opposite  route.^ 

6.  The  declaration  of  Moses  in  Deut.  i.  10.  that  God  had  multi- 
plied the  Israelites  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude,  has  been  ridi- 
culed, because  to  the  apprehension  of  the  objector  "  the  number  of 
the  stars  is  infinite." 

Let  us,  however,  consider  this  subject.  IIow  many  in  number  are  the  stars 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  ?  For  it  is  that  which  appears  to  the  naked  eye 
which  is  to  govern  us  in  replying  to  this  objection ;  for  God  brought  Abraham  forth 
abroad,  —  that  is,  out  of  doors,  and  bade  him  look  towards  heaven  (Gen.  xv.  5.),  not 
with  a  telescope,  but  with  his  naked  eyes.  Now,  let  the  objector  go  forth  into  the 
open  air,  and  look  up  in  the  brightest  and  most  favourable  night,  and  count  the 
stars.  Not  more  than  3010  stars  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  both  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres  ;  but  at  the  time  alluded  to,  the  Israelites,  independently 
of  women  and  children,  were  more  than  six  hundred  thousand.  Suppose,  however, 
we  even  allow,  from  the  late  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Wm.  Herschol  and  others  with 


'  The  Esquimeaux  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  Europe ;  and 
the  same  resemblance  is  also  found  to  subsist  between  the  inhabitants  of  tlic  north-cast  of 
Asia,  and  both  the  Americans  opposite  to  them,  and  all  the  other  Americans,  except  tliose 
few  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Esquimeaux,  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  Green- 
landers.     Robertson's  History  of  America,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 — 49. 

■^  Those  of  Captains  Cook  and  King.  The  latter  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  the 
same  moment,  tlie  coasts  of  Asia  and  America.     Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  244. 

'  Butfon's  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

*  New  Holland,  though  very  considerable  in  size,  is  not  at  all  so  in  its  population.  It 
was,  however,  known  in  part  before  the  other  islands  above  referred  to. 

'  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  arc  supposed  to  have  been  all  derived  from  the 
Malays.  See  the  Introduction  to  Cook  and  King's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ixxi. — Ixxiii.  4to., 
and  also  pp.  1 1 6—202. 

'  Ur.  Evelcigh's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  282.  Respecting  the  peojiling  of  North  America, 
the  reader  may  consult  tlic  rcsearclics  of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  liis  History  of  America,  vol.  ii. 
]ip.  2,5 — 49.,  and  the  Abbe  Clavipero,  in  liis  History  of  Mexico,  translated  by  Mr.  Cullcn, 
vol.  ii.  dissertation  i.  There  are  also  some  valuai)Ie  hints  on  the  orijrin  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  in  "  A  Discourse  on  the  Religion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  by  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis, 
D.D."  New  York,  1820.  8vo. 
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telescopes,  wliich  have  mngnified  between  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  thousand  times, 
that  there  may  be  seventy-five  millions  of  stars  visible  by  the  aid  of  such  instru- 
ments, which  is  the  highest  calculation  ever  made  ;  yet  still  the  divine  word  stands 
literally  true.  Matthew  says  (i.  17.)  that  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  Christ 
were  forty-two.  Now  we  find  at  the  second  census,  that  the  fighting  men  among 
the  Hebrews  amounted  to  600,000  ;  and  the  Israelites,  who  have  never  ceased  to 
be  a  distinct  people,  have  so  multiplied,  that  if  the  aggregate  number  of  them  who 
ever  lived  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  found  far  to  exceed  the  number  of  all 
the  fixed  stars  taken  together.^ 

7.  The  speaking  of  Balaam's  ass  (Numb.  xxii.  28.)  has  been  a 
standing  jest  to  infidels  in  almost  every  age. 

If  the  ass  had  opened  her  own  mouth  and  reproved  the  rash  prophet,  we  might 
well  be  astonished.  Maimonides  and  others  have  imagined  that  the  matter  was 
transacted  in  a  vision.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narration,  as 
well  as  from  the  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  (2  Pet.  ii.  14 — 16.),  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  as  a  literal  narrative  of  a  real  transaction.  The  ass,  it  has  been 
observed,  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  such  sounds,  probably  as  parrots  do,  tvith- 
oitt  understanding  them ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  construction  of  the  ass's 
mouth,  and  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  being  so  formed  as  to  be  unfit  for  speaking,  yet 
an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  for  this  wonderful  effect,  for  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
the  Lord  opened  the  woulh  of  the  ass.  The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or 
superfluous  :  it  was  very  proper  to  convince  Balaam  that  the  mouth  and  tongue 
were  under  God's  direction,  and  that  the  same  divine  power  which  caused  the  dumb 
ass  to  speak  contrary  to  its  nature,  could  make  him,  in  like  manner,  utter  blessings 
contrary  to  his  inclination.  The  tact  is  as  consonant  to  reason  as  any  other  extraor- 
dinary operation ;  for  all  miracles  are  alike,  and  equally  demand  our  assent,  if  pro- 
perly attested.  The  giving  of  articulation  to  a  brute  is  no  more  to  the  Deity  than 
the  making  of  the  blind  to  see  or  the  deaf  to  hear.  And  the  reputed  baseness  of 
the  instrument  of  which  God  was  pleased  to  make  use,  amounts  merely  to  this,  that 
(as  the  apostle  observes  on  another  occasion)  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world  to  confound  the  ivise.  (1  Cor.  i.  27.)  There  was,  therefore,  a  fitness  in  the 
instrument  used  ;  for  the  more  vile  the  means  were,  the  fitter  they  were  to  confound 
the  unrighteous  prophet. 

8.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and 
moon  standing  still,  which  is  recorded  in  Joshua  x.  12.,  is  contrary  to 
philosophy.^ 

"  It  is  pitiful  to  say  that  the  sun  could  not  stand  still  because  it  does  not  move  ; 
for  the  history  speaks  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  age,  and  was  intended  to  record 
simply  the  appearance  to  the  eye,  to  which  the  language  of  men,  whether  philoso- 
phers or  peasants,  is  still  conformed  in  common  conversation.  Whether  the  effect 
was  produced  by  a  supernatural  refraction,  or  whether  the  motion  of  the  earth 
around  its  axis  was  suspended,  we  do  not  po^^sess  the  means  of  determining."^  In 
either  case  there  was  a  miracle ;  and  as  a  miracle  the  sacred  historian  expressly 
relates  this  event.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  account  for  it  on  philosophical 
principles. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  on  Dent.  i.  10. 

'  An  ingenious  French  i)hilosoi)her,  who  has  consecrated  his  geological  researches  to 
the  elucidation  and  defence  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  douhle 
day  in  Palestine,  caused  by  the  miracle  related  in  Josh,  x.,  must  have  produced  a  double 
night  in  Europe,  lie  considers  tliat  the  double  night,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Latin  poets,  and  connected  with  the  birth  of  Hercules,  was  identical  with  this  miracle,  which 
is  thus  collaterally  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  profane  writers.  Chaubard,  Ele- 
mcns  do  Geologic,  pp.  .321 — 327.    Paris,  1833.  8vo. 

'  Dr.  Dick's  Lectures  on  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  178.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  read- 
ing the  ditlercnt  opinions  of  learned  men,  on  the  subject  of  this  miracle,  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Hewlett's  note  on  Josh.  x.  12.  (Comment,  on  the  Bible,  vol.  i.),  and  to  an  original  and 
elaborate  note  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  tlic  same  passage. 

VOL.    I.  Q  Q 
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The  object  of  this  miracle  was  of  the  most  important  and  impressive  nature.  The 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  gods  of  the  idolatrous  heathen  nations,  were 
commanded  to  yield  miraculous  obedience  to  the  chief  servant  of  the  true  God  ;  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  more  effectual  conquest  of  their  own  worshippers.  With 
respect  to  the  objections  to  the  probability  of  this  miracle,  which  originate  in  a  con- 
sideration of  its  supposed  consequences,  it  is  justly  observed  by  Bishop  Watson, 
that  the  "  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God  :  he  can  stop  the  motion  of 
any  part,  or  of  the  whole,  with  less  trouble  than  either  of  us  can  stop  a  watch !  *' 
How  absurd,  then,  are  the  reasonings  of  those  men  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
an  omnipotent  God,  yet  deny  the  possibility  of  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  other 
ways  than  those  which  are  known  to  their  limited  experience !  * 

9.  The  beautiful  poetical  passage  in  Judges  v.  20,  has  been  stig- 
matised as  a  "  species  of  Jewish  rant  and  hyperbole." 

A  tempest  meeting  the  enemy  in  the  face  discomfited  them ;  and  the  torrent 
Kishon  was  so  suddenly  swelled  by  the  rain  (which  common  opinion  ascribed  to  the 
planets)  as  to  sweep  away  the  greater  part  of  Sisera's  army  in  its  precipitate 
flight.  Hence  the  poetess  calls  it  ihe  first  or  i\iQ  prince  of  torrents.  The  whole  is 
exceedingly  poetical,  notwithstanding  the  censure  of  the  opposers  of  revelation, 
whose  cavils  are  characterised  not  more  by  want  of  taste  than  by  wilful  ignorance 
and  malignity  of  disposition. 

10.  The  number  of  cattle  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple,  has  been  objected  to  as  incredible,  viz.  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  and  two  and  twenty  thousand  oxen.  (1  Kings 
viii.  63.) 

To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  all  these  were  not  offered  in  one  day,  much  less 
on  one  altar.  This  solemn  meeting  continued  fourteen  days,  viz.  seven  at  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  and  seven  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (1  Kings  viii.  65.) ;  and  because 
the  brazen  altar  was  too  little  to  receive  the  burnt-offerings,  Solomon,  by  special 
permission  from  God,  halloxced  the  middle  of  the  court,  that  is,  ordered  other  altars 
to  be  erected  in  the  court  of  the  priests,  and  perhaps  in  other  places,  which  were 
to  serve  only  during  that  solemnity,  when  such  a  vast  number  of  sacrifices  w;:s  to 
be  offered.  And,  secondly,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  there  were  some 
neighb(mring  princes,  who  paid  Solomon  their  tribute  in  cattle,  and  who  might 
supy)ly  victims  for  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  above  referred  to.  See  an  instance 
of  tliis  kind  in  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

The  great  number  of  beasts  daily  required  in  Solomon's  kitchen  (1  Kings  iv.  23.), 
will  by  no  means  be  found  incredible,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  accounts  of  the 
daily  consumption  of  oriental  courts  in  modern  times,  and  the  prodigious  number  of 
servants  of  an  Asiatic  prince.  Thus,  Tavernler,  in  his  description  of  the  seraglio, 
said,  that  five  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  daily  required  for  the  persons  be- 
longing to  the  court  of  the  sultan." 

11.  It  is  urged  that  the  treasures,  mentioned  In  1  Chron.  xxix. 
4 — 7.  as  amassed  by  David  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  temple,  are 
incredible ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  collect  such  a  sum, 
which  has  been  computed  by  M.  le  Clerc  at  eight  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the  gold  of  all  the  princes 
now  upon  earth  put  together. 

But  it  is  j)Ossible  that  there  may  be  a  corruption  in  the  numbers ;  we  are  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  weights  mentioned,  as  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion the  then  comparative  value  of  the  precious  metals,  nor  what  resources  for 


'  Townscnd's  Arrangements  of  the  OKI  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  note. 
'  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i  p.  399. 
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obtaining  them  (now  lost)  there  were  at  that  time.  Besides,  it  is  probable  that 
the  talent,  mentioned  in  the  passapjc  above  cited,  was  the  Sjiiac  talent;  accoriliti<v 
to  which  the  amount  collected  by  David  would  be  7,087,791/.^  And  in  an  age  like 
that  in  which  David  lived,  when  kings  and  princes  were  accustomed  to  hoard  up  v:ist 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  (as  oriental  monarchs  still  do)  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  David  and  his  princes,  in  their  successful  wars  with  the  Philistines, 
Moabites,  and  Amalekites,  and  with  the  kings  of  Zobah,  Syria,  and  Edom,  might 
collect  gold  and  silver  to  the  above  amount. 

12.  The  circumstance  of  Elijah  being  fed  by  ravens  (1  Kings 
xvii.  4.)  has  excited  the  profane  scoffs  of  unbelievers,  as  an  incredible 
thing ;  and  they  have  attempted  to  be  witty  in  their  inquiries  Avhence 
these  unclean  birds  could  have  procured  food  for  the  prophet. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  get  rid  of  this  miracle,  by  asserting  that  the  prophet 
was  not  fed  by  ravens,  but  by  the  Orbim  or  inhabitants  of  Orbo,  a  small  town  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bethshan.  But  the  following  arguments  will  show  that  the  received 
interpretation  is  correct:  —  It  is  expressly  said  that  Elijah  drank  of  the  brook 
Cherith.  (1  Kings  xvii.  6.)  "  Had  strangers  brought  him  food,  they  might  as  well 
have  furnished  him  with  water;  and  thus  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  have  removed  when  the  brook  was  dried  up.  Again,  Ahab  (who  had  sent  mes- 
sengers in  pursuit  of  the  prophet  among  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  nations) 
took  an  oath  of  them  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment  (1 
Kings  xviii.  10.);  and  some  one  out  of  a  tribe,  we  may  suppose  it  probable,  wouhl 
have  delivered  him  up,  seeing  that  they  could  gain  nothing  by  his  concealment, 
and  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  detection.  If  we  come  to  verbal  criticism,  we  find 
that  the  word  is  precisely  the  same  with  that,  which  is  most  properly  rendered 
'  raven '  in  Gen.  viii.  7.  when  Noah  sends  a  bird  out  of  the  ark."  ^  The  Almighty, 
doubtless,  could  have  caused  food  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Elijah  in  any  other 
way,  but  he  chose  to  send  it  by  these  rapacious  birds  for  the  greater  illustration  of 
his  absolute  command  over  all  creatures,  and  also  to  give  us  full  evidence  that  he 
is  able  to  succour  and  preserve,  by  the  most  improbable  means,  all  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  We  need  go  no  further  to  inquire  whence  the  ravens  had  this 
food  ;  it  is  enough  if  we  believe  that  they  brought  it  to  Elijah  ;  for  then  we  must 
allow,  that  they  acted  by  divine  direction,  and  that  the  food  was  of  God's  providing. 

13.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  Job  xxvi.  7.  andPsal.  xxiv.  2. 

and  civ.  5. 

In  the  first-cited  passage.  Job  says  that  God  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ;  and 
in  Psal.  xxiv.  2.  it  is  said  that  Jehovah  hath  founded  the  earth  upon  the  sens,  and 
established  it  upon  the  floods ;  and  in  Psal.  civ.  5.  that  he  hath  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  that  it  should  not  be  removed  for  ever.  All  which  expressions  are  pliilo  • 
sophically  correct;  for  the  foundation  of  a  pendulous  globe  can  be  nothing  but  its 
centre,  upon  which  all  the  parts  lean  and  are  supported  by  it ;  and  the  waters  con- 
tinually flowing  through  the  bowels  and  concavities  of  the  earth,  from  tlie  depths 
of  tlie  sea,  by  a  constant  course  and  circulation,  constitute  an  abyss  in  the  lower- 
most j)arts  of  the  earth.  All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto 
the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.  (Eccles.  i.  7.)  ISo 
that,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  the  terraqueous  globe  is  said  to  hang  upon 
nothing,  and  the  earth  to  be  founded  upon  the  seas,  and  established  upon  the  floods, 
and  (Psal.  cxxxvi.  6.)  to  be  stretched  out  above  the  waters.^ 

14.  The  unicorn  Dn  (ReiM),  described  in  Jobxxxix.  9.  and  alluded 

'  The  reader  will  find  some  elaborate  and  interesting  calculations  on  the  subject,  in  Dr. 
Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 153. 

»  Myers's  Ilulscan  Essay  on  the  Futility  of  Attempts  to  represent  the  Miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture  as  Eifects  produced  in  the  ordinary  Course  of  Natm-e,  p.  93.  Cambridge, 
1831.  8vo. 

3  Jcnkin's  Reasonableness  of  the  Christian  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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to  in  several  other  passages  of  Scripture,  is  the  common  rhinoceros, 
which  is  known,  in  Arabia,  by  the  name  of  reim  unto  this  day. 

15.  The  circumstance  of  Jonah  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale 
(Jonah  i.  17.  ;  Matt.  xii.  40.)  has  been  athrmed  to  be  contrary  to  matter 
of  fact;  as  the  throat  of  a  whale,  it  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting little  more  than  the  arm  of  an  ordinary  man  ;  and  these  fish 
are  never  found  in  the  ^lediterranean  Sea. 

But  Bochart  has  lonji  since  proved  that  a  jrveat  fish  of  the  shark  kind  is  here  in- 
tended. It  is  a  well  attested  tact  that  many  of  the  shark  species  are  not  only  of 
sulIi  a  sizt*  and  form  as  to  be  able,  without  any  miracle,  to  swallow  a  man  whole, 
but  :ilso  that  men  have  been  found  entire  in  their  stomachs  ;  and,  since  it  is  a  fact 
well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the  stomach  has  no  power  over  substances  endued 
with  vitality,  this  circuuistance  will  account  in  j)art  for  the  miraculous  preservation 
of  I  he  prophet  Jonah  in  the  belly  or  stomach  of  the  great  fish,  in  which  he  was  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  Bochart  is  furtlier  of  opinion,  that  the  paiticuhir 
species  of  shark  which  swallowed  the  prophet  Jonah  was  the  sqnahts  cnrcharias  or 
white  shark,  for  its  voracity  termed  lamia  by  some  naturalists,  and  whicii  is  a  native 
of  the  seas  in  hot  climates,  where  it  is  the  terror  of  navigators.^  ilr.  Rae  Wilson 
the  ilav  after  a  violent  storm,  exactly  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sea  where  the  ship 
with  Jonah  on  board  encountered  the  tempest,  observed  several  very  "great 
fishes"  sporting  about  the  ship,  some  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  appeared  as  long  as  the  vessel  itself  on  board  of  which  he  was  em- 
barked.* 

The  preceding  are  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  have  been 
principally  excepted  against,  as  being  contrary  to  philosophy  and  the 
nature  of  thiniis ;  and  yet,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  them  are 
properly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  ac- 
counted for,  and  interpreted,  on  the  principles  of  modern  philosophy. 

'  Bocharti  Opera,  torn.  iii.  col.  742.  et  seq.  Bochart"s  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Mr, 
Parkhurst  (Greek  Lexicon,  article  Ktjtos),  and  is  now  genei  ally  received.  See  also  Scripture 
illustrated  i>y  Natural  History,  &c.  Expository  Index,  p.  52.  and  the  Fragmci.ts  annexed 
to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Uietionary,  No.  cxlv.  p.  103.  Bishop  Jebb,  however, 
has  urged  several  considerations  (wliieh  are  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  the  force  of 
which  it  would  impair  to  abridge),  to  show  that  it  probably  was  a  whale,  into  the  cavity 
of  whose  mouth  Jonah  was  taken.  ( Sacred  Li;erature,  pp.  178 — 180.)  The  observations 
which  he  has  adduced  from  the  natural  history  of  the  whale  are  confirmed  by  the  enter- 
prising and  exp  Tienccd  whale-tisher.  Captain  Scoresby  ;  who  states,  that  when  the  mouth 
of  the  Balana  Mysticetus,  or  Great  Common  Whale,  is  open,  "it  presents  a  cavity  as  large 
as  a  room,  and  capable  of  containing  a  merchant  ship's  jolly-boat  full  of  men,  being  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  (in  front),  and  fifteen  or  si.\teen  feet  long." 
(S.oreshy's  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  455  )  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
offered  to  Dr.  Jebb's  opinion  is,  that  there  is  uo  authentic  instimce  on  record  of  whales 
being  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

*  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  third  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.     London,  1831. 
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No.  IX. 

ON    THE    CONTRADICTIONS    TO    MORALITY,    FALSELY    ALLEGED    TO 
EXIST    IN    THE    SCRIPTURES. 

^Referred  to  in  pages  399.  and  404.  suprd-l 

Notwithstanding  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
breathe  a  spirit  of  the  purest  and  most  diffusively  benevolent  mora- 
lity ;  yet  there  are  some  paj^sages  which  have  been  represented  as 
giving  countenance  to  immorality  and  cruelty.  But  these,  when 
duly  examined,  will  be  found  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  purest  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  'J'he  wide  difference  which  subsists  between 
ancient  and  modern  manners,  if  fairly  considered,  would  alone  be  a 
sufficient  reply  to  the  indecencies,  which  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the 
Bible. 

Further,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men,  whom  we  find  in  all 
other  respects  commended  in  the  Scriptures,  are  in  some  respects 
faulty ;  but  these  are,  in  such  instances,  by  no  means  proposed  for  our 
imitation,  and,  consequently,  give  no  sanction  whatever  to  immorality : 
for  several  of  these  faults  are  either  expressly  condemned,  or  are 
briefly  related  or  mentioned  as  matter  of  fact,  without  any  intiniati;;n 
that  they  are  either  to  be  commended  or  imitated.  The  sacred  writers, 
however,  are  only  answerable  for  facts,  not  for  the  morality  of  actions. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  history  Is  stained  with  blood  and  cruelty  ; 
but  so  is  the  history  of  all  other  nations,  (whose  chroniclers,  annalists, 
or  other  historians  are  not  censured  for  their  bare  narration  of  the 
crimes  of  the  individuals  or  nations,)  and  without  the  additionnl  cir- 
cumstance of  being  relieved  by  such  histories  of  true  piety  and  virtue 
as  abtiund  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  by  no  means  so  uniformly 
bad  as  the  modern  antagonists  of  divine  revelation  have  pretended. 
In  some  ages  their  morals  were  much  purer,  and  their  piety  more  fer- 
vent, than  at  others.  Such  was  the  generation  which  first  entered 
Canaan  with  Joshua,  and  such  also  the  generations  that  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  their  most  pious  monarchs.  It  is,  moreover,  to  be  Con- 
sidered, that  the  mere  narration  of  any  action,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  implies  neither  the  approbation  nor  the 
censure  of  it,  but  only  declares  that  such  a  thing  was  done,  and  in 
such  a  manner ;  and  the  not  concealing  of  these  actions  shows  the 
simplicity  and  impartiality  of  the  sacred  writers,  who  spare  no  ])erson 
whomsoever,  not  even  when  they  themselves  are  concerned, — though 
the  thing  related  should  redound  to  their  disgrace  ;  —  as  in  the  case 
of  Noah's  drunkenness  (Gen.   ix.   21.)  ;    Jacob's  deceiving   of  Isaac 
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(Gen.  xxviiJ) ;  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  69 — 75.  and  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  other  evangelists) ;  Paul's  dispute  with  Peter 
(Gal.  ii.  11 — 14.);  and  Paul's  excuse  of  himself  (Acts  xxiii.  5.). 

The  following  are  the  principal  passages  which  have  been  charged  with  being  con- 
tradictions to  morality ;  but  with  how  little  pretext,  the  reader  will  be  enabled 
to  judge,  by  the  candid  examination  and  consideration  of  the  remainder  of  this 
section. 

1.  God's  command  to  Abraham,  to  sacrifice  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.)  has 
been  represented  as  a  command  to  commit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  form, 
and,  consequently,  as  inconsistent  with  the  holiness  of  God  to  give. 

But  this  command  may  be  satisfactorily  vindicated,  either  by  regarding  it  as  a 
sjiiibolical  action-,  or  (without  this  consideration)  by  resolving  it  into  the  divine 
sovereignty  over  the  lives  of  his  creatures.  For,  the  Supreme  Loi'd  and  Giver  of 
Life  liiis  a  right  to  take  it  away,  and  to  command  it  to  be  taken  away,  whenever 
and  in  whatsoever  manner  he  pleases.  To  offer  a  human  victim  to  him,  without  his 
expr.ss  warrant,  would  be  to  commit  murder;  but  to  do  so  by  his  command  would 
be  an  act  of  obedience.  As  the  Almighty  has  a  right  to  command,  so  his  perfections 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  will  command  nothing  but  what  is  worthy  of  himself.  The 
design  of  God,  however,  was  to  prove  Abraham,  in  order  that  his  faith,  love,  and 
obedience  might  be  manifest,  and  not,  in  fact,  that  he  should  offer  up  Isaac. 

2.  Jacob's  vow  (Gen.  xxviii.  20 — 22.)  is  asserted  to  be  quite  condi- 
tional^ and  as  implying  that  if  his  God  woidd  clothe  and  feed  him,  he 
toould  serve  him. 

This  representation  is  not  more  unjust,  than  the  manner  in  which  it  is  stated  is 
indecent.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  regarded  in  its  proper  light,  it  must  be 
considered,  that,  immediately  before  the  account  which  is  given  us  of  Jacob's  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vision  which  he  had  when  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  Padan- 

'  From  this  circumstance  God  has  been  represented  by  infidels,  as  distinguishing  his 
favourite  Jacob,  by  a  system  of  fraud  and  lies;  but  the  following  considerations,  by  Bishop 
Home,  may  assist  us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  this  matter. 

"  1st.  The  proposition  of  deceiving  Isaac  originated  not  with  Jacob,  but  with  Rebecca. 
Jacob  remonstrated  against  it,  as  likely  to  bring  a  curse  upon  him,  rather  than  a  blessing; 
nor  woidd  lie  consent  to  perform  his  part,  till  she  engaged  to  take  all  the  blame  on  herself 
—  '  On  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son  ;  only  obey  my  voice.' 

"  2dly.  From  this  speech,  and  from  the  earnestness  and  solicitude  discovered  by  Rebecca, 
it  may  not  unfairly  be  presumed,  that  she  had  some  special  reason  for  what  she  did  ;  that 
Isaac  was  about  to  take  a  wrong  step  in  a  concern  of  great  moment,  which  ought  to  be 
prevented,  and  could  be  prevented  by  no  other  means. 

"  3dly.  The  rectitude  of  Rebecca's  judgment  seems  evidently  to  have  been  recognised  and 
allowed  by  Isaac,  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  matter.  For  tliough  he  had  blessed  Jacob,  in- 
tending to  bless  Esau,  yet,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  confirmed  and  ratified  tliat  bless- 
ing in  the  strongest  terms  :  'Yea,  and  he  siiall  be  blessed.'  Still  farther  —  at  sending  liim 
away,  he  again  repeated  the  benediction,  in  the  most  solemn  and  atlecting  manner  :  'God 
give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraliam  !'  It  is  hard  to  assign  any  other  reason,  why,  if  so  dis- 
jioscd,  upon  discovering  the  fraud,  he  migiil  not  liave  reversed  the  proceeding.  Nay,  by 
the  kind  meeting  of  the  brothers  afterwards,  one  should  be  inclined  to  suppose,  that  Esau 
himself  acquiesced  at  length  in  the  propriety  of  wliat  had  been  done. 

"  4tidy.  if  such  were  the  case,  Isaac  was  only  deceived  into  what  was  right,  and  what  him- 
self .acknowledged  to  be  so  in  the  conclusion.  The  deception  was  like  those  often  practised 
by  ])hysicians  for  the  benefit  of  their  patients  ;  and  casuists  must  decide  upon  it  in  the 
same  manner.  The  ofl'encc  of  Jacob  is  certainly  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  taken  off,  by 
I  lie  circumstance  of  Rebecca  pledging  herself  to  bear  the  blame  ;  as  the  conduct  of  Re- 
becca stems  justified  by  that  of  Isaac  ratifying  and  confirming  to  Jacob  the  blessing  ori- 
ginally iiUended  for  Esau.  Upon  the  whole,  if  there  were  any  ofience,  it  was  one  that 
might  be  forgiven  ;  and  if  God,  notwithstanding,  continued  to  bless  Jacob,  he  did  forgive 
it,  and  had  reasons  for  so  doing."     Bp.  Home's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  477,  478. 

^  This  is  Bp.  Warburton's  mode  of  solving  the  difli<idly. 
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Aram,  wLen  God  renewed  to  him  the  promises  made  to  Abraham  concerning  the 
giving  of  the  hind  of  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  and  that  in  his  seed  :dl  nations  of  tiie 
earth  should  be  blessed  :  at  the  same  time  assuring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  in 
all  places  whither  he  should  go,  and  would  bring  him  again  into  that  land.  (12 — 15.) 
In  consequence  of  this  vision,  Jacob  made  liis  vow  the  next  morning  ;  the  design  of 
which  was,  to  express  the  sense  he  had  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  his  conOdence  in 
God's  gracious  protection,  and  to  declare  his  solemn  resolution,  that  if  God  would 
be  with  him  and  keep  him  in  his  way,  and  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  put  on  (which  shows  the  moderation  of  his  desires),  so  that  he  should  come  again 
to  his  father's  house  in  peace,  he  would  after  his  return  make  an  open  and  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  as  his  God  ;  would  set 
apart  that  place,  where  God  had  appeared  to  him,  to  his  worship ;  and  would  devote 
to  His  service  the  tenth  of  all  the  substance  which  God  should  give  him.  Now  such 
a  conduct  as  this,  instead  of  being  impiously  interested  and  craving  (as  some  opposers 
of  revelation  have  asserted),  will  appear  to  every  one  who  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially, a  great  argument  of  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a 
pious  and  well-disposed  mind  :  though  undoubtedly  it  appears  absurd  to  those  who 
affirm —  what  however  they  cannot  prove  —  that  the  Almighty  does  not  concern 
himself  with  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

3,  The  objection,  that  God's  commanding  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  iii. 
22.,  xii.  35.)  to  borrow  from  the  Egyptians  tvhat  they  never  intended  to 
restore,  is  nnt  only  an  act  of  injustice,  but  favours  theft,  is  obviated  by 
rendering  the  Hebi'ew  verb  ?t<^  (sha«l),  asked  or  demanded,  agree- 
ably to  its  proper  and  literal  meaning  ^,  which  is  given  to  it  in  all  the 
ancient  versions,  as  well  as  in  every  modern  translation,  our  own  ex- 
cepted. 

4.  Tlie  hardening  of  Pharaoh^  s  heart  (^xod.  iv.  21.,  ix.  \Q.)  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  malignant  cavil  with  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  ; 
some  of  whom  have  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that  this  single  chapter  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  authenticity  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  tchile  others, 
more  decently  and  speciously,  assert  that  a  just  God  coidd  not  punish  the 
Egyptian  monarch  for  a  hardness  of  heart  of  which  he  himself  tvas 
evidently  the  cause.  This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  force.  Let  us 
now  see  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  it. 

"AVhen  we  meet  with  an  assertion  apparently  contrary  to  all  the  truth  and  equity 
in  the  world,  it  is  but  common  justice  to  any  writer,  human  or  divine,  to  suppose 
that  we  mistake  his  meaning,  and  that  the  expression  employed  to  convey  it  is 
capable  of  an  interpretation  difFei*ent  from  that  which  may  at  first  present  itself.  AVe 
cannot,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  God  secretly  influences  a  man's  will,  or  suggests 
anv  wicked  stubborn  resolution  to  his  mind,  and  then  punishes  him  for  it.  We  are 
therefore  to  consider,  by  what  other  means,  not  incompatible  with  his  nature  and 
attributes,  he  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  impropriety,  to  harden  a 
man's  heart.  There  are  many  ways  by  which  we  may  conceive  this  ell'ect  to  be 
wrought,  without  running  into  the  absurdity  and  impiety  above  mentioned.  The 
heart  may  be  hardened  by  those  very  respites,  miracles,  and  mercies,  intended  to 
soften  it;  for  if  they  do  not  soften  it  they  will  harden  it. — God  is  sometimes  said  to 
do  that  which  he  permits  to  be  done  by  others,  in  the  way  of  judgment  and  punish- 
ment :  as  when  his  people  rejected  his  own  righteous  laws,  he  is  said  to  have  'given 
them'  the  idolatrous  ones  of  their  heathen  neighbours,  'statutes  that  were  not 
good.' — The  heart  may  be  hardened  by  his  withdrawing  that  grace  it  has  long  re- 
sisted ;  men  may  be  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;  as  they  icould  not  see  when  they 

•  It  is  the  very  word  used  in  Psal.  il.  8.  7{<t>,  (snAaL).     Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee 

the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.     The 

verb  is  rendered  demandera,  shall  demand,  by  Rabbi  Cahcn.     La  Bible aveo 

THebrcu  en  regard,  torn.  ii.  p.  l.*?. 
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possessed  the  faculty  of  sight,  the  use  of  that  faculty  may  be  taken  from  them,  and 
they  may  be  abandoned  to  blindness.  But  all  this  is  judicial,  and  supposes  previoua 
voluntary  wickedness,  wliich  it  is  designeil  to  punish."' 

Further,  no  person  who  candidly  peruses  the  history  of  the  transactions  with 
Pharaoh,  can  deny  that  what  the  Almighty  did  to  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  hud  a 
tendency  to  soften  rather  than  to  harden  his  heart ;  especially  as  it  was  not  until 
alter  he  had  seen  the  miracles,  and  after  the  i)lagues  had  ceased,  that  he  hardened 
himself  and  would  not  suffer  the  Israelites  to  depart.  The  threatened  plagues  were 
suspended  on  a  condition  with  which  he  refused  to  comply,  and  then  only  were  they 
inflicted.  It  is,  moreover,  well  known  that  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  Hiphil  conjugation 
siiiiui'y  to  permit  or  to  suffer  to  be  done,  as  well  as  to  cause  to  be  done:  hence 
nothing  more  is  meant,  than  to  leave  a  man  to  the  bent  and  tendency  of  his  own 
disposition.  Tims  Pharaoh  was  left,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  own  lieart 
stubborn  against  God.  He  sinned  yet  rnore  and  hardened  ins  heart.  The  proper 
rendering,  therefore,  of  Exod.  iv.  21.  is  —  1  will  permit  his  heart  to  be  so  hardened 
that  he  icill  not  let  the  people  go.  So  in  Exod.  ix.  12.  it  ought  to  be  translated,  Yet 
the  Lord  suffered  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  he  so  hardened  that  he  hearkened  not  to 
them.  And  a  more  literal  rendering  of  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  would  remove  tlie  discre- 
pancy which  seems  at  present  to  exist  in  our  conuuon  version,  which  runs  thus  :  — 
For  now  I  ivill  stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  thee  with  pestilence ;  and  thou  shalt  he 
cut  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to 
.<thi>w  in  thee  my  power ;  and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughoid  all  the  earth. 
In  the  original  Hebrew,  the  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense  and  not  in  the  future,  as  our 
authorised  version  improperly  expresses  them,  by  which  means  an  apparent  contra- 
diction is  produced  ;  for  neither  Pharaoh  nor  his  people  were  smitten  ivith  pestilence, 
nor  was  he  by  any  kind  of  mortality  cut  off  from  the  earth.  The  first-born,  it  is 
true,  were  slnin  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  Pharaoh  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Red 
Sea:  but  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  these  judgments  in  the  two  verses  in 
question.  If  the  words  be  translated  as  they  ought,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  in 
the  past  instead  of  the  future,  this  seeming  contradiction  to  facts,  as  well  as  all 
ambiuuity,  will  be  avoided  :  "  For  if  Tiow  I  had  stretched  out  (literally  had  sent 
forth)  my  hand,  and  had  smitten  thee  and  thy  people  icith  the  pestilence,  thou  shouldest 
HAVE  BEEN  cut  offfrom  the  earth.  But  truly  on  this  very  account  have  I  caused  thee 
to  SUBSIST,  that  I  might  cause  thee  to  see  my  power :  and  that  my  name  might  be  de- 
clared throughout  all  the  earth,  or  in  all  this  land.'"  ^ 

Thus  God  gave  this  impious  king  to  know  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  espe- 
cial providence,  that  both  he  and  his  people  had  not  been  already  destroyed  by 
means  of  the  past  plagues  :  but  that  God  had  preserved  him  for  this  very  purpose, 
that  he  might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  showing  Pharaoh  His  power  in  the  re- 
main! nir  plagues,  and  of  manifesting  that  He,  Jehovah,  was  the  only  true  God,  for 
the  full  conviction  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians.^ 

Lastly,  our  authorised  translation  of  Exod.  vii.  13.  {and  he  [that  is,  God]  hardened 
Pharaoh's  heart)  is  incorrect.  It  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
WAS  hardened,  as  the  original  is  rendered  by  all  the  ancient  versions,  without  ex- 
ception, and  by  the  most  judicious  m  idern  translations.  The  same  phrase  is  cor- 
rectly translated  in  our  authorised  version,  in  Exod.  vii.  22.,  viii.  19.,  and  ix.  7. 

The  objections,  therefore,  which  the  opponents  of  the  Bible  have 
raised  against  it  from  the  passages  we  have  been  considering,  are  thus 
proved  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

'  Bp.  Home's  Letters  on  Infidelity,  Lett.  xiv.  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  481.; 

^  Ainsworth,  Houbigant,  Dathe,  Schott  and  Winzer  on  Exod.  ix.  15,  16.  Cahcn 
translates  them  in  the  past  tense : — "  Mais  c'est  pom-  cela,  que  je  t'ai  conserve  pour  te  montrc 
ma  puissance,  ct  afin  qu'on  cite  mon  iioni  sur  toutc  la  terrc  ;  si  tu  t'cleves  encore 
contre  mon  pcuplc  pour  ne  pas  Ic  rcnvoycr."  Bible,  toni.  ii.  p.  15.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
lliat  the  Scptuagint  Greek  version  ot  the  Pciuatouch  reiulcrs  these  two  verses  subjunc- 
tivcly.  The  case  of  Piiavaoh  is  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Twopenny  in  his  "  Dissertations 
on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,"  &c.  Diss.  iv.  pp.  38 — 54.;  and  in  Dr. 
Graves's  Discourses  on  Calvinistic  Predestination,  pp.  295 — 304. 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  ix.  15. 
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5.  Again,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  iipon  their  children  (Exod. 
XX.  5.)  has  been  charged  as  injustice. 

But  this  objection  disappears,  the  moment  we  are  convinced  tliat  the  reward  and 
punishment  here  intended,  are  confined  to  the  outward  circumstances  of  ])rosperity 
and  distress  in  the  present  life  ;  because  if  (as  was  the  case)  such  a  sanction  were 
necessary  in  the  particular  system  by  which  God  thought  fit  to  govern  the  Jewish 
people,  it  is  evident,  that  any  inequality  as  to  individuals,  would  be  certainly  and 
easily  remedied  in  a  future  life  (as  in  the  particular  instances  recorded  in  Numb, 
xvi.  27 — 33.  and  Josh.  vii.  24,  25.)  ;  so  that  each  should  receive  his  final  reward 
exactly  according  to  his  true  appearance  in  the  sigiit  of  God,  and  thus  "  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right."  It  is  only  when  cliildren  copy  and  improve  on  the  crimes 
of  their  wicked  parents,  that  they  draw  down  upon  their  heads  redoubled  ven- 
geance ;  so  that  the  innocent  neve?-  suffer  for  the  guilty,  except  in  such  temporal 
calamities  as  necessarily  result  from  their  parents'  crimes.  As,  wlien  the  proflii;acy 
of  one  generation  involves  the  next  in  poverty,  or  the  like.  On  the  contrary,  so 
benevolent  is  the  God  of  Israel,  that  the  eminent  piety  of  one  man  is  sometimes 
rewarded  with  blessings  on  thousands  of  his  descendants.  This  was  the  case  with 
Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Yet  this  is  the  God  whom  deists  represent  as  cruel 
and  vindictive.' 

6.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  by  the  Jews,  according  to  the 
divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the  greatest  cruelty  and  in- 
justice ;  but  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  considered, 
that 

The  wickedness  of  the  Canaanites  "  was  so  great  as  to  deserve  such  e.xemplary 
punishment  from  God  as  might  prove  a  warning  to  other  nations.  He  might  as 
justly  destroy  them  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites  as  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  any 
other  judgment.  He  gave  full  proof  by  miracles  that  he  had  commissioned  the 
Israelites  for  this  very  purpose  ;  and  their  being  thus  commissioned  had  the  strongest 
tendency  to  impress  them  with  an  abhorrence  of  idolatry."^ 

7.  The  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  rebels,  Kornh,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  aiid  their  associates,  contained  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 35.  has  met 
with  peculiar  treatment  from  some  German  critics. 

One  class  has  suggested  that  Moses  probably  caused  the  tents  of  the  rebels  to  be 
undermined ;  and  as  he  knew  at  what  hour  of  the  day  the  mine  would  be  sprung,  so 
he  could  predict  when  the  rebels  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  earth  !  Eichiiorn  is 
somewhat  more  expert  in  his  explanation.  He  attempts  to  show  that  Moses  ordered 
the  rebels  to  be  buried  alive,  with  all  that  appertained  to  them.  As  to  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  consumed  by  fire,  he  thinks  that  they  were  first  slain,  and  then 
their  bodies  consumed  by  fire ;  and  this  by  the  orders  of  Moses. 

To  argue  against  conjectures  of  such  a  nature  would  indeed  be  labour  in  vain.  It 
is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  reads  the  narration  of  Moses  really  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  did  not  regard  the  event  in  question  as  miraculous.  Now  the  object  of 
an  interpreter  is  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  author  whom  he  undertakes  to  inter- 
pret. The  question  —  whether  such  an  event  as  is  related  in  Numb.  xvi.  23 — 35. 
is  possible  or  credible  ?  —  may  be  raised  by  critics  or  sceptics,  and  may  be  answered 
by  them  in  the  negative  ;  but  those  who  believe  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  has 
it  at  all  times  under  his  control,  and  that  the  authors  of  the  sacred  volume  are  worthy 


'  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  Part  iii.  Lect.  3.  Sect.  2.  (Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  280  —  28.5.)  Sec  also  Michaelis's  Commciitatics  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pj).  45  — 
47.     Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  llciison,  p.  52. 

^  Gerard's  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  p.  445.  The  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites 
is  considered  in  the  Age  of  Infidelity,  in  answer  to  the  Age  of  Reason,  pp.  26 — 31.;  also  by 
liord  A.  Ilervcy  in  his  Sermons  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  pp.  67,  ()8. 
(Cambridge,  1856)  ;  and  most  fully  by  Dr.  Graves  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Four  last  Books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Part  iii.  Lect.  1.     (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204 — 225.) 
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of  full  credit,  will  not  be  anxious  to  explain  away  the  obvious  nieaninp;  of  the 
Scriptures,  nor  to  free  themselves  from  the  obligation  to  believe  in  occurrences  of  a 
supernatural  kind.  To  wonder  or  to  scoff  at  this  (so  named)  credulity,  is  not  diJB- 
cult ;  but  to  argue  it  down  with  grounds  of  reasoning  that  will  abide  the  test  of 
careful,  extensive,  and  sober  investigation,  is  quite  a  diS'erent  task.^ 

8.  The  severity  of  Moses  in  ordering  the  extermination  of  the  Midi- 
anites  (Numb,  xxxi.)  can  only  he  justified  by  the  command.  This  the 
history  asserts:  but  that  assertion  (it  has  been  insisted)  is  contradicted 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  it  is  abhorrent  from  the  Deity  to  require 
the  destruction  of  his  creatures,  and  more  especially  to  require  them  to 
destroy  one  another. 

This  is  the  objection  in  all  its  strength  ;  only  in  this  instance  there  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  cruelty  in  sparing  as  in  destroying,  because,  while  all  the  males  were 
destroyed  (children  as  well  as  adults),  the  female  children  and  virgins  were  all  to 
be  spared,  as  it  has  been  saitl,  for  prostitution.  For  the  latter  assertion,  however, 
there  is  no  foundation  either  in  fact  or  in  probability.  It  only  proves  that  the 
objectors  find  it  necessary  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  effect 
upon  their  readers ;  for  the  books  of  Moses  nowhere  allow  the  Israelites  to  de- 
bauch their  female  slaves.  His  law  prohibited  an  Israelite  even  from  marrying  a 
captive  without  delays  and  previous  formalities ;  and  if  he  afterwards  divorced  her, 
he  was  bound  to  set  her  at  liberty  "because  he  had  humbled  her."  (Deut.  xxi.  10 — 
14.)  They  were,  then,  simply  allowed  to  retain  these  captives  as  slaves,  educating 
them  in  their  families,  and  employing  them  as  domestics.  The  destruction  of  the 
other  Midianitish  women,  who  were  either  married  or  debauched,  is  accounted  for, 
by  recollecting  that  they  had  enticed  the  Israelites  to  sin.  It  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  proof  in  this  place,  that  in  the  early  heathen  nations, 
numbers  of  lewd  women  were  consecrated  to  fornication  and  idolatry,  vestiges  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  among  the  dancing  girls  of  Egypt  and  of  India.  Such, 
probably,  were  many  of  these  women,  and  such,  therefore,  was  their  punishment. 
As  to  the  males,  they  were  appointed  to  destruction,  that  the  nation  might  be 
extirpated,  which  was  impossible  while  any  of  the  male  issue  were  preserved. 
"  While,"  however,  "  the  Mosaic  Code  presents  enactments  of  great  severity,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  drawn  for  a  people  on  the  verge  of  civilisation  ; 
and,  withal,  has  furnished  to  the  world  some  of  the  best  and  most  enduring  prin- 
ciples of  wise  government."  ° 

9.  It  is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Levitical  laics  have  a  manifest  ten~ 
dency  to  corrupt  and  defile  the  imagination  ;  and  the  regulations  in  Deut. 
xxii.  13 — 21.  have  been  particularly  urged  as  an  instance  of  this  sort. 

With  regard  to  these  regulations,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may  remark 
that  what  they  require  might  be  needful  in  the  then  situation  of  the  Israelites,  and 
yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  now  curiously  or  impertinently  scrutinise 
them.  The  people  of  Israel  were  disposed  to  be  jealous  of  their  wives,  and  to  de- 
fame them  without  any  just  cause,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse  for  putting 
them  away,  which  would  tend  to  produce  many  public  mischiefs  and  disorders.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  it  was  a  wise  and  merciful  institution,  to  provide  a  remedy  by 
such  sort  of  injunctions  by  which  the  innocent  might  be  vindicated.  Such  signs  of 
trial  might  never  fail  in  that  climate,  though  they  might  in  some  others.  So  far 
indeed  was  it  from  being  unworthy  of  God  to  leave  such  things  upon  record,  that 
it  may  heighten  our  admiration  both  of  his  great  wisdom  and  benignity  in  his 
management  of  that  people,  who  were  so  extremely  perverse,  and  so  addicted  to 
the  extremes  of  lust  and  jealousy.  If,  therefore,  the  perusal  of  the  passage  in 
question  excite  improper  thoughts  in  any  one,  the  fault  is  in  him,  and  not  in  the 
Scripture.     Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  mentioned,  of  which  a  bad  use  may  not  be 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomathv,  pp.  182,  183. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Cliristiaiiitv,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
p.  385.  (New  York,  1852.) 
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made :  things  the  most  sacred  and  divine  may  in  this  respect  be  strangely  abused. 
Nor  is  it  a  better  argument  that  the  Scriptm-es  were  not  written  by  inspiration  of 
God,  that  there  are  some  parts  and  passages  of  it,  which  may  be  abused  by  persons 
wlio  are  lasciviously  disposed,  than  it  is  that  the  sun  was  not  created  by  the 
Almighty,  because  its  light  may  be  used  by  wicked  men  as  an  auxiliary  in  per- 
petrating the  crimes  which  they  have  meditated. 

10.  The  Mosaic  laxo  (Deut.  xiii.)  tohich  punished  idolatry  with  death, 
has  been  represented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  giving  countenance  to  per- 
secution for  religious  opinions. 

But  it  is  manifest  to  any  one,  who  will  peruse  the  chapter  in  question  with  atten- 
tion, that  this  law  commanded  only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to  death,  as  apostatised 
to  idolatry  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  community.  And  as  their 
government  was  a  theocracy  (in  other  words,  God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel, 
and  their  kings  were  only  his  viceroys,)  idolatry  was,  strictly,  the  political  crime  of 
high  treason,  which  in  every  state  is  punishable  with  death.  It  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, or  exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  them  to 
worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even  after  they  were  contjuered 
(Deut.  XX.  10.)  ;  nor  were  they  empowered  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover 
any  native  Israelite,  who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  heathen 
country. 

11.  The  laio  in  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.  has  been  stigmatised  as  being  both 
inhuman  and  brutal,  but  icith  as  little  justice  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  institiites. 

The  passage  in  question  is  as  follows  :  — '"''  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious 
son,  u-hich  iviil  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  nor  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  that 
irhen  they  have  chastened  him,  ivill  not  hearken  unto  them;  then  shall  his  father  and  his 
mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city  and  unto  the  gate 
of  his  place ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and 
rebellious ;  he  will  not  obey  our  voice  ;  he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunhard.  And  all  the 
vien  of  the  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die."  On  this  clause,  we  are  to 
take  notice,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  character  of  the  culprit,  it  is  a  son, —  not  a 
daughter ;  —  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard; —  in  a  word,  a 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  character.  Secondly,  his  parents  must  reprove  and 
correct  him,  repeatedly,  and  until  there  is  no  hope  of  amendment.  Thirdly,  the 
parents  were  the  only  alloived prosecutors ;  and  it  was  required  that  they  should  both 
concur  in  bringing  him  to  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  life  and  death  not  being  in- 
trusted to  the  parents,  as  it  afterwards  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Lastly, 
the  magistrates  were  to  investigate  the  case,  which  must  be  fully  proved,  so  as  to 
induce  them  to  condemn  the  criminal,  and  order  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Natural 
affection  would  almost  always  prevent  the  prosecution  ;  the  required  proof  would 
secure  all,  but  the  most  atrociously  criminal,  from  the  hasty  rage,  or  the  deliberate 
malice  of  those  few  parents,  who  wei-e  capable  of  such  desperate  wickedness,  as 
combining  to  murder  their  own  children.  We  do  not  read  of  any  instance,  in  the 
whole  Jewish  history,  of  this  law  having  been  carried  into  execution.  If,  however, 
such  an  extraordinary  event  at  any  time  occurred,  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  general 
notice,  and  to  produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  both  parents 
and  cliildren.  So  that  the  solemn  execution  of  one  incorrigible  criminal  would  be 
a  most  salutary  warning  to  tens  of  thousands.  The  very  existence  of  such  a  law 
would  confirm  greatly  the  authority  of  parents,  and  give  energy  to  their  admoni- 
tions ;  as  well  as  fortify  the  minds  of  young  persons  against  various  temptations, 
and  so  prevent  crimes.  And  it  would  constantly  excite  all  parents,  who  attended 
to  the  law  of  Closes,  to  restrain,  correct,  and  watch  over  their  children,  when 
young  ;  to  give  them  good  instruction,  set  them  a  good  example,  and  pray  for  them 
without  ceasing ;  and  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  bad  company,  and 
from  contracting  bad  habits. 

This  law,  therefore,  so  iiarmless  and  beneficial  in  its  operations,  yet  so  contrary 
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to  human  policy,  proves,  instead  of  invalidating,  the  divine  original  of  that  code,  in 
which  alone  it  is  found.* 

12.  From  the  conduct  of  Ehud  (Judges  iii.  15 — 26.),  of  Joel  {iv. 
17 — 20.),  and  front  David's  advice  to  Solomon  concerning  Joab  and 
SJdmei(\  Kings  ii.  5,  6.  8.),  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Scriptures  in- 
culcate assassination. 

Notliing  can  be  more  false  than  this  assertion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  cases 
of  Ehud  and  Jael  are  simply  recorded  as  matters  of  fact,  without  any  comment  or 
observation  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  they  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  represented 
as  encouraging  assassination.^  The  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Juel  by  the  pro- 
phetess Deborah  is  restricted  to  the  act  of  destroying  a  tyrant.  "  God  may  have 
commissioned  each  as  his  agent ;  and  left  them,  as  he  does  and  often  has  done,  to 
select  their  methods  of  service.  Such  examples  are  not  propounded  for  imitation, 
unless  we  were  placed  in  circumstances  of  similarly  extraordinary  character."'  We 
must  judge  of  the  conduct  of  Jael  by  the  feelings  of  those,  among  whom  the  rlLdit 
of  avenging  the  blood  of  a  relative  was  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  Moses  cculd 
not  take  it  away.  Jael  was  an  ally,  by  blood,  of  the  Israelitish  nation.  Their  chief 
oppressor,  who  had  mightily  oppressed  them  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  now  lay 
defenceless  before  her ;  and  he  was  moreover  one  of  those  whom  Israel  was  bound 
by  divine  command  to  extirpate.  Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  herself  calleil  to  be  tlie  in- 
strument of  God  in  working  out  for  that  nation  a  great  deliverance,  by  thus  exter- 
minating their  heathen  oppressor.  At  least,  Israel  viewed  it  in  this  lighi  ;  ami  in 
this  view  we  cannot  reproach  the  heroine  with  that  as  a  crime,  which  both  she  and 
Israel  felt  to  be  a  deed  pei'formed  in  accordance  with  the  mandate  of  Heaven.* 

The  advice  of  David  to  Solomon,  when  on  his  death-bed,  demands  a  more 
distinct  consideration.  And,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  Joab,  we  remark  that 
no  attentive  reader  of  the  history  of  David,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Israel,  can  help  observing  how  often  it  is  noticed  that  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  were  too 
strong  for  David  ;  in  other  words,  that  they  had  too  much  power  with  the  army  for 
him  to  venture  to  punish  their  atrocious  deeds  ;  reasons  of  state  deferred  the 
punishment,  and  when  those  reasons  were  removed,  it  was  proper  to  punisli  a 
deliberate  murder  according  to  an  express  law.  David  also  knew  thnt  a  man  like 
Joab,  who  could  brook  no  superior,  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the  kinjrdom.  He 
was  now  engaged  to  support  Adonijah,  and  so  far  in  actual  rebellion.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  monarch  does  not  advise  Solomon  to  put  Joah  (tb- 
solutely  and  unconditionally  to  death  ;  he  charges  him  to  do  according  to  his  icisdom, 
and  tlie  sum  of  his  advice  is  in  effect  this: — "Though  you  have  now  pardniied 
Joab  through  policy,  as  I  was  myself  compelled  to  do  by  the  exigency  of  tlie  times, 
an<l  the  predominant  influence  of  the  sons  of  Zeruiah ;  yet,  shoulil  he  offend  again, 
act  according  to  discretion,  and  then  punish  him,  as  a  hoary-lieaded  and  confirmed 
traitor,  with  death."  Secondly,  with  respect  to  Shimei,  David  had  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mise. He  had  only  engaged  that  he  would  not  put  him  to  death  on  the  day  wiien 
Al)ishai  had  requested  permission  to  do  it  (compare  2  Sam.  xix.  23.  with  1  Kings 
ii.  8.)  ;  and  he  left  it  to  Solomon  to  treat  him  as  he  thought  just,  in  reference  to  liis 
future  conduct.  David  knew  thas  he  was  Shimei  still,  and  would  so  act  as  to  liring 
on  himself  due  punishment.  Solomon  accordingly  sent  for  Shimei,  and  commandi-d 
him  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  and  not  to  depart  thence,  under  p  lin  of  death  on  tlic 
day  when  he  should  pass  over  the  brook  Kidron,  a  condition  to  wliich  Shimei 
thankfully  acceded.  (1  Kings  ii.  37,  38.)  Three  years  afterwards,  the  latter  trans- 
gressed this  convention,  and  went  to  Gath  (verse  40.),  a  suspicious  quarter,  in  cou- 


'  Age  of  Infidelity,  p.  24.     Scott's  Reply  to  Paine's  Age  of  Reason,  p.  18.     London, 
1820.  i2mo. 

*  The  cases  of  Ehud  and  of  Jail  arc  considered  in  Twopenny's  Dissertations,  pp.  133  — 
140.;  and  in  Lord  A.  Hervey's  Seinions  on  the  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrijituro,  i)p.  69  —  71. 

'  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  dehvered  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
p.  386. 

*  Prof.  Robinson's  Interpretation  of  Judges,  chap,  v.,  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  ii. 
p.  607.      (Andovcr,  1831.) 
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sequence  of  which  Solomon,  after  charging  him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath,  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death.  (41 — 46  )' 

13.  Again,  it  has  been  asserted  by  some,  that  the  lata  of  Moses  (Levit. 
xxvii.  28.),  concerniivi  devoted  things  to  be  put  to  death,  authorised  human 
sacrifices :  and  JephthaiCs  sacrificing  his  daughter  ( Judg.  xi.  34.  &c.), 
SamueVs  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  (1  Sam.  xv.  33.),  and 
David's  delivering  seven  of  SauVs  posterity  to  the  Gibeonites  to  be  put  to 
death  by  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c.),  have  been  represented  as  instances  of 
human  sacrifices  according  to  that  law. 

But  as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacrificing  theiv  children  in  Peut.  xii.  30, 
31. ;  Psal.  cvi.  37,  38.;  .Jer.  vii.  31.;  and  Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21. ;  so  there  not  only  is  no 
direction  to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor  are  there  any  rites  appointed 
for  such  sacrifice,  but  also  it  would  have  rendered  the  priest  unclean,  by  touching  a 
dead  body  ;  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  man  is  expressly  declared  to  be  abominable  in 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  As  no  devoted  thing  could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in  question 
cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacrifice,  and  is  capable  of  a  very  different  meaning.  For, 
although  Josephus,  and  many  commentators  after  him,  are  of  opinion  that  Jephthah 
did  really  immolate  his  daughter,  the  probability  is  that  she  was  not  sacrificed. 
And  this  will  appear  from  the  rendering  of  the  conversive  particle  1  (vau),  which 
the  preceding  considerations  require  to  be  taken  disjunctively,  and  translated  or 
instead  of  and,  both  in  Levit.  xxvii.  28.^  and  also  in  Judges  xi.  30,  31.^  (as  it  is  in 
the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles.)  What  further  confirms  this  rendering,  and  con- 
sequently reconciles  these  two  passages,  is,  that  Jephthah's  rashness  had  time  to 
cool,  as  his  daughter  went  two  months  to  bewail  her  virginity,  that  is,  her  consecra- 
tion to  God,  which  obliged  her  to  remain  single,  without  posterity.  It  is  further 
said,  that  she  went  to  bewail  her  virginity,  not  her  sacrifice.  Besides  the  Israelitish 
women  went  four  times  in  every  year  to  mourn  or  talk  with  (not/br)  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah,  to  lament  her  seclusion  frona  the  world,  and  the  hardship  of  her 
situation  as  cut  off  from  every  domestic  enjoyment.  Now,  if  in  the  course  of  two 
months  no  person  could  have  suggested  to  Jephthah  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  yet 
surely  she. must  have  been  alive,  though  dead  to  him  and  his  family  (as  his  only 
child),  and  to  the  world  by  her  seclusion,  if  the  Israelitish  women  went  to  condole 
with  her.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  afterwards  said,  that  he 
actually  sacrificed  her,  but  that  "  he  did  ivith  her  according  to  his  vow."  The  sacred 
hitstorian  subjoins,  she  knew  no  man  :  if  she  were  sacrificed,  this  remark  is  frivolous  ; 
but  if  she  were  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity,  this  idea  coincides  with  the  visits  of 
tlie  Israelitish  women.  On  the  whole,  we  may  safely  ccmclude,  that  Jephthah's 
daughter  was  not  sacrificed,  but  consecrated  to  a  state  of  celibacy.* 

AVith  respect  to  the  two  other  cases  above  mentioned,  viz.  the  hewing  of  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  and  the  delivery  of  seven  of  Saul's  posterity  to  the  Gibeon- 
ites, they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  sacrifices.     Agag,  in  particular,  was  put  to 

'  See  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  ii.  pp.  444 — 481.,  where  that  monarch's  conduct 
towards  Joab  and  Shimci  is  fully  vindicated. 

-  That  this  passage  should  be  so  rendered,  has  been  proved  by  Dr.  Hales.  It  will  then 
run  thus  :  —  Notwithstanding,  no  devotement  [or  devoted  thing]  which  a  man  shall  devote 
unto  THE  Lord,  [either]  of  man  or  of  beast,  or  of  land  of  his  own  property,  shall  be  sold  or 
redeaned.  Every  thing  devoted  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord.  New  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  290.  See  the  subject  also  treated,  in  an  admirable  manner,  in  Dr. 
Randolph's  Sermon  entitled  Jephthah's  Vow  considered,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "View 
of  our  blessed  Saviour's  Ministry,"  &c.  pp.  1C6 — 19.5. 

'  Which  verses  arc  to  be  translated  thus  :  —  ^''  And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  If  thou  wilt  surely  give  the  childreti  of  Amman  into  my  hand,  then  it  shall  be  that 
whatsoever  cometh  out  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  tchen  I  return  in  peace  from  (he 
children  of  Ammon,  shall  either  be  the  Lord's,  ou  /  will  offer  it  tip  [for]  a  burnt-offering." 
New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

<  Hales,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289—292.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol  ii.  pp.  158.  &c.  4to.  edit. 
Additions  to  Calmet.  Waterland's  Scripture  vindicated,  on  Judg.  ix.  13.  (Works,  vol.  v. 
pp.  133—135.) 
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deatli  as  ^  criminal,  and  not  as  a  sacrifice.'  The  "  seven  descendants  of  Saul,  who 
were  partly  the  children  of  a  concubine  and  partly  of  a  daughter  of  Saul,  were  not 
pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  and  David  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  embraced  such 
an  opportunity  to  put  them  out  of  the  way.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  David 
delivered  up  the  innocent  to  death  contrary  to  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.).  They 
w/ti'e  therefore  delivered  up  to  the  avengers  of  blood,  and  punished  with  death,  not 
on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Saul,  but  for  the  murders  which  they  themselves,  with 
the  connivance  of  Saul,  had  committed  on  the  Gibeonites,  and  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  remained  unpunished.  They  themselves  constituted  the  bloody  house, 
which  was  generally  notorious  as  such.  Saul  is  mentioned  with  them,  merely 
because  he  took  under  his  protection  the  murderers,  who  were  so  nearly  related  to 
him,  and  delivered  them  from  the  hands  of  the  avengers  of  blood."  * 

14.  In  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  David  is  called  the  man  after  God's  oicn 
heart.  And  this  phrase,  as  applied  to  him,  has  been  a  fertile  source  of 
sarcasm  and  reproach  to  many  infidel  writers,  as  if  the  Scripture  sanc- 
tioned adultery  and  murder. 

But  do  they  authorise  those  crimes?  By  no  means.  They  are  there  reprehended, 
and  the  severest  denunciations  are  pronounced  against  those  who  perpetrate  them. 
In  what  sense  then  was  he  a  man  after  God's  oion  heart  ?  Answer. — In  comparison 
of  his  conduct  with  that  of  Saul;  in  his  strict  attention  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
God ;  in  his  recognising,  throughout  his  whole  conduct,  that  Jehovah  was  king  in 
Israel,  and  that  he  himself  was  only  his  vicegerent ;  in  never  attempting  to  alter  any 
of  those  laws,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  change  the  Israelitish  constitution.  In  all  his 
public  official  conduct  he  acted  according  to  the  Divine  Mind,  and  fulfilled  the  will  of 
his  Maker.  But  the  phrase  itself  will,  perhaps,  be  the  best  explained  by  the  case  of 
Samuel.  Eli  was  rejected,  and  Samuel  chosen  in  his  place,  just  as  David  superseded 
Saul.  On  this  occasion  God  said,  /  will  raise  me  up  a  faithful  priest,  that  shall  do 
according  to  that  which  is  in  my  heart.  (1  Sam.  ii.  35.)  And  is  not  he,  who  acts 
agreeably  to  the  Divine  Will,  a  man  after  God's  heart  ?  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  expression  is  never  used  in  reference  to  his  private  or  personal  moral 
conduct.  It  is  used  wholly  in  reference  to  his  uniform  regard  to  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  pure  religion,  notwithstanding  all  temptations  to  idolatry  and  per- 
secution.^ The  numbering  of  the  people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.),  in  order,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  push  conquests  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  flagitious  adultery  with  Bathsheba, 
together  with  the  consequent  murder  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.),  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  David  seems  to  have  forgotten  himself  and  his  God.  With  regard  to  the 
two  last  shocking  crimes,  more  particularly,  so  far  was  David  from  excusing  them, 
that  he  confesses  and  laments  them  with  the  greatest  horror.  "  But  how  earnest  was 
his  repentance !  And  with  what  submission  to  the  will  of  God  did  he  bear  those 
calamities  which  were  sent  for  his  punishment,  and  which,  as  they  were  caused  by  his 
own  children,  must  have  been  so  much  the  more  distressing  to  his  paternal  feelings  ! 
(2  Sam.  xi. ;  Psal.  li.  2;  Sam.  xii.  1 — 23.,  xiii.  1 — 20.,  xv. — xviii.)  Do  we  not  here 
again  see  the  soul  entirely  and  steadily  devoted  to  God  ?  David,  indeed,  was  no  ideal 
model  of  human  perfection;  he  was  not  without  the  blemishes  incident  to  human 
nature ;  but  on  the  whole,  he  was  an  example  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his 
successors  ;  and  according  as  they  appear  on  comparison  with  him,  the  sacred  writers 
estimate  their  characters." 

15.  The  conduct  of  David  towards  the  Ammonites,  inputting  them 
under  saics  and  harroivs  of  iron,  §'c.  on  the  capture  of  Rahbah,  has  been 
represented  as  an  instance  of  diabolical  and  unparalleled  cruelty.  (  2  Sam. 
xii.  31.) 

The  cavils  of  the  objectors,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  are  utterly  unfounded : 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  expression  may  signify  only  that  David  put  them  under 

'  Hales,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.     Du  Voisin,  Autorite  dcs  Livrcs  dc  Moysc,  p.  40.5. 

^  Jahn's  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  Comnioiiweallh,  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

^  Sec  the  Rev.  Wni.  Cleaver's  Sermon  on  the  Character  of  David  King  of  Israel,  in  four 
Sermons  annexed  to  Bp.  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects,  pp.  377 — 39'J.,  and 
especially  Dr.  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 330. 
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such  labours  and  made  slaves  of  them  to  do  hard  and  servile  work.  So  we  speak  of 
laying  people  under  tribute  :  it  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  in  several  languages. 
Secondly,  if  instead  of  deducing  their  objections  from  translations  tiie  objectors  had 
consulted  the  original  passage,  they  would  have  seen  that  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  their  charges.  The  Hebrew  preposition  3  (beth),  which  is  used  through- 
out the  verse  in  question,  it  is  well  known,  signifies  to  as  well  asunder;  and  to 
put  the  people  to  saws,  harrows,  axes,  and  the  brick-kilns,  means  no  more  than  (o 
employ  them  as  slaves  in  the  most  menial  and  laborious  offices,  such  as  sawinw, 
making  iron  harrows,  hewing  wood,  and  making  bricks.  This  form  of  expres- 
sion is  an  Anglicism  as  well  as  a  Hebraism  ;  and  we  still  say,  to  put  a  person  to 
the  jjlough,  to  the  anvil,  &c.  The  passage  objected  to  may  be  thus  rendered.  Hj 
(David)  brought  forth  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  to  saics,  and  to  harrows 
of  iron,  or  to  iron-mines,  for  the  original  word  means  both,  and  to  axes  of  iron,  and 
made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln}  This  rendering  is  adopted  in  the  edition  of 
the  French  version  of  the  Bible  corrected  by  the  company  of  Pastors  at  Geneva, 
in  1805,'^ 

16.  It  has  been  asserted  from  1  Kings  xxii.  that  Jehovah  kept  false 
prophets  as  well  as  true  ones. 

The  most  common  attention  to  the  context  will  show  that  this  assertion  is  as  false 
as  it  is  malignant.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  four  hundred  prophets  mentioned  in 
that  chapter  (verse  6.)  were  pretended  prophets  whom  the  wicked  king  of  Israel  had 
in  his  pay,  and  who  knew  how  to  suit  his  humour  and  to  flatter  his  vanity,  all  agree- 
ing in  the  same  fawning  compliances  and  in  the  same  treacherous  counsels  which 
pleased  for  the  present,  but  ultimately  proved  fatal.  They  are  emphatically  termed  by 
Micaiah  (verse  23.)  AhaUs  prophets,  notwithstanding  they  professed  to  be  the  Lord's 
prophets,  prophesying  in  his  name.  And,  secondly,  the  address  of  Micaiah  to  the 
two  confederated  kings  in  verses  1 9 — 23.  is  not  a  real  representation  of  any  thing 
done  in  the  heavenly  world,  as  if  the  Almighty  were  at  a  loss  for  expedients  or  had 
any  hand  in  the  sins  of  his  creatures ;  but  it  is  a  mere  parable,  and  only  tells  in  figu- 
rative language  what  was  in  the  womb  of  providence,  the  events  which  were  shortly 
to  take  place,  and  the  permission  ^,  on  the  part  of  God,  for  these  agents  to  act.  Mi- 
caiah did  not  choose  to  tell  the  angry  and  impious  Ahab,  that  all  his  prophets  were 
liars;  but  he  represents  the  whole  by  this  parable,  and  says  the  same  truths  in  lan- 
guage equally  forcible  but  less  oflensive. 

17.  The  Scriptures  represent  the  Ahnighty  as  a  God  of  truth  and 
faithfuhiess  ;  but  he  is  charged  by  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation 
Avith  being  guilty  of  falsehood,  by  inspiring  prophets  with  false  mes- 
sages, and  by  violating  his  promises.  The  grossness  of  such  assertions 
is  sufficiently  disgusting,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  advocate 
fully  to  meet  them,  and  to  expose  all  their  falsehood. 

In  the  first  place,  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  inspiring  prophets  with  false  mes- 
sages (which  is  founded  on  1  Kings  xxii.  22,  23. ;  Jer.  iv.  10.;  and  Ezek.  xiv.  9.),  we 
rt-mark,  that  it  is  a  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  language,  to  express  things  in  an 
imperative  and  active  ibrm,  which  are  to  be  understood  only  permissively.  So  where 
the  devils  besought  Christ  that  he  would  suffer  them  to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine, 
he  said  unto  them.  Go  (Matt.  viii.  31.);  he  hid  not  command  but  permitted  them. 
And  so  in  John  xiii.  27.,  where  our  Saviour  says  to  Judas,  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly, 
we  are  not  to   understand  that  he  commanded   him  to  betray  him,  though  that 


'  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  iii.  p.  195.  Chandler's  Life  of  David, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.     Ilalcs's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

^  "II  en  fit  sortir  Ics  habitans,  ct  appliqua  Ics  uns  an  travail  des  scies,  dcs  hcrscs  de  fer, 
et  des  haches  de  fer,  et  les  autres  au  travail  des  briqucs."  ...  "He  brought  forth  the 
iidiabitants,  and  applied  [or  put]  some  to  the  labour  of  saws,  of  harrows  of  iron,  and  of 
axes  of  iron,  and  others  to  the  labour  of  bricks."  (La  Sainte  Bible  .  .  .  par  les  Pasteurs 
ct  Profcsscurs  de  I'Eglisc  et  de  rAcadcmic  de  Geneve,  toin.  i.  p.  258.  Geneve,  1805.) 

*  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  1  Kings  ixii.  22.  is  proved  in  the  next  remark. 
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seon\e<l  to  be  expressed  in  the  form.  So,  likewise,  here,  where  an  evil  spirit  offered 
himself  lobe  a  Iviiig  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  and  God  says,  Go  forth  and 
do  so:  this  only  signifies  a  permission,  not  a  command.  And  so  (Jer.  iv.  10.)  where 
tlie  prophet  complains  that  God  had  greatly  deceived  the  people,  xayiiis^  they  should 
have  peace  when  the  .word  reacheth  to  the  soul;  we  are  to  undeistand  this  no  other- 
wise, but  that  God  permitted  the  false  prophets  to  deceive  them,  prophesying  peace 
to  them,  as  appears  by  the  history.  (Ezek.  xiv.  19.)  I  the  Lord  have  deceived  that 
prophet.,  that  is,  permitted  him  to  be  deceived,  and  to  deceive  the  people  as  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  their  infidelity  with  respect  to  his  true  jirophets. 
This  he  threatens  at  the  5th  verse,  /  ivdl  take  the  house  of  Israel  in  their  own  heart, 
because  they  are  all  estranged  fmm  me  through  their  idols ;  because  they  have  chosen 
to  themselves  false  gods,  I  will  suffer  them  to  be  deceived  with  false  prophets  ;  and 
that  tliis  is  the  meaning,  appears  by  the  threatening  added,  and  I  will  stretch  out 
my  hand  upon  him,  and  I  will  destroy  him  from  the  midst  of  my  people  :  now  God  will 
not  punish  that  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

That  text  (Jer.  xx.  7. )  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and  I  was  deceived,  signifies  no  more, 
but  that  he  had  mistaken  the  promise  of  God  to  him,  who  when  he  gave  lilm  his  com- 
mission, told  him  he  would  be  with  him,  by  which  he  understood  that  no  evil  shoidd 
come  to  him,  and  now  he  was  become  a  derision  and  the  people  mocked  him  ;  and  in  his 
passion  and  weakness,  he  breaks  forth  into  this  expression.  Thou  hast  deceived  me,  and 
I  was  deceived;  whereas  it  was  his  own  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  God's  promise, 
which  was  not,  that  he  should  not  meet  with  scorn,  and  opposition,  and  persecution, 
but  that  they  should  not  prevail  against  him,  as  we  may  see  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  chapter.^ 

Secondly,  With  respect  to  the  assertion  that  the  Almighty  violates  his  promises,  it 
has  been  objected  that  God  did  not  give  the  children  of  Israel  all  the  land  which  he 
promised  to  Abraham,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  Gen.  xviii.  19,  20.  with  Josh.  xili. 
1.  &c.  and  Judg.  il.  20,  21.  In  Gen  xv.  18.  God  promised  to  give  Abraham  and  his 
seed  such  a  land,  the  bounds  of  which  he  describes  in  Josh.  xiii.  1.  It  is  there  said 
that  there  remained  very  much  land  yet  unconquered,  of  which  they  had  not  got  pos- 
session. And  in  Judg.  ii.  20.  it  is  said,  that  the  people  not  having  performed  their 
part  of  the  covenant,  God  would  suspend  the  further  performance  of  his  promise, 
and  would  not  drive  out  any  more  of  the  nations  before  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  Israelites  never  were  possessed  of  the  promised  land  in  the  full  latitude  and 
extent  of  the  promise. 

Answer. — This  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  was  upon  consideration  of  his  past 
faith  and  obedience,  though  it  seems  that  the  full  performance  of  it  did  likewise  de- 
pend upon  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity.  In  pursuance  of  his  covenant,  not- 
withstanding all  the  murmurs  and  rebellions  of  that  people,  God  did  bring  them  into 
the  promised  land,  though  they  provoked  him  to  destroy  them  many  a  time;  because 
he  remembered  his  covenant  with  Abraham.  When  they  were  possessed  of  it,  God 
gave  them  a  title  to  the  rest,  and  would  have  assisted  them  in  the  conquest  of  it,  if 
they  had  performed  the  condition  required  on  their  part,  that  is,  continued  faithful 
and  obedient  to  him  ;  but  they  did  not,  and  thereby  discharged  God  from  anj'  further 
performance  of  his  promise ;  and  God,  when  he  had  done  tliis,  had  fully  performed 
the  covenant  he  made  with  Abraham,  so  far  as  concerned  his  part,  as  appears  by  the 
acknowledgment  of  Joshua,  even  in  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  uncon- 
quered (Josh.  xxi.  44.),  and  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  vili.  56.)  ;  yea,  and  had  it  not  been 
that  (jod  had  made  this  covenant,  as  well  upon  consideration  of  Abraham's  faith  and 
obedience,  as  upon  condition  of  the  future  obedience  of  his  posterity,  the  rebellions 
and  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness  had  released  God  wholly  from  the 
promise,  and  he  would  not  have  been  unfaithful  if  he  had  utterly  destroyed  that  peo- 
ple, and  made  a  full  end  of  them,  and  they  had  never  entered  into  that  land ;  because 
a  failure  of  the  condition  makes  the  obligation  to  ce;ise;  and  that  this  condition  was 
implied  in  the  covenant  with  Abraham  appears  from  Dent.  vii.  12,  13.,  xi.  22,  23.,  and 
Judg.  ii.  20.  God  gives  this  reason  why  he  suspended  the  complete  performance  of 
his  promise  :  The  anger  of  the  Lord  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  said,  Because  that 
this  people  hath  transgressed  my  covenant  tvhich  I  commanded  their  fathers,  and  have  not 


•  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  506.  London,  1820. 
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heaf-kened  to  my  voice,  I  also  ivill  not  henceforth  drive  out  any  of  the  nations  which 
Joshua  left  when  he  died?  * 

18.  The  destruction  o? forty-two  little  children,  by  Elisha,  whom  they 
had  in  sportive  playfulness  called  a  bald  head  (it  is  said),was  an  act  of 
cruelty  and  revenge. 

It  was  no  such  thing.  The  original  word  in  2  Kings  ii.  23,  24.,  which  in  our  ver- 
sion is  rendered  little  children,  also  means  young  persons  who  are  grown  up.  Thus 
Isaac  was  called  a  lad,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  Joseph,  when  he  was 
thirty ;  and  Rehoboam,  when  he  was  forty  years  of  age.  The  town  of  Beth-el  was 
one  of  the  principal  seats  of  Ahab's  idolatry  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  men  came 
out  of  that  city  and  insulted  the  prophet,  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  priests  of  Baal, 
exclaiming  —  Ascend,  too,  thou  bald-head;  ascend,  too,  thou  huld-head,  in  allusion  to 
Elijah's  ascension  to  heaven;  of  which  they  had  heard,  but  which  they  did  not 
believe.  Elisha,  it  is  said,  cursed  them  ;  but  he  did  not  this  from  any  petulant  tem- 
per of  his  own.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  he  declared  in  his 
name  and  authority  the  punishment  which  he  would  inflict  upon  them.  Thus 
Elisha  acted  as  a  minister  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his  order 
and  in  his  name  he  foretold  the  punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
these  profligate  idolaters.  Had  this  denunciation  proceeded  from  the  angry 
resentment  of  the  prophet  only,  and  not  from  a  divine  impulse,  such  a  signal  event 
as  the  destruction  of  these  profane  young  men  of  Beth-el  would  not  have  been  the 
immediate  consequence  of  it. 

19.  It  is  objected  that  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribe 
to  the  Almighty  human  affections,  passions,  and  actions,  even  those 
of  the  worst  kind. 

But  these  objections  cease,  when  such  passages  are  interpreted  figuratively,  as 
tliey  ought  to  be,  and  when  all  those  other  passages  of  the  Bible  are  duly  considered, 
wliich  most  evidently  convey  the  sublimest  ideas  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  it  is  true,  in  condescension  to  our  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language,  represent  God  as  having  the  body, 
the  passions,  and  the  infirmities  of  a  man.  Thus,  they  make  mention  of  his  eyes 
and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  sleeping  and  waking ;  they  ascribe  to  him  fierce 
anger  and  jealousy,  grief  and  repentance,  joy  and  desire.  The  simple  language  of 
the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding  with  such  expressions. 
But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse  as  to  take  those  expressions  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the 
same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very  descriptions  something  which  manifestly 
shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  understood,  and  reminds  us  that  if  God  has  a  body,  the 
heaven  is  his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool ;  if  he  has  hands,  they  are  hands 
which  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  creation  ;  if  he  has  eyes,  the  darkness  to  them  is  no 
darkness ;  and  from  them  nothing  is  hidden ;  and  in  other  places  we  are  told  that 
he  is  perfect ;  that  he  is  blessed  or  happy  ;  that  he  is  unchangeable  ;  that  he  is  every 
where  present;  that  he  is  a  spirit ;  that  no  man  hath  seen  him  or  can  see  him  ;  that 
he  is  incomprehensible ;  and  that  the  most  exalted  notion  which  we  can  possibly 
frame  of  him,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the  truth.^  One  or  two  examples  will  illustrate 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Thus,  when  God  is  said  to  repent,  the  expression  simply  means  that  He  does  not 
execute  that  which  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  his  purpose  ;  that  he  is  pleased  to  do 
otherwise  than  his  threatenings  seemed  openly  to  express,  on  account  of  some  tacit 
condition  implied  in  them.  And  this  does  not  derogate  either  from  the  truth,  or 
sincerity,  or  constancy,  of  God  in  his  word.  It  does  not  derogate  from  liis  truth, 
because  he  speaks  what  he  really  intends,  unless  something  intervened  to  prevent 
the  judgment  threatened,  upon  which  he  resolved  when  he  threatened  to  take  oflf 
and  stop  his  judgments.  Nor  does  it  derogate  from  his  sincerity,  for  he  has  told  us 
that  his  threatenings  have  such  conditions  implied  in  them:  —  nor  from  his  co/j- 

'  Tillotson's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  507.     See  also  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated,  on 
Ezck.  xiv.  9.     (Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  257—264.) 
•'  Jortin's  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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stanq/  and  immutability,  because  God  does  not  change  his  counsel  and  purpose,  but 
takes  olT  the  sentence,  which  he  had  passed  with  reserved  conditions. 

20.  It  has  also  been  objected,  that  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  contains 
some  passages  which  savour  of  irreligion,  and  others  which  savour  of 
immoi'ality. 

But  the  passages,  thus  excepted  against,  are  either  innocent  when  rightly  inter- 
preted ;  or  else  they  express,  —  not  the  sentiments  of  Solomon,  but  the  false  opi- 
nions of  others,  whom  he  personates  in  order  to  confute  them ;  —  or,  however,  not 
his  deliberate  sentiments,  but  such  hasty  and  wrong  notions,  as  during  the  course 
of  his  inquiry  after  happiness  arose  successively  in  his  mind,  and  were  on  mature 
consideration  rejected  by  him,  that  he  might  fix  at  last  on  the  true  basis,  —  the 
conclusion  of  the  tvhole  matter ;  which  is  to  fear  God  and  heep  his  commandments ; 
for  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  tvheiher  it  be  good, 
or  whether  it  be  evil.     (Eccl.  xii.  13,  14.) 

21.  It  has  likewise  been  objected  that  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-third  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy,  contain 
passages  offensive  to  common  decency. 

But  this  objection  will  fall  to  the  ground  by  interpreting  those  parts  allegori- 
cally,  as  almost  all  the  commentators,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  unanimously 
done :  and,  likewise,  by  considering  that  the  simplicity  of  the  eastern  nations  made 
these  phrases  less  offensive  to  them  than  they  appear  to  us ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  things  which  are  perfectly  correct  in  our  view,  would  appear  far  different  in 
eastern  climates.  With  respect  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  in  particular,  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  1.  That  most  of  the  forms  of  speech,  against  which  exceptions  have  been 
made,  are  mistranslations,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  original ;  —  and,  2.  Admitting  the 
correctness  of  these  remarks,  it  may  also  be  shown,  tliat  this  book  abounds  with 
beautiful  poetic  images.  There  is,  therefore,  no  just  exception  to  supposing  it  alle- 
gorical, provided  the  allegory  be  not  extravagant  and  inconsistent. 

22.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  imprecations  pronounced  by  the 
prophets,  particularly  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms,  show  a  spirit 
of  malice  inconsistent  with  humanity,  and  highly  vicious. 

"It  is  an  improper  vindication  of  these"  [imprecations],  "  either  to  allow  that 
malice  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  of  the  New  ; 
or,  to  say  that  the  prophets  pronounced  them  against  men,  not  as  tlieir  own 
enemies,  but  as  the  enemies  of  God.  But  some  of  them  appear  harsh  only  by  the 
strong  figurative  style  in  which  they  are  expressed,  and,  when  taken  out  of  this, 
appear  very  allowable  wishes.  All  of  them  may  be  considered  not  as  prayers,  but 
simple  predictions,  the  imperative  being  put  for  the  future"  [as  in  Psal.  xxviii.  4,  5.] 
"  (which  is  a  common  Hebrew  idiom),  and  shown  to  be  so  put  by  the  future  being 
used  in  other  parts  of  the  prediction ;  and  this  idiom  is  more  natural  in  prediction 
than  in  other  kinds  of  composition,  because  it  is  the  immediate  result  of  combining 
idioms  common  in  the  prophetical  style  ;  for,  as  the  prophets  are  often  commanded 
to  do  a  thing,  when  it  is  only  meant  that  they  should  foretell  it^ ;  so  they  often  do 
foretell  a  thing  by  commanding  it  to  be  done',  and  they  often  express  their  predic- 
tions in  an  address  to  God  ' ;  the  union  of  which  two  idioms  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  imjjrccations."  * 

Of  all  those  tremendous  imprecations  which  appear  in  our  common  English 
version  of  Deut.  xxvii.  15 — 26.,  there  is  not  one  authorised  by  the  original.     The 

'  Sec  examples  of  this  mode  of  speech  in  Isa.  vi.  10.  and  Jer.  i.  10. 

"^  Isa.  xlvii.  1.  "  Come  down"  [that  is,  thou  slmlt  come  down],  "  and  sit  in  the  dust,  0 
virgin  daughter  of  Babylon  ;"  [tliou  shall]  "  sit  on  the  ground." 

»  Isa.  ix.  3.  "  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  thou  hast  increased  their  joy:  they  joy  " 
[that  is,  they  shall  joy]  "  before  tlice,  according  to  the  joy  in  harvest." 

*  Gcrard'.s  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  pp.  447,  448. — On  the  imprecations  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Psalms,  sec  furtlier  Vol.  II.  pp.  758—766. 
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Hebrew  texts  express  no  kind  of  ^oish,  but  are  only  so  many  denunciations  of  the 
displeasure  of  God  against  those  who  either  were  or  should  be  guilty  of  the  sins 
therein  mentioned,  and  of  the  judgments  which  they  must  expect  to  be  inflicted 
upon  them,  unless  prevented  by  a  timely  and  sincere  repentance.  And  agreeably 
to  this  view,  the  sacred  text  should  have  been  rendered  "  cursed  they,"  or, 
"  cursed  are  they,"  and  not  "  cursed  be  they,"  in  the  sense  of  Let  them  he  cursed  ; 
the  word  be,  though  inserted  in  our  translation,  having  nothing  answerable  to  it 
in  the  Hebrew. 

The  same  idiom,  which  appears  in  the  prophetic  writings,  is  also  to 
be  found  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  14. 

The  former  passage  runs  thus  : — If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesua,  let  him  he 
aiiathema  maraiiatha.  From  1  Cor.  xii.  3.  we  find  that  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to 
be  under  the  Spirit  and  teaching  of  God,  called  Jesus  Christ  avaOifxa  or  accursed,  that 
is,  a  person  devoted  to  destruction.  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  Saint  Paul  retorts  the  whole 
upon  themselves,  and  says,  If  any  man  lone  not  the  Lord  Jesus  let  him  he  (that  is,  he 
ivill  be)  accursed;  the  Lord  will  come.  This  is  not  said  in  the  way  of  imprecation, 
but  as  a,  prediction  of  what  would  certainly  come  upon  the  Jews  if  they  did  not  repent; 
and  of  what  actually  came  upon  them,  because  they  did  not  repent,  but  continued  to 
hate  and  execrate  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  as  well  as  a  prediction  of  what  still  lies 
upon  them  because  they  continue  to  hate  and  execrate  the  Redeemer. 

In  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  we  read,  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil;  the  Lord  re- 
ward him  accoi-ding  to  his  works;  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  imprecation.  But 
instead  of  dirofwTi  may  the  Lord  reward,  airoluioti  ivill  reward  is  the  reading  of  the 
Codices  Alexandrinus  and  Ephremi  (which  are  of  the  best  authority),  the  Codices 
Claromontanus,  San  Germanensis,  Augiensis,  also  of  those  numbered  by  Griesbach 
6.  17.  31.  37.  67**.  71.  73.  80.  and  of  the  MS.  by  Matthsei  noted  with  the  letter  f.  ;— 
of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Vulgate  versions — and  of  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Eulogius  as  cited  by  Photius,  Johannes  Damascenus,  Oecumenius,  Augustine,  and 
others  among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  The  reading  of  aTto^iaou  makes 
the  sentence  declaratory, — The  Lord  will  reward  him  according  to  his  works ;  and 
as  it  is  supported  by  such  satisfactory  evidence,  Griesbach  has  inserted  it  in  his  inner 
margin,  as  being  nearly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  common  reading.'  An  ad- 
ditional proof  that  this  is  the  preferable  lection  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  intrepid  Apostle,  Saint  Paul ;  who,  in  the 
sixteenth  verse,  when  speaking  of  his  being  deserted  by  every  one,  when  (during  his 
second  imprisonment  at  Rome)  he  was  first  summoned  to  vindicate  himself  before 
the  sanguinary  emperor  Nero,  says.  Let  it  not  be  placed  to  their  charge,  that  is,  Let 
them  not  have  to  reckon  for  it  with  the  Supreme  Judge,  at  the  great  day. 

23.  The  preceding  examples,  with  two  exceptions,  have  been  taken 
from  the  Old  Testament.  So  pure,  indeed,  is  the  morality  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  advocates  of  infidelity  can  find  no  other  fault  with 
it,  than  this, — that  it  carries  the  principle  of  forbearance  too  far,  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  inculcates  the  love  of  our  enemies.  Not- 
withstanding this  involuntary  testimony  to  its  inimitable  excellence, 
two  passages  have  been  singled  out,  as  inculcating  immorality,  viz. 
Luke  xvi.  8.  and  1  Coi\  ix.  5. 

(1.)  In  Luke  xv.  8.  we  read  that  The  lord  commended  the  unjust  steward  (who  in 
the  parable  had  been  represented  as  having  defrauded  his  master),  because  he  had 
done  wisely ;  and  hence  Jesus  Christ  has  been  unjustly  charged  with  countenancing 
dishonesty.  The  whole  of  the  context,  however,  shows,  that  it  was  the  master  or 
lord  of  the  steward,  and  not  Christ,  who  is  represented  as  commending  his  conduct, 
and  it  is  in  conse(juence  of  his  master's  so  commending  him  that  Jesus  made  the  re- 
flection, that  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  reiser  than  the  children 
of  light.   The  parable  in  question  is  to  be  interpreted  solely  in  reference  to  the  prin- 

'  Scbolz,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendoi-f  have  inserted  SiroSwerei  as  the  proper  reading  of  the 
text  in  their  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
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cipal  idea  contained  in  it ;  and  that  idea  is,  from  the  conduct  of  a  worldly  minded 
man,  to  enforce  upon  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  the  necessity  of  their  being 
at  least  as  assiduous  in  ])iu'suing  the  business  of  the  next  world, — the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  —  as  worldly  minded  men  are  in  their  management  of  the  affairs  ot 
this  world. 

(2.)  The  interrogatory  (1  Cor.  ix.  5.)  has  been  distorted  into  a  charge -of  adul- 
tery against  the  apostle  Paul.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  falsehood,  to 
state  that  the  whole  of  his  conduct  and  sentiments  completely  dispi'oves  it.  The 
purest  benevolence,  the  severest  reproofs  of  all  sin,  and  the  most  exemplary  dis- 
charge of  all  the  civil,  social,  and  relative  duties  pervade  all  his  justly  admired 
epistles.  Let  us,  however,  briefly  consider  this  passage.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  context,  that  at  Corinth  there  were  false  teachers  of  Christianity,  who 
questioned  Paul's  apostleship ;  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
most  circumspect  manner,  in  order  that  they  might  not  find  any  occasion  against 
him.  Having  vindicated  his  apostolic  character  and  mission,  and  proved  his  right 
to  have  the  necessaries  of  life  supplied  to  him,  if  he  had  demanded  them  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  laboured  gratuitously,  he  says,  —  Haveiue  not  poiver  (authority 
or  right)  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  ivell  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord  and  Cephas  ?  What  is  there  in  this  passage  which  can  be  construed  into 
a  sufficient  proof  of  adultery  in  an  English  court  of  law  ?  —  When  the  apostle 
speaks  of  his  right  to  take  with  him  a  sister,  a  wife,  he  means,  first,  that  he  and  all 
other  apostles,  and,  consequently,  all  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  had  a  right  to  marry  ; 
for  it  appears  that  James  and  Jude,  who  were  the  brethren  or  kinsmen  of  the  Lord, 
were  married  ;  and  we  have  infallible  evidence  that  Peter  (surnamed  Cephas)  was 
a  married  man,  not  only  from  this  verse,  but  also  from  Matt.  viii.  14.  where  his 
mother-in-laio  is  mentioned  as  being  cured  by  Jesus  Christ  of  a  fever.  And, 
secondly,  we  find  that  their  wives  were  persons  of  the  same  faith,  for  less  can  never 
be  implied  in  the  word  sister.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria has  particularly  remarked  that  the  npostles  carried  their  luives  about  with 
them,  "not  as  wives  but  as  sisters,  that  they  might  minister  to  those  who  were 
mistresses  of  families,  that  so  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  might,  without  reprehension 
or  evil  s^isjncion,  enter  the  apartments  of  the  women."  * 

'  dementis  Alexandrini  Stromata,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  (Op.  torn.  i.  pp.  535,  536.  Oxon,  1715.) 
Clement  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Greek  Christian  writers  in  the  close  of  the  second 
century.     His  Stromata  were  written  a.d.  193. 
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ibid.  170. 

..aifric,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  apocry- 
phal books  rejected  by,  500,  501. 

Affections,  the  moral  government  of,  en- 
forced in  the  Gospel,  367, 368.  Human 
affections  improperty  alleged  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Almighty,  609. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions, a  proof  of  the  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  Scriptures,  106,  107. 
110.  Of  quotations  by  Christian  writers, 
a  like  proof.  111. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles 
attributed  to,  exposed,  265,  266. 

America,  observations  on  the  peopling  of, 
591,  592. 

Ammonites,  David's  treatment  of,  explained, 
606,  607. 

Amphilochius's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  493. 

Ananias,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high 
priest  by  Paul,  96,  97. 

Antediluvians,  longevity  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  149. 

hvSvTTa.Tos,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given 
by  Paul  to  Sergius  Paulus,  193. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  destruction  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by,  foretold,  2^A. 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  469. 

1.  Apocri/phal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 
rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
ibid.  470.  Internal  evidence  against  them  : 
—  Not  one  of  them  is  extant  iu  pure  an- 
cient Biblical  Hebrew,  470.  They  were 
all  written  subsequently  to  the  cessation 
of  the  prophetic  spirit,  470.  Not  one  of 
the  writers  of  them,  in  direct  terms,  ad- 
vances any  claims  to  inspiration,  470. 
They  contain  many  fabulous  things,  as 


well  as  contradictory  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  to  authentic  profane 
history,  471 — 473.  External  evidence 
against  them  :  —  They  were  never  re- 
ceived into  the  Sacred  Canon  by  the 
ancient  Jewish  Church,  nor  cited  by  any 
Jewish  writers  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  474—479.  Nor  admitted 
into  the  Sacred  Canon  in  any  catalogues 
of  the  Sacred  Books,  recognised  by  the 
ancient  Christian  Church,  nor  in  any 
catalogues  published  by  the  fathers  of  the 
first  four  centuries,  480 — 499.  Testi- 
monies of  the  later  divines  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  against  the  ajiocry- 
phal  books,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  499  —  502.  Confessions  of 
learned  Romanists  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  they  form  no  part  of  the 
Sacred  Canon,  503  —  505.  Rejection  of 
the  apocryphal  books  by  the  Oriental  or 
Greek  Church,  505,  506.  The  apocry- 
phal books  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
the  inspired  writings  by  the  council  of 
Trent,  507.  The  actual  value  of  the 
apocryphal  books,  509,  510. 

2.  Apocrt/phal  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Enumeration  of  these  writings,  511,  512. 
External  evidence  to  show  that  they  were 
never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical, 
512 — 515.  Internal  evidence,  515 — 525. 
These  books  confirm  the  credibility  of 
the  genuine  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
525—527. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  fabulous  miracles  as- 
cribed to,  exposed,  267,  268. 

Apostles,  testimony  of,  to  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  44.  —  And  against  the 
apocryphal  books,  477.  Character  of, 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, 248 — 256.  On  the  miraculous 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them, 
538—541.  Their  credibility.  See  Cre- 
dibility and  Inspiration. 

Apostolic  Canons,  71.  note  1.  Observations 
on  the  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  eighty-fifth  pseudo- 
apostolic  canon,  487.  and  note  3. 

Apostolical  Fathers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  82 — 
84.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the 
R  3 
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Scriptures,  70.  Force  of  their  testimony, 
81. 

Aquinas  (Thomas),  apocryphal  books  re- 
jected by,  501. 

Aretas,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petrsca,  -why  at 
■vrar  with  Herod  the  Great,  98. 

Ark  of  Noah,  observations  on,  589. 

Aniobius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  74. 

Arts,  the  hue  invention  and  progress  of,  a 
confirmation  of  the  credibiUty  of  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Deluge,  152 — 155. 

Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  circumstances 
and  evidences  of,  considered,  536 — 538. 

Athdiiasius,  testimony  of,  to  the  sufficiency 
of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty, 
464.  His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  remarks,  489,  490. 

Atheists,  principles  of,  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  Gospel,  427  —  430.  Efifects  of 
Atheism  in  republican  France,  29,  30. 

Athenagoras,  testimony  of,  to.  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament, 
76,  77. 

Athens,  miserable  condition  of  women  at, 
1 1.  note  6.  Origin  of  the  altar  "  To  the 
Unknown  God,"  erected  there,  195. 
Luke's  and  Paul's  account  of  the  Athe- 
nians, confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  167. 
and  note  4.  And  by  ancient  inscriptions, 
195. 

Atonement  for  sin,  true  notion  of,  unknown 
to  the  heathen,  7,  8.  Though  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  one,  148,  149.  The 
doctrine  of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 357,  358. 

Augustan  Cohort  at  Csesarea,  97. 

Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  did  not  receive 
the  apocryphal  books  as  inspired, 
497—499. 

Authenticity  defined,  37.  Of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  proved,  37 — 103.  449 — 
451. 


Babel,  erection  of  the  tower  of,  confirmed 
by  heathen  testimony,  158. 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  288,  289. 

Balaam's  ass,  speaking,  remarks  on,  593. 

Baptism,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  139. 

Basilides,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
86. 

Bellarmine  (Cardinal),  incidental  confes- 
sions of,  against  the  apocryphal  books, 
504.  505. 

Benefits  conferred  by  Christianity,  a  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  405 — 424. 

Bible,  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
454 — 465.  Jloral  qualifications  for  the 
study  of  h,  4C6,  467.  Refutation  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  im- 
moral book  in  the  world,  398,  399. 
Docs  not  inculcate  a  spirit  of  intolerance 


and  persecution,  399 — 401.  Harmony 
between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin  and  authority,  402,  403. 
As  also  its  preservation,  404,  405.  See 
Scriptures,  Testament  {Old),  Testament 
(^New),  and   Versions. 

Blind  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on 
the  miracle  of,  233—235. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
notions  of,  on  religion  and  morals,  22. 
His  profligate  conduct,  31. 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory tenets  of,  on  religion  and  morals, 
25.  28.  His  hypocrisy  exposed,  31. 
His  involuntary  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  evangelists,  143. 

Book,  every  writing  so  termed  by  the  an- 
cients, however  small,  113. 

Book  of  the  Covenant,  114. 

Book  of  Jasher,  remarks  on,  115. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations 
on,  114. 


Caivs  Romancs,  testimony  of,  to  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cana,  observations  on  the  miracle  wrought 
at,  231. 

Canaanites,  extirpation  of,  considered,  601. 

Canon,  defined,  38.  Account  of  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,  38—48.  And  of 
the  New  Testament,  63—65. 

Carthage,  the  third  provincial  council  of, 
did  not  recognise  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  canonical,  482 
—484. 

Catalogues  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 40.  And  of  the  New  Testament, 
71,  72.  The  apocryphal  books  not  ad- 
mitted into  any  catalogues  of  the  Sacred 
Books  recognised  bv  the  ancient  Church, 
480—486. 

Celsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
Christ,  173,174.  A  nd  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, 181.  His  testimony  to  the  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  88 — 90. 

Cessation  of  miracles,  263.  note. 

Chaldaans,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  dis- 
proved, 153. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins 
on,  explained,  601.  The  alleged  destruc- 
tion of,  by  Elisha,  disproved,  609. 

Chinese,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  18.  Their  pretences  to 
antiquity,  disproved,  154. 

Christ.     See  Jksl's  Christ,  Messiah. 

Christianity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
140—142.  542.  And  that  the  Gospel  is 
from  God,  301—306.  Gibbon's  five  se- 
condary causes  of  its  success,  refuted, 
307 — 309.  Rejection  of  it  by  unbeliev- 
ing Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  its  non-uni- 
versality, no  argument  against  it,  but 
rather  a  confirmation  of  its  divine  ori- 
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ginal,  309 — 327.  The  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion introductory  to  it,  350 — 352.  Ex- 
cellency of  its  doctrines.  353 — 3G2.  And 
morality,  362 — 374.  Singularity  of  its 
motives'  to  duty,  376—380.  Its  doc- 
trines not  contrary  to  reason,  382 — 
384.  Its  doctrine  of  a  future  judg- 
ment not  improbable,  385 — 387.  Does 
not  establish  a  system  of  priestcraft, 
388,  389.  Or  jirohibit  free  inquiry, 
but  on  the  contrary  invites  it,  389, 
390.  Its  morality  not  too  strict,  390. 
Nor  are  any  of  its  moral  precepts  un- 
reasonable and  impracticable,  391  — 
394.  Does  not  produce  a  timid,  passive 
spirit,  394,  395.  Nor  overlook  the  ge- 
nerous sentiments  of  friendship,  395, 
39G.  And  of  patriotism,  396  —  398. 
Nor  inculcate  either  intolerance  or  per- 
secution, 400,  401.  The  tendency  of 
Christianity,  evinced  by  facts,  to  pro- 
mote the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  mankind,  405 — 424.  liiterary  bene- 
fits conferred  by  Christianity,  417.  note. 
Comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  Gospel 
with  those  produced  by  the  atheistical 
philosophy,  424 — 430.  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  religions,  a  further  proof 
that  it  is  from  God,  430.  Particularly 
in  its  perfection,  432.  Its  openness,  ibid. 
Its  adaptation  to  the  capacities  of  all 
men,  ibid.  433.  The  spirituality  of  its 
worship,  434.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  ■world,  434.  Its  humiliation  of 
man  and  exalting  of  the  Deity,  4-35.  Its 
restoration  of  order  to  the  world,  435. 
Its  tendency  to  eradicate  all  evil  passions 
from  the  heart,  435.  Its  contrariety  to 
the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  man- 
kind, 435,  436.  Its  restoration  of  the 
divine  image  to  man,  436.  Its  mighty 
ellects,  436—438.  Examination  of  the 
difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  from  the  prejudices  of  au- 
thority and  human  wisdom,  543 — 545. 
From  the  violence  of  persecution,  545 — 
547  ;  and  from  the  artifices  of  policy,  547 
—549. 

Christians,  exemplary  character  and  con- 
duct of.  406,  407.  Attested  by  heathen 
adversaries,  175 — 182.  409.  As  well  as 
by  Christian  apologists,  407,  408.  Per- 
secutions of  Christians  foretold,  and  the 
prediction  fulfilled,  569;  570.  The  crimes 
of  nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on 
the  Gospel,  418,  419.  Great  number  of 
Christian  writers  in  the  early  ages,  301, 
302.  note. 

Cloisls,  false,  appearance  of,  foretold,  and 
the  prediction  fulfilled,  571,  572. 

Chiihh  (.Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  24.  His 
hypocrisy,  31.  His  involuntary  testi- 
mony to  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  142.     And  to  his  character,  375. 

Circumcision,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of 
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the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
138. 

Circumstantiality  of  the  Old  Testament 
narratives,  a  proof  of  their  authenticity, 
46 — 48.  As  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  55 — 
57.  And  of  the  New  Testament  narra< 
tivcs,  96,  97. 

Civil  History  confirms  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  143.  182. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  76. 

Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  83. 
Did  not  quote  apocryphal  books,  486.  and 
note  4. 

Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
narratives  with  the  relations  of  profane 
authors,  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  97 — 
99.  160—188. 

Coins  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to 
the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament, 
188—199, 

Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  on  religion,  23.  His  hypocrisy, 
31. 

Complexion,  varieties  of,  in  different  nations, 
not  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  mankind,  590,  591. 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  Scripture, 
to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things, 
ex;*mined  and  disproved,  582 — 596.  Al- 
leged contradictions  to  morality,  ex- 
amined and  disproved,  597 — 612.  Con- 
tradictions in  the  apocryphal  books  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  authentic  profane 
history,  471 — 473. 

Corinthians,  no  other  epistles  written  to, 
but  those  which  are  now  extant,  1 1 5 — 
117. 

Corruption  of  the  Old  Testament,  impossi- 
bility of,  104 — 107.  Impossibility  of  cor- 
rupting the  New  Testament,  108—111. 

Covenant,  book  of  the,  1 14. 

Creation  of  the  world,  the  true  account  of, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  7. 
Mosaic  narrative  of,  ccnfirnied  by  pro- 
fane history,  145;  and  by  the  modern 
discoveries  in  philosophy,  583 — 585. 

Credibiliti/  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
119.  Proofs  that  the  writers  of  them 
had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
subjects  which  they  relate  ;  and  that 
their  moral  character,  though  rigidly 
tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their 
keenest  opponents,  120.  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  120, 121.  And 
also  to  the  New  Testament,  122,  123. 
These  writings  rievcr  charged  with  con- 
taining falsehoods,  123.  'J'his  proved  at 
length  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
124—128.  And  the  New  Tostanient,  128. 
The  writers  of  which  were  contemporary 
with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the 
events  related,  122,  123.  And  could  not 
have  recorded  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Jesus  Christ  if  they  had  not  been  true, 
u  4 
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129,  130.  Were  neither  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics,  130,  131.  Were  neither  de- 
ceived themselves,  nor  did  nor  could 
deceive  others,  131,  132.  But  on  the 
contrary  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 
integrity  and  sincerity,  133 — 13G.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorious  proofs,  13G.  And 
sutfered  everything  for  the  truth  of  their 
narrations,  137.  The  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures  further  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
sistence, to  this  very  day,  of  monuments 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  principal  facts  and  events  therein 
recorded,  137 — 140.  And  by  the  won- 
derful establishment  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  140  —  142.  Testimonies 
from  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of 
the  Old  Testament,  143—162.  And  also 
of  the  New  Testament,  162  -182.  The 
silence  of  profane  authors  concerning 
fiicts  recorded  by  the  sacred  historians, 
no  argument  against  their  credibility,  182 
— 187.  Which  is  further  confirmed  by 
coins  and  medals,  188 — 199,  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  452.  The  credi- 
bility of  miracles  proved,  208 — 2 1 4.  The 
credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament  confirmed  by  the  apo- 
cryphal books,  525 — 527. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  384.  note. 

Cretans,  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  by 
profane  writers,  167,  168. 

Ci/priiin,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  75. 

Cyprus,  the  proconsulate  of,  confirmed  by 
an  ancient  coin,  193. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  catalogue  of 
the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  490,  491. 


D'  Ai.EMHEnT,  miserable  death  of,  429. 

Daniel,  prediction  of,  relative  to  the  four 
great  monarchies,  and  its  fulfilment,  289, 
290. 

David,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  606.  His  advice  to  Solo- 
mon conci'rning  .Joab  and  Shimei  ex- 
plained, 604.  Also  his  conduct  towards 
the  Ammonites,  606,  607. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  Divine  Revelation, 
origin  of,  20.  note.  Are  indebted  to  the 
Scriptures  for  all  that  they  have  written 
which  is  either  wise  or  good,  20.  Their 
boast,  that  unassisted  reason  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  man,  disproved,  20,  21. 
A  summary  of  their  absurd  and  contra- 
dictory tenets  concerning  the  religion 
and  worship  of  God,  and  a  future  state, 
2 1  — 27.  And  cnncerning  morals,  28,  29. 
Deadly  effecls  of  deism  on  nations,  29,  30. 
And  on  individuals,  31,  32.  Effects  of 
their  prlncii)les  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Gospel,  425—430. 

Deities  (Iieatiien),   immense   number  of,  .0. 


and  note  3.  Horrid  rites  of,  and  their 
cfiFects,  5,  6.     See  Idolatry. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by 
civil  history,  150 — 158.  Proved  not  to 
be  contradictory  to  modern  scientific  dis- 
coveries, 586 — 589. 

Despotism  over  the  minds  of  men,  not  taught 
in  the  Gospel,  388,  389. 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  predictions  rela- 
tive to,  and  their  fulfilment,  566 — 576. 

Deuteronomy,  prediction  in,  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  illustrated,  555 — 557. 

Devotions  of  the  Gentiles,  destitute  of  spiri- 
tuality, 419.  note. 

AiaB-^KTt,  import  of,  36,  63, 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  examined,  542 — 549. 

Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible,  a  proof 
that  it  must  be  from  God,  334,  Doc- 
trines of  the  patriarchal  age,  335 — 337. 
Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  337—342.  Summary  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  353.  Particu- 
larly the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  the  blessings  thereby  procured  for 
man,  356 — 362. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel,  412. 
note. 

Duty,  superiority  of  the  motives  to,  pre- 
sented by  the  Gospel,  376  —380. 


EmoNJTEs,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 86. 

Ecclesiastes,  book  of,  unjustly  charged  with 
irreligion  and  immorality,  610. 

Egypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  387.  The  Israelites'  borrow- 
ing from  the  Egyptians  explained,  599. 
Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote 
antiquity,  disproved,  152,  153.  Confir- 
mations of  Scripture  from  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  189 — 192. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  nar- 
rative of,  595. 

Elisha's  alleged  destruction  of  forty-two 
little  children,  disproved,  609. 

Endor,  no  miracle  wrought  by  the  witch  of, 
208. 

England,  beneficial  eflfects  of  Christianity 
in,  420,  421.  Apocryphal  books  rejected 
by  the  Church  of  England,  509.  What 
portions  are  read  in  her  services,  510, 

JShoc//,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heathen 
traditions,  149, 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  130.  Proof 
that  Moses  was  not  an  enthusiast,  124. 
Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  130, 
131. 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  195.  That 
city,  why  termed  NEflKOPOS,  ihid.  190, 
Functions  of  the  recorder  of,  197. 

Epiphanius's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  492. 

Ephrcm,  the  Syrian,  had  the  same  canon  of 
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the  Old  Testament  which  the  Jews  had, 
493.  note  1. 

Erasmus,  judgment  of,  on  the  proper  dis- 
position for  studying  the  Scriptures,  467. 

Et/uiipia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  287,  288. 

Evangelists  were  contemporary  with,  and 
eye  witnesses  of  the  facts  recorded  by 
them,  122,  123.  Were  also  competent 
witnesses,  129.  Were  not  enthusiasts  or 
fanatics,  130.  Were  not  deceived  them- 
selves, 131.  Nor  did  nor  could  deceive 
nor  impose  upon  others,  ibid.  132.  Were 
men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  since- 
rity, 133 — 136.  Appealed  to  notorious 
proofs,  136.  Suffered  everything  for 
the  truth  of  their  narrations,  137.  On 
the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  the 
evangelists,  see  Credibility,  Inspiration. 

Evidence.    See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evil,  the  true  cause  of,  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  7.  The  Bible  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  writers,  147,  148. 

Ezekitf,  supposed  difference  between  him 
and  Jeremiah,  reconciled,  283,  284. 


Fjt.l  of  man,  the  Mosaic  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
and  by  historical  testimony,  146 — 149.' 

Falsehoods  in  the  pseudo-evangelical  writ- 
ings, 524,  525.  Falsehood  falsely  im- 
puted to  the  Almighty  by  infidels,  607, 
608. 

Fathers,  visiting  the  sins  of,  upon  their 
children,  explained,  601. 

Fathers,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  69—74.  Re- 
marks on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  70.  They  placed  no  reliance 
on  tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  duty, 
463—465.  Proofs  that  they  did  not 
admit  apocryphal  books  into  the  canon 
of  divinely  inspired  Scripture,  486 — 499. 

Fertility  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by 
heathen  writers,  162. 

Fig-tree,  the  withering  of  the  barren,  ex- 
plained, 225. 

First  Day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a 
proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 139. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding 
of,  231. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the 
Old' Testament,  38,  39.  And  the  New 
Testament,  67—69.  104—106. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of,  358. 

France,  terrible  state  of,  during  the  first 
French  Revolution,  in  consequence  of 
infidelity,  29,  30. 

Frederick  II.,  king  of  Prussia,  impious 
tenets  of,  27. 

Free  Imjuiry,  not  prohibited  by  Christianity, 
389,  390. 


Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name  in 

the  Gospel,  394—396. 
Future  State.     See  Immortality  of  the  SouL 


Gallic,  character  of,  164,  165. 

Gclasius  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  list  of  canoni- 
cal books  of  Scripture  ascribed  to,  of  no 
authority,  484—486. 

Gctie.-:is  (book  of),  summary  of  the  patri- 
archal  religion,  as  exhibited  in,  335 — 
337.  Whence  Moses  derived  his  ma- 
terials for  it.  52,  53.  The  credibility  of 
various  events  recorded  in,  attested  by 
civil  history,  145 — 158.  The  history  of 
creation  in  this  book  not  contradictory 
to  geology,  583—585. 

Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  ob- 
jection to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  315 — 
318. 

Genuineness  defined,  37.  Criteria  for  dis- 
tinguishing genuine  from  spurious  writ- 
ings, 66.  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament demonstrated,  40 — 47.  Espe- 
cially of  the  Pentateuch,  48 — 61.  And 
of  the  New  Testament,  62—102. 

Geology,  not  contradicted  by  the  Mosaic 
history  of  creation,  583 — 585. 

Giants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by 
heathen  writers,  150. 

Gibbons  false  account  of  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  confuted  by  facts,  307 — 
309.     His  immoral  principles,  28. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  im- 
perfectly known  among  the  ancient 
heathen  nations,  4 — 7.  And  also  among 
the  modern  heathens,  16 — 18.  Sublime 
doctrines  of  Scripture  concerning  God, 
in  the  patriarchal  times,  335,  336.  Under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 341.  And 
in  the  Gospel,  355,  356. 

Gospel,  why  rejected  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  309 — 315.  And  by  the  Gentiles, 
315 — 317.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  139.  See  the  titles,  Chris- 
tianity, Doctrines,  Morality,  in  this  Index. 

Govet-nors  and  Governed,  duties  of,  under 
the  Gospel,  365,  366. 

Greek  or  Oriental  Church,  the  apocryphal 
books  rejected  by,  505,  506.  Testimonies 
of  later  divines  of,  against  them,  500. 

Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testament,  a 
proof  of  its  authenticity,  94,  95. 

Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of, 
confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  160,  107. 

Gregory,  bishop  of  Nazianzum  ;  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
492. 

Gregory  J.,  bishop  of  Rome,  rejected  apO' 
cryphal  books,  499. 


HArnxEss,  dark  and  confused   notions  of 
the  heathen  conceri  ing,  8,  9. 
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Hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  considered, 
599,  600. 

Harmimy  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the 
Bible,  a  proof  of  its  divine  authority  and 
original,  402 — 404. 

Heathen  Nations  : — deplorable  state  of  re- 
ligion and  morals  among  the  ancient 
heathens,  4 — 15.  And  among  the  mo- 
dern heathens,  16 — 18.  This,  a  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation, 
19.  The  heathens  derived  many  of  their 
institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  150,  151. 
Tiieir  characters,  as  incidentally  noticed 
in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by 
profane  writers,  166 — 168. 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  143 — 
162.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  162— 
183.  And  to  the  beneficial  efTects  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  first  Christians,  409.  Testimonies 
of  heathen  adversaries  to  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 88—93. 

Hebrew  Language,  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 45,  46.  Especially  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 48. 

Hebrew  Scriptures.      See  Testament  (Old). 

Hegesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  79. 

Helvelius,  immoral  tenets  of,  28,  29. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory 
tenets  of,  in  religion  and  morals,  28,  29. 

Heretical  writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  85 — 87. 

Hernias,  supposed  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  82.  7tote  2. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Poictiers ;  his  catalogue 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
remarks  thereon,  491. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and 
morals  among,  16,  17.  Their  extrava- 
gant pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted, 
154. 

Hippolytus  Portuensis,  testimony  of,  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  75.  And 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464. 

Historians  (profane)  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  Old  Testament  narratives,  144—162. 
And  also  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
162 — 188.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  97 — 
102.  The  silence  of  ancient  historians 
concerning  many  facts,  accounted  for, 
182—187. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  of,  illus- 
trated 210.  Hume's  objections  to,  con- 
sidered and  refuted,  21 1 — 213.  Historical 
testimony,  not  diminished  by  the  lapse 
of  ages,  213,  214.  Historical  testimony 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  50 — 55. 


Hobhes  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
22.  28.  His  base  conduct,  31.  His  in- 
voluntary testimony  in  favour  of  the 
New  Testament,  142. 

Holiness  of  the  Christian  morality,  370. 

Holy  Spirit,  miraculous  descent  of,  on  the 
apostles,  considered,  538 — 541. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  no- 
tions of,  concerning  religion  and  morals, 
26.  28.  His  objection  against  the  Penta- 
teuch, refuted,  144, 145.  Repetition  of  his 
objection  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
211,  212. 


Idolatrt  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  4. 
And  of  the  modern  heathens,  16,  17.  Its 
subversion  among  the  Jews  foretold, 
283.  Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 
Mosaic  law  concerning,  explained,  603. 

Ignatius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  83.  Quoted  only 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  486. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible, 
398,  399.  Immoral  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  deists  and  atheists,  28 — 30. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state, 
imperfectly  known  to  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, 9.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
343,  344.  3G0. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  126, 
127.  Of  the  other  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  127, 128.  And  of  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  133—136. 

Imprecations  occurring  in  the  Scriptures, 
explained,  608,  609. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions 
of,  concerning  religion  and  moi-als,  21  — 
28.  Their  objections  to  the  doctrines 
and  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible,  refuted, 
381 — 401.  Contradictions  of  their  creed, 
384.  7iote  2.  Their  efforts  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
329.  Their  total  want  of  candour,  381. 
note.  Effectsof  their  writings  in  France, 
29, 30.  And  on  individuals,  31,  32.  Espe- 
cially at  the  approach  of  death,  427 — 
429.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objec- 
tions of  infidels,  no  Just  cause  for  reject- 
ing the  Scriptures,  438 — 442.  Infidels 
proved  to  be  more  credulous  than 
Christians,  442 — 445. 

Inspiration  defined,  200.  527.  Reasonable 
and  necessary,  200,  201.  Criteria  of  in- 
spiration, 202.  203.  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament,  528,  529.  And  of  the 
New  Testament,  429 — 5.'36.  Inspiration 
not  claimed  by  the  writers  or  authors  of 
the  apocryphal  books,  470. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  399 — 
401.  Though  practised  by  Jews  and 
heathens,  401. 

Irenatus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  77,  78.      And  to  the 
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perfection  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule 
of  faith,  464. 

Isaac,  on  the  sacrifice  of,  by  Abraham, 
598. 

Ishmael,  predictions  concerning,  and  their 
fulfilment,  279,  280. 

Israelites'  borrowing  of  the  Egyptians,  ex- 
plained, 599.  Predictions  concerning 
them,  and  their  fulfilment,  280,  281. 


Jacob's  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac,  con- 
sidered, 598.  vote  1.  Observations  on 
Jacob's  vow,  598,  599. 

Jael,  conduct  of,  explained,  604. 

Jairiis,  daughter  of,  restored  to  life,  236. 

Jasher,  Book  of,  115. 

Jepht/iah,  proved  not  to  have  immolated 
his  daughter,  605. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  72,  73. 
His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  with  remarks  thereon,  494 — 
496.    Rejected  the  apocryphal  books,  495. 

Jerusalem,  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of,  and  their  fulfilment,  299, 
300.  566—576. 

Jesds  Christ,  truth  of  the  actions  ascribed 
to,  128, 129.  Testimony  of,  to  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  43.  Testimony 
of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
168.  578—582.  Of  the  Talmuds,  168. 
Of  Pontius  Pilate,  169.  Of  Suetonius, 
172.  Of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  ^lius  Lam- 
pridius,  and  Celsus,  173,  174.  Of  Por- 
phyry, and  Julian,  174.  Of  Mohammed, 
175.  Why  he  used  extreme  means  in  per- 
forming some  of  his  miracles,  218 — 220. 
And  gave  different  degrees  of  notoriety 
to  them,  216,  217.  Their  number  and 
variety,  222.  Design,  223 — 225.  Great- 
ness, 226.  Before  whom  wrought,  228. 
In  what  manner  wrought,  229,  230. 
Their  effects,  230.  Were  never  denied, 
ibid.  A  critical  examination  of  some  of 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ:  —  particu- 
larly, the  conversion  of  water  into  wine, 
231.  The  feeding  of  five  thousand  men, 
ibid.  The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's 
mother,  and  of  the  paralytic,  232,  233. 
The  giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had 
been  born  blind,  233 — 236.  The  raising 
of  Jairus's daughter  to  life,  236.  The  re- 
surrection of  Lazarus,  237 — 239.  The 
circumstances  of  Jesus's  resurrection 
stated  and  examined,  239 — 258.  And 
of  his  ascension,  536—538.  The  apo- 
cryphal books  not  sanctioned  by  him, 
476.  The  miracles  of  Jesus  compared 
■with  pretended  heathen  and  Romish 
miracles,  261 — 270.  His  character,  353, 
354.  Testimonies  of  heathen  writers  to 
his  life  and  character,  169 — 174.  In- 
voluntary testimonies  of  the  infidels, 
Chubb  and  Rousseau,  to  his  character, 
375,   376.     The    example   of   Jesus  a 


pattern  for  our  imitation,  378.  Jesus  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  555 — 557. 
Salvation  only  through  him,  576.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  the  danger 
of  rejecting  him,  577.  See  Messiah. 
Jewish  Nation,  predictions  concerning, 
280—284.  Their  rejection  of  Christi- 
anity accounted  for,  309 — 315.  Did  not 
corrupt  the  Old  Testament,  105,  106. 
The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  of  the 
Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, confirmed  by  profane  writer*,  105, 
106.  Miseries  of  the  Jews  during  and 
subsequently  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
572 — 574.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  of 
the  Jews,  400.  The  apocryiihal  books 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Jews,  474 — 480. 

Joannes  Damascenus,  apocryphal  books  re- 
jected by,  500, 

Jonah's  being  in  the  belly  of  a  whale,  cir- 
cumstance of,  considered,  596. 

J  or  tin  (Dr.),  on  the  literary  benefits  con- 
ferred by  Christianity,  417.  note. 

Josephus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament, 
41,  42.  And  to  the  accounts  of  princes 
and  governors  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  163  — 165.  Especially  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  168.  Vin- 
dication of  the  genuineness  of  that  testi- 
mony, 578 — 582.  The  apocryphal  books 
not  recognised  by  him,  475,  476. 

Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones 
raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  221. 

Josiah,  prophecy  concerning,  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, 283. 

Judas  Iscariot,  character  of,  an  argument 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  373.  note  1. 

Judgment  (future)  not  improbable,  385 — 
387. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of, 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  New  Testament,  91,  92.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ,  1 74.  And  of  the  first  Christians, 
182.  409.  His  efforts  against  Christi- 
anity, 547,  548. 

Justification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of, 
358,  359. 

Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  80.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  80. 

Juvenal,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians,  176. 


Lactaxtius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  71.  And  to 
the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Gcsp*"',  408,  409. 

Lampridius,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
of  Christ,  173. 

Language  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of 
its  authenticity,  45,  46.  Especially  of 
the  Pentateuch,  48.  49.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenti- 
city, 94- -96. 
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LaoiUcea,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  by 
St.  Paul  to  the  Church  at,  117—119. 
Translation  of  his  pretended  epistle  to 
the  Laodiceans,  522,  523.  Catalogue  of 
the  canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment received  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  481.  Observations  thereon,  481 — 
484. 

Laws  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  49,  50. 

Lazarus,  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of, 
examined,  237 — 239. 

Leritical  Laivs,  alleged  impurity  of,  re- 
futed, 602. 

Literature,  influence  of  the  Gospel  on, 
415—417. 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  related  in  Scripture,  confirmed  by 
profane  history,  149,  150. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebration  of,  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 139. 

Lucian,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 
the  first  Christians,  181. 

Lying  systematically  taught  by  some  hea- 
thens, 13.  and  note  2. 


Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal 
duties  of,  365,  366. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and 
fall  of,  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
143 — 149.  Mutual  duties  between  man 
and  man  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  363 — 
366. 

Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 
86,  87. 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  176. 

Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  of  truth,  137. 

Medals  (ancient)  a  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  188.  199. 

Mediator,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  ne- 
cessity of,  confirmed  by  the  traditions 
and  opinions  of  the  heathens,  148,  149. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  testimony  of,  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  78. 
His  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  487.     Remarks  thereon,  488. 

Messiah. 
I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Tkstamext  co7i- 
earning  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  and  their 
Julfilment : — That  a  Messiah  should  come, 
293.  549.  The  time  when,  and  the  place 
where,  he  was  to  come,  293.  549.  551. 
That  he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together, 
550.  From  whom  he  was  to  be  de- 
scended, 293,  294.  550.  That  he  was  to 
be  preceded  by  a  prophet  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  liiias,  551.  That  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  to  confirm 
his  doctrine  by  great  miracles,  55 i  —  553. 
Predictions    relative    to    his   sufiferings, 


death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  294, 
295.  553 — 555.  Predictions  relative  to 
the  particular  offices  of  the  ;\lessiah.  as  a 
prophet,  priest,  and  king,  555 — 562. 

II.  Predictions  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  rela- 
tive to  his  own  sufferings,  Sec.  and  their 
fulfilment : — Predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment for  the  confirmation  of  his  disciples' 
faith,  562.  Relative  to  the  time,  place, 
and  manner  of  his  sufferings,  and  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  to  be  in- 
flicted, 299.  563 — 565.  His  resurrection 
and  ascension,  565,  566.  The  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  his  apostles,  299. 
Prophecies  concerning  the  various 
minute  circumstances  which  were  to 
precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  299,  300.  566 — 
578.  Prophecies  concerning  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  of  their 
alleged  non-fulfilment,  301 — 318. 

Midianites,  alleged  severity  of  Moses  to, 
explained,  602. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are 
proofs  of  their  divine  inspiration,  203. 
Definition  of  a  miracle,  203,  204.  Na- 
ture of  the  evidence  from  miracles,  205, 
206.  Their  design,  206—208.  Their 
credibility  indicated  and  proved,  208  — 
—210.  213,  214.  Refutation  of  Mr. 
Hume's  sophistry,  211, 212.  Six  criteria 
for  ascertaining  miracles,  215 — 220.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles, 
218.  note.  Why  Jesus  Christ  on  some 
occasions  enjoined  secrecy  on  the  persons 
healed  by  him,  216,  217.  And  used  ex- 
ternal applications,  218,  219.  Applica- 
tion of  the  six  criteria  to  several  miracles 
related  in  the  Old  Testament,  220,  221. 
And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
been  performed  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles, 
222.  Their  number,  222.  Variety,  222. 
Design,  223—226.  Greatness,  226."  Per- 
sons by  or  before  whom  they  were 
wrought,  228.  In  what  manner  per- 
formed, 228—230.  Their  efi'tcts,  230. 
Were  never  denied,  ibid.  Examination 
of  some  of  them,  231  —  239.  Particularly 
of  the  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
239 — 258.  General  summary  of  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles,  259 — 261.  Com- 
parison of  the  miracles  related  ia  the 
Scriptures  with  pretended  heathen  and 
popish  miracles,  261 — 270.  Cessation 
of  miracles,  263.  note.  Predictions,  with 
their  fulfilment,  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
perform  miracles,  551,552.  List  of  his 
miracles,  552,  553. 

Mohammed  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  Gospels,  175.  Deplorable  state  of 
religion  and  morals  among  Mohamme- 
dans, 19.  The  spread  of  Mohammedism 
no  objection  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  rather  a  confirmation  of  it,  318.  Its 
progress  accounted  for,  319 — 324. 

Monarchies  (the  four  great),  Daniel's  pre- 
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diction  concerning,  and   its  fulfilment, 
319—324. 

Moral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures, 4G6,  467. 

Morality,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the 
Scriptures,  considered,  and  shown  to  have 
no  foundation,  597—612.  Morality  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  336.  Of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  345 — 349.  And  of  the 
Gospel,  362 — 374.  Superior  motives  of 
the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  376—380. 
It  is  not  too  strict,  290,  291.  Nor  are 
any  of  its  moral  precepts  unreasonable 
and  impracticable,  39 1  — 394. 

Morgan  (Dr.),  contradictory  deistical  asser- 
tions of,  24. 

Muxes,  not  a  mythological  but  a  real  per- 
son, 54.  159.  Had  perfect  knowledge 
of  what  he  related,  120,  121.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  historian,  120,  121.  Was  not 
an  enthusiast,  124.  Was  not  himself  im- 
posed ujion,  nor  did  impose  upon  others, 
123.  125.  His  impartiality,  125 — 127. 
The  credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed 
by  civil  history,  144 — 160.  Observa- 
tions on  the  miracles  wrought  by  him, 
220,  22 1.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a  greater 
prophet  than  Moses,  555 — 557.  His 
pi'edictions  concerning  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  their  fulfilment,  281,  282.  Sum- 
mary  view  of  the  Mosaic  doctrines  and 
precepts,  337 — 350.  The  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation, introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel, 
350—352.  The  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation  and  deluge,  not  contradictory  to 
modern  scientific  discoveries,  582 — 589. 

Muratorian  Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
78. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for 
rejecting  the  Scriptures,  382 — 384.  In- 
efficacy  of  the  Grecian  mysteries  in  a 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view,  6,  7. 


N.4IX,  miracle  wrought  at,  236,  237. 
Nature,  course  of,  explained,  204. 
Nebuchadnezzar,    prophecies     concerning, 

and  their  fulfilment,  283. 
N«a)(c<{poy,  office  of,  196. 
Netv  Testament.     See  Testament  (New). 
Nineveh,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their 

fulfilment,  288. 


OsEniKxcE,  superiority  of  the  Gospel  mo- 
tives to,  376—380. 

Objections,  various,  of  infidels,  to  the  d'lC- 
trlne  and  morality  of  the  Scriptures, 
refuted,  381 — 402.  Inability  to  answer 
all  such  objections,  no  just  cause  for  re- 
jecting the  scriptures,  438  —  445. 

Offices  of  the  Messiah,  predictions  respect- 
ing, and  their  fulfilment,  555 — 562. 

Ophites,  testimony  of  the,  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 86. 

Oracles  (heathen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted 


with  the  clearness  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies, 272 — 276. 

Origen,  notice  of,  74.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
75.  To  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture,  as 
the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  464.  And  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians, 408.  His  catalogue  of  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  488.  Remarks 
thereon,  489. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  con- 
firmed by  heathen  testimonies,  147,  148. 

Otitheite,  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity 
at,  423. 


Paoan  pretended  miracles,  observations 
on,  261 — 268.  Testimony  of  pagan 
writers  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old 
Testament,  144—162.  And  of  the  New 
Testament,   102—182. 

Palestine,  fertility  of,  attested  by  heathen 
writers,  162. 

Papias,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  New  Testament,  80. 

Parables,  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  list  of, 
558. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of, 
233. 

Paris  ( Abbe  de ) ,  pretended  miracles 
ascribed  to,  exposed,  269,  270. 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained 
In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  335,  336. 

Patriotism,  the  duty  of,  taught  in  effect 
(though  not  by  name)  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 396 — 398. 

Paul,  pretended  epistle  of,  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  522,  523. 

Pentateuch,  external  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of,  48 — 55.  Internal  evidences, 
5.5 — 57.  Objections  to  its  genuineness, 
examined  and  refuted,  58—61.  Its  cre- 
dibility confirmed  by  civil  history,  145 
—160. 

Pentecost,  feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 

Persecution  uot  sanctioned  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, 369—401.  Persecutions  of  the 
first  Christians,  545,  546.  569,  570. 

Pharaoh,  the  hardening  of,  explained,  599, 
600. 

Pharaoh  Necho's  war  against  the  Jews, 
confirmed  by  one  of  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, 191,  192. 

Philo  Judaus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Old  Testament,  41.  The 
apocryphal  books  not  cited  by  him,  475. 

Philosophers  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  con- 
cerning the  true  nature  and  worship  of 
God,  4.  ;  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
the  origin  of  evil,  7.;  the  means  of  re- 
conciling man  to  God,  ibid.  8  ;  divine 
grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  virtue,  8. ;  the  true  happiness  of 
man,  ibid. ;  the  inmiortalily  of  tiie  soul, 
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9. ;  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  10.  Efifects  resulting  from 
their  principles,  13,  14.  Why  they  pro- 
duced so  little  efifect  on  mankind,  14,  15. 

Philosophers  (modern  deistical),  absurd  and 
contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  re- 
ligion, 21 — 26.  And  morals,  27,  28. 
Biineful  effects  of  their  principles  on  a 
nation,  29,  30.  And  on  individuals,  31. 
Are  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  for  every- 
thing good  in  their  writings,  20.  419. 

Philosuphfi,  contradictions  to,  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  Scriptures,  exposed  and  re- 
futed, 5S2 — 596. 

Pilate  (Pontius),  169.  Acta  Pilati,  170. 
Testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ, 
170. 

Plint/'s  account  of  the  character  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christians,  with  remarks, 
177—181.  409. 

Poll/carp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  New  Testament,  83. 

Polyiheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  4 — 7.  1 5 — 
18.     Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Popery,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof 
of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  328.  Ee- 
raarkson  some  pretended  popish  miracles, 
268—270. 

Porphyry,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Pentateuch,  54.  ;  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 90,  91. ;  and  to  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  174.  ;  and  of  the  first 
Christians,  182. 

Preseri!alio7i  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of 
their  divine  origin,  404.  The  uncor- 
rupted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proved,  104 — 115. ;  and  of  the  New 
Testament,  115 — 119.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  451. 

Profane  Writers,  confirmations  by,  of  the 
credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  144 — 
162.;  and  also  of  the  New  Testament, 
162—165. 

Propagation  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  140 — 
141.;  and  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God, 
301 — 307.  Examination  of  the  difii- 
culties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  542 — 549. 

Prophecy  defined,  271,  272.  Difference  be- 
tween the  pretended  predictions  of  the 
heathen  oracles  and  the  prophecies  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  272 — 277.  On  the 
chain  of  prophecy,  279.  Classification 
of  Scripture  jirophecies,  ibid.  Class  I. 
Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham,  Ishniael, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in 
Canaan,  279,  280.  Moses's  prophecy 
concerning  the  sufferings,  captivity,  and 
present  state  of  the  Jews,  281,  282. 
IJirth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolati-j-,  283.  Predictions  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Ifosea, 
relative  to  the  Jews,  283,  284.  Class  II. 
Prophecies  relating  to  the  empires  or 
nations  that  were  neighbouring  to  the 


Jews,  284—288.  The  four  great  mo- 
narchies, 289.  Class  III.  Prophecies 
announcing  the  Messiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension, 290 — 298.  549—562.  Class  IV. 
Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  228.  Predictions  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  299, 
300.  566 — 576.  And  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  301—307.  Refutations  of  ob- 
jections from  the  alleged  obscurity  of 
prophecy,  331.  Prophecy,  a  standing 
miracle,  333.  Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  453,  454. 
Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to, 
265. 


Qualif:catioxs  for  studying  the  Scriptures, 
466,  467. 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  44.  Quo- 
tations, how  made  by  the  apostolical 
fathers,  70.  Force  of  their  testimony, 
81.  The  quotations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  subsequent  writers,  a  proof  of 
their  uncorrupted  preservation.  111. 


Rainbow,  observations  on,  589,  590. 

Reason,  insufficient  without  revelation, 
19—21. 

Redemption,  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  received  notions  of 
the  magnitude  of  creation,  384,  385. 

Religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  335,  336. 
Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  337 — 350. 
And  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  335 
— 371.  Superiority  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion over  all  other  religions,  a  proof  of 
its  divine  origin,  432 — 458. 

Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  circum- 
stances of,  considered,  239 — 258.  And 
of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  237 — 239. 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  10,  11.  But 
fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  358. 

Rerelation  (divine)  defined,  1.  Its  possi- 
bility, 2.  Probability,  3.  Necessity  of  it 
shown  from  the  state  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  the  ancients, 
3—15.  446—448.  And  also  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  modern  heathen  na- 
tions, 16— 19.  448,449.  And  from  the 
absurd,  contradictory,  and  impioiis  tenets 
of  modern  infidels,  21 — 32.  On  the  pos- 
sible means  of  affording  a  revelation,  32 
—35. 

Revolution  in  France,  terrible  effects  of,  29, 
30. 

RcuHirds  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not 
of  human  invention,  385 — 387. 

Romish  Church,  corruptions  of,  a  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  328.  The  Ro- 
mish doctrine  of  tradition,  as  a  co-ordi- 
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nafe  rule  of  faith,  examined  and  refuted, 
459—465. 

Rousseau,  profligate  principles  and  conduct 
of,  29.  His  involuntary  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Jesus  Christ,  375,  376. 

Rufinus's  catalogue  of  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  remarks  thereon, 
496,  407. 

Rule  of  Faith  ;  the  only  one  is  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 454 — 465. 


Sjcramexts  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Sapper,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  135,  136. 

Sacrifice  of  the  Messiah  for  sin,  prophecies 
of,  and  their  fulfilment,  560. 

Sacrifices  (human)  universal  among  the 
ancients,  5.  and  7>ote  4.  Prevalence  of, 
among  some  modern  heathen  nations,  17. 
Abolished  by  Christianity,  413. 

Sulfation  only  through  Christ,  576,  577. 

Sanctificalion,  New  Testament  doctrine  of, 
359. 

Scriptures,  why  committed  to  writing,  33 — 
35.  Proofs  of  the  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  canonical  Books  of 
Scripture,  104—113.  And  that  no 
books  have  been  lost,  113 — 118.  They 
are  the  only  inspired  rule  of  faith  and 
morals,  454 — 465.  Moral  qualifica- 
tions for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  466, 
467.  See  Aut/tenticifi/,  Genuineness,  Chris- 
tianity/, Docti  ine.  Harmony,  Miracles,  In- 
spiration, Prophecij,  Moral  Precepts,  Ob- 
jeclions,  Testament  (Old  and  New). 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradic- 
tory notions  of,  concerning  religion,  22. 

Siiiion  Mayus,  testimony  of,  to  the  New 
Testament,  85. 

Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  hy  Moses,  con- 
firmed by  facts  and  by  history,  146 — 148. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,   410 

Soilom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  158. 
Solomon,  notice  of  writings  attributed  to, 

117. 
Spurious  Writings,  criteria  for  ascertaining, 

66.     None  of  these  criteria  found  in  the 

New  Testament,  ibid. 
Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its 

authenticity,  45,  46.      And  also  of  the 

New  Testament,  93,  96. 
Subjects,  duties  of,  366.  ^ 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concer^Hg  .Jesus 

Christ,    174.     And  the  persecutions   of 

the  Christians,  176. 
Suicide  recommended  and  practised  by  the 

ancient  philosophers,  13.  and  note  1. 
Sun  standing  still,  miracle  of,  593,  594. 
Sunday,  or  the  Lord's  Day,  observance  of, 

a  perpetual  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 

New  Testament,  139. 
Swiyie,  destruction  of  the  herdof,  225. 


TAnnsyACLEs,  Feast  of,  a  proof  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Old  Testament,  138. 
Tacitus,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  173.  And  the  character  and  per- 
secutions of  the  first  Christians,  175, 
176. 
Talmud,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of 

Jesus  Christ,  168. 
Tatian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  New  Testament,  79. 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  destruction  of,  fore- 
told, and  its  fulfilment,  574,  575. 
TertuUian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  New  Testament,  76. ;  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith 
and  duty,  464.  ;  and  to  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  first  Christians,  408. 
Testament   (Old),   the   Hebrew   Scriptures 
why  so  termed,  36.     Genuineness  of,  de- 
fined,  37.      External   evidences    of   its 
genuineness,    38 — 145.       Internal     evi- 
dences, 45 — 47.     Its    uncorrupted    pre- 
servation proved,  104 — 107.  451.     Par- 
ticular proofs  of  its  integrity,  113 — 115. 
Its  accounts  confirmed  by  profane  histo- 
rians,   144 — 162.      See    Credibility,    In- 
spiration, Pentateuch, 
Teatavient  (New),  general  title  of,  63.    Ac- 
count of  its  canon,  65,  66.     Its  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  proved,  from  the 
impossibility  of  forgery,  67,   68.    108 — 
110.     External  evidences  of  its  genuine- 
ness, 69 — 92.     Internal   evidence,  94 — • 
105.       Its      uncorrupted      pi-eservation 
proved,  97 — 111.      Particular  proofs  of 
its  integrity,  115 — 119.    Its  accounts  con- 
firmed  by  profane  historians,  162 — 182. 
Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,   529 
—  536. 
Testimony,  observations  on  the  credibility 
of,    209—211.      Mr.   Hume's  objections 
against  testimony,  refuted,  211 — 213. 
Theophilus,  testimony  of,  to   the  genuine- 
ness of  the  New  Testament,  76. 
Tindal    (Dr.),  absurd    and    contradictory 
tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  23.     His 
unprincipled  conduct,  31. 
Titus,   triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the 
credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  197. 
His  destruction  of  Jerusalem  commemo- 
rated by  a  coin,  198. 
Tradition,  insecurity  of,  33,  34.     Is  no  rule 

of  faith  and  duty,  458 — 465. 
Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians, 

179. 
Transubstantiation,    no    miracle     in,    218. 

note. 
Ti/re,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  ful- 
filment, 284—286. 


UxiTi'  of  the  human  race,  590,  591. 
Unknoicn   God,  origin  of  fhe  altar  to,  at 
Athens,  195. 
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Various  BsADiyos,  the  Christian  faith 
not  aflFected  by,  110,  111. 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 93. 

Vespasian,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed, 
266,  267. 

Victor inus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuine- 
ness c.f  the  New  Testament,  74. 

Virtue,  no  motive  to,  among  the  heathen 
nations,  8,  9.  Admirable  and  beautiful 
motives  to,  presented  in  the  Gospel, 
376—380. 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion, 
26.  Immorality  advocated  by  him,  29. 
Exemplified  his  precepts  by  his  own 
profligate  example,  32.  His  miserable 
death,  427,  428. 


Wars  of  the  Lord,  Book  of.  111. 
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Allen.— The  Dead  Sea  a  New  Route  to 

India ;  With  other  Fragments  and  Gleanings 
in  the  East.  By  Captain  W.  Allen,  R.N., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  The  Narrative  of  the 
Niyer Expedition.  With  Maps,  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, and  Illustrations  in  tinted  lithography. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  25s. 

Arago  (F.)— Meteorological  Essays.    By 

Francis  Aeago.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Baron  Humboldt.  Translated  under  the 
Buperintendenceof  Lieut. -Colonel  E.  Sabine, 
R.A.,  Treasurer  and  V.P.R.S.     8vo.  IBs. 

Arago' s  Popular  Astronomy.  Translated  and 
Edited  by  Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth,  For.  Sec. 
R.S. ;  and  Robeut  Gkant,  M..\.,  F.R.AS. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  with  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Arago' s  Lives  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men. 
Translated  by  tlie  Rev.  Baden  Powell, 
M.A. ;  Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Smyth  ;  and 
R.  Gbant,  M.A.     8vo.  \_In  the  press. 

Aikin.  —  Select  Works   of  the   British 

Poets,  from  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With 
Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr. 
Aikin.  New  Edition,  with  Supplement  by 
Ldcy  Aikin  ;  consisting  of  additional  Selec- 
tions from  more  recent  Poets.   8  vo.  price  18s. 

Arnold.— Poems.   By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Edition  of  the  First  Srries.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Arnold.— Poems.    By  Matthew  Arnold. 

Second  Series,  about  one-third  new  ;  the  rest 
finally  selected  fi-oin  the  Volumes  of  1849  and 
1852,  now  withdrawn.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  58. 


Arnold.— Oakfield ;  or,  Fellowship  in  the 

East.  By  W.  D.  Aknold,  Lieutenant 
58th  Regiment,  Bengal  Native  Infantry. 
Second  Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2l8. 

Arnott.-On  the  Smokeless  Fire-place, 

Chimney-valves,  and  other  means,  old  and 
new,  of  obtaining  Healthful  Warmtli  and 
Ventilation.  By  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.  FR.S. 
F.G.S  ,  Author  of  2'he  Elements  of  Fhi/sics, 
&c.    8vo.  69. 

Arrowsmith.  —  A  Geographical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  Including 
also  Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and  People 
mentioned  in  the  APOCRYPHA.  B  the 
Rev.  A.  Aerowsmith,  M.A.,  late  Curate  of 
Whitchurch,  Salop.     8vo.  price  15s. 
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Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and  Poetical 
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neous Dramas,  Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive 
Pieces,  and  Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition, 
including  a  new  Life  of  Joanna  BaLUie; 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square  crown 
8vo.  2l8.  cloth;  or  42s.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Baker.  — Eight  Years'  Wanderings  in 

Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakee,  Esq.  With 
6  coloured  Plates.     8vo.  price  ISs. 

Baker.— The  Rifle  and  the  Hound  in  Ceylon. 
By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq.  ^V'ith  coloured 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  148. 

Barth.  —  Travels  and    Discoveries    in 

Africa.  By  Dr.  Baeth.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  Comprising  Journeys  from 
Tripoli  to  Kouka  ;  from  Kouka  to  Yola,  the 
Capital  of  Adamawa,  and  back  ;  to  Kanem, 
accompanying  a  Slave-Hunting  Expedition 
to  Musgo  ;  and  his  Journey  to  and  Resi- 
dence in  Bagirmo.  Also,  a  Jourjiey  from 
Kouka  to  Tirabuctoo  ;  Residence  in  Tim- 
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Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Speci- 
mens of  Valuations ;  with  Remarks  on  the 
Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different 
Situations.  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Land- 
lords, Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Fanners, 
and  Tenants.  New  Edition  ;  corrected  and 
revised  by  John  Donaldson.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Berkeley. —  Reminiscences  of  a  Hunts- 
man. By  the  Honourable  Gkantiet  F. 
Berkeley.  AVith  Four  Etchings  by  John 
Leech.     8vo.  price  14s. 

Black's  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing, 
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ples :  With  Formulffi  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions.     8vo.  10s.  6d. 
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Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Prac- 
tical, and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and 
Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day. 
New  Edition :  The  Hunting,  Racing,  and 
all  relative  to  Horses  and  Horsemanship, 
revised  by  Haeet  Hieotee  ;  Shooting 
and  Fishing  by  Ephemeea  ;  and  Coursing 
by  Mr.  A.  Gteaham.  With  upwards  of 
600  Woodcuts.    Svo.  price  50s.  half-bound, 

Blair's    Chronological    and    Historical 

Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present 
time  :  With  Additions  and  Corrections  from 
the  most  authentic  Writers  ;  including  the 
Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the 
Period  from  the  Exode  to  the  Temple. 
Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henet  Ellis, 
K.H.     Imperial  Svo.  Sis.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Bloomfield.  ~  The    Greek    Testament, 

AVith  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Phi- 
lological, and  Explanatory.  Especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Theological  Students 
and  Ministers.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloom- 
pield,  D.D.,  F.S.A.  Ninth  Edition,  revised 
throughout;  with  Dr.  Bloomficld's  Supple- 
wentarif  Annotations  incorporated.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Map,  price  £2.  8s. 

Bloomfield.— College  and  School  Greek 

Testament:  With  brief  English  Notes,  chiefly 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  especially 
formed  ibr  use  in  Colleges  and  the  Public 
Schools.  By  tlie  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.,  F.S.A.  Seventh  and  chraper  Edition, 
improved  ;  with  Map  and  Index.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  78.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomfleld's  College  and  School  Lexi- 
con to  the  Greek  Testament.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  lO?.  Gd. 


Bode.— The  Absence  of  Precision  in  the 

Formularies  of  the  Church  of  England 
Scriptural  and  Suitable  to  a  State  of  Proba- 
tion :  Being  the  Bumplon  Lectures  for  1855. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Bode,  M.A  ,  Rector  of 
Westwell,  and  late  Student  of  Chi-ist  Church, 
Oxford.     Svo.  8s. 

Bode.— Ballads  from  Herodotus:  With 

an  Introductory  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Bode,  M  A.,  late  Student  of  Christ  Church. 
Second  Edition,  with  four  additional  Pieces. 
16mo.  price  7s. 

Bourne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  En- 
gine, in  its  Apphcation  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  and  Railways.  By  the 
Artisan  Club.  Edited  by  JohnBoubne,  C.E. 
New  Edition ;  with  33' Steel  Plates  and  349 
Wood  Engravings.     4to.  price  27s. 

Bourne.— A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller :  With  various  Suggestions  of  Im- 
pifovement.  By  John  Bouene,  C.E.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected. 
With  20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.    4to.  price  38s. 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art :  Comprising  the  History, 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
every  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge ;  with 
the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the 
Terms  in  General  Use.  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Beande,  F.R.S.L.  and  E. ;  assisted  by  Dr. 
J.  Cauvin.  The  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected  ;  including  a  Supplement,  and 
numerous  Woodcuts.     8vo.  GOs. 

Professor  Brande's  Lectures  on  Organic 

Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Manufactiu-es, 
including  Dyeing,  Bleaching,  Calico-Print- 
ing.  Sugar- Man ufaeture,  the  Preservation 
of  Wood,  Tanning,  &c.  delivered  before  the 
Members  of  the  Royal  Institution.  Arranged 
by  permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  Scoefeen,  M.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts, price  78.  6d. 

Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, from  the  Commencement  ol  the 
Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time  :  Com- 
prising a  Series  of  Sixteen  coloured  Maps, 
arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  with  Illus- 
trative Memoirs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewek, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  History  and 
Literature,  and  lato  Lecturer  in  Slodeni 
History  in  King's  College,  London.  The 
Maps  compiled  and  engraved  by  E.  WcUer, 
F.K.G.S.     Royal  8vo.  123.  6d.  half-bound. 

Brodie.  —  Psychological  Inquiries,  in  a 

Series  of  Essays  intended  to  illustrate  the 
Influence  of  the  Physical  Organisation  on 
the  Mental  Faculties.  By  Su*  Benjamin  C. 
Bhodik,  Bnrt.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.68. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  aud  CO. 


Brougham  and  Routh.— Analytical  View 

of  Sir  Isaac;  Newton's  Principia.  By  Henry 
Lord  Buougiiam,  F.R  S.,  Member  of  the 
Nalioiial  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
lloval  Acadeuiy  ofNaples;  and  E  J.Eocth, 
B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Buckingham.— Autobiography  of  James 

Silk  Buckingham  :  Including  his  Voyages, 
Travels,  Adventures,  Speculations,  Suc- 
cesses, and  Failures,  frankly  and  faithfully 
iiaiTated ;  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of 
Public  Men  with  whom  he  has  had  personal 
intercourse  during  a  period  of  more  than 
Fifty  Years.     Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  2l8. 

*#*  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  edited  by  the  Author's 
Son  and  completing  the  work,  are  preparing 
for  publication. 

Bull.  —  The  Maternal  Management  of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Physicians  ;  formerly  Physician- 
Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery 
Institution.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Dr.  T.  Bull's  Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  t!ie  Period  of 
Preguancy^nd  in  the  Lying-in  Room  :  With 
an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connexion 
with  those  subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hmts  upon 
Nursing.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  Ss. 

Bunsen.  —  Christianity  and  Mankind, 

their  Beginnings  and  Prospects.  By 
Chuistiax  Charles  Josias  Btiksen,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Being  a  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected, remodelled,  and  extended,  of  Mip- 
polyius  and  his  Age.     7  vols.  Svo.  £5.  5s. 

•,•  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Hippohjtus  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  works,  which  trt&y  be  had  separately,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Hippolytus  and  his  Aue  ;  or,  the  Beginnings  and  Prospects 

of  Chrisiianity.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  £1.  lOs. 

2.  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  applied  to 

Laneuaef  and  Religion  :   Containing  an  Account  of  tiie 
Alphabetical  Conferences.    2  vols.  bvo.  price  JEI.  13«. 

3.  Analccta  Ante-Nicaeua.    3  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  28. 

Bunsen.— Lyra  Germanica:  Hymns  for 

the  Sundays  and  chief  Festivals  of  the 
Christian  Year.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Catherine  Winkworth. 
Second  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  53. 

•.*  This  selection  of  German  Hymni  has  been  made  from  a 
collection  published  in  Uermany  by  the  Chevalier  Bum8ln  ;  and 
forms  a  companion  volume  to 

Theologia  Germanica:  Which  setteth  forth 
many  fair  lineaments  of  Divine  Truth,  and 
saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  Perfect  Life.  Translated  by  Susanna 
Winkworth.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley  ;  and  a  Letter  by  Clieva- 
lier  EuNSEjf.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  53. 


Bunsen.  —  Egj'pt's  Place  in  Universal 

History :  An  Historical  Investigation,  in 
Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D. 
D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, by  C.  H.  CoTTRELL,  Esq.  M.A. 
With  many  Illustrations.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  288. ; 
Vol.  II.  Svo.  30s. 

Burton.— The  History  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the  last 
Jacobite  Insurrection  (1G89— 1748).  By 
John  Hill  Burton.     2  vols.  Svo.  26s. 

Burton  (R.  F.)— Personal  Narrative  of  a 

Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinah  and  Meccah.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton,  Lieutenant,  Bombay 
Army.  With  Map,  Plan,  Woodcuts,  and 
coloured  Plates.     3  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  Ss. 

Bishop  Butler's  General  Atlas  of  Modern 

and  Ancient  Geograpliy  ;  comprising  Fifty- 
two  fuU-coloured  Maps  ;  with  complete  In- 
dices. New  Edition,  nearly  all  re-engraved, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved ;  with  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  sources  in 
both  tlie  Ancient  and  Modern  Maps,  many 
of  which  are  entirely  new.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.     Royal  4to.  24s.  half-bound. 

f   The  Modern  Atlas  of  28  full-coloured  Maps. 
Royal  8vo.  price  12s. 
The  Ancient  Atlas  of  24  fuU-coloured  Maps. 
Royal  Svo.  price  12s. 


Separately : 


Bishop  Butler's  Sketch  of  Modern  and 

Ancient  Geography.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised,  with  such  Alterations  intro- 
duced as  continually  progressive  Discoveries 
and  the  latest  Information  have  rendered 
necessary.     Post  Svo.  price  78.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer :  A  Popular  Ex- 
position of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World  ; 
their  Government,  Population,  Revenues, 
Commerce,  and  Industries ;  Agricultural, 
Manufactured,  and  Mineral  Products  ;  Re- 
ligion, Laws,  Manners,  and  Social  State : 
With  brief  Notices  of  their  History  and  An- 
tiquities. From  the  latest  Authorities.  By 
the  Author  of  T/ie  CaLiniU  Lawyer.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  lOs.  6d.  cloth  ;  or  13s.  calf  lettered. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer :  A  Popular  Digest 

of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and  Crimmal ; 
with  a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  Maxims, 
Statutes,  and  Judicial  Antiquities  ;  Correct 
Tables  of  Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties, 
Excise  Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ; 
Post-Office  Regulations,  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. IGtIi  Edition,  comprising  the  Public 
Acts  of  the  Session  1854.     Fcp.  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Caird.— English  Agriculture  in  1850  and 

1851 ;  Its  Condition  and  Prospects.  By 
James  Caird,  Esq.,  of  Baldoon,  Agricultural 
Commissioner  of  T/ie  Times.  The  Second 
Edition.     8vo.  price  148. 


NEW  WORKS  ASH  KEW  EDITIONS 


Calvert.— Pneuma ;   or,  the  Wandering 

So'il :  A  Parable,  in  Rhyme  and  Outline. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Caltert,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Antholin's  with  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  With  20  Etchings  by  the 
Author.     Square  crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Calvert.  —  The    Wife's    Manual  ;    or, 

Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several 
Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Calvekt,  M.A.  Ornamented  from  De- 
signs by  the  Author  in  the  style  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Prayer-Book.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Carhsle  (Lord).— A  Diary  in  Turkish  and 

Greek  Waters.  By  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  Fifth  Edition.  PostSvo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Catlow.— Popular  Conchology  ;   or,  the 

Shell  Cabinet  arranged  according  to  the 
Modern  System  :  With  a  detailed  Account 
ol  the  Animals  ;  and  a  complete  Descriptive 
List  of  the  Families  and  Grenera  of  Recent 
and  Fossil  Shells.  By  Agxes  Catlow. 
Second  Edition,  much  improved  ;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  price  143. 

Cecil.  —  The  Stud  Farm ;  or,  Hints  on 

Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and 
the  Road.  Addressed  to  Breeders  of  Race 
Horses  and  Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors, 
and  especially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By 
Cecil.     Fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  Ss. 

Cecil's  Records  of  the  Chase,  and  Memoirs  of 
Celebrated  Sportsmen ;  Illustrating  some 
of  the  L' sages  of  Olden  Times  and  coniparing 
them  with  prevailingCustoms:  Together  with 
an  Introduction  to  most  of  the  Fashionable 
Hunting  Comitries  ;  and  Comments.  With 
Two  Plates  by  B.  Herring.  Fcp.  8vo.  price 
7s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints  on  Training 
for  the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road ; 
with  Observations  on  Racing  and  Hunt- 
ing, Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handi- 
capping :  Addressed  to  Owners  of  Racers, 
Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and  to  all  who 
are  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing, 
and  Fox  Hunting.  Fcp.  8to.  with  Plate, 
price  5s.  half-bound.  • 

The  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851 : 

Comprising  an  Account  of  theK^umbers  and 
Distribution  of  the  People;  their  Ages, 
Conjugal  Condition,  Occupations,  and  Birth- 
place :  With  Retunis  of  the  Blind,  the 
Deaf-and-Dumb,  and  the  Inmates  of  Public 
Institutions  ;  and  an  Analytical  Index. 
Reprinted,  in  a  condensed  form,  from  the 
Official  Reports  and  Tables.    Royal  8vo.  58. 


Chalybaeus's  Historical  Survey  of  Mo- 
dern Speculative  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to 
Hegel :  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Opinions  of  the  Recent  Schools.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Alfred  Tulk.  Post 
8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

Chapman.— History  of  Gustavus  Adol- 

phus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  up  to  the 
King's  Death :  With  some  Account  of  its 
Conclusion  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  By 
B.  Chapsuln,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Letherhead. 

8vo.  [In  the  press. 

Chevreul  On  the  Harmony  and  Contrast 

of  Colours,  and  their  AppUcations  to  the 
Arts  :  Includmg  Painting,  Interior  Decora- 
tion, Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Coloured 
Glazing,  Paper  Staining,  Calico  Printing, 
Letterpress  Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Di  ess, 
Landscape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Charles 
Martel.  Second  Edition  ;  with  4  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Clinton.— Literary  Remains   of  Henry 

Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.,  Author  of  the  Fasti 
Helienici,  the  Fasti  Romani,  &c. :  Comprising 
an  Autobiography  and  Literary  Journal, 
and  brief  Essays  on  Theological  Subjects. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Fy»es  CLiNTOlf, 
M.A.    Post  870.  98.  6d. 

Conybeare.— Essays,  Ecclesiastical  and 

Social :  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
CoxTBEAKE,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge.     8vo.  12s. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.— The  Life  and 

Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Comprising  a 
complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and 
a  Translation  of  his  Epistles  inserted  in 
Chronological  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool.  With  40  Engravings 
on  Steel  and  100  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  4to. 
price  £2.  8s. 

Copland.  —  A  Dictionary   of   Practical 

Medicine :  Comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, 
Morbid  Structures,  and  the  Disorders  es- 
pecially incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and 
to  the  different  Epochs  of  Life ;  with  nume- 
rous approved  Formulae  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  By  James  Copland,  M.D., 
Considting  Physician  to  Queen  Cliariotte's 
Lying-in  Hospital,  Ac.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  £3  ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVII.  4s.  6d.  each. 
*,*  PartXVIII.,  completing  the  work,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 
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Cresy— An  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Hi3torieal,Theorefical,  and  Practical. 
By  Edward  Crest,  F.S.A.,  C.E.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  3,000  Woodcuts, 
explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery, 
and  Constructions  which  come  under  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  8vo. 
price  £3.  13s.  6d. 

The  Cricket-Field;  or,  the  Science  and 

History  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By  the 
Author  of  Principles  of  Scientific  BaUinff. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  improved ;  witii 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  os. 
half-bound. 

Lady  Gust's  Invalid's  Book.  — The  In- 
valid's Own  Book  :  A  Collection  of  Recipes 
from  various  Books  and  various  Countries. 
By  the  Honourable  Ladt  Ctjst.  Second 
Edilion.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  28.  6d. 

Dale.— The  Domestic  Liturgy  and  Family 

Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts:  The  First  Part 
being  Church  Services  adapted  for  Domestic 
TJbe,  with  Prayers  for  every  day  of  the  week, 
selectcdexi-lusively  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate 
Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  St.  Paid's.  Second  Edition. 
Post  4to.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  Sis.  6d.  calf  ; 
or  £2.  10s.  morocco. 

/■  The  Family  Chaplain,  123. 
"         ^  (  The  Domestic  Liturgy,  lOs.ed. 

Davy  (Dr.  J.)  —  The  Angler  and  his 

Friend  ;  or.  Piscatory  Colloquies  and  Fish- 
ing Excursions.  By  John  Davy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Delabeche.— Report  on  the  Geology  of 

Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset.  By 
Sir  Henry  T.  Delabeche,  F.R.S.,  late 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  Plates.  8vo. 
price  148. 

De  la  Rive.— A  Treatise  on  Electricity, 

in  Theory  and  Pract  ice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated for  the  Author  by  C.  V.  Walker, 
F.R.S.  In  Three  Volumes;  with  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  price  188.  Vol.  II. 
price  28s. 

Dennistoun.  —  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 

Strange,  Knight,  Engraver,  jrember  of 
several  Foreign  Academies  of  Design  ;  and 
of  liis  Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Stuart  Princes,  and 
Author  of  The  Antiqiiilies  of  Rome.  By 
James  Dennistoun,  of  Dennistoun.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  2l8. 


Desprez.— The  Apocalypse  Fulfilled  in 

the  Consummation  of  the  Mosaic  Ei  onomy 
and  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  :  An 
Answer  to  the  Apocalyytic  Sketches  and  The 
End,  by  Dr.  Curaming.  By  the  Rev.  P.  S. 
Despeez,  B.D.  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  price  I2s. 

Discipline.    By  the  Author  of  "  Letters 

to  my  Unknown  Friends,"  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged.     18mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Dodd.— The  Food  of  London :  A  Sketch 

of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival,  Pro- 
cesses of  Manufacture,  suspected  Adultera- 
tion, and  Machinery  of  Distribution  of  the 
Food  for  a  Community  of  Two  Millions  and 
a  Half.  By  George  Dodd,  Author  of 
British  Manufactures,  &c.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Duberly.  —  Journal    kept    durirg    the 

Russian  War,  from  the  Departure  of  the 
Army  from  England  in  April  1854,  to  the 
Reduction  of  Sebastopol.  By  Mrs.  Henry 
DrBEHLY.  Sfcond  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Eastlake.— Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil 
Painting.  By  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.     8vo.  price  I63. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.   Itk  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  os. 

Defence  of  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author :  Being  a  Rejoinder  to  Protessor 
Newman's  Reply :  Including  a  full  Exami- 
nation of  that  Writer's  Criticism  on  the 
Character  of  Christ ;  and  a  Chapter  on  the 
A.spects  and  Pretensions  of  Modem  Deism. 
Second  Edition,   revised.     Post  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  of 

the  New  Testament :  Being  an  Attempt  at  a 
Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and 
tiie  English  Texts  ;  including  a  Concordance 
to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek- 
English  and  English  Greek.  New  Edition, 
witli  a  new  Index.     Royal  8vo.  price  42s. 

The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Con- 
cordance of  the  Old  Testament :  Being  an 
Attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between 
the  Original  and  the  English  Translations  ; 
with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names 
and  their  Occurrences,  kc.  2  vols,  royal 
8vo.  £3.  IBs.  6d. ;  large  paper,  £4.  149.  6d. 

W.  Erskine,  Esq. —  History  of  India 

under  Babcr  and  Uumavun,  the  First  Two 
Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Taiuiur.  By 
William  Erskine,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.  328. 


NEW  WORfi:S  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Ephemera.  —  A  Handbook  of  Angling ; 

Teaching  Fly-fishing,  Trolhng,  Eottom- 
fi'hing,  Sa'mon-fiBhing ;  with  the  Natural 
History  of  Kiver  Fish,  and  the  best  modes 
of  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved ;  with  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo,  Ss. 

Ephemera.  —  The  Book  of  the  Salmon:  Com- 
prising the  Theory,  Principles,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon ;  Lists  of 
good  Salmon  Flies  for  every  good  River  in 
the  Empire ;  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Salmon,  all  its  known  Habits  described,  and 
the  best  way  of  artificially  Breeding  it  ex- 
plained. By  Ephemera  ;  assisted  by 
Andrew  YotrNG.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured 
Plates,  price  14s. 

Fairbairn.— Useful  Information  for  En- 
gineers :  Being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Engineers  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancasliire.  With  a  Series  of  Appendices, 
containing  the  Results  of  Experimental  In- 
quiries into  the  Strength  of  Materials,  the 
Causes  of  Boiler  Explosions,  &c.  By 
William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  With 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.   Royal  8vo.  price  15s. 

Faraday   (Professor).  —  The    Subject- 

Matter  of  Six  Lectures  on  the  Non-Metallic 
Elements,  delivered  before  the  Members 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  by  Professor 
Faraday,  D.C.L.,  F.R  S.,  &c.  Arranged  by 
permission  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes  by 
J.  ScoFFEEN,  M.B.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Francis.— Chronicles  and  Characters  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  By  John  Francis. 
New  Edition,  revised.     Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Gilbart.— A  Practical  Treatise  on  Bank- 
ing. By  James  William  Gilbart,  F.R.S., 
General  Manager  of  the  London  and  West- 
mmster  Bank.  Sixth  Edition,  revised 
throughout  and  enlarged  ;  with  Portrait  of 
the  Author.     2  vols.  12mo.  price  16s. 

Gilbart.  —  Logic   for   the    Million :    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Art  of  Reasoning. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.  4.th  Edition  ; 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author.     12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Gilbart.— Logic  for  the  Toimg:  consisting  of 
Twenty-five  Lessons  in  tlie  Art  of  Reasoning. 
Selected  from  the  Lo(/ic  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
By  J.  W.  Gilbart,  F.R.S.     12mo.  Is. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
Edited  by  Bolton  Cornet,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by 
Member?  of  the  Etching  Club.  Square 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  2l8. ;  morocco,  £1.  IGs, 

Gosse.  —  A    Naturahst's    Sojourn    in 

Jamaica.  By  P.  H.  Gosse,  Esq.  Witli 
Plates,     Post  Svo.  price  14s. 


Mr.  W.  R.  Greg's  Contributions  to  The 

Edinburgh  Review. — Essays  on  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Contributed  chiefly  to  the 
Edinijurgh  Rei-iew.  By  William  R.  Greg. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s. 

Grove.  —  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  By  AY.  R.  Grote,  Q.C,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Aca- 
demies of  Rome,  Turin,  &c.  Third,  Edition ; 
with  Notes  and  References.     Svo.  price  7s. 

Gurney.— Historical  Sketches,  illustrat- 
ing some  Memorable  Events  and  Epochs, 
from  A.D.  1,400  to  a.d.  1,546.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  Hampden  Gurnet,  M.A.  Neio  Edition . 
Fcp.  Svo.  \ln  the  press. 

Gurney.— St.  Louis  and  Henri  IV. :  Being  a 
Second  Series  of  Historical  Sketches. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Hampden  Gurnet,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vc.  6s. 

Evening  Recreations ;  or,  Samples  from 

the  Lecture-Room.      Edited   by  the  Rev. 

John  Hampden  Gurnet,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

St.  Mary's,  Mai'ylebone.     Crown  Svo.  5s. 

Subjects.  Lecturers. 

English  Descrii)tive  Poetry Rev.  H.  All'ord,  B.D. 

Recollections  ot  St.  Petersburg... .  Rev.  C.  M.  Hirrell. 

Sir  Thomas  More Charles  Bu-rton,  Esq. 

The  Fall  of  Mexico  Rev.  J.  H.  Gimiey,  M.A. 

The  House  of  Commons;  its  Strug- 
gles and  Triumiihs   6.  K.  Rick.irds,  Esq. 

John  Bunyan  Rev.  E.  J.  Rose,  M.A. 

The  Reformation Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A. 

Gwilt.—AnEncyclopsediaof Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  J.  S. 
Gwilt.     Third  Edition.     Svo.  42s. 

Hamilton.  —  Discussions  in  Philosophy 

and  Literature,  Education  and  University 
Reform.  Chiefly  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  ; 
collected,  vindicated,  enlarged,  in  Notes  and 
Appendices.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  price  2l8. 

Hare  (Archdeacon).— The  Life  of  Luther, 

in  Forty-eight  Historical  Engravings.  By 
Gustat  Konig.  With  Explanations  by 
Archdeacon  Hare  and  Susanna  Wink- 
worth.    Fcp.  4to.  price  283. 

Harrison.— The  Light  of  the  Forge ;  or, 

Counsels  drawn  from  the  Sick-Bed  of  E.  M. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s. 

Harry  Hieover.— Stable  Talk  and  Table 

Talk  ;  or,  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
By  Harbt  Hieover.  New  Edition,  2  vols. 
8vo.  with  Portrait,  price  24s. 

Harry  Hieover.-  The  Hunting-Field.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  With  Two  Plates.  Fcp.  Svo. 
5s.  half-bound. 
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Harry  Hieover.— Practical  Horseman- 
ship. B.v  Habet  HiEOVEB.  Secnnd  Edition ; 
■with  2  Plates,     Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Stud,  for  Practical  Pur- 
poses and  Practical  Men :  being  a  Guide 
to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse  for  use  more  than 
for  show.  By  Habbt  Hieover.  With  2 
Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and  the  Stud ;  or, 
Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  of  the 
Stable.  By  Haebt  Hieovee.  Second 
Edition ;  with  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  Ss.  half-bound. 

Hassall  (Dr.)— Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions :  Comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Ana- 
lytical Sanitary  Commission  of  The  Lancet 
for  the  Tears  1851  to  1854  inclusive,  revised 
and  extended.  By  Abthue  Hill  Hassall, 
M.D.,  &c.,  Chief  Analyst  of  the  Commission; 
Author  of  Microscopical  Anatowy  of  the 
Human  Body.   8vo.  with  159  Woodcuts,  288. 

Col.  Hawker's   Instructions  to  Young 

Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and 
Shooting.  10th  Edition,  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  Present  Time,  by  the  Author's 
Son,  Major  ?.  W.  L.  Hawker.  With  a 
New  Portrait  of  the  Author,  from  a  Bust  by 
W.  Behnes,  Esq.  ;  and  numerous  explana- 
tory Plates  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2l8. 

Haydon.— The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert 

Haydon,  Historical  Painter,  from  his  Auto- 
biography and  Journals.  Edited  and  com- 
piled by  Tom  Taylor,  M.A.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities :  Containing 

Rolls  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the  British 
Empire,  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  Judicial,  Mili- 
tary, Naval,  and  Municipal,  from  the  Earliest 
Periods  to  the  Present  Time;  Compiled 
chiefly  from  the  Records  of  the  Public 
Offices.  Together  with  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  from  the  foundation  of  their  re- 
spective States  ;  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
Great  Britain,  and  numerous  other  Lists. 
Being  a  New  Edition,  improved  and  conti- 
nued, of  Beatson's  Political  Index.  By 
Joseph  Haydn.    8vo.  price  25s.  half-bound. 

Herring.  —  Paper    and    Paper-Making, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Richabd  Heu- 
BIXG.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev. 
George  Ceoly,  LL.D.  Second  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections ;  Plates 
and  Specimens.     8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of  Astro- 
nomy. By  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel, 
Bart.  &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravings.     8vo.  price  18s. 


HilL-Travel?  in  Siberia.    By  S.  S.  Hill, 

Esq.,  Author  of  Travels  on  the  Shores  of 
the  Baltic.  With  a  large  Map  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  243. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the  Usages  of 

Society:  With  a  Glance  at  Bad  Habits. 
New  Edition,  revised  (with  Additions)  by  a 
Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.Svo.  price  Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.— Medical  Notes  and  Reflec- 
tions. By  Sir  Heney  Holland,  Bart., 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  to  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert.  Third  Edition, 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.     8vo.  ISs. 

Holland.—  Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology.  By 
Sir  Heney  Holland,  Bart.,  F.R.S. ,  &c. 
Founded  chiefly  on  Chapters  contained  in 
the  First  and  Second  Editions  of  Medical 
Notes  and  Reflections  by  the  same  Author. 
8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.- The  Last  Days  of  Our  Lord's 

Ministry :  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the 
principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Hooker.— Kew  Gardens;  or,  a  Popular 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooeeb, 
K.H.,  D.'C.L.,  F.R.A,,  and  L.S.,  &c.  &c. 
Du-ector.  New  Edition ;  with  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.     16mo.  price  Sixpence. 

Hooker.— Museum  of  Economic  Botany ; 

or  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  L^seful  and  Re- 
markable Vegetable  Products  of  tiie  Museum 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKEB,  K.H.,  &c..  Director.  With  2S) 
Woodcuts.     16mo.  price  Is. 

Hooker  and  Ai-nott.— The  British  Flora; 

Comprising  the  Phrenogamous  or  Flowering 
Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  nu- 
merous Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelli- 
ferous Plants,  the  Composite  Plants,  the 
Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HoOKEB,  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c.,  and  G.  A. 
Walkee-Ahnott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  price  14s. ;  with  the  Plates 
coloured,  price  2l3. 

Home.  —  The  Communicant's  Com- 
panion; comprising  an  Historical  Essay  on 
the  Lord's  Slipper ;  Meditations  and  Prayers 
fortlie  use  of  Communicants  ;  and  the  Order 
of  tlie  Administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
or  Holy  Communion.  By  the  Rev  T.  Hakt- 
WELL  Hoene,  B.D.  Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  4s.  6d. 
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^'EW  WORKS  AKD  KEW  EDITIONS 


Home's    Introduction  to  the  Critical 

Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture?. A  New  Edition,  revised,  corrected, 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by 
T.  Habtvtell  Horke,  B.D.  (the  Author)  ; 
the  Eev.  Samuel  Davidson,  D.D.,  of  the 
XTnirersity  of  Halle,  and  LL.D. ;  and  S. 
PBiDEAci  Tregklles,  LL.D.  4  vols.  8vo. 
[J»  tAe  preu. 

Home.  — A  Compendioiis  Introdaction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Habt- 
^ELL  Hokxe,  B.D.  Being  an  Analysis 
of  his  IniroductiOK  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledye  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  New 
Edition,  with  Maps  and  other  Engravings. 
12mo.  93. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children :  Intended 

especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  in  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  ;  but  containing 
Directions  of  service  to  all  who  have  the 
charge  of  the  Young.     Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  CA.  M.)  —  An  Art- Student  in 
Munich.  By  Ajtna  Maht  Howitt.  2 
Tols.  post  8ro.  price  14s. 

Howitt. -The  Children's  Year.  By  Mary 

HovriTT.  With  Four  lUustrations,  from 
Designs  by  Axxa  Maet  Ho\vitt.  Square 
16mo.  53. 

Howitt  —  Land,  Labour,    and    Gold ; 

or,  Two  Tears  in  Victoria  :  With  Visit  to 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  By 
"NViLi-iAM  Howitt.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  2l8. 

Howitt.— Visit  to  Remarkable  Places; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustra- 
tive of  Striking  Passages  in  EngUsh  History 
and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  With 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  First  and 
Second  Series.     Medium  8vo.  21e.  each. 

'^R^lliam  Hewitt's  Boy's  Coantry  Book;  being 
the  Real  Life  of  a  Country  Boy,  written 
byhi:iiself ;  exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the 
Country.  New  Edition ;  with  40  Wood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Hewitt.  — The  Boral  Life  of  England.  By 
William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  revised ;  with  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.     Medium  8vo.  21s. 

Hue— The  Chinese  Empire:  A  Sequel 

to  Hue  and  G-abet's  Journal/  Ihrotufh  Tartary 
and  TInhi-t.  Bv  the  Abbi?  Hrc,  formerly 
Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  Copyright 
Trai.  slat  ion,  with  the  Author's  sianction. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  coloured  Map  and 
Index,     2  yoLb.  8vo.  24s. 


Hudson.— Plain  Directions  for  Making 

Wills  in  Conformity  with  the  Law  :  with  a 
clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  Personal  Estate  in  the  case 
of  Intestacy,  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition ;  including  the 
provisions  of  the  Wills  Act  Amendment 
Act  of  1852.   Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

Hudson.  —  The  Executor's  Guide.    By 

J.  C.  HtTDSON,  Esq.  New  and  enlarged 
Edition ;  witii  the  Addition  of  Directions 
for  paying  Succession  Duties  on  Real  Pro- 
perty under  Wills  and  Intestacies,  and  a 
Table  for  finding  the  Values  of  Annuities  and 
the  Amount  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duty 
thereon.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos.    Translated,  with 

the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs.  Sabixe. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  16mo.  Half-a-Crown  each, 
sewed  ;  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth  :  or  in  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  each,  cloth.  Vol.  III.  post  8vo. 
12s.  6d.  cloth :  or  in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  Ss.  6d.  cloth  ;  and  Part  II.  Ss.  sewed, 
4s.  cloth. 

Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Nature.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  authority,  by  Mrs. 
Sabiite.  New  Edition.  16mo.  price  6s. : 
or  in  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each,  cloth;  2s.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 

Hunt.  —  Researches   on   Light    in  its 

Chemical  Relations  ;  embracing  a  Con- 
sideration of  all  the  Photographic  Processes. 
By  Robebt  Hckt,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Metropolitan  School  of 
Science.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised ;  with  extensive  Additions,  a  Plate, 
and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fishing,  &c 

both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  in  the  Fresh- 
water Lochs  of  Scotland  :  Being  the  Expe- 
riences of  Christophee  Idle,  Esq.  Fcp. 
8vo.  5s. 

Jameson.  —  A  Commonplace    Book  of 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fancies.  Original 
and  Selected.    Part  I.  Ethics  and  Character ; 
Part    II.    Literature   and   Art.      By  Mrs. 
Jamesoit.    Second  Edition,  revised  through- 
out   and   corrected  -,    with    Etchings    and 
Wood  Engravings.     Crown  8vo.  18s. 
"  This    elepant    volnme   which,    like    all    Mrs. 
Jampson's    laie    productions,    is    rich    in    artistic 
beauty,  etrhinf^s  and  noodcuts  alike  redolent  of 
grace,'  is  desti  led  to  extend  still  more  widely  the 
reputation  C  the  authoress  as  one  who  thinks  defply 
and  writes  wisely."  Notes  and  Queries. 

Mrs.  Jameson.— Sisters  of  Charity.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Abroad  aiid  at  Home.  By 
Mrs.  Jamesok,  Author  of  Saered  and  Lryend- 
ary  Art.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  Pre- 
face.    Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 
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Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Saints 

and  Martyrs.  Forming  the  First  Series  of 
Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.  Second  Edition  ; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  and  16  Etchings 
bj  the  Author.  Square  crown  8to.  price  28s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Monastic 
Orders,  as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts. 
Formmg  the  Second  Series  of  Sacred  and 
Lef/endary  A' t.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  ; 
with  11  Etchings  by  the  Author,  and  88 
Woodcuts.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  283. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna, 
as  represented  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Forming 
the  Third  Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary 
Art.  With  55  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
152  Woodculs.     Square  crown  Svo.  283. 

Jaquemet.— A  Compendium  of  Chrono- 
logy :  Containing  the  mo^^t  important  Dates 
of  General  History,  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary,  from  the  Creation  of  the 
World  to  the  end  of  the  year  1854.  By 
F.  H.  Jaquemet.  Edited  by  the  Rer. 
John  Aicoen,  M.A.     Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

Lord    Jefifrey's    Contributions  to   The 

Edinburgh  Review.  A  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume,  with  a  Portrai  en- 
graved by  Henry  Robinson,  and  a  Vignette. 
Square  crown  Svo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  308.  calf : 
Or  in  3  vols.  Svo.  price  42s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire  Works : 

With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebee.  Revised  and 
corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Now 
complete  in  10  vols.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Johns  and  Nicolas.— The  Calendar  of 

Victory  :  Being  a  Record  of  British  Valour 
and  Conquest  by  Sea  and  Land,  on  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann.  Projected  and 
commenced  by  the  late  Major  Johns,  R.M.  ; 
continued  and  completed  by  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.    Fcp.  8vo.  123.  6d, 

Johnston.— A  Dictionary  of  Geography, 

Descriptive, Physical,  Statistical, and  Histori- 
cal: Forming  a  complete  General  Gazetteer 
of  tlie  World.  By  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at 
Edinburgh  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 
Second  Edition,  brought  down  to  1855 ; 
in  1  vol.  of  1,360  pages,  comprising  about 
50,000  Names  of  Places.  Svo.  36s.  cloth;  or 
half-bound  in  russia,  41s. 

Jones  (Owen).— Flowers  and  their  Kin- 
dred Tiioughts  :  A  Series  of  Stanzas.  By 
Mart  Anne  Bacon.  With  beautiful  Illus- 
trations of  Flowers,  designed  and  executed 
in  illuminated  printing  by  Owen  Jones. 
"Heprinted.   Imperial  Svo.  price  31s.  6d.  calf. 


I  Kalisch.— Historical  and  Critical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Old  Testament.  By  Dr. 
M.  Kalisch,  M.A.  First  Portion — Exodus  : 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  with  copious  Notes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory. 
Svo.  15s. 

•,*  An  Edition  of  the  EroJut,  as  above  (for  the  use  of  English 
readers,  comprising  the  English  Translation,  and  an  abridged 
Commentary,    hvo.  price  128. 

Kemble.— The  Saxons  in  England :   A 

History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till 
the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  By 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.,  F.C.P.S., 
&e.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

Kemp.— The'Phasis  of  Matter:  Being 

an  Outline  of  the  Discoveries  and  Applica- 
tions of  Modern  Chemistry.  By  T.  Lind- 
LEY  Kemp,  M.D.,  Author  of  T/ie  Natural 
History  of  Crmlion,  &c.  With  148  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  Svo.  2l8. 

Kennard.  —  Eastern  Experiences  col- 
lected during  a  Winter's  Tour  in  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Land.  By  Adam  Steinmetz 
Kennabd.     Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Kesteven.— A  Manual  of  the  Domestic 

Practice  of  Medicine.  By  W.  B .  Kesteven, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.     Square  post  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Kirby  and    Spence's   Introduction    to 

Entomology  ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Natural 
Histoiy  of  Insects  :  Comprising  an  account 
of  noxious  and  useful  Insects,  of  their  Meta- 
morphoses, Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations, 
Societies,  Motions,  Noi>e8,  Hybernation, 
Instinct,  &c.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo. 
with  Plates,  price  31s.  6d. 

Dr.  Latham  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical 
Medicine:  Diseasesof  the  Heart.  By  P.  M. 
Latham,  M.D.,  Physician  Extraordiiiary  to 
the  Queen.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo« 
price  163. 

Mrs.  R.  Lee's  Elements  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  or.  First  Principles  of  Zoology  :  Coin- 
prising  the  Principles  of  Classification,  inter- 
spersed with  amusing  and  instructive  .Ac- 
counts of  the  most  remarkable  Animals, 
New  Edition ;  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  la.  6d. 

Le  Quesne.— Constitutional  History  of 

Jersey.  By  Chakles  Le  Qcesne,  Esq., 
Jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  and  Member  of 
the  States.     Svo.  price  18s. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends.    By 

a  Lady,  Author  of  Letti-rx  on  Happiness, 
Fourth  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5s. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Lelti-rs  to  my  Unknown 
Friends.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs. 
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NfiW  WORKS  AiT)  NEW  EDITIONS 


LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA 

Of  History,  Biogfraphj,  Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Hanufactnres 

A  Series  of  Original  Works  by 


Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Robert  South ey. 
Sir  Datio  Brewster, 


Thomas  Keiohtley, 
John  Forster, 
Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore 


Bishop  Thirlwali^ 
The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio, 
J.  C.  L.  De  Sismoxdi, 
John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  G.S. 


And  other  Eminent  "Writers. 

Complete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price,  in  cloth,  Nineteen  Guineas. 
The  Works  teparately,  in  Sets  or  Series,  price  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each  Volume, 


A  List  of  the  Works  composing  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia: — 


1.  Bell's  Historj- of  Russia 3  vols.  10s.  6d.  34. 

2.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets.. 3  Tols.  7s.  '      33. 

3.  Brewster's  Optics 1  vol.  38.  6d. 

4.  Cooley's  Maritime  and  Inland  36. 

Discovery   3  vols.  10s.  6d 

5.  Crowe's  History  of  France 3  vols.  IDs.  6d.  37. 

6.  De  Mor?an  on  Probabilities  ..1  vol.  3s. 6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics 1  vol.  Ss.  6d.  33. 

8.  De   Sismon<1i's    Fall    of    the 

Roman  Empire 2  vols.  7s.  39- 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic  Economy ,2  vols.  7s. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Portugal,  5  vols.  17s.  6d.  40. 

12.  Dunham'sHistoryof  Denmark,  41. 

Sweden,  and  Norway 3  vols.  lOs.  6d.  42. 

13.  Dunham's  History  of  Poland. .  1  vol.  3?.  Gd.  43. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Empire. .  3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

15.  Dunham's  Europe  during  the  *■*• 

Middle  Ages 4  vols.  14s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Dramatists,  2  vols.  78.  i     4S. 

17.  Dunham's     Lives    of     Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . .  1  vol.  3s.  6d.  46. 

18.  Fergus's  History  of  the  United  47. 

States  2  vols.  7s.  48. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  and  Roman 

Antiqnities   2  vols.  78.  49. 

20.  Forster's  Lives  of  the  States-  i      50. 

men  of  the  Commonwealth,  5  vols.  17s.  6d. 

21.  Gleij'8  Lives  of  British  Mili-  51. 

tary  Commanders 3  vols.  10s.  6d.  52. 

22.  Grattan's     History     of     the  1 

Netherlands 1  vol.  3s.  6d.         i      53. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany 1  vol.  38. 6d. 

24.  Herschel's  Astronomy 1  vol.  38.  6d.         '      54. 

23.  Herschel's  Discourse  en  Na- 
tural Philosoi.hy 1  vol.  3s.  6d.  53. 

26.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s. 

27.  History  of  Switzerland 1vol.  38. 6d.  56. 

28.  Holland's     Manufactures    in  57. 

Metal    3  vols.  lOs.  6d.  58. 

29.  James's  Li  vesof  Foreign  States-  59. 

men 5  vols.  17s.  6d.  60. 

30.  Katerand  Lardner'sMechanics,!  vol.  3s. Od. 

31.  Keigbtley'sOutlinesofHistory,!  vol.  3s.  6d.  61. 

32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic    1  vol.  3s.  6d.         ; 

S3.  Lardner's  Geometry 1  vol.  3s.  6d.        i     62. 


Lardner  on  Heat  1  vol.  38. 6d. 

Lardner's    Hydrostatics   and 

Pneumatics    1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Lardner  and  Walker's  Electri- 
city and  Mag^netism    2  vols.  78. 

Mackintosh,  Forster,  and 
Courtenay's  Lives  of  British 
Statesmen 7  vols.  24s.  6d. 

Mackintosh,  Wallace.and  Bell's 

History  of  England 10  vols.  333. 

Montgomery  and  Shelley's 
eminent  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  Authors    .  3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

Moore's  History  of  Ireland   . .  4  vols.  14s. 

Nicolas's  Chronology  of  Hist.  1  vol.  3s.  6<1. 

Phillips's  Treatise  on  Geology,  2  vols.  7s. 

Powell's  History  of  Natural 

Philosophy 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Porter's  Treatise  on  the  Manu- 

nufacture  of  Silk 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Porter's  Manufactures  of  Por- 
celain and  Glass   1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Roscoe's  British  Lawyers 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Scott's  History  of  Scotland 2  vols.  7s. 

Shelley's    Lives    of     eminent 

French  Authors 2  vols.  7«. 

Shuckard  and  Swainson's  Insects,  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Southey's    Lives    of    British 

Admirals 5  vols.  173. 6d. 

Stebbing's  Church  History 2  vols.  7s. 

Stebbing's    History    of     the 

Reformation 2  vols.  78. 

Swainson's  Discourse  on  Na- 
tural History 1  vol.  Ss  6d. 

Swainson's  Natural  History  & 

Classification  of  Animals  . .  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Swainson's  Habits  &  Instincts 

of  Animals 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Swainson's  Birds 2  vols.  7«. 

Swainson's  Fish,  Reptiles,  &c.  2  vols.  78. 

Swainson's  Quadrupeds 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Swainson's  Shells  and  Shellfish,  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Swainson's  Animals  in  Mena- 
geries   1  vol.  38.  6d. 

Swainson's     Taxidermy    and 

Biography  of  Zoologists 1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

Tbirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  8  vols.  2S«. 
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Lewis's  Book  of  English  Rivers.     An 

Account  of  the  Rivers  of  England  and  Wales, 
particularising  their  respective  Courses,  their 
most  striking  Scenery,  and  the  chief  Places 
of  Interest  on  their  Banks.  By  Samuel 
Le'WIS,  Jun.     Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

L.  E.  L.— The  Poetical  Works  of  Letitia 

Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising  the  Impro- 
visatrice,  the  Venetian  Bracelet,  the  Golden 
Violet,  the  Troubadour,  and  Poetical  Remains. 
New  Edition  ;  with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle. 
2  vols.  16mo.  lOs.  cloth  ;  morocco,  21s. 

Lindley.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Horticulture  ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  explain 
the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon 
Pliysiologieal  Grounds :  Being  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Tluory  of  norticulticre,ra\ic\\ 
enlarged ;  with  98  Woodcuts.  By  John 
Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.     8vo.  price  2l8. 

Dr.   John    Lindley's    Introduction   to 

Botany.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and 
copious  Additions.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Six 
Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  price  248. 

Linwood.— Anthologia  Oxoniensis,  sive 

Elorilegiuni  e  lusibus  poeticis  diversorum 
Oxoniensium  Grsecis  et  Latinis  decerptum. 
Curante  Gulielmo  Linwood,  M.A.  ^dis 
Christi  Alummo.    8vo.  price  14s. 

Long.— An  Inquiiy  concerning  Religion. 

By  Geoege  Long,  Author  of  The  Moral 
2^ature  of  Man,  "The  Conduct  of  Life,"  &c. 
8vo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Lorimer's  (C.)  Letters  to  a  Young  Master 

Mariner  on  some  Subjects  connected  with 
his  Calling.    New  Edition.   Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture,  Arboriculture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening :  Including  all  the 
latest  improvements  ;  a  General  History  of 
Gardening  in  all  Countries ;  a  Statistical 
View  of  its  Present  State  ;  and  Suggestions 
for  its  Futnre  Progress  in  the  British  Isles. 
With  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  New  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved  by  Mrs. 
Loudon.    8vo.  price  503. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and 

Shrubs ;  or,  the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum  abridged  :  Containing  the  Hardy 
Trees  and  Slirubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native 
and  Foreign,  Scientifically  and  Popularly 
Described  ;  with  their  Propagation,  Culture, 
and  Uses  in  the  Arts  ;  and  witii  Engravings 
of  nearly  all  the  Species.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners.and  Foresters. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  price  50s. 


Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture ; 

comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the 
Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improve- 
ment, and  Management  of  Landed  Property, 
and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of  Agri- 
culture ;  Including  all  the  latest  Improve- 
ments, a  general  History  of  Agriculture  in 
all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present 
State,  and  Suggestions  for  its  future  progress 
in  the  British  Isles.  New  Edition ;  with 
1,100  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  SOs. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants:  Com- 
prising the  Specific  Character,  Description, 
Culture,  History,  Application  in  the  Arts, 
and  every  other  desirable  Pai-ticular  respect- 
ing all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  cultivated 
in,  or  introduced  into  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time  by 
Mrs.  Loudon  ;  assisted  by  George  Don, 
F.L.S.  and  David  Wooster,  late  Curator 
of  the  Ipswich  Museum.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts  (more  than  2,000  new). 
8vo.  price  £3  13s.  6d. — Second  Supplement, 
with  above  2,000  Woodcuts,  price  2l8. 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia    of    Cottage, 

Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and  Fm-niture: 
containing  numerous  Designs,  from  the  Villa 
to  the  Cottage  and  the  Farm,  including  Farm 
Houses,  Farmeries,  and  other  Agricultural 
Buildings ;  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses, 
and  Parochial  Schools ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittings-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and 
appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden 
Scenery.  New  Edition,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  ;  with  more  than  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  63s. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Britannicus ;  or,  Cata- 
logue of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to,  culti- 
vated in,  or  introduced  into  Britain.  An 
entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout; 
W^ith  a  Supplement,  including  all  the  New 
Plants,  and  a  New  General  Index  to  the 
whole  Work.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon  ; 
assisted  by  W.  H.  Baxter  and  David 
WoosTEE.  8vo.  price  31s.  6d. — The  Sup- 
plement separately,  price  14s. 

Mrs.    Loudon's    Amateur    Gardener's 

Calendar :  Being  a  Monthly  Guide  as  to 
what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what 
shoidd  be  done,  in  a  Garden  in  each  Month  ; 
with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite. 
16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7?.  6d. 

Low.— A  Treatise  on  the  Domesticated 

Animals  of  the  British  Islands:  Compreliend- 
ing  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of 
Species  and  Varieties ;  the  Description  of 
the  Properties  of  external  Form ;  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
With  Wood  Engravings.     8vo.  price  259. 
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Low.— Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture ; 

comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  tlie 
Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  Br  D.  Low,  Esq. 
r.R.S.E.  N*ew  Edition ;  with  200  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  price  21s. 

Macaulay.— Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.P.  Corrected  by  Him- 
self.    8ro.  price  12s. 

Macaulay.  —  The  History  of  England 

from  tlie  Accession  of  James  II,  By 
Thomas  Babingtok  Macaulay.  New 
Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  price  32s.  ; 
Vols  III.  and  IV.  price  368. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Critical  and  Historical 

Essays  contributed  to  The  Edinburgh 
Review.     Four  Editions,  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  LlBKAEY  EoiTrON  (the  EigJiih),  in 

3  vols.  Svo.  price  36s. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and   Vignette.      Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another   New   Edition,    in   3   vols. 

fcp.  Svo.  price  2l8. 

4.  The  People's   Edition,    in    2   vols. 

crown  Svo.  price  8s.  cloth. 

Macaulay.— Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with 

Ivry     and     the     Ai-mada.        By  Thomas 

Babington     Macaulay.       New  Edition. 

16mo,  price  48.  6d.  cloth;  or  10s.  6d. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and 
from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by 
George  Scarf,  Jun.,  and  engraved  by  Samuel 
WilUaras.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  price 
21s.  boards  ;  or  423.  bound  in  morocco. 

Mac  Donald.— Within  and  Without :  A 
Dramatic  Poem.  By  Geoege  Mac  Donald. 
Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Verocchio;   or,  the 

Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci :  A  Tale.  By 
the  late  Diana  Louisa  Macdonald, 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  final 
Establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Library 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's  Son.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  liis  Contributions  to  Tlie 
Edinburgh  Review.  Complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  anil  Vignette. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s. 
bound  in  calf:  Or  in  3  vols.  fcp.  Svo. 
price  21a. 


M'Intosh    and    Kemp. —  The    Eritish 

Year-Book  i'or  the  Country  for  1S56 : 
Being  an  Annual  of  Agriculture,  Horti- 
culture, Floriculture,  and  Arboriculture. 
Edited  by  C.  M'Intosh,  Esq.,  Author  of 
IVie  Book  of  the  Garden,  &c.;  and  T.  LiNDLEY 
Kemp,  M  D.,  Author  of  Agricultural  Phy- 
siologi/.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  49.  6d. 

Macleod.— The  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Banking:  With  the  Elementary  Principles 
of  Currency,  Prices,  Credit,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Heney  Dunning  Macleod,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
Fellow  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society.     2  vols,  royal  Svo.  price  30s. 

M'Clure.— A  Narrative  of  the  Discovery 

of  the  North-West  Passage.  By  H.M.S. 
Investigator,  Capt.  Sir  Robert  M'Clure, 
R.N.  Edited  by  Capt.  Sheeard  Osborn, 
R.N.,  from  the  Logs,  Journals,  and  Private 
Letters  of  Sir  R.  M'Clure  ;  and  illustrated 
from  Sketches  taken  by  Commander  S. 
Gurney  Cresswell.     Svo.        [/«  the  press. 

M'CuUoch.  —  A    Dictionary,    PracticaJ, 

TJieoretical,  and  Hi^torical,  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present 
Time  ;  with  a  Supplement.  Svo.  price  BOs. 
cloth ;  half-russia,  558. 

M'Culloch. -A  Dictionary,  Geographical, 

Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural 
Objects  in  the  World.  By  J.  R.M'CULLOCH, 
Esq.  Illustrated  with  Six  large  Maps.  New 
Edition, r  visedj  witha Supplement.  2vols. 
Svo.  price  63s. 

Maitland.— The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs :  A  Description  of  the  Primitive 
Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated  by  its  Sepul- 
chral Remains.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Maitland.  New  Edition  ;  with  many 
Woodcuts.     Svo.  price  14s. 

Mann.— The  Philosophy  of  Reproduction. 
By  Robert  James  Mann,  M.D.  F.R.A.S. 
Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  48.  6d. 

General  Manstein's  Memoirs  of  Russia, 

Historical,  Political,  and  Military,  from  the 
Year  1727  to  1744;  a  period  comprising 
many  Remarkable  Events,  including  the 
first  Conquest  of  the  Crimea  and  Finland 
by  the  Russian  Arms.  First  edited  (in 
1770)  by  David  Hume ;  and  now  re-edited, 
carefully  compared  with  the  orij^inal  French, 
and  briefly  illustrated  with  Notes.  By  a 
"Heetfohdshubb  Incumbent."   Post  Svo. 
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Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Chemis- 
try, in  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science 
are  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated  by 
Experiments.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  14s. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Natural 

Philosophy,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected ;  with  23 
Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Political 

Economy,  in  which  the  Elements  of  that 
Science  are  familiarly  explained.  New 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Vege- 
table Physiology  ;  comprehending  the  Ele- 
ments of  Botany,  with  their  Application 
to  Agriculture.  New  Edition ;  with  4 
Plates.      Fcp.  8vo.  price  98. 

Mrs.  Marcet's  Conversations  on  Land 

and  Water.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected ;  with  a  coloured  Map,  shewing 
the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5s.  6d. 

Marryat.  —  Mountains   and  Molehills ; 

or,  Recollections  of  a  Burnt  Journal.  By 
Frank  Marryat.  With  many  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood  and  in  Colours  from  Drawings 
by  the  Author.     Svo.  21s. 

Martineau.— Endeavours  after  the  Chris- 
tian Life :  Discourses.  By  James  Mar- 
TiNEAir.     2  vols,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martineau.— Miscellanies.  Comprising  Essays 
on  Dr.  Priestley,  Arnold's  Ltfe  and  Corre- 
spondence^ Chui'ch  and  State,  Theodore 
Parker's  Discourse  of  Religion,  "  Phases  of 
Faith,"  the  Churcli  of  England,  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Cliurches.  By  James  Mae- 
tineaf.     Post  Svo.  9s. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Treasury ;  con- 
sisting of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief 
Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of 
All  Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest 
Period  of  History  ;  forming  a  new  and  com- 
plete Dictionary  of  Universal  Biography. 
N  inth  Edition,  revised  throughout.  Fcp.Bvo. 
10s.  cloth ;  bound  in  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ;  com- 
prising a  General  Introductory  Outline  of 
Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
and  a  Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every 
principal  Aation  that  exists;  their  Kise, 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral 
and  Social  Character  of  tlieir  respective  in- 
habitants, their  Religion,  JManners  and  Cus- 
toms, &c.  New  Edition;  revised  through- 
out, with  a  new  Index.  Fcp.  Svo.  IDs.  cloth; 
roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128. 6d. 


Maunder's  Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury :  A  new  and  popular  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  the  Belles-Lettres  ;  including 
all  Branches  of  Science,  and  every  subject 
connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  lOs.  cloth ;  bound 
in  roan,  128. ;  calf,  12s.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural  History; 

Or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated 
Nature  :  In  which  the  Zoological  Character- 
istics that  distinguish  the  dilf'erent  Classes, 
Genera,  and  Species,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  With  900 
Woodcuts.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
10s.  cloth  ;  roan,  12s. ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and 

Library  of  Reference.  Comprising  an  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  and  Grammar,  an  Universal 
Gazetteer,  a  Classical  Dictionary,  a  Clirono- 
logy,  a  Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage,  numerous  useful  Tables,  &c.  The 
Twentieth  Edition,  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout :  With  some  Additions. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  lOs.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan, 
128.  ;  calf,  128.  6d. 

Merivale.  —  A  History  of  the  Romans 

imder  the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivaie,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  Svo. 
price  £2.  2s. — Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  comprising 
Augustus  and  the  Claudian  Casars,  are  now 
ready. 

Merivale.  — The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic : 
A  Short  History  of  the  Last  Centui^  of 
the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.  New  Edition.  12mo. 
price  7s.  6d. 

Merivale.— An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Abeken ;  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Merivale,  B.D.     12mo.  9s.  6d. 

Miles.— The  Horse's  Foot,  and  How  to 

Keep  it  Sound.  The  Eiglith  Edilion ;  with 
an  Appendix  on  Shoeing  in  general,  and 
Hunters  in  particular,  12  Plates  and  12 
Woodcuts.  By  William  Miles,  Esq. 
Imperial  Svo.  price  12s.  6d. 

•  .•  Two  Casts  or  Models  of  Off  Fore  Feet,  No.  1,  Shod  for  All 
Purposfx,  No.  'i,  Shod  u-ith  Leather,  on  Mr.  Miled's  plan,  may  be 
had,  price  3s.  each. 

Miles.— A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-Shoeing. 
By  William  Miles,  Esq.  With  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     Small  4to.  price  58. 

Milner.— Russia,  its  Rise  and  Progress, 

Tragedies  and  Revolutions.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  Milner,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Post  Svo. 
with  Plate,  price  lOs.  6d. 
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Milner.— The  Crimea,  its  Ancient  and 

Modern  Historj  :  The  Khans,  the  Sultans, 
and  the  Czars  :  With  Sketclies  of  its  Scenery 
and  Population.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milner, 
M.A.    Post  8vo.  with  3  Maps,  price  10s,  6d. 

Milner.— The  Baltic;  Its  Gates,  Shores,  and 
Cities :  With  a  Notice  of  the  White  Sea. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Milnee,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
Post  8to.  with  Map,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Milner's  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

With  Additions  by  the  late  Rev.  Isaac 
MiLNEE,  D.D.,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  additional  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Geantham,  B.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  price  523. 

Monteith.— Kars  and  Erzeroum:  With 

the  Campaigns  of  Prince  Paskiewitch  in  the 
Years  1828  and  1829 ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  Russian  Conquests  South  of  the  Cau- 
casus down  to  the  Treaty  of  Turcoman  Chie 
and  Adrianople.  By  Lieutenant- General 
Monteith,  of  the  Madras  Engineers,  19 
years  attached  to  the  Persian  Embassy. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.     8vo.  15s. 

Montgomery.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 

Writings  of  James  Montgomery :  Including 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,  Remains 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  Conversations.  By 
John  Holland  and  James  Eteeett.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  Vols.  I.  to  IV. 
post  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  each. 

*:»*  Vols,  v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  completing 
the  work,  are  in  the  press. 

James  Montgomery's  Poetical  Works : 

Collective  Edition ;  with  the  Author's  Auto- 
biographical Prefaces,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  Portrait  and  Vignette.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco, 
2l8. — Or,  in  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait, 
and  7  other  Plates  price  148. 

James  Montgomery's  Original  Hymns 

for  Public,  Social,  and  Private  Devotion. 
18mo.  price  5s.  6d 

Moore.— The  Power  of  the  Soul  over  the 

Body,  considered  in  relation  to  Health  and 
Morals.  By  Geoege  Mooee,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Fifth 
and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Hoore.— Man  and  his  Motives.  By  George 
Mooee,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fop.  8vo.  price  Gs. 

Xoore.— The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the 
Mind.  By  Gkoege  Mooee,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  ColLge  of  Physicians.  Third 
and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  6«. 


Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works :  Com- 
prising the  Author's  recent  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ruby  Type ;  with  a  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco  by 
Hayday,  2l3. — Also  an  Edition  complete  in 
1  vol.  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vig- 
nette, 21s.  cloth  ;  morocco  by  Hayday,  42s. 
— Another,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 
and  19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies  Illustrated.    A 

New  Edition  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  illus- 
trated with  Thirteen  Steel  Plates,  engraved 
from  Original  Designs  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.  ;       D.  Maclise,  R.A.  ; 
T.  Ceeswick,  R.A. ;     J.E.Millais,A.R.A.; 
A.  L.  Egg,  A. R.A. ;     W.Muleeady.R.A.; 
W.  P.  Feith,  R.A. ;      J.  Sant  ; 
W.  E.  Feost,A.R.A.;  F.Stone,A.R.A.;  and 
J.  C.  Hoesley  ;  E.  M.  Waed,  R.A. 

Uniform  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  Square  crown  Svo. 
price  21s.  cloth ;  or  31s.  6d.  handsomely 
bound  in  morocco. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  Illastrated  by  D. 
MacHse,  R.A.  New  Edition ;  with  161 
Designs,  and  the  whole  of  the  Letterpress 
engravfid  on  Steel,  by  F.  P.  Becker.  Super- 
royal  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards  ;  £2.  128.  6d. 
morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type  ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  the  Advertisements  originally 
prefixed  to  the  Melodies,  and  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author.  32mo.  2s.  6d. — An  Edition 
in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  5s. ;  or  128.  6d, 
morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh :    An    Oriental 

Romance.  With  13  highly-finished  Steel 
Plates  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 
and  Stephanoif,  engraved  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  late  Charles  Heath.  New 
Edition.  Square  crown  Svo.  price  15s. 
cloth ;  morocco,  28s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh.  New  Edition,  printed 
in  Diamond  Type  ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of  Moore's 
Poetical  Works,  and  a  Frontispiece  from  a 
Design  by  Kenny  Meadows.  32mo.  2s.  6d. 
— An  Edition  in  16nio.  with  Vignette,  5s. ; 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 

Moore.  —  Songs,  Ballads,  and  Sacred 

Song.s.  By  Thomas  Mooee,  Author  of  Lalla 
Rookh,  &c.  First  collocled  Edition,  with 
Vignette  by  R.  Doyle.  16mo.  price  58.  cloth  ; 
12«.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. — A  Diamond 
Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  is  in  the  press. 
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Moore.— Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Thomas  Moore.  Edited  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rttssell,  M.P. 
With  Portraits  and  Vignette  Ilhistratious. 
8  vols,  post  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Moseley.— The  Mechanical  Principles  of 

Engineering  and  Architecture.  By  H. 
Moseley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol ; 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Second  Edition,  enlarged ;  with 
numerous  Corrections  and  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  249. 

Mure.— A  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Muee,  M.P.  of  Caldwell. 
Second  Edition.  Yols.  I.  to  III.  Svo.  price 
36s. ;  Vol.  IV.  price  15s. 

Murray's  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the 
Earth  :  Exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the 
Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the 
Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the 
Industry,  Commerce,  Political  Institutions, 
and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  All  Nations. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards 
of  1,000  other  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  608. 

Neale.— The  Closing  Scene;  or,  Chris- 
tianity and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last 
Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Ekseinb  Neale,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Kirton,  Suffolk.  New  Editions  of  the  Fu-st 
and  Second  Series.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  price 
12s. ;  or  separately,  6s.  each. 

Newman.  —  Discourses    addressed    to 

Mixed  Congregations.  By  John  Henry 
Newman,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Phihp 
Neri.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  price  12s. 

Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires. 
A  Sketch.  By  Cedric  Oldacre,  Esq.,  of 
Sax  -  Normanbury,  sometime  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxon.     Crown  Svo.  price  9s.  6d. 

Owen.  —  Lectures  on  the  Comparative 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Invertebrate 
Animals,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  Second 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged  ;  with  235  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  21s. 

Professor  Owen's  Lectures  on  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Vertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  tlie  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  With 
numerous  Woodcuts.    Vol.  I.  Svo.  price  148. 


The  Complete  Works  of  Blaise  Pascal. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  Memoii*, 
Introductions  to  the  various  Works,  Edito- 
rial Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  George 
Peaece,  Esq.  3  vols,  post  Svo.  with  Por- 
trait, 258.  6d. 

VOIi.  1.  PASCAI/S  PBOViarCIAIi  I.ET- 
t("r«:  with  M.  Villemain's  Easay  on  Pascal  prcfixeil, and  anew 
Memoir.    Post  Svo.  Portrait,  Ss.  6J. 

VOIi.  3.    PA8CAIi'8  THOr«HT8  OX  RK- 

lijion  anil  Eiidencps  of  ChristLmity,  with  Additions,  Irom 
Ori^'inal  .MSS. :  from  M.  Faugirt's  Edition.    Post  bvo.  89.  6d. 

VOIi.  3.  PASC.IT/S    iiiisci<;i.i.Awc:ovs 

Writmsa,  Correspondence,  Detached  Thoughts,  &c.:  from  M. 
Faugire's  Edition.    Pout  bvo.  8s.  Gd. 

Dr.   Pereira's    Elements    of    Materia 

Medica  and  Tlierapeutics.  Third  Edition, 
enlarged  and  improved  from  the  Author's 
Materials,  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and 
G.  O.  Rees,  M.D. :  With  numerous  Wood- 
cuts. Vol.  I.  Svo.  28s. ;  Vol.  IL  Part  1. 2l3. ; 
Vol.  II.  Part  II.  243. 


Dr.  Pereira's  Treatise  on  Food  and  Diet :  With 
Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen 
suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of 
some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
Establishments  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Cri- 
mmals,  Childi-en,  the  Sick,  &c.     Svo.  16s. 

Dr.   Pereira's    Lectures    on    Polarised 

Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on  the 
Microscope,  delivered  before  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
Medical  School  of  the  London  Hospital. 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  from  Materials  left  by 
the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A., 
<S:c.     Fcp.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s. 

Peschel's  Elements  of  Physics.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  witli  Notes,  by 
E.  West.  With  Diagrams  and  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2l8. 

Pfeiffer.  —  A  Lady's    Second    Journey 

round  the  World :  From  London  to  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Celebes,  CVrani,  tho  Moluccas  &c.,  California, 
Panama,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United 
States.  By  Madame  Ida  Peeiffeu. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  price  21s. 

Phillips's  Elementary  Introduction  to 

Mineralogy.  A  New  Edition,  with  extensive 
Alterations  and  Additions,  bv  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S. ;  and  W.  H." Miller,"  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  numerous 
Wood  Engravings.  Post  Svo.  price  18s. 
D 
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NEW  WOEKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Phillips.— A  Guide  to  Geology.  By  John 
Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.a.S.,  Deputy 
Reader  in  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Moscow,  &c.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  to  the  Present  Time ; 
with  4  Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s, 

Phillips.  —  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Palaeozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somerset ;  observed  in  the  course 
of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that 
District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S .,  F.G.S. 
&c.     8vo.  with  60  Plates,  price  9s. 

Piesse's  Art  of  Perfumery,  and  Methods 

of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of  Plants  :  With 
Instructions  for  theManufactureof  Perfumes 
for  the  Handkerchief,  Scented  Powders, 
Odorous  Vinegai's,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques,  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers,  Arti- 
ficial Fruit  Essences,  &c.  With  30  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  pi'ice  7s.  6d. 

Piscator.— The  Choice  and  Cookery  of 

Fish :  A  Practical  Treatise.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5s.  6d. 

Captain  Portlock's  Report  on  the  Geology 

of  the  County  of  Londonderry,  and  of  Parts 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  examined  and 
described  under  the  Authority  of  the  Master- 
General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  Svo.  with 
48  Plates,  price  24s. 

Powell.— Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  the 

Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity  of  Worlds, 
and  the  Philosophv  of  Creation.  By  the 
Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.R.A.S. 
F.G.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Woodcuts,  jjrice  128.  6d. 

Pycroft's  Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity  :  With 
Literary  Anecdotes.  New  and  cheaper 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  58, 

Raikes.— A  Portion  of  the  Journal  kept 

by  Thomas  Raiees,  Esq.  from  1831  to  1847: 
Comprising  Reminiscences  of  Social  and 
Political  Life  in  London  and  Paris  during 
that  period.  Vols.  I,  and  II.  post  Svo.  witli 
Portrait,  price  2l8. 

Reade.— Man  in  Paradise:  A  Poem  in 

Six  Books.  With  Lyrical  Poems.  By 
John  Edmund  Reade,  Author  of  "Italy," 
♦'  Revelations  of  Life,"  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 


Dr.  Reece's  Medical  Guide ;  for  the  use 

of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Schools, 
and  Junior  Medical  Practitioners :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory, 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  distinguishing 
Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  ^nd 
Palhation  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  With  the  latest  Discoveries 
in  the  dififerent  departments  of  the  Healing 
Art,  Materia  Medica,  &c.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author's  Son,  Dr.  H.  Reece,  M.R.C.S.  &c. 
Svo.  price  128. 

Rich's  Illustrated    Companion  to  the 

Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexicon :  Form- 
ing a  Glossary  of  all  the  Words  representing 
Visible  Objects  connected  with  the  Arts, 
Manufactvires,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  With  Woodcut  Representations 
of  nearly  2,000  Objects  from  the  Antique. 
Post  Svo,  price  21s. 

Richardson  (Captain).— Horsemanship  ; 

or,  the  Art  of  Riding  and  Managing  a  Horse, 
adapted  to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field  :  With 
InstructionsforBreaking-in  Colts  and  Young 
Horses.  By  Captain  Richaedson,  late  of 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  With  5  Line 
Engravings.     Square  crown  Svo.  price  148. 

Rickards.  —  Population    and    Capital : 

Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1853  and  1854. 
By  Geobge  K.  Rickahds,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  PoUtical  Economy.     Post  Svo.  68. 

Riddle's  Complete  Latin-English  and 

English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of 
Colleges  and  Schools.  JVi?w  and  cheaper 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Svo.  2l8. 

^  The  English-Latin  Dictionary,  78. 
Separately  j^  rphe  Latin-English  Dictionary,  ISs. 

Kiddle's  Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary : 
A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words. 
Royal  32mo.  price  4s. 

Riddle's  Copious  and  Critical  Latin- 
English  Lexicon,  founded  on  the  German- 
Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  William  Freund. 
New  and  cheaperl£,6\iion.    Post4to.  Sis.  6d. 

Rivers's  Rose-Amateur's  Guide ;  contain- 
ing ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading 
varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in  their 
respective  Families ;  their  History  and 
mode  of  Culture.  Fifth  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved  ;  including  a  full  Account  of 
the  Author's  experience  in  the  Culture  of 
Roses  in  Pots.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  38.  6d. 
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Robins.— The  Whole  Evidence   against 

the  Claims  of  the  Koman  Church.  By  the 
Bev.  Sandesson  Eobins,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
St.  James's,  DoTer.     8vo.  price  10s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testament.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  in  great  part  re-written. 
8vo.  price  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  Rogers's  Essays  selected  from 

Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
Second  and  cheajn^  Edition,  with  Additions. 
3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Roget's  Thesaurus  of  English  Words 

and  Phrases  Classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  improved ;  and  printed  in  a 
more  convenient  form.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Rowton's  Debater :  A  Series  of  complete 

Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion  ;  with  ample  References 
to  the  best  Sources  of  Information  on 
each  particular  Topic.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  63. 

Letters  of  Rachel  Lady  Russell.  A  New 

Edition,  including  several  unpublished  Let- 
ters, together  with  those  edited  by  Miss 
Bebbt.  With  Portraits,  Vignettes,  and 
Facsimile.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  15s. 

The  Life  of  William  Lord  Russell.    By 

the  Right  Hon.  Lobd  John  Russell,  M.P. 
The  Fourth  Edition,  complete  in  One 
Volume  ;  with  a  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel 
by  S.  Bellin,  from  the  original  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely  at  Woburn  Abbey.     Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

St.  John  (Mrs.)— Audubon  the  Natu- 
ralist in  the  New  World  :  His  Adventures 
and  Discoveries.  By  Mes.  Hobace  St. 
John.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Saints  our  Example.  By  the  Author 

of  Letters  to  My  Unknown  Friends,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  7s. 

Schmitz.— History  of  Greece,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Taking  of  Corinth  by 
the  Romans,  B.C.  146,  mainly  based  upon 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  By 
Dr.  Leonhaed  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  New 
Edition.     12mo.  price  78.  6d. 

Scrivenor.— History  of  the  Iron  Trade, 

from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Present 
Period.  By  Haekt  Sceivenob,  Author  of 
Tiie  Railways  of  ilie  United  Kmydom.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  con-ected.  8vo.  lOs.  6d, 


Scott.— The    Danes  and  the   Swedes: 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Visit  to  Denmark, 
including  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Danish 
Islands  ;  with  a  Peep  into  Jutland,  and  a 
Journey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Sweden. 
Embracing  a  Sketch  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  the  History  of  those  Countries. 
By  Chables  Henry  Scott,  Author  of  The 
Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Crimea.  Post 
8vo.  price  lOs.  6d. 

"  Mr.  S'cott  frives  us  tlie  best  modern  account  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden  which  we  possess  ;  and  though 
his  work  is  more  descriptive  than  historical,  there 
are  many  pertinent  illustrations  of  recent  events 
connected  with  both  countries,  as  well  as  of  some  of 
the  oltlen  time.  We  could  make  numerous  extracts. 
We  have  rarely  read  a  volume  of  the  same  extent 
which  oflfers  more  passages  apt  for  quotation.  But 
our  room  is  circumscribed  ;  and  tbereiore  we  must 
conclude  with  heartily  recommending  the  book  to 
our  readers."      Naval  and  Military  Gazette 

Sewell.  — Amy  Herbert.  By  a  Lady. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Sewell.- The  Earl's  Daughter.    By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.    2  vols.  fcp.  Bvo.  9s. 

Sewell.  —  Gertrude  :  A  Tale.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  FcJ). 
8vo.  price  68. 

Sewell.— Laneton  Parsonage :  A  Tale  for 

Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a  portion 
of  the  Church  Catechism.  By  the  Author 
of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  price  IBs. 

Sewell.  —  Margaret  Percival.     By  the 

Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Sewell,  B.D.  New  Edition.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  price  128. 

By  the  same  Author, 

Cleve  Hall.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

The  Experience  of  Life.     New  Edition.     Fcp. 

Bvo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton.  New  Edition.  2  vols, 
fcp.  8vo.  price  12s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent :  Compiled 
from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jekemy 
Taylob.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss. 

Readings  for  a  Month  preparatory  to  Confirma- 
tion :  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  Writers 
of  the  Early  and  of  the  English  Church. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4-3. 
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NEW  WORKS  AKD  NEW  EDITIONS 


Sir  Edward  Seaward's  Narrative  of  his 

Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Discovery  of 
certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Tlnrd  Edition.  2  vos.  post  Svo.  21s.— An 
Abkidgment,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  Gd, 

The  Sermon  in  the  Mount.    Printed  by 

C.  Whittingham,  uniformly  with  the  Thumb 
Bible  ;  bound  and  clasped.  Glmo.  price 
Eighteenpence. 

BoTvdler's  Family  Shakspeare :  In  which 

nothing  is  a</«'^«?  to  the  Original  Text;  but 
those  words  and  expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud. 
New  Edition,  in  Pocket  Volumes  ;  with  26 
Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Smirke,  Howard, 
and  otlier  Artists.     6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  SOs. 

*^*  A  LiBEAET  Edition,  with  the  same 
Illustrations,  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  price  21s. 

Sharp's  New  British  Gazetteer,  or  Topo- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands 
and  Narrow  Seas  :  Comprising  concise  De- 
scriptions of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places, 
Seats,  Natural  Features,  and  Objects  of  Note, 
founded  on  tlie  best  Authorities  ;  full  Par- 
ticulars of  the  Boundaries,  Registered  Elec- 
tors, &c.  of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs  ; 
with  a  reference  under  every  name  to  the 
Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  com- 
pk-ted ;  and  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
General  Yiew  of  the  Resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  a  Short  Chronology  and  an 
Abstract  of  Certain  Results  of  the  last 
Census.     2  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  IGs. 

Short  Whist;   its  Rise,  Progress,  and 

Laws  :  With  Observations  to  make  any  one  a 
Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of 
Piquet,  Casshio,  Ecarte,  Cribbage,  Back- 
gammon. By  Major  A.  New  Edition  ;  to 
which  are  added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by 
Mrs.  B.     Fcp.  Svo.  3s. 

Sinclair.  —  The  Journey  of  Life.  By 
Catherine  Sinclair,  Author  of  Tlie  Busi- 
ness of  Life.  New  Edition,  con-ected  and 
enlarged.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Sir  Roger  De  Coverley.  From  The  Spec- 
tator. With  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
W.  IIenet  Wills  ;  and  12  Wood  Engrav- 
ings from  Designs  by  F.  Tayleb.  Second 
aniJ  cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  lOs.  6d. ; 
or  21s.  in  morocco  by  Hayday. — An  Edition 
without  Woodcuts,  in  IGmo.  price  Is. 

Smee's  Elements  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 

Tliu'd  Edition,  rcvise<i,  corrected,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  with  Electrotypes  and 
mintjil'oiis  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  price  10?. Gd. 


Smith  (G.")  Sacred  Annals;  or,  Researches 

into  the  History  and  Religion  of  Mankind. 
By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  &c.  3  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  £1.  14s.  ;  or  separately  as 

foDows :  — 

Vol..  I.— THE  PATRIARCHAL  AGE,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  Death  of  Isaac.    Cro\\*n  8ro.  price  10s. 

Vol.  II.— the  HEBREW  PEOPLE,  from  the  Origin  of  tlie 
Israelite  Nation  to  the  Time  of  Christ.  Crown  Svo.  in 
«  Farts,  price  r.*s. 

Vol.  ni.-THE  GENTILE  NATIONS  — Ecyptians,  Aust- 
rians,BabjloniQns,MeJes.  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romana 
Crown  bvo.  in  '.i  Parts,  price  12b. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith- 
By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  edited  by 
Mrs.  Austin.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo. 
price  28s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Miscellaneous 

Works  :  Including  his  Contributions  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.     Three  Editions  : — 

1.  A  Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  in 

3  vols.  Svo.  with  Poi'trait,  3Gs. 

2.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.      Square  crown 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth  ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp. 

Svo.  price  21b. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Elementary 

Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  the  Years  1804, 
1805,  and  1806.  Tliird  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Fcp.  Svo.  7s. 

Robert    Southey's    Complete    Poetical 

Works  ;  containing  all  the  Author's  last  In- 
troductions and  Notes.  Complete  in  One 
Volume,  with  Portrait  and  Vignet  t  e.  Medium 
Svo.  price  21s.  cloth ;  42s.  bound  in  morocco. 
Or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
19  Plates,  price  35s. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets ;  from 

Chaucer  to  Lovelace  inclusive.  With 
Biographical  Sketches  by  the  late  Robert 
SoUTHEY.     Medium  Svo.  price  308. 

Southey's  Correspondence. — Selections 

from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,  «te. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  tlie  Rev.  John 
Wood  Warter,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  AVest 
Tarring,  Sussex.  In.  4  volumes.  A'^ols.  I. 
and  II.  post  Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  Robert 
Southey.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  SouTUKY,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ardleigh. 
With  Portraits,  and  Landscape  Illustra- 
tions.    6  vols,  post  Svo.  pripc  GSs, 
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Southey's  The  Doctor  Sec.    Complete  in 

Que  Volume.  Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wauteu,  B.D.  With  Portrait,  Vignette, 
Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.  New  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  21b. 

Southey's  Commonplace  Books.  Comprismg— 
1.  Choice  Passages :  With  Collections  lor 
the  History  of  Manners  and  Literature  in 
England;  2.  Special  Collections  on  Tarious 
Historical  and  Theological  Subjects  ;  3.  Ana- 
lytical Readings  in  various  branches  of 
Literature  ;  and  4.  Original  Memoranda, 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warteb,  B.D.  4  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  price  £3.  18s. 

Each  Commonplace  Book,  complete  n  itself|  may  be  had  sepa- 
rately as  foUowe : — 

Fj  asT  Series— CHOICE  PASSAGES,  &c.    ISs. 

Second  Seeies— SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS.    lU. 

Thibd  Seeies— analytical  READINGS.    21«. 

KouKTH  SEaiBB— ORIGINAL  MEMORANDA,  &c.    2I«. 

Southey's  Life  of  Wesley ;  and  Rise  and 

Progress  of  Metiiodism.  New  Edition,  with 
Notes  and  A.ddition3.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  SouTHEY,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  with 
2  Portraits,  price  28s. 

Spencer.— The  Principles  of  Psychology. 

By  Herbert  Spencer,  Author  of  Social 
Statics.     8vo.  16s. 

Stephen.— Lectures  on  the  History  of 

France.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stephen,  K.C.B.LL.D.  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  24s, 

Stephen.— Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

grapliy  ;  from  Tlie  Edinburgh  Review.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen,  K.C.B. 
LL.D.     Third  Edition.     2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Stonehenge.— The  Greyhound:  Being  a 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Training  Greyhounds  for  Public  Run- 
ning ;  their  Diseases  and  Treatment :  Con- 
taining also,  Rules  for  the  Management  of 
Coursing  Meetings,  and  for  the  Decision  of 
Courses.  By  Stonehenge.  With  numerous 
Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c.  engraved  on 
Wood,  and  a  Frontispiece  engraved  on 
Steel.     Square  crown  8vo.  price  2l8. 

Stow.— The  Training  System,  the  Moral 

Training  School,  and  the  Normal  Seminary 
for  preparing  School-Trainers  and  Go- 
vernesses. By  David  Stow,  E?q.,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Glasgow  Konual  Free 
Seminary.  Tentli  Edition  ;  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  price  68. 


Strachey.— Hebrew  Politics  in  the  Times 

of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib  :  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Historical  Meaning  and  Purjjose  of  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  with  some  Notice  of 
their  bearings  on  tlie  Social  and  Political 
Life  of  England,  By  Edward  Strachey, 
Esq.     Clieajier  Issue.     8vo.  price  8s.  6d. 

*«*  This  volume  attempts  to  investigate  cntically, 
the  questions  of  the  authorship  of  the  ilook  of  Isaiah, 
and  its  writer's  meai.ing:  hUstoritall y ,  the  Jewish, 
and  non-Jewish,  records,  including  all  the  yet  deciphered 
Cuneifonn  Inscriptions,  of  the  period  :  politically,  the 
constitution  and  condition  of  the  Jewish  Kinfjdom,  and 
the  working  of  the  former  at  home  by  statesmanship  and 
popular  opinion,  and  abroad  by  wars,  alliances,  and 
commerce :  and  reliffiousl!/,  the  lessons  whicli  (appli- 
cable to  all  mankind)  were  deduced  from  the  events  of 
their  own  times  by  the  prophets,  whose  office  is  illus- 
trated by  its  analogies  with  that  of  the  Greek  and  l{oman 
orators,  and  the  modern  sjjeakers,  preachers,  and  writers. 

"  The  prodnciion  of  a  man  of  learning^  and  inde- 
pendent ihinkin^ The  historian,  the  politician, 

and  the  divine  may  read  it  with  advantage." 

Uritish  Quarterly  Review. 

Jjy  (he  same  Author^ 

Miracles  and  Science.     Post  8vo.  price  One 

Shilling. 

Tagart.— Locke's  Writings  and  Philo- 
sophy Historically  considered, and  vindicated 
from  the  charge  of  contributing  to  the 
scepticism  of  Hume.  By  Edward  Tagaet, 
F.S.A.,  F.L.S.     8vo.  12s.6d. 

Tate.- On  the  Strength  of  Materials; 

Containing  various  original  and  useful  For- 
mulae, specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges, 
Wrought  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  Beams,  &c. 
By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.    8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Tayler.— Christian  Aspects  of  Faith  and 

Duty :  Twenty  Discourses.  By  John 
James  Tayler,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Taylor.— Loyola :  And  Jesuitism  in  its 
Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo. 
with  Medallion,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley  and  Methodism.     By 

Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo.  with  a  Portrait, 
price  10s.  6d. 

Tegoborski.— Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
ductive Forces  of  Russia.  By  L.  De 
Tegoborski,  Privy-Councillor  and  Member 
of  the  Imperial  Council  of  Russia.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  14s, 

Thirlwall.-The  History  of  Greece.    By 

tlie  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (the  Rev.  Connop  Tliirlwall),  An 
improved  Library  Edition  ;  with  Majjs.  8 
vols.  8vo.  price  £3. 

*^*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  price  288. 
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NEW  WORKS  AM>  NEW  EDITIONS 


Thomson  (the  Rev.  W.)— The  Atoning 

Work  of  Christ,  reviewed  in  relation  to  some 
current  Theories  ;  in  Eight  Bampton  Lec- 
tures, with  numerous  Notes.  B_^  the  Rev. 
W.  Thomson,  M.A.,  Provost  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.     8vo.  8s. 

Thomson.— An  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought: 
Being  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  M.A.  Third 
Edition,  enlarged.     Fop.  Bto.  price  7&.  6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest,  at  Three, 

Foui%  Foiu'-and-a-Half,  and  Five  per  Cent., 
from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and  from 
1  to  365  Days,  in  a  regular  progression  of 
single  Days ;  witii  Interest  at  alJ  the  above 
Rates,  from  One  to  Twelve  Mouths,  and 
from  One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exthanges,  Time,  and  Dis- 
counts.   New  Edition.    12mo.  price  Ss. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by  Bolton 

CoKNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  77  fine 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etching  Club.  Square  crown  8vo. 
21s.  cloth ;  or,  363.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thornbury.— Shakspeare's  England;  or, 

a  Sketch  of  our  Social  History  during  the 
Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  G.  W.  Thoenbuby, 
Esq.,  Author  of  History  of  ihe  Buccaneers, 
&c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  \Just  ready. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum  Sempi- 

ternum.  By  J.  Tayloe.  Being  an  Epi- 
tome of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
English  Verse.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition 
of  1693  ;  bound  and  clasped.     64mo.  Is.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices    and  of  the 

State  of  the  Circulation,  from  1847  to  the 
close  of  1855.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  F.R.S. 
With  Contributions  by  William  New- 
ma  kch.  lieing  the  lufth  and  concluding 
Volume  of  Tooke's  History  of  Prices,  with  an 
Index  to  the  whole  work.     8vo. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  History  of  the 

World,  attempted  to  be  Philosophically 
considered,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Son. 
New  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tcenee. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.  price  3l8.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England 

during  tlie  Middle  Ages:  Comprising  the 
Reigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  TUENEB.  4  vols. 
8vo.  price  50s. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Seventh  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Tdbmeb.     3  vols.  8vo,  368. 


Townsend.— Modem  State  Trials  revised 

and  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.  By 
W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  30s. 

TroUope.— The  Warden.  By  Anthony 
Teollope.    Post  8vo.  IDs.  6d. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land  and 

Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
A  New  Edition,  witli  considerable  Additions 
by  John  Edwaed  Gkay  :  With  Woodcuts, 
and  12  coloured  Plates.     Post  8vo.  price  158. 

Tuson.— The  British  Consul's  Manual : 

Being  a  Practical  Gruidefor  Consuls,  as  well 
as  for  the  Merchant,  Shipowner,  and  Master 
Mariner,  in  all  their  Consular  Transactions  ; 
and  containing  the  Commercial  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, brought  down  to  the  present  date.  By 
E.  W.  A.  TcsoN,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ; 
Chancellor  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Con- 
sulate-General in  London.     8vo.  price  15s. 

Twining.— Types  and  Figures  of  the 

Bible,  Illustrated  by  the  Art  of  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages.  By  Miss  LocisA 
Twining.  With  54  Plates,  comprising  207 
Figures.     Post  4to.  21s. 

Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Mines  :  Containing  a  clear  Expo- 
sition of  their  Principles  and  Practice. 
Fourth  Edition,  much  enlarged  ;  most  of 
the  Articles  being  entirely  re-written,  and 
many  new  Articles  added.  With  nearly 
1,600  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  price  60s. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court,  Aristo- 
cracy, and  Diplomacy  of  Austria.  By  Dr.  E. 
Vehse.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Feanz Demmlee.  2 vols. postSvo.  [Just ready. 

Waterton.— Essays  on  Natural  History, 

chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C.  Watekton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiograpliy  of  the  Author,  and 
Views  of  Walton  Hall.  New  ^id  cheaper 
Edition.     2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  lOs. 

Webster  and  Parkes's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Domestic  Economy  ;  Comprising  such  sub- 
jects as  are  most  immediately  connected  with 
Housekeeping :  As,  The  Construction  of 
Domestic  Editicea,  with  the  modes  of  Warm- 
ing, Ventilating,  and  Liglithig  tliem — A  de- 
Bcription  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture, 
with  the  nature  of  their  Materials— Duties  of 
Servants,  &c.  New  Edition  ;  with  nearly 
1,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  50s. 

Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United 

States  and  Canada.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law.     Post  8vo.  with  Map,  10s.  6d. 
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THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

To  be  completed  in  FIFTY  VOLUMES,  price  HALF-a-CROWN  each. 

Mst  of  48  Volumes  already  published. 

Vol.  1.  Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  WARREN  HASTINGS  and  LORD  CLIVB    ....   2/6 

2. ESSAYS  on  PITT  and  CHATHAM,  HA  NK.E  and  GLADSTONE  ....   2/6 

3.  LAING'8  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY    2/6 

4.  IDA  PFElFFER's  LADY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD 3/6 

5.  EOTHEN.or  TRACES  of  TRAVEL  from  the  EAST 2/6 

6.  HUC'8  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY,  THIBET,  and  CHINA    3/6 

7.  THOMAS  HOLCROhT's  MEMOIRS 2/6 

8.  WERNE'8  AFRICAN  WANDERINGS 2/6 

9.  MRS.  JAMESON'S  SKETCHES  in  CANADA    2/6 

10.  Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  ADDISON,  WALPOLE,  and  LORD  BACON....   2/C 

11.  JERRMANN's  PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG   2/C 

12.  THE  REV.  G.  R.  GLEIG's  LEIPSIC  CAMPAIGN   2/6 

13.  HUGHES'S  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 2/6 

14.  SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD's  SHIPWRECK 2/6 

15.  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'  MEMOIRS  of  a  MAITRE  D'ARMES 2/6 

16.  OUR  COAL  FIELDS  and  OUR  COAL  PITS 2/6 

17.  M'CULLOCH's  LONDON;  and  GIRONIERE's  PHILIPPINES   .   2/6 

18.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  ;  and  SOUTHEY's  LOVE  STORY  2/6 

f  LORD    CARLISLE'S    LECTURES    and    ADDRESSES;     and  | 

^^•|  JEFFREY'S  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT  and  RICHARDSON  J     

20.  HOPE'S  BIBLE  in  BRITTANY,  and  CHASE  in  BRITTANY 2/6 

21.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION  ..  2/6 
32.  MEMOIRoftlie  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON;  LIFE  of  MARSHAL  TURENNE..  2/6 
23.    TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM  ;  &  RANKE's  FERDINAND  and  MAXIMILIAN,  2/6 

j  BARROW'S  CONTINENTAL  TOUR;  and                                      "1 
^*- 1  FERGUSON'S  SWISS  MEN  and  SWISS  MOUNTAINS J    


fSOUVESTRE's   ATTIC    PHILOSOPHER   in   PARIS,   and 
•|  WORKING  MAN'S  CONFESSIO 


XS.'"} « 

J  Mr. MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  LORD  BYRON  and  the  COMIC  DRAMATISTS ;■! 

^-  y  and  his  SPEKCHES  on  PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM  (1831-32) J    '^''^ 

f  SHIRLEY    BROOKS'S    RUSSIANS  of  the  SOUTH;  and  T 

'^'^•|dR.  KEMP'S  INDICATIONS  of  INSTINCT j ~''^ 

28.  LANMAN's  ADVENTURES  in  the  WILDS  of  NORTH  AMERICA   2/6 

29.  RUSSIA.     By  the  MARQUIS  DE  CUSTINE   3/6 

30.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  1 2/6 

J  BODENSTEDT  and  WAGNER'S  SCHAMYL;    and] 

*^- 1  M'CULLOCH'S  RUSSIA  and  TURKEY    )    '^'^ 

32.  LAI  NG'S  NOTES  of  a  TRAVELLER,  First  Series 2/6 

33.  DURRIEU'S  MOROCCO;  and  an  E.SSAY  on  MORMONISM 2/6 

34.  RAMBLES  in  ICELAND,  by  PLINY  MILES  3/6 

35.  SELECTIONS  from  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WRITINGS,  Vol.  II 2/6 

jH^ 
|.MI 

37.  C<;RNWALL:  its  MINES,  MINERS,  and  SCENERY 2/6 

38.  DE  FOE  and  CHURCHILL.     By  JOHN  FORSTER,  Esq 2/C 

39.  GREGORCJVIUS'S  CORSICA,  translated  by  RUSSELL  MARTINEAU,  M.A...     3,6 
CCIS  ARAGO'S  AUTOBlOGRAPHY.translatedby  the  Rev.  B.  POWELL)      ., 

'S  PRINTING:  Its  ANTECEDENTS,  ORIGIN,  and  RESULTS J      '' 

41.  MASON'S  LIFE  with  the  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AFRICA ?,6 

42.  FORESTER'S  RAMBLES  in  NORWAY    2/6 

(BAINES'S  visit  to  the  VAUDOIS  of  PIEDMONT  \ 

(SPENCER'S  RAILWAY  MORALS  and  RAILWAY  POLICY..  (    ^'^ 

44.  HUTCHINSON'S  NIGER,  TSHADDA,  and  BINUiJ  EXPLORATION   2/6 

45.  WlLBERFOUCIi's  BRAZIL  and  the  SLAVE-TRADE    2/6 

(Mr.  MACAULAY's  ESSAYS  on  FREDERIC   the  GREAT  and  ) 

\  HALLAM's  CONSTirUTIONAL  HISTORY    ...  [     '^''^ 

47.     VON  TSCHUDI's  SKETCHES  of  NATURE  in  the  ALPS 2/6 

jMr.  MAI  AULAY's  ES.SAY  on  CKOKER's  EDITION  of  BOSWELL's  LIFE  of  \ 
^^'\  JOHNSON:  With  MRS.  PIOZZI's  ANECDOTES  of  DR.  JOHNSON..  J   ^^^ 


,  JAYWARD's    ESSAYS   on   CHESTERFIELD   and   SELWYN  ;    and,  ^g 

■■'  MISS  iMAYNE'S  ARCTIC  VOYAGES  and  DISCOVERIES    '' 


f  FKANCi; 
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West.  —  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 

Infancv  and  Cliilclbood.  B  v  Charles  West, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children ;  Physician- Accoucheur  to,  and 
Lectui"er  on  Midwifery  at,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.     Tliii'd  Edition.     8vo.  lis. 

Wheeler  (H.  M.)— A  Popular  Harmony 

of  the  Bible,  Historically  and  Chronologically 
aiTanged.  By  Henet  M.  Wheelee,  Author 
o{  Hebrew  for  Adults,  &c.     Pep.  8vo.  5s. 

Wheeler  (J.T.)-The  Life  and  Travels  of 

Herodotus  in  the  Pifth  Century  before 
Christ :  An  imaginary  Biography,  founded 
on  fact,  illustrative  of  the  History,  Manners, 
Keligion,  Literature,  Arts,  and  Social  Con- 
dition of  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Babylonians,  Hebrews,  Scythians,  and  other 
Ajicient  Nations,  in  the  Days  of  Pericles 
and  Nehemiah.  Bv  J.  Talbots  Wheelee, 
F.E.G.S.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Map,  21s. 

Wheeler.— The  Geography  of  Herodotus  De- 
Tcloped,  Explained,  and  Illustrated  from 
Modern  Besearches  and  Discoveries.  By 
J.  Talbots  Wheelee,  F.E.G.S.  With 
Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  pi-ice  18s. 

Whitelocke's  Journal  of  the   English 

Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  the 
Years  1653  and  1654.  A  New  Edition, 
revised  by  Heney  Reete,  Esq.,  E.S.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Whittingham.— Notes  on  the  late  Ex- 
pedition against  the  Russian  Settlements  in 
Eastern  Siberia  ;  and  of  a  Visit  to  Japan 
and  to  the  Shores  of  Tartary  and  of  the  Sea 
of  Okliotsk.  By  Captain  Behxaed  Whit- 
tingham, Royal  Engineers.  Post  8vo.  with 
Chart,  price  10s.  6d. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  ascertaining 

the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c.  T/'ird  Edition, 
with  additional  Tables  of  Natural  or  Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms,  Trigonometry,  Astronomy, 
Geography,  &c.  Post  8vo.  price  9s.  — 
Supplement,  price  Is. 

Lady  Willoughby's  Diary  (1635tol663\ 

Printed,  oniamcnted,  and  bound  in  the  style 
of  the  period  to  which  T/ie  Diary  refers. 
New  Edition  ;  in  Two  Parts.  Square  fcp. 
8vo.  price  8s.  each,  boards ;  or,  bound  in 
morocco,  188.  each. 

Wilmot's  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's 

Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  Young  Persons,  and 
comprised  in  a  series  of  Letters  from  a  Father 
to  his  Daughter.  A  New  Edition,  corrected 
and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Day,  by 
Sir  John  E.  Eaedley  Wilmot,  Bart. 
12mo.  price  6s.  6d. 


¥-^ 


Wilson.  —  Bryologia  Britannica :  Con- 
taining the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  systematically  arranged  and  described 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bruch  and 
Schimper ;  with  61  illustrative  Plates,  in- 
cluding 25  new  ones  engraved  for  the  present 
work.  Being  a  new  Edition,  with  many 
Additions  and  Alterations,  of  the  Muscologia 
Britannica  of  Messrs.  Hooker  and  Taylor. 
By  William  Wilson,  President  of  the 
Warrington  Natural  History  Society.  8vo. 
42s. ;  or,  with  the  Plates  coloured,  £4. 4s. 

Woods.— The  Past  Campaign  :  A  Sketch 

of  the  War  in  the  East,  from  the  Departure 
of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Fall  of  Sebastopol. 
By  N.  A.  Woods,  late  Special  Correspon- 
dent to  the  Morning  Herald  at  the  Seat  of 
War.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

Yonge.— A  New  English-Greek  Lexicon : 

Coutaining  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.     Post  4to.  price  21s. 

Yonge's  New  Latin  Gradus :  Containing 

every  Word  used  by  the  Poets  of  good 
authority.  By  Authority  and  for  the  Use 
of  Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Harrow, 
Charterhouse,  and  Rugby  Schools ;  King's 
College,  London ;  and  Marlborough  College. 
IViird  Edition.  Post  8vo.  9s. — Appendix 
of  Epithets  classified  according  to  their 
English  Meaning,  price  3s.  6d. 

Youatt.— The  Horse.  By  William  Youatt. 

With  a  Treatise  of  Draught.  New  Edition, 
with  numerous  Wood  Engi-avings,  from 
Designs  by  William  Harvey.  (Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.'s  Edition  should  be  or- 
dered.)   8vo.  price  10s. 

Youatt.— The  Dog.    By  William  Youatt. 

A  New  Edition ;  with  numerous  Engravings, 
from  Designs  by  W.  Harscy.      8vo.  63. 

Young.— The  Mystery  of  Time ;  or,  the 

All  in  All :    A  Search  for  Light  and  Right. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Young,  LL.D.,  formerly 
of  Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields.     Post  8vo. 
\_Just  ready. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History :    An 

Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of  His 
Life  on  Earth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Young, 
LL.D.,  formerly  of  Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields. 
Post  8vo.  7b.  6d. 

Zumpt's  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage. Translated  and  adapted  for  the 
use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L.  Scumitz, 
F.R  S.E.  :  With  numerous  Additions  and 
Corrections  by  the  Author  and  Translator. 
4th  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.     Svo.  14s. 

[JSrarch  1856. 
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